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FEROCITY, 14.     CONTRASTED    WITH     ITS     INTELLECTUAL    REFINEMENT. 

ATHENS   AND    SPABTA. 

1.  The  -work  of  Herodotus  closes  the  earlier,  elemen-  General 

tary,  or  "  logographic  "  age  of  Greek  historical  litera-  historical 

ture.     Thucydides   introduces  a  more  practical  and  j'l'i.h'/.T^ihe 

critical  era  of  historical  research.     Or  it  may  perha])s  *'^'"'"'  ""-. 

•^    ■••  '-        tiirv  ii.c. 

with  greater  propriety  be  said  that  Herodotus,  com- 
l)ining  the  character  of  "  logographcr  "  with  that  of 
critical  historian,  forms  a  link  between  the  two  divi- 
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sions  of  the  Attic  period.  The  transition  from  the 
one  to  tlic  otlier  in  the  present  volume,  will  render 
necessary  some  modification  in  the  method  of  treat- 
ment hitherto  followed  in  this  part  of  our  subject. 

In  the  previous  chapters,  the  backward  state  of 
prose  composition  during  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  with 
the  comparative  want  of  precise  distinction  between 
its  several  branches,  led  to  our  assigning  a  place 
amonn-  historians  to  authors  who,  in  more  advanced 
stno-es  of  literature,  would  properly  rank  as  ^liscel- 
laneous  writers ;  as  Geographers,  Mythologers,  Ge- 
nealogists, Political  and  Biographical  Essayists.  The 
subject  of  this  volume  will  be  restricted  to  Historians 
alone,  or  writers  of  Historical  narratives  in  the  proper 
sense. 

Where  authors  entitled,  on  this  more  limited  ba- 
sis, to  rank  as  historians  in  right  of  their  principal 
compositions,  have  also  produced  works  in  other  de- 
partments of  literature,  an  exception  to  the  rule  of 
limitation  will  be  made  in  favour  of  those  works,  in 
so  far  as  an  insight  into  their  contents  may  be  es- 
sential to  a  full  estimate  of  their  authors'  genius. 
Where,  on  the  other  hand,  writers  chiefly  distinguished 
in  other  departments  have  also  cultivated  History, 
their  historical  works  will  receive,  in  their  separate 
capacity,  such  attention  as  may  be  due  to  their  in- 
trinsic value ;  our  biographical  notice  of  the  authors, 
being  reserved  for  the  future  portion  of  our  subject 
with  which  their  other  standard  works  more  imme- 
diately connect  them. 

The  effect  of  the  above  restriction  on  the  whole 
amount  of  materials  for  treatment  in  this  volume, 
will  be  less  than  might  on  first  view  be  expected ; 
owing  to  the  still  comparatively  immature  state  of 
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liistorical  literature,  and  to  the  loss  of  the  pnnclpal 
M'orks  in  tliosc  subsidiary  branches.  Geography, 
though  still  frequently  forming,  as  with  Herodotus, 
an  ingredient  of  more  bulky  historical  compilations, 
was  less  zealously  cultivated  as  a  separate  pursuit 
in  this  latter  part  of  the  Attic  period  than  in  its 
earlier  stages.  The  first  eighty  years  of  the  fourth 
century  B.  c.  (400  —  323)  produced  no  such  zealous 
travellers  or  diligent  compilers  as  Hecat^eus,  Scylax, 
or  Herodotus.  The  taste  for  geographical  research 
was  however  renovated  and  extended  by  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  which  provided  enterj)rising 
men  of  science  with  new  and  varied  opportunities 
for  its  prosecution. 

Biographical  literature  also  remained  in  a  com- 
parative state  of  infancy.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
few  recorded  works  of  the  kind  belong  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Literary  history ;  being  devoted,  solely  or 
chiefly,  to  the  lives  of  men  eminent  in  science  or 
letters.  We  find  no  allusion  during  this  period  to 
a  Biography,  in  the  proper  sense,  of  any  great  political 
or  military  character. 

The  taste  for  purely  mythical  history,  if  history 
it  can  fitly  be  called,  which  tended,  with  the  prede- 
cessors of  Herodotus,  so  greatly  to  obstruct  the  pro- 
gress of  more  critical  research,  now  became  for  a 
time  dormant  or  extinct ;  to  bo  revived  however  and 
again  zealously  cultivated  in  the  ensuing  Alexandrian 
period.  Its  decline  in  tlie  present  century  may  be 
owing,  partly,  to  the  influence  of  Thucydides  on  his 
immediate  successors,  the  most  eminent  of  whom, 
Xenophon,  Avitli  the  standard  Sicilian  historian  Phi- 
listus,  emulated  that  great  master  in  restricting 
their  subjects  to  real  events  and  persons,      ^lythical 
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legend  continued  however,  in  a  subsidiary  form,  to 
be  blended  more  or  less  largely  with  History,  by 
Ctesias,  Tlieopompus,  Ephorus,  and  other  contempo- 
raneous authors. 

In  tlie  historical  department  of  Miscellaneous  lite- 
rature, an  important  branch  of  composition,  which, 
originating  in  the  previous  century,  was  matured  and 
extended  by  Aristotle  and  his  leading  disciples,  is 
that  entitled  "  Polities,"  or  historico-critical  Treatises 
on  the  forms  of  government  existing  in  Greece,  or  the 
more  enlio-htened  of  the  neiijhbourino^  countries.  Of 
the  numerous  works  of  this  class  record  of  which  is 
extant,  those  by  or  attributed  to  Xenophon,  two  in 
number,  have  alone  been  preserved  entire,  and  will 
occupy  a  share  of  attention  in  our  notice  of  his  col- 
lective writings. 

Another  subsidiary  branch  of  historical  research, 
Chronology,  which  had  been  partially  cultivated  in 
the  old  logographic  school,  was  now,  also  chiefly  by 
the  same  Aristotle,  matured  and  reduced  to  scientific 
principles.  His  works  however  in  this  department, 
of  which  but  a  few  unimportant  fragments  are  extant, 
seem  to  have  been  first  rightly  appreciated  or  turned 
to  practical  account  by  the  historians  of  the  ensuing 
Alexandrian  period. 

THUCYDIDES. 
Timcy-  2.  If  we  cxccpt  One  or  two  casual  notices,  bearing 

uiilcs.  .  p  -,  .  'in 

on  points  ot  secondary  interest,  the  only  contempo- 
raneous, or,  it  follows,  strictly  authentic  information 
that  has  been  transmitted  concerning  Thucydides  is 
contained  in  his  own  work;  and,  however  valuable 
in  itself,  is  far  from  copious.     Of  the  supplementary 
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accounts,  the  earliest  now  extant  elate  posterior  to 
the  Alexandrian  era,  and  possess  but  slender  claim 
to  even  that  inferior  kind  of  authority  which  can  in 
any  case  attach  to  posthumous  tradition. 

A  "  Life  of  Thucydides"  therefore,  in  the  proper 
sense,  is  precluded,  as  in  the  previous  case  of  Hero- 
dotus, by  a  dearth  of  adequate  materials,  and  the 
biographer  must  be  content  to  shape  his  researches  in 
the  less  pretending  form  of  a  Historical  in<|uiry.^ 

That  Thucydides  was  a  native  Athenian  citizen  we  His  birth 
learn  from  himself.  That  he  belonged  to  the  Demus  age. 
of  Halimus  may  also  be  admitted,  on  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  his  biographers,  confirmed  by  the  in- 
scription on  his  monunient  at  Athens.'  All  autho- 
rities agree  however  in  ascribing  to  him,  through 
one  at  least  of  his  parents,  a  Thracian  descent.  The 
accuracy  of  this  tradition  is  indirectly  confirmed  by 
his  own  assurance^  that  he  possessed  large  property 

^  The  extant  "  Lives  "  of  Thucydides,  two  in  number,  and  commonly 
prefixed  to  the  text  of  our  eilitionsi,  are  both  of  a  Lite  period.  One  is 
by  Maroellinus,  an  author  of  whom  nothing  is  known  but  that  he  wrote 
after  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (b.c.  30),  the  latest  writer  whom  he 
quotes.  The  Tract,  as  its  antient  superscription  implies,  is  a  comi)i]a- 
tion  from  then  existing  scholia  on  Thucydides.  The  various  conjectures 
of  modern  conimentators  concerning  Marcellinus  or  his  work  will  be 
found  in  an  article  by  G.  II.  Grauert  in  the  Rheinische  ^luseum,  1827, 
p.  1G9.  ;  and  in  Pauly,  Real  Encyclopiidie,  art.  iMarcellinus.  The 
other  "  Life,"  by  an  anonymous  writer,  confounds  the  Historian  witli 
his  namesake  and  elder  contemporary,  the  statesman  Thucydides,  and 
is  in  other  respects  full  of  blunders.  Of  the  miscellaneous  notices  by 
authors  of  various  ages,  the  most  trustworthy  are  those  by  Cratippus, 
who  was  contemporaneous  with  Thucydides,  and  wrote  a  continuation  of 
his  work.  Another  more  obscure  personage  named  Zopyrus,  cited  by 
Didymus  in  iSIai-cellinus  (§  32.  sq.),  regarding  the  Historian's  death, 
seems  also  to  be  characterised  by  the  latter,  though  vaguely  and  con- 
fusedly, as  his  contemporary. 

*  Anfyllus  ap.  Marcell.  §  IG.  65.;  Plut.  Cimon,  c,  4.  ;  Anonym,  in  Vit. 

§  10. 

^  IV.  104—5. 
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ill  'riiiiu'c,  and  tliat  liis  father  was  called  Olorus. 
Tliis  is  a  i^enuine  Tliracian  name  of  some  celebrity. 
]Iogcsipyli-S  wife  of  ^kliltiades  son  of  Cimon,  the  victor 
of  Marathon,  who  inherited  from  his  uncle  the  elder 
INIiltiadcs  the  lordship  of  the  Thracian  Chersonnesus, 
was  a  daughter  of  Olorus,  a  neighbouring  Thracian 
potentate  \  and  bore  to  her  husband  his  successor  in 
fame  and  influence,  the  younger  Cimon.  These  coin- 
cidences of  name  and  local  connexion  tend  to  confirm 
the  furtlier  accounts  of  the  Historian's  near  rela- 
tion to  the  Cimonian  family.^  In  one  he  is  said  to 
have  been  descended  from  the  Marathonian  Miltia- 
des  ^,  through  his  mother,  who  is  herself  reported  to 
have  been  called  Hegesipyle.^  If,  as  from  the  cor- 
respondence of  names  might  further  be  surmised, 
there  was  a  previous  blood  connexion  between  his 
father  and  his  mother,  the  practice  of  intermarriage 
betwixt  kindred  would  appear  to  have  been  preva- 
lent in  this  distinguished  race.  The  tomb  or  ceno- 
taph of  Thucydides  is  also  said,  in  all  the  notices  of 
his  death,  to  have  been  situated  in  their  hereditary 
l^lace  of  sepulture.^ 

His  Thracian  possessions  are  placed  by  his  bio- 
graphers in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scaptesyle,  on  the 
coast  opposite  Thasus ;  of  which  island  the  same 
Scaptesyle,  with  the  surrounding  district,  was  a  de- 

^  Ilerodot.  vi.  39.  ;  Plutarch,  loc.  cit.  The  variety  Orolus,  men- 
tioned by  IMarcellinus,  §  16.,  is  evidently  either  an  error  of  transcript, 
or  an  etymological  subtlety  of  the  later  grammarians:  conf.  Grauert's 
tedious  discussion  of  this  point,  Rhein.  Mus.  vol.  i.  p.  ]  7(3.  sqq.  Thu- 
cydides,  in  right  doubtless  of  this  Thracian  ancestry,  is  described  by 
Aphthonius  as  of  royal  blood,  Progymn.  p.  20.  ed.  Porti. 

*  Plutarch,  loc.  cit. ;  Marcell.  §  2. 

'  Marcell.  §  14.  ;  Suid.  V.  Thuc.  *  Marcell.  §  2. 

*  Polemo  and  Antyllus  ap.  Marcell.  16 — 55. ;  Plutarch,  Cim.  4.,  conf. 
Pausan.  Attic,  xxiir. 
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pendency.  This  is  confinned  by  his  own  statement  \ 
that  the  value  of  liis  property  consisted  chieHy  in  its 
minerals  ;  and  Scaptesyle  was  the  centre  of  the  mining 
district  of  Thrace.  In  some  accounts  he  is  said  to 
have  inherited  these  estates  from  Thracian  relatives  ^ ; 
in  others  to  have  acquired  tliem  by  marriage  with  a 
Thracian  heiress.^  It  is  a  plausible  conjecture  of  modern 
critics,  that  he  may  have  been  indebted  for  them,  in  part 
at  least,  to  his  connexion  with  the  younger  Cimon. 
The  reduction  of  Thasus,  and  its  annexation  with  its 
appurtenances  to  the  Athenian  dominions,  were  among 
the  more  important  services  rendered  by  that  com- 
mander to  Athens ;  and  Thucydides  expressly  men- 
tions'* the  mineral  district  on  the  opposite  coast  as 
part  of  the  annexed  territory.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  the  commander  who  achieved  the  conquest,  would 
have  at  his  disposal  a  fair  allotment  of  those  portions 
of  the  newly  acquired  lands,  which,  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  fell  to  be  distributed  to  colonists  from  the  con- 
quering State ;  and  his  own  kinsmen  Avould  naturally 
be  among  the  first  to  profit  by  his  privilege. 

Mention  also  occurs  of  a  connexion  by  blood  be- 
tween Thucydides  and  tlie  Pisistratidre^,  the  influ- 
ence of  which  has  been  supposed  to  manifest  itself 
in  a  tone  of  partiality  towards  the  "  tyrants,"  and  of 
disfavour  to  their  adversaries  Harmodius  and  Ari- 
stoiiiton,  in  tlie  Historian's  allusions  to  the  downfall 
of  the  usurping  dynasty.  The  passages  referred  to 
indicate,  no  doubt,  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  destinies 

^  IV.  106.  2  Marcell.  14.;  riutarcb,  Cimoii,  4. 

3  Marcell.  19.  ■*  i.  101. 

^  Hermippus  ap.  INIarcell.  §  18.  The  possible  truth  or  falsehood  of 
this  very  vague  notice  has  been  discussed  with  his  usual  learning  and 
dififusencss  by  Kriigcr,  Leben  des  Thukydides,  p.  4.  sqq. 
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of  that  family,  which  has  led  Thucydides  into  a  long 
and  not  very  appropriate  digression  on  their  affairs. 
Tlie  practice  however,  so  common  with  the  old  com- 
mentators, of  founding  statements  of  fact  concerning 
eminent  authors  on  speculative  interpretations  of 
passages  of  their  works,  renders  it  perhaps  more 
probable  that  the  cousinship  has  here  been  suggested 
by  the  digression,  than  the  digression  by  the  cousin- 
ship.^  Thucydides  is  further  reported  to  have  stu- 
died rhetoric  under  Antiphon,  of  whom  he  makes 
honourable  mention  ^,  and  philosophy  under  Anaxa- 
goras."^  The  authenticity  of  the  former  notice  is 
borne  out  by  coincidences  of  a  very  marked  nature 
between  his  own  rhetorical  style  and  that  of  his  sup- 
posed master,  as  exemplified  in  the  still  extant  ora- 
tions of  the  latter.*  The  spirit  of  religious  freethinking 
which  everywhere  manifests  itself  in  liis  work,  is  also 
closely  akin  to  that  for  the  promulgation  of  which 
Anaxagoras  was  fined  and  banished  from  Athens. 

?}.  We  are  told  by  Thucydides  himself^  that  he  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  whole  of  the  twenty-seven 
years'  Avar  which  he  describes;  and  that  he  had  already, 
at  its  outbreak,  attained  such  a  maturity  of  years  and 
judgement  as  enabled  him  to  prognosticate  its  dura- 

'  In  the  same  way  the  Scholiast  of  Aristldes,  torn.  it.  (ed.  Jebb) 
p.  121.,  attributes  the  friendly  feeling  of  Thucydides  towards  Pericles  to 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  old  schoolfellows. 

^  VIII.  68.  :  conf.  Antyll.  ap.  Marcell.  §  22.,  Dionys.  Hal.  de  Comp. 
Verb.  10.;  Schol.  ad  Thuc.  iv.  135.;  Suid.  in  Thucyd.  and  Antiphon; 
Ilermogen.  De  Formis  Orat.  ii.  p.  391.  402.  ed.  Porti ;  Schol.  Aristid! 
II.  p.  131. ;  Vita  Antiphontis  in  Reisk.  Orat.  Graec.  torn,  vii,  603.  To 
tliis  discipleship  Plato  has  been  supposed  to  allude  (In  Menex.  p.  236. 
Stcph.)  by  the  antient  grammarians  cited  by  Hermogenes  and  Van  Spaan 
de  Antiphonte  in  Reisk.  Orat.  Gr.  t.  vii.  p.  803.  sq. 

'  Antyll.  ap.  Marcell.  22. 

*  See  Appendix  G.  No.  xi.  s  v.  20.  26. :  conf.  i.  1. 
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tion  and  magnitiule,  and  to  form  the  design  of  re- 
cording its  vicissitudes.^  In  another  place  he  informs 
us,  that  he  commanded  an  Atlienian  fleet  and  army 
on  the  Thracian  coast  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  war, 
and  that,  for  an  imputed  neglect  of  his  duties  on 
that  occasion,  he  was  banished,  and  remained  in 
exile  twenty  years.  This  information,  distinct  as  it  is 
in  so  far  as  it  extends,  leaves  ample  room  for  conjec- 
ture regarding  the  epoch  of  his  birth  or  the  duration 
of  his  life.  Traditional  sources  afford  but  two  subsi- 
diary dates ;  one  to  the  effect  that  he  was  forty  years 
old^  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  431  B.C.,  the 
other  that  he  died  not  long  after  his  fiftieth  year.^ 
These  two  statements  are  obviously  irreconcilable 
both  with  his  own  and  with  each  other.  For,  if  the 
first  were  correct,  Thucydides  having,  as  we  know 
from  himself,  survived  the  close  of  the  war,  or  404 
B.C.,  Avould  at  that  epoch  have  been  some  seventeen 
years  older  than  the  second  admits  him  to  have  been 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Both  appear  to  embody 
mere  conjectural  interpretations  of  his  own  definition 
of  the  age  which  he  had  attained  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war.  That  definition  admits  evidently 
of  much  variety  of  construction,  according  to  the 
different  views  or  impressions  of  different  readers.  To 
one  it  might  seem  that  a  man  of  so  powerful  and  acute 
a  mind'^,  on  reaching  the  full  age  of  manl}'  discretion, 
let  us  suppose  his  twenty-fifth  year,  would  be  quite 
competent,  in  terms  of  his  own  remark,  to  plan  and 
undertake  such  a  work.     In  this  case,  adding  twenty- 

^  IV.  104.  "  ramiiliila  :ip.  Gell.  Xoct.  Att.  xv.  -23. 

'  Marcell.  §  .34. 

*  So  Aplithonius,  Pi-ogymn.  p.  21.  ed.  Porti;  and  Pliilostr.  Vit.  Soph, 
J.  ix. 
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seven  years  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  we  should 
have  fifty- two  for  the  age  of  Thucydides  at  its  close  ; 
and  as  his  History  has  been  left  unfinished,  the 
further  inference  was  reasonable,  that  its  completion 
liad  been  prevented  by  his  premature  death.  Other 
speculators  might  find  difiiculty  in  ascribing  so  pene- 
trating an  insight  into  futurity,  to  any  but  a  mind 
disciplined  by  long  experience  of  public  afi'airs,  for 
the  acquisition  of  which  a  previous  lifetime  of  forty 
years  might  not  seem  more  than  sufficient.  In  the 
absence  of  more  positive  data,  the  exact  length  of 
years  attained  by  Thucydides  must  be  allowed  to  re- 
main one  of  the  unsettled  points  of  his  biography. 

Indirect  proof  that  he  did  not  long  survive  the 
close  of  the  war,  has  been  discovered  in  another  pas- 
sage of  his  work.^  In  mentioning  an  eruption  of 
Etna,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  war  (425  B.C.),  he  re- 
marks that  it  took  place  at  an  interval  of  fifty  years 
after  the  one  which  last  preceded  it ;  and  that  record 
was  extant,  in  all,  of  but  three  eruptions  of  the  moun- 
tain. Although  it  has  been  attempted  to  give  another 
turn  to  this  statement  V^s  natural  import  undoubtedly 
is,  that  the  other  two  eruptions  were  both  prior  to 
that  of  425  B.C.,  Avith  reference  to  which  the  Historian 
mentions  them.  As  therefore  a  fourth  eruption 
occurred  in  396  B.C.,  it  has  been  argued  with  some 
plausibility,  that  Thucydides  must  have  died  prior 
to  that  year,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  limited 
the  number  of  those  which  he  knew  to  three  only, 
Keasonable  as  this  calculation  appears,  it  were  yet  a 
fallacious  groundwork  of  any  chronological  inference. 
The  composition  of  the  Historian's  work,  as  we  learn 

'  III.  116. 
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from  himself,  was  begun  from  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  and  continued  during  its  progress  ;  and, 
apart  from  his  own  testimony,  his  text  affords  evi- 
dence that  the  earlier  portions  of  it  were  matured 
substantially  in  their  present  form,  shortly  after  the 
events  which  they  describe,  or  at  least  during  the 
twenty-seven  years  which  his  work  was  meant  to 
embrace.  This  evidence  consists  in  the  repeated 
occurrence,  in  the  earlier  parts  of  his  narrative,  of 
statements  or  remarks,  which,  though  correct  or 
appropriate  at  the  time  when  written,  became  at 
the  later  epochs  of  the  war,  or  of  his  own  lifetime, 
owing  to  an  intermediate  change  of  circumstances, 
inaccurate,  or  inconsistent  with  subsequent  state- 
ments. Such  passages,  it  is  obvious,  must  have  been 
written  at  an  early  stage  of  his  undertaking,  and  have 
been  overlooked  by  him  in  his  subsequent  revisals 
of  the  text.  The  subjoined  examples  will  serve  for 
illustration. 

In  describing^  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  army  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  being 
the  fourth  such  inroad  that  had  yet  taken  place,  he 
observes  that  it  was,  next  to  the  second,  the  most 
afflicting  of  all  to  which  the  invaded  country  had 
been  subjected.  The  second  invasion,  which  lasted 
forty  days,  had  been  previously  described  as  the  one 
of  longest  duration.^  I3oth  these  passages  must  have 
been  written  prior  to  the  date  of  the  last  invasion, 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  war,  which  resulted  in 
the  permanent  occupation  of  the  Attic  town  and  dis- 
trict of  Decelea^,  the  greatest  calamity,  next  to  the 
Sicilian  defeat,  which  had  yet  befallen  the  republic. 

In  another  place''"  he  mentions,  that  a  controversy 
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liad  formerly  prevailed  among  interpreters  of  pro> 
phecy,  whether  a  phrase  occurring  in  an  old  oracle 
concerning  an  impending  disastrous  "Dorian"  war, 
was  to  be  read  "Loimos"  (Pestilence),  or  "Limos" 
(Famine).  This  controversy,  he  remarks,  was,  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  Plague  at  Athens,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  Peloponneso- Dorian  war,  very  naturally 
decided  in  favour  of  the  former  reading.  "  But,"  he 
sarcastically  adds,  "  if  some  future  Dorian  war  should 
happen  to  be  attended  by  famine,  the  party  in  favour 
of  Limos  would  probably  reassert  their  claims." 
Now  it  is  notorious,  from  Xenophon  and  other  un- 
questionable sources,  that  during  the  four  months' 
siege  of  the  city  by  Lysander,  it  was  afflicted  by  a 
most  severe  famine ;  and  that  after  the  citizens  had 
long  held  out  obstinately,  in  the  midst  of  daily 
increasing  mortality,  the  entire  failure  of  food  proved 
the  immediate  cause  of  surrender.  It  is  incredible 
that  Thucydides  could  have  alluded,  in  the  hypothe- 
tical terms  above  cited,  to  the  possibility  of  an  event 
happening,  if  he  knew  that  it  had  actually  happened. 
This  j)assage  therefore  was  written  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  AVar,  and  inadvertently  left  as  it  stands  after 
the  conquest  of  the  city. 

Other  examples  might  be  added.  But  the  text 
here  immediately  in  question  may  itself  be  ad- 
duced as  an  illustration  of  the  case,  thouojli  not  al- 
together  of  so  direct  a  kind  as  those  above  quoted. 
Assuming  the  statement^  relative  to  Mount  Etna,  to 
have  been  written  shortly  after  the  sixth  year  of  the 
war  in  which  the  eruption  there  mentioned  took  place, 
it  would  have  been  accurate  at  that  time.  If  allowed 
to  stand  as  originally  written,  until  after  the  date  of 
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a  subsequent'  eruption,  it  would  then  be  at  variance 
with  the  altered  state  of  the  facts ;  but  would  no 
more  prove  that  the  Historian  died  before  that  date, 
than  the  passage  relative  to  Loimos  and  Lirnos 
proves  that  he  died  before  the  capture  of  Athens  by 
Lysandcr. 

The  best  argument  that  Thucydides  did  not  long 
survive  the  end  of  the  war,  is  the  unfinished  state  in 
which  he  has  left  his  great  work.  Its  composition 
was,  as  he  himself  impresses  on  us,  the  one  great  ob- 
ject of  his  life.  It  cannot  therefore  be  supposed,  that 
after  the  close  of  the  grand  series  of  events  which  he 
records,  he  would  willingly  have  allowed  his  narra- 
tive to  remain,  for  any  lengtli  of  time,  in  its  present 
imperfect  condition  ;  one  fourth  part  unwritten,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  existing  text,  that  now  forming  the 
eighth  book,  to  all  appearance  incomplete.  Although 
therefore  there  may  not  be  enough  either  of  internal 
evidence  or  traditional  authority,  to  prove  that  he 
died  prior  to  396  e.g.,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  long 
survived  that  year.  The  eight  years  between  that 
date  and  the  close  of  the  war  (404  b.c),  might  even 
seem  more  than  sufficient  to  have  enabled  him  to 
bring  his  narrative  down  to  the  stage  where  it  breaks 
off.  Allowance  however  may  in  all  such  cases  be 
made  for  incidental  obstacles  ;  for  weak  health,  or 
distractions  connected  with  his  personal  or  political 
interests  at  the  epoch  of  his  restoration  to  his  native 
country,  amid' the  fierce  war  of  factions  which  then 
prevailed.  His  failure  to  complete  his  undertaking 
has  in  fact  been  ascribed  by  some  of  his  biographers 
to  a  lingering  disease  of  which  he  ultimately  died.^ 
The  prevailing  tradition  however  was,  that  his  lite- 
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rar\-  labours,  Avitli  his  life,  were  brought  to  a  more 
sudden  termination  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.^  But 
no  details  have  been  given  either  of  the  motive  to 
the  act,  or  the  time  and  mode  of  its  perpetration. 

4.  The  relation  in  which  Herodotus  and  Thucydi- 
des  may  have  stood  to  each  other,  whether  in  respect 
Herodotus.  ^Q  ^jjj-j^.  Qj,  ^Q  their  historical  undertakings,  is  a  ques- 
tion, apart  from  the  interest  attaching  to  it  on  other 
accounts,  of  some  moment  in  its   bearings  on   the 
chronology  of  either  historian's  life .     By  reference  to 
notices  supplied,  partly  by  Herodotus  himself  partly 
by  his  elder  contemporary  Helianicus,  we  have,  in 
a  previous  chapter,  amid  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
in  which  at  best  the  point  is  involved,   preferred 
the  opinion    that  the  work   of  Herodotus   was  not 
completed  until  after  the  year  408  B.C. ;  that  the  date 
consequently  of  his  death  must  be  brought  down 
lower  than  that  year,  or  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C.     The  opposite  doctrine,  which  would 
throw  back  that  date  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
must  however  be  admitted  also  to  possess  its  share 
of  plausibility.     Here  then  it  is  that  a  certain  chro- 
nological, as  well  as  literary  value,  attaches  to  the 
question:    whether   Thucydides   was,    or   was    not, 
acquainted  with  the  researches  of  Herodotus  ?     If 
the  answer  be  in  the  affirmative,  the  argument  in 
favour  of  the  earlier  epoch  for  Herodotus,  would  not 
be  of  vital  importance,  as  no  very  long  interval  of 
time  between  the  publication  of  his  work   and  the 
death  of  Thucydides,  would  have  been  required  to 
enable  the  latter  to  profit  by  its  contents.     But  if, 
on   the  other  hand,  the   question  be  solved  in  the 
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negative,  the  Attic  historian's  ignorance  would  af- 
ford, and  has  in  fact  afforded,  a  strong  argument 
to  those  who  adopt  the  more  recent  date  for  the 
death  of  Herodotus,  as  having  been  too  immediately 
followed  by  that  of  Thucydides,  to  allow  the  latter 
historian  any  such  opportunity  of  access  to  the  work 
of  his  predecessor. 

The  antient  commentators  seem  never  to  have 
doubted  the  fact  of  a  near  literary  or  even  personal 
connexion  between  the  two  authors.  In  our  own 
time  a  different  doctrine  has  been  keenly  and  ably 
maintained  by  critics  of  high  authority^,  who  deny 
all  knowledge  by  Thucydides  either  of  the  labours 
or  the  existence  of  his  elder  contemporary  ;  and  al- 
though their  opinion  has  not  been  generally  received 
by  the  modern  classical  public,  their  arguments  in  its 
favour  have  not  hitherto  undergone  any  conclusive 
refutation. 

The  remarks  on  this  subject  in  our  previous  vo- 
lume^ were  limited  chiefly  to  the  fabulous  details 
of  the  joint  biography  of  the  two  historians,  which 
represent  the  one  as  a  lecturer,  the  other  as  a  lis- 
tener, in  the  Olympic  arena.  A  more  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  strictly  historical  question  regarding 
a  connexion  between  them  was  postponed,  until,  in 
the  prosecution  of  our  general  subject,  the  text  of 
Thucydides  had  been  submitted  to  the  same  closer 
analysis  formerly  bestowed  on  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor. The  result  of  this  anal3^sis  has  been  a  full 
conviction  of  the  correctness  of  the  old  doctrine,  to 
the    extent  at    least  that   Thucydides  was  well    ac- 

1  F.  C.  Dalilmann,  Herodot.  p.  214.   ?qq. ;  K.  O.  IMiiller,  Goscli.  dor 
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.lualntcd  witli  the  work  of  Herodotus.  The  grounds 
of  tliis  conviction  will  be  here  stated  in  detail,  as 
tending  not  only,  it  is  hoped,  to  a  final  settlement 
of  the  question  at  issue,  but  also  to  illustrate  cer- 
tain characteristic  features  of  the  Attic  historian's 

genius. 

I.  Thucydides  commences  his  history,  or  rather 
the  historical  Retrospect  of  events  prior  to  his  main 
subject,  at  the  precise  point  where  the  history  of 
Herodotus  terminates.  The  Retrospective  narrative 
of  the  one  forms  in  fact  a  continuation  of  the  main 
narrative  of  the  other.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
this  continuity  of  subject  in  the  two  works  can  be 
nierely  accidental. 

Attention  was  formerly  directed  to  the  judgement 
displayed  by  Herodotus,  in  closing  his  narrative  with 
the  taking  of  Sestus  on  the  Hellespont,  and  the  return 
home  of  the  Athenian  fleet  after  that  achievement. 
Appropriate  however  as  this  conclusion  undoubtedly 
is,  whether  judged  by  the  rules  of  epic  composition, 
or  on  purely  historical  grounds^,  it  is  very  doubtful, 
to  say  the  least,  whether  such  an  arrangement  was 
lilvely  to  suggest  itself  to  many,  or  perhaps  to  any 
of  the  other  previous  or  contemporaneous  writers  by 
whom  the  same  series  of  events  had  been  treated.  So 
little  indeed  has  it  been  appreciated  in  our  own  time, 
that  more  than  one  eminent  modern  authority  has 
pronounced  it  so  defective,  as  to  afford  evidence  that 
the  work  of  Herodotus  was,  like  that  of  Thucydides, 
left  in  an  unfinished  state ;  "  there  beino;  no  obvious 
"  reason  why  the  war  should  have  been  carried  down 
"  to  this  particular  point;"  and  that  the  original  plan  of 

'  Vol.  IV.  p.  4G8.  547. 
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Herodotus  comprised,  or  ought  to  have   comprised, 
a  further  scries  of  events.^     It  would  certainly  there- 
fore be  a  very  remarkable  coincidence,  had   the  work 
of  Herodotus   been  unknown  to  Thucydides,  that  he 
too  should  have  adopted  this  particular  epoch,  as  the 
line   of  demarcation  between  the    close  of  the    one 
series  and  the  commencement  of  another  which  he 
had  himself  undertaken  to  record.     AVhen  we  further 
iind    Thucydides^    so    pointedly    characterising   the 
period  immediately  subsequent  to  that  occupied  by 
Herodotus,  as  having  been  neglected  or  superficially 
treated   by  previous  authors,  thereby  implying  very 
plainly  a  greater  fulness  of  detail  in  the  treatment 
of  the  preceding  period,  it  seems  difficult  to  escape 
the  inference  that  such  fulness  was  provided  by  the 
work  of  Herodotus,  and  by  it  alone.      For  although 
several  previous  historians  had  written  on  the  Persian 
war,  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  for  example,  and  Hella- 
nicus,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  been 
described  by  any  one  of  them  at  greater  length  or 
witli    greater    precision  than    the    subsequent    half- 
century  of  Grecian  history  by  the  same  Hellanicus, 
whose  commentaries   on  that  period  are  stigmatised 
by  Thucydides'^  as  so  incorrect  and  superficial,  that 
he  had  found  it  necessary  himself  to  pass  it  in  review 
as  introductory  to  his  own  proper  narrative. 

II.  Thucydides,  when  treating,  as  he  frequently 
does  in  the  digressive  or  illustrative  parts  of  his  text, 
subjects  common  to  Herodotus,  confines  himself  with 
rare  exception  to  sucli  parts  of  those  subjects,  and 

^  K.  O.  iMiiller,  l^alilmann,  and  others  cited  in  Appendix  M.  to  Vol,  lY. 
of  this  work,  p.  547. 
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treats  them  in  sucli  a  manner,  as  to  imply  that  these 
portions  of  his  own  work  were  supplementary,  whether 
in  the  mode  of  completion  or  correction,  to  that  of  his 
predecessor.  The  case  of  the  two  historians  is  here 
analogous  to  that  of  Homer  and  the  Cyclic  poets, 
illustrated  in  an  early  part  of  this  work.  The  greater 
number  of  those  poets  celebrate,  like  Homer,  the 
Trojan  war,  or  the  events  connected  with  it.  But 
while  their  principal  narratives  are  restricted  to 
portions  of  that  wide  subject  not  previously  treated 
by  him,  their  episodical  passages  contain  such  plain 
allusions  to  his  text,  as  to  prove  to  demonstration 
that  their  works  were  supplementary  to  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  and  hence,  that  they  were  familiar  with 
those  poems  as  existing  in  their  time  substantially  in 
the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  them.  Similar  is 
the  inference  from  a  collation  of  parallel  portions  of 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides. 

The  care  with  Avhich  Thucydides,  where  the  tenor 
of  his  narrative  led  him  upon  what  may  be  called 
common  ground,  avoids  trenching  to  any  extent  on 
parts  of  it  already  occupied  by  Herodotus,  is  espe- 
cially remarkable  in  his  supplementary  notices  of 
Themistocles.  With  both  authors  this  distinguished 
Athenian  is  among  the  great  men  of  the  previous  age 
an  object  of  peculiar  interest.  His  affairs  fell  but  in 
part  within  the  immediate  subject  of  Herodotus,  by 
Avhom  they  are  in  so  far  copiously  treated.  They  are 
altogether  extraneous  to  the  immediate  subject  of 
Thucydides.  He  digresses  however  at  some  length 
on  the  portion  of  them  left  untouched  by  his  prede- 
cessor.    His  Episode  of  Themistocles i,  for  so  it  may 

^  I.  135.  sqq. :  coiif.  90.  sqq. 
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"witli  all  propriety  be  called,  is  a  continuation  and 
conclusion  of  the  previous  history  of  the  same  hero 
by  Herodotus.  The  one  describes  the  earlier  more 
prosperous  period  of  his  life,  the  other  his  declining 
years,  misfortunes,  and  death. 

Similar  is  the  case  with  the  Spartan  Pausanias,  the 
victor  of  Plata^a.  Herodotus  had  narrated  his  youth- 
ful more  glorious  and  prosperous  career.  Thucy- 
dides^,  taking  up  the  tale  exactly  where  Herodotus 
left  off,  relates  the  latter  disastrous  vicissitudes  of 
his  life  to  its  close. 

Herodotus",  in  his  account  of  the  Pisistratida?,  men- 
tions in  very  concise  terms  the  murder  of  Hipparchus 
by  Harmodius,  but  dwells  at  great  length  on  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Hippias  by  the  Alcm^eonidse.  Thucydides  ^, 
in  his  episode  on  the  same  family,  reverses  the  me- 
thod of  his  predecessor,  giving  a  long  and  detailed 
account  of  the  earlier  transactions,  the  conspiracy  of 
the  two  patriots,  its  conduct  and  results,  while  the 
final  liberation  of  Athens  is  disposed  of  in  a  few  sen- 
tences. 

Herodotus'*,  in  treatins;  of  the  Macedonian  roval 
family,  enlarges,  with  a  more  than  ordinary  profusion 
of  fabulous  embellishment,  on  their  origin,  their  mi- 
gration from  Argos,  and  first  settlement  in  their 
trans-Olympian  territory ;  but  omits  all  notice  of  the 
growth  and  extension  of  their  dynasty,  during  the 
seven  jrenerations  between  its  founder  Perdiccas  and 
the  Alexander  whose  share  in  the  campaign  of  Xerxes 
suggested  his  notice  of  their  affairs.     Thucydides^, 

^  I.  128.  sqq.  :  conf.  04.  "  v.  55.  sq..  G2.  sq. 
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M-licn  introducing  the  same  Macedonian  monarchs  on 
his  scene  of  action,  again  reverses  the  plan  of  his  pre- 
decessor. He  is  content  with  simply  stating  the  fact 
of  their  Argive  origin  and  settlement  in  Thrace,  abs- 
taining from  all  illustrative  detail,  but  gives  a  full 
though  condensed  summary  of  the  subsequent  more 
authentic  portion  of  their  history  overlooked  by  his 
predecessor ;  of  the  successive  stages  of  conquest  by 
which  their  empire  was  established  ;  and  of  the  names 
and  geographical  position  of  its  provinces.-^ 
His  in-  5.  III.  The  allusions  by  Thucydides  to  statements 

]',I!,|^,'s^o  or  opinions  of  previous  writers,  especially  where  they 
Herodotus,  assumc  a  satirical  tone,  admit  in  several  instances  of 
so  curious  and  so  pointed  an  application  to  passages 
of  Herodotus  as  can  hardly  be  the  result  of  accident. 
These  allusions  occur  chiefly  in  the  introductory  part 
of  the  Attic  historian's  work,  in  a  general  philippic 
against  the  simplicity  with  which  the  Hellenic  public 
was  accustomed  to  receive  popular  errors  as  his- 
torical truths.  Of  the  three  cases  of  such  credulity 
which  he  has  been  at  pains  to  specify,  one  is  the  belief 
that  a  division  of  the  Spartan  army  bore  the  name  of 

^  In  the  few  cases  where  both  authors  have  dwelt  to  any  extent  on  the 
same  transaction,  it  will  be  found  that  the  account  of  Thucydides  differs 
from,  and  hence  may  probably  be  intended  to  controvert,  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. For  example,  both  authors  treat  at  some  length  of  the  Sicilian 
republic  of  Zancle  or  Messene.  Herodotus  (vi.  23.)  gives  no  account  of 
its  original  foundation,  but  devotes  a  large  share  of  attention  to  the 
sequel  of  its  history.  Thucydides  (vi.  4.),  while  affording  detailed 
notices  of  its  first  settlement,  gives  a  concise,  but  in  some  respects 
different,  account  of  its  subsequent  destinies.  This  remark  also  applies 
to  the  greatly  amplified  description  by  Thucydides  (i.  126.  sq.)  of  the 
Cy Ionian  conspiracy,  more  concisely  noticed  by  Herodotus  (v.  71.), 
where  the  former  gives  in  several  points  a  different,  and  what  is  doubt- 
less intended  as  a  corrected,  account  of  that  adventure. 
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the  Pitaiiate  cohort^  ;  another,  the  belief  that  the 
Lacedajmonian  kings  had  each  two  votes  in  the  Se- 
nate.- Thucydides  maintains  tliat  no  such  cohort 
existed,  and  that  each  king  had  but  one  vote.*^ 

On  a  first  simple  view  of  the  case,  it  seems  hardly 
credible  that  Thucydides,  out  of  three  examples  so 
pointedly  adduced  in  illustration  of  a  sweeping  stigma 
on  the  good  sense  and  intelligence  of  his  countrymen, 
should  have  given  prominence  to  two  of  so  far-fetched, 
almost  trivial,  a  nature,  unless  some  peculiar  or  ad- 
ventitious importance  had  attached  to  them,  such 
as  they  might  derive  from  having  been  sanctioned 
by  some  notable  representative  of  the  popular. Greek 
genius  which  he  satirises.  When  therefore  we  find 
that  both  are  promulgated  by  Herodotus,  almost 
in  the  identical  words  in  which  they  are  quoted  by 
Thucydides,  and,  in  so  far  as  known,  by  Herodotus 
alone  among  Greek  authors,  it  seems  scarcely  possible 
to  escape  the  conclusion,  that  the  credulity  of  Hero- 
dotus is  that  which  Thucj'dides  had  here  more  in^me- 
diately  in  view.  If  to  these  considerations  we  add 
the  sensitiveness,  so  broadly  displayed  throughout  the 
introductory  portion  of  his  work  in  wliicli  these  sar- 
casms occur,  to  his  own  literary  honour ;  the  elabo- 
rate, at  times  casuistical  line  of  argument,  by  wliicli 
he  endeavours  to  establish  the  grandeur  and  import- 
ance of  his  own  subject,  as  compared  with  -what  had 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  preceding  historian  ;  and  the 
self-complacent,  almost  boastful  terms,  in  which  he 
contrasts  his  treatment  of  that  subject  with  tlic  un- 
critical method   of  his    predecessors,   the  conclusion 

'  IX.  53.     See  Appendix  A.  §  1. 

2  VI.  57.     See  Appendix  A.  §  2.  ^  i.  20. 
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becomes  more  and  more  unavoidable,  that  this  whole 
commentary  on  the  comparative  merits  of  his  own, 
and  of  other  historical  productions,  is  not  of  mere 
general    application.      It   is    not   probable  that    he 
Avould  have  been  at  so  great  pains  to  vindicate  his 
superiority  to  such  unworthy  competitors  as   Hella- 
nicus,  Charon,  or  Xanthus.     It  required  some  more 
formidable  rival  to  awaken  so  much  jealousy,   and 
elicit  so  pointed  an  expression  of  it.     But  let  us  sup- 
pose that  Thucydides,  a  man  of  a  proud  and  sensitive 
mind,  and  ambitious  of  unrivalled   distinction  in  his 
own  field  of  literary  exertion,  had,  at  the  time  when 
that  field  was  yet  unoccupied  but  by  those  inferior 
competitors,  brought  to  a  certain  stage  of  maturity  a 
work  which  formed  the  favourite  employment  of  his 
life,  on  which  he  had  staked  his  hopes  of  celebrity, 
and  of  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  which  to  all 
former  efforts  of  the  kind  he  was  justly  proud.    Let 
us  suppose  further,  that  before  he  had  time  to  carry 
his  undertaking  to  perfection,  the  vacant  arena  had 
suddenly  been  entered  by  a  rival,  certainly  not  infe- 
rior to  himself  in  the  aggregate  of  his  literary  quali- 
fications, though  in  a  less  intellectual  branch  of  their 
common  art,  a  rival  whose  very  defects  are  alluded 
to  by  himself  as  sources  of  more  immediate  popularity 
than   his  own  work   was  likely  to  attain. ^     Let  us 
suppose  all  this,  nor  is  it  more  than  is  borne  out  by 
probability  and  the  internal  evidence  of  the  two  com- 
positions, and  no  reasonable  doubt  will  remain  of  the 
I'act,  that  Thucydides  was  not  only  well  acquainted 
with  the  labours  of  his  predecessor,  but  has,  in  this 
remarkable  series  of  commentaries  intimated  clearly, 
though  indirectly,  that  such  was  the  case. 


'  I.  22.  in  fine. 
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In  dwelling  however  on  two  of  the  three  examples 
of  Greek  popular  credulity  adduced  by  Thucydides, 
as  evidence  on  the  one  side,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
argument  which  the  third  exam2)le  has  supplied  to 
the  advocate  of  opposite  views.  On  this  third  occa- 
sion^ Thucydides  mentions,  among  other  vulgar  errors, 
the  belief  "of  the  Athenians,"  that  Hipparchus,  slain 
by  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Pisistratus,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  reiofnins: 
member  of  the  family ;  whereas  in  trutli  he  was  the 
younger  brother,  llippias  being  the  eldest  son  and 
his  father's  successor  on  the  throne.  "  In  this  iii- 
"  stance  at  least,"  it  has  been  contended,  "  Herodotus 
"  was  as  well  informed  as  Thucydides  of  the  real  facts  ; 
"having,  in  describing  the  death  of  Hipparchus,  spe- 
"  cially  designated  him  as  '  brother  of  the  tyrant  Hip- 
"pias,'  not  as  himself  the  tyrant."^  Thucydides  there- 
fore, it  is  urged,  "could  not  here  have  had  Herodotus 
"  in  view  ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  in  so  severely  reflecting, 
"  as  has  been  supposed,  in  this  same  context,  on  the 
"  examples  of  his  rival's  ignorance,  he  would,  had  he 
"  read  this  passage  of  his  book,  have  been  so  uncandid 
"  as  to  withhold  from  hiin  the  credit  due  to  a  fellow- 
"assertor  of  the  truth. "^  Admitting  what  is  here 
assumed  (but  is  not  altogether  beyond  question"^), 
that  Thucydides  really  believed  Herodotus  in  this 
case  to  be  free  from  the  popular  error,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  former  historian's  censure  is  here 
specially  restricted  to  the  vulgar  belief  of  the  popular 
"Athenian  public  ;"  while  in  the  other  two  cases  it  is 
directed  generally  against  the  popular  "  Greek  pub- 
"  lie."  This  distinction  tends  obviously  to  strengthen 

■  I.  20. ;  VI.  54.  sqq.  ^  v.  55. 

'  Dahlmaiin,  Herodot.  p.  227.  ■*  See  Appendix  B, 
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rather  than  invalidate  our  previous  argument.  Hero- 
dotus was  not  an  Athenian.  The  limitation  there- 
fore of  the  stricture  in  the  one  case  may  seem  as  if 
intended  to  exclude  him  from  its  application ;  while 
the  extension  of  it  in  the  others,  the  more  clearly  im- 
plicates an  authority  who  was  preeminently  the  organ 
of  ]3opular  Greek  tradition  in  the  wider  sense. 

Another  point  to  which  weight  has  been  attached 
on  the  negative  side  of  this  question  is,  that  while 
Thucydides,  in  his  retrospective  notices,  differs  at 
times  materially  from  Herodotus,  he  nowhere  makes 
any  allusion  to  such  difference,  or  any  attempt  to 
vindicate  his  own  views,  or  controvert,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  those  sanctioned  by  so  distin- 
guished  an  opponent.'^     This  argument  is  founded 

^  Dahlmann,  p.  219.  The  discrepancies  which  we  have  been  able 
to  detect,  inclusive  of  the  two  already  noted  in  the  respective  accounts 
of  the  Cjlonian  Conspiracy  and  of  the  foundation  of  Zancle  (see  note 
to  p.  20.),  are  but  few  in  number,  and  of  a  trifling  nature. 

With  Herodotus  (vii.  233.),  the  body  of  Thebans  who  treacherously 
occupied  Platsea  is  rated  at  400  men  under  the  command  of  Eui-yma- 
chus,  son  of  Leontiades.  Thucydides  describes  them  (ii.  2.)  as  a  few 
more  than  300  men,  and  as  commanded  by  the  Boeotarchs,  Pythancelus 
and  Diemporus ;  while  Eurymachus  with  him  is  but  an  influential  The- 
ban  citizen,  through  whom  the  intrigue  with  the  anti-Attic  party  in 
Plataja  was  mainly  conducted.  In  each  account  Eurymachus  accom- 
panies the  expedition,  and  is  slain  by  the  Platasans. 

Herodotus  (vr.  98.)  mentions,  on  the  authority  of  the  Delians,  an 
earthquake  as  having  occurred  in  their  island  in  the  year  before  the 
battle  of  Marathon.  He  adds,  that  this  was  the  first  and  the  last  earth- 
quake which  had  visited  the  island.  Thucydides,  on  the  other  hand 
(ix.  8.),  describes  Delos  as  shaken  by  an  earthqu;  ke  immediately  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  adds  that  this  was  the  first 
that  had  been  experienced  in  the  island. 

The  disagreement  which  Dahlmann  discovers  in  their  respective 
accounts  of  the  Thracian  colony  of  Aristagoras  of  Miletus  (Herod,  v.  in 
fine ;  Thucyd.  iv.  102.)  does  not  appear  to  have  any  real  existence.  Nor 
can  the  different  number  of  ships  assigned  in  each  author  to  the  Greek 
naval  force  at  Salamis  (Herod,  viii.  44.  48. ;  Thuc.  i.  74.)  be  here  taken 
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on  a  plain  misapprehension  of  the  historical  art  of 
the  age  in  which  both  writers  flourished.  The  prac- 
tice of  quoting  and  controverting  statements  of  rival 
authors,  indispensable  as  it  seems  in  the  historical 
compositions  of  our  own  age,  was  not  the  practice 
generally  of  the  early  Greek  historians,  and  least  of 
all  that  of  Thucydides.  The  single  author  whom  he 
mentions  by  name  is  Hellanicus^ ;  and  him  he  mentions 
neither  as  an  authority  nor  an  opponent,  but  simply 
with  reference  to  the  fact,  that  the  portion  of  Greek 
history  immediately  preceding  his  own  subject  had 
been  treated  by  Hellanicus  alone,  and  so  imperfectly, 
as  to  render  necessary  his  own  introductory  Retro- 
spect. Even  had  it  been  the  custom  to  controvert 
rival  authorities,  it  was  a  custom  to  which  Thucydides 
could  with  the  less  propriety  have  conformed,  after 
having,  in  his  prefatory  chapters,  repudiated  in  the 
mass  all  deference  to  the  research  of  his  predecessors, 
as  fabulous  and  superlicial.  His  only  consistent  or 
dignified  course,  after  such  a  declaration,  was  to  give 
his  own  view  of  each  controverted  matter,  leaving  his 
readers  to  judge  for  themselves  between  him  and  op- 
ponents whom  he  so  lightly  esteemed. 

G.  Far  more  important  (IV.)  than  the  negative  or  to  pas 
argument  founded  on  such  partial  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  two  authors,  is  the  affirmative  evidence 
contained  in  the  habitual  allusions  by  Thucydides 
to  facts  or  events  narrated  by  Herodotus,  as  to 
matters  of  general  notoriety.  These  allusions  are 
so  numerous  and  varied  as  at  least  abundantly  to 
prove  that  the  preceding  stages  of  Greek  history  had 

into  account ;  the  statement  in  Thucydides  not  being  made  by  himself, 
but  placed  in  the  mouth  of  an  Athenian  orator. 
'  r.  97. 
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been  investigated  with  a  care,  and  described  with 
an  ampUtude  of  detail,  which,  were  the  work  of  He- 
rodotus to  be  excluded  from  the  existing  library  of 
Greek  literature,  would  be  inexplicable  by  reference 
to  any  other  known  source  of  light  on  the  period.  It 
would  at  least  be  necessary  to  award  to  the  predeces- 
sors of  Herodotus  a  far  greater  amount  of  credit  for 
original  research  than  has  ever  yet  been  claimed  for 
them,  and  to  himself  a  much  smaller  share  of  such 
merit  than  that  to  which  he  has  hitherto  been  held 
entitled.  The  notices  in  question  also  refer,  in  fre- 
quent instances,  not  so  much  to  events  of  prominent 
political  importance,  as  to  rare  facts  or  anecdotes, 
Avhich  were  the  less  likely  to  have  been  common,  with 
Herodotus,  to  the  second-rate  logographers  of  the 
previous  generation. 

Of  the  many  examples  that  occur  of  this  species  of 
parallel  passage,  the  notices  of  Themistocles  by  the 
two  authors  supply  some  of  the  most  pointed. 

Thucydides^  mentions,  briefly  and  incidentally,  as 
a  well-known  fact,  that  Themistocles,  during  a  war 
with  iEgina,  had  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  make 
tlie  large  addition  to  their  naval  force,  which  enabled 
their  fleets  to  cope  with  those  of  Xerxes  during  the 
ensuing  Persian  war.  The  details  of  this  sage  policy 
of  the  Attic  statesman  are  given  at  length  by  Hero- 
dotus.'^ 

Thucydides^,  in  the  same  brief  incidental  manner, 
makes  the  Athenian  envoys  remind  the  Lacedtemo- 
nians  of  the  patriotic  stratagem,  by  which  Themi- 
stocles at  Salamis  forced  the  Persians  to  fight  in  the 
Straits  instead  of  the  open  sea,  and  thus  secured  the 

'  I.  14.  2  Yii.  144.  3  i_  74, 
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victory  to  the  Greeks.  The  particuhirs  of  this  str;i- 
tageni  are  lil^ewise  given  in  full  by  Herodotus.^  In 
the  sequel  of  the  same  passage,  Thucydides  mentions, 
also  as  a  known  fact,  the  special  honours  paid  by 
the  Spartans  to  Theraistocles  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  for  his  brilliant  services  to  the  common  country. 
Of  the  mode  in  which  this  mark  of  distinction  was 
conferred  on  the  Attic  statesman  we  have  a  detailed 
account  in  Herodotus.^ 

Herodotus  narrates  at  some  leno-th  the  cunnino: 
manoeuvres  by  which  the  same  Athenian  commander, 
curiously  combining  the  character  of  true  patriot 
with  that  of  Unjust  steward,  secured  for  himself,  in 
prophetic  anticipation  of  his  impending  reverse  of 
fortune,  the  future  protection  of  the  Persian  royal 
family ;  first,  by  giving  Xerxes  secret  information  of 
the  intended  Athenian  movements  prior  to  the  action 
of  Salamis^,  and  afterwards  by  dissuading  the  Greeks 
from  destroying  the  bridge  over  the  Hellespont.'*  In 
the  letter  which  Thucydides^  makes  Themistocles, 
after  his  flight  from  Greece,  address  to  Artaxerxes, 
both  these  acts  are  cited  as  services  rendered  to  the 
father  of  that  sovereign,  and  are  admitted  by  him  as 
valid  claims  to  his  own  favour  and  protection. 

In  Herodotus *"  we  have  a  long  and  highly  fabulous 
account  of  a  passage  of  arms  betwixt  300  Spartans 
and  300  Argives  at  Thyrea,  in  an  old  war  between 
the  two  republics  regarding  the  right  to  that  frontier 
town.  Thucydides,  in  describing'^  a  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiation between  Sparta  and  Argos,  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  makes  the  Argive 
commissioners  allude   to    that   legendary   adventure, 

'  vm.  75.  79.  -  viii.  1-24.  ^  viii.  75. 
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and  suggest,  in  certain  contingencies,  a  recurrence 
to  the  same  mode  of  settling  disputes.  The  Spar- 
tans, in  their  reply,  characterise  this  suggestion,  with 
the  precedent  to  which  it  refers,  as  "folly."  In 
this  expression  it  is  difficult  to  overlook  a  not  un- 
merited sneer  at  Herodotus,  as  well  as  at  the  Argives, 
for  attaching  importance,  in  that  more  advanced 
period  of  military  and  political  science,  to  precedents 
borrowed  from  the  mythical  wars  of  their  semi-bar- 
barous ages. 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  quarrel  between  Athens 
and  Corinth,  Thucydides^  introduces  a  Corinthian 
orator  alluding,  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  to  a 
present  of  twenty  ships,  as  having  formerly  been 
made  by  his  countrymen  to  the  Athenians  in  a  war 
with  ^gina,  at  a  time  when  the  Athenian  navy  was 
in  low  condition.  In  Herodotus^  will  be  found  a 
full  account  of  this  transaction. 

In  his  notice  of  the  Greek  naval  armament  en- 
gaged at  Artemisium,  Herodotus^  particularly  men- 
tions the  zeal  and  valour  of  the  Plateaus,  who,  while 
themselves,  as  an  inland  people,  unprovided  with 
ships,  embarked  and  fought  on  board  the  Athenian 
galleys.  Thucydides^,  in  the  address  of  the  same 
Platseans  to  the  Spartans,  after  the  capture  of  tlieir 
city,  makes  them  pointedly  appeal  to  this  same 
peculiar  service  rendered  by  them  to  the  common 
cause  of  freedom. 

Herodotus'^  dwells,  in  a  severely  satirical  tone,  on 
the  selfishness  and  duplicity  of  the  Spartans,  as 
compared  with  the  disinterested  patriotism  of  their 
Athenian  rivals  during  the  Persian  war,  and  on  the 
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inclifFerence  of  the  same  Spartans  to  the  sufferings  of 
their  fellow-Greeks,  so  long  as  they  tlicni selves  were 
exempt  from  the  eommon  calamity.  These  strictures 
are  repeated  by  the  Athenian  envoys,  in  very  similar 
terms,  in  the  speech  which  Thucydides^  makes  them 
address  to  tlie  first  Convention  of  Dorian  states  at 
Laceda3mon. 

Herodotus-  relates,  in  mueli  detail,  how  the 
Plataeans  had  formerly,  when  oppressed  by  the  The- 
bans,  appealed  to  the  Spartans  for  pi'otection,  and 
how  the  Spartans  declined  the  application,  on  the 
ground  of  their  distance  from  the  Plata3an  territo- 
ry,  and  advised  them  to  have  recourse  to  Athens, 
as  nearer  at  hand  and  better  able  to  assist  them. 
This  transaction  is  appropriately  referred  to  by  the 
Plata3ans  in  the  address  to  their  Spartan  oppressors^ 
after  the  capture  of  their  city,  where  both  the  refusal 
of  aid  by  Lacedosmon,  and  the  reason  assigned  for  that 
refusal,  are  restated  in  terms  identical  in  substance 
w^ith  those  used  by  Herodotus.  Nor  is  it  probably 
by  mere  accident,  that  while  Herodotus,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  first  formation  of  this  alliance  between 
Athens  and  Plattea,  has  neglected  to  mention  its 
date,  the  omission  has  here  been  supi)lied  by  Thu- 
cydides.* 

V.  These  references  by  Thucydides  to  facts  or 
events  previously  described  by  Herodotus,  present 
at  times,  in  style  and  expression,  so  near  a  resem- 
blance to,  or  even  identity  with,  the  parallel  pas- 
sages of  the  latter  author,  as  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  the  words  as  well  as  the  sense  have,  inadver- 
tently or  unconsciously,  been  borrowed  from  his  text. 

'  I.  74.  2  yj_  108.  3  „i,  5,5_  4   ,„_  g8_ 
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A  remarkable  series  of  such  coincidences  occurs  in 
their  joint  accounts  of  tlie  Conspiracy  of  Cylon.  That 
by  Herodotus  consists  but  of  a  few  lines,  mentioning 
the  main  facts  of  the  affair,  as  connected  with  the 
overthrow  of  Democracy  in  Athens  by  Cleomenes. 
Thucydides,  having  occasion  to  refer  to  the  same 
transaction  in  connexion  with  the  charge  of  impiety 
brought  by  the  Spartans  against  Pericles,  amplifies 
the  concise  notice  of  Herodotus  into  a  detailed  nar- 
rative. Subjoined  are  the  parallel  texts  of  each 
author : 

Herod.  V.  71. —  CyJomvas  an  Thuc.  i.  126. —  Cylon  teas 
Olympic  victor  among  the  Athe-  an  Athenian  Olympic  victor, 
nians,  who,  aspiring  to  Tyran-  who,  consulting  the  oracle,  was 
nical power,  collected  his  adhe-  instructed  by  it  to  seize  the 
rents  and  attempted  to  seize  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  .  .  .  He 
Acropolis.  But,  the  enterprise  accordingly  seized  the  Aero- 
proving  unsuccessful,  he  sat  polls  with  a  vieio  to  Tyrannical 
down  as  a  suppliant  at  the  feet  poiver.  .  ,  .  They  sat  down  as 
of  the  goddess.  From  this  posi-  suppliants  at  the  altar.  .  .  .  But 
tion  they  were  removed  by  the  those  charged  by  the  Athenians 
Prytanes  who  then  held  sivay  tcith  the  public  safety  removing 
in  Athens  ^  .  .  .  them  from  this  position-  .  .  . 

Herodotus,  in  his  notice  of  the  usurper  Pisistratus, 
gives   him  credit  for  many  qualities   of  a  wise  and 


*  ijv    KvXiov    Twv     'AQi]vaiiov  ^  KvXbjv     i)v     'OXvuttiovIktiq 

dvijp  'OXvixTriov'iKTjg.    OoroetTrl  a  i>t]  p  AOtjval  og  .  .  .  xp^ftsvii)  Se  .  . . 

TvpavvtCi  tKonTiaf  TTpoaTrou^acijxii'OQ  dvtiKiv  b  Oebg  .  .  .  KaraXaSilv  riiv 

lelTaipriiTiv  r)\tKitoreciiv,  KUTaXa^tlv  ABTjvaiaiv    cLKpoiroXiv  .  .  .   6   ci 

Ti)v  aKponoXii'  tTTiipi'i'^i].      Ov  dv-  Kar^Xci^e  t^v  aKponoXiv  ug  iiri  ri- 

vafiivogdi  tTTiKpciTiiaai,'!  Kirijc'i^iTo  pnvvidi..  .  oi  ^e  .  .  ,  KaQi^ovaiv 

TTphg   TU)ya\p.a.     'Vovtovq    aviari-  tirl  tov  (5(t)^i6v  \  kit  ai  .  .  ,  av  aar  ii- 

aa  I  ph'  01  Tlpiirai'ifQ  ruiv  vavKpc'iputv,  cavrtg    Se    avrovg    o\    twv    ''ASn- 

olwfp  tvtpov  T6Tt  Tag  'AO})voc,  vmy-  vaiwv     tTriTtTpapfiivoi    rtiv    (pvXaKriv 

yvovg  ttXi'iv  Oni'drov,  .... 
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virtuous  sovereign.  Thucydides,  in  his  supplemen- 
tar}'  account  of  the  usurper's  sons,  bestows  a  like 
conunendation  on  them,  especially  on  llipparchus,  in 
terms  offering  similar  points  of  correspondence  : 

Herod,  i.  59 He  governed  Tiiuc.     vi.    54.  —  He    esta- 

ihe  city  according  to  the  csta-  hlished  his  government  on   no 

bUshcd  laws,  odorniug  it  beau-  invidious    footing,  •  .  and    they 

tifnlly  and  well.'  adorned  the  city  heautj'ully r 

Herodotus  informs  us  that  Pisistratus  purified 
Delos,  by  removing  the  graves  situated  in  those  parts 
of  the  island  which  were  within  view  of  the  temple. 
Thucydides,  in  describing  the  subsequent  more  com- 
plete purification  in  426  B.C.,  incidentally  mentions 
the  course  formerly  pursued  by  Pisistratus  in  terms 
nearly  identical  with  those  of  Herodotus  : 

Herod,  i.  64. —  Purifying  as  Tnuc.  iii.   104 He    puri- 

much    of     the    island    as    lay  tied  as  much  of  the  island  as 

within    sight    of     the    sanctu-  could  be   seen   from   the   sanc- 

ary."^  tuary."* 

To  these  passages  may  be  added  the  two  above 
referred  to,  regarding  the  Platasan  alliance  with 
Athens;  where  how^ever  the  correspondence  is  less 
in  the  words  than  the  sense : 

Herod,  vi.  108.  —  But  decli-  Tnuc.    iii.    oo.  —  But     you 

nin^  the  proposal  they  replied,  sent  us  away,  and  counselled 
We  dwell  at  a  great  distance      us  to  turn  to  the  Athciiians,  as 


1   tn'i   Vt   Tolat   KariffTHoai  »»'f//f  Tt))'     apx>]v    .    .    .     avtTzi<p{)orwq 

Ti]v    ttAh',    Koa/iitov    KaXuic    Te  k  n  r  t  v  r  7)  a  ar  o   .  .  .   r  t)  v  r  t    ttoXiv 

ical  (V.  (xvruiv    KaXutc  C  11  Koa  fit)  aav. 

'   ri]i'   rr/TOj'   .  .  .  KctOiipaQ  .  .  .   t;r'  *   iKa9i]pe    .  .  .  oaov  cnro  toi"   tepov 

orror  f ttoi^ic  rev  'upov  i^x^'  itfitwparo  rijr  1  <j(Tov. 
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from  you.  .  . .  We  therefore  ad-      being  near  at  hand,  while  you 
vise  you    rather  to  give  your-      divelt  at  a  great  distance? 
selves  up  to  the  Athenians.,  xcho 
are  your  near  neighbours} 

Amphipo-  7.  The  only  events  in  the  Historian's  life  of  which 
pidgVor"  we  possess  strictly  authentic  notices,  those  supplied 
dide«'^^"  ^y  himself,  are :  His  having  been  resident  at  Athens 
during  the  Plague  in  the  second  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  and  having  been  himself  one  of  the 
few  amonof  those  attacked  who  recovered  from  the 
disease^ ;  his  having  held  an  important  command  in 
Thrace  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  war ;  his  having  been 
degraded  from  that  command  on  account  of  alleo;ed 
misconduct ;  his  subsequent  twenty  years'  exile  from 
Athens ;  and  his  return  to  his  native  city  at  the  close 
of  that  period.^ 

During  the  early  part  of  tlie  Peloponnesian  war, 
the  Athenian  interest  seems  to  have  been  paramount, 
or  greatly  in  the  ascendant,  in  that  part  of  the  north- 
western shore  of  the  ^ga^an,  which  might  not  im- 
properly be  called  the  Hellenic  Thrace.  This  district 
comprised  the  broken  line  of  bays  and  promontories, 
extending  from  the  Thermaean  Gulf  on  the  south- 
west, to  the  Isle  of  Thasus  on  the  north-east ;  the 
larger  portion  of  which,  occupied  chiefly  by  Greek 
settlers,  was  the  great  peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  with 
its  three  well-defined  headlands,  Pallene,  Sithonia, 
and  Athos.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  district  lay 
Amphipolis  on  the  river  Strymon,  a  flourishing  Attic 

'   01  Vt  oh    StKOfitvoi  eXeyov  c^U  -   vfielg     airiwffaffOe,     kui     irpoQ 

raCt-  ii^iHQ  ^iv  tKadTipu)  Ti  o'lKio-  '  kdi-jvaiovQ    iKiXtvtrs     TpaTTiaQai     wc,- 

fiiv  ..  .  avutovkivojitv  ?e  I'filv  Sovi'ca  lyyi'g     ovrac,    vjimv    H    f^iaKp  a  v 

Vfikae   avTOVQ  'A9;ji'«ioi(T(,    TrXt/tr  to-  an  oiKov  vt  u>v. 
\wpoiiTi   Ti    ai'tpnTi  .... 

^  11.  48.  *  IV.  102.  sqq.  ;  v.  26. 
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colony,  and  a  place  of  great  political  and  financial 
importance  to  Athens,  not  only  as  the  metropoli- 
tan seat  of  her  empire  in  this  region,  but  as  one  of 
her  principal  depots  of  naval  stores  and  timber  for 
ship-building.  Amphipolis  liowever  was  not  itself 
a  maritime  town.  This  defect  was  made  up  by  her 
dependency  Eion,  a  commodious  harbour,  situated 
a  few  miles  lower  down  the  river,  near  its  issue 
into  the  sea  ;  hence  also  familiarly  styled  the  Port 
of  Amphipolis.  In  the  summer  of  the  eighth  3'ear 
of  the  war,  Brasidas,  the  ablest  Spartan  general  of 
that  day,  invited  by  Perdiccas  of  Macedon  whom  he 
had  persuaded  to  play  fidse  to  Athens,  and  by  tlie 
Lacedaemonian  party  in  the  Hellenothracian  repub- 
lics, marched  rapidly  from  Boeotia  through  Thessaly 
and  Macedonia,  with  a  moderate  force,  and  formed 
a  junction  with  Ids  ally  Perdiccas  in  the  Chalcidice. 
Being  unprovided  with  ships,  his  operations  were 
carried  on  entirely  by  land.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  he  without  opposition  made  himself  master  of 
the  Athenian  vassal  states  of  Acanthus  and  Staffirus, 
and  in  the  ensuing  autumn  undertook  the  far  more 
important  conquest  of  Amphipolis.  The  enterprise 
was  well-timed.  Thucydides,  on  whose  presence  and 
local  influence,  apart  from  the  force  under  his  com- 
mand, the  Athenians  greatly  relied  for  maintaining 
their  hold  on  the  place,  was  absent  in  a  distant  part 
of  his  province.  There  remained  but  a  small  number 
of  regular  troops,  if  any,  for  the  defence  of  the  town, 
under  his  colleague  or  lieutenant  Eucles,^     Brasidas, 

*  It  was  the  Athenian  custom  to  intrust  the  command  of  any  inijiortant 
station  to  several  Strategi,  officers  combining  the  functions  of  naval  and 
military  commanders  with  those  of  provincial  governors.     But  usually, 
VOL.    V.  D 
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advancing  by  a  rapid  night  march  from  his  quarters 
in  the  Chalcidice,  suddenly  appears  beneath  the  walls 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  and  by  aid  of  the 
small  faction  friendly  to  Sparta,  succeeds  in  occupy- 
ing the  outer  defences  and  principal  approaches  to 
the  citadel,  so  completely  as  to  preclude  all  hope  of 
any  effective  resistance  by  the  force  under  Eucles. 
In  this  emergency,  the  leaders  of  the  Athenian  party 
dispatched  Eucles  with  intelligence   of  the  state  of 
things  to  Thucydides,  then  at  Thasus,   distant  about 
half  a  day's  voyage,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  hold 
out  until  he  should  come  to  their  rehef.     On  receiv- 
ino-  the  intelligence  he  at  once  set  sail  with  the  seven 
triremes   immediately  at   his   disposal.     But  in   the 
meanwhile   Brasidas,  partly  by  intimidation,  partly 
by  mild  and  conciliatory  offers,  persuades  the  citizens 
to    surrender.      Thucydides,    hearing   of   this    cata- 
strophe by  the  way,  stops  short  at  Eion,  which  he 

if  not  invariably,  one  of  the  number  was  invested  with  a  certain  supe- 
riority to  his  colleagues.    Among  other  cases  in  point  are  those  of  Nicias 
(iv.  42.  53.)  and  of  Demosthenes  (in.  91.  93.  sqq.),  who  alone  appears 
as  planning   and   directing    the  disastrous  ^tolian  expedition;    of  his 
colleague  Procles,  after  the  mention  of  his  appointment,  nothing  more 
is  heard  but  that  he  was  slain  in  the  general  rout  of  the  army.     There 
can  therefore  be   no  doubt   that  Thucydides  had  on  this  occasion  the 
direction  in  chief  of  the  Athenian  interests  in  Thrace  ;  and  that  Eucles, 
nominally  his  colleague,  was  virtually  his  deputy  or   lieutenant.      It 
is  evident  from  the  Historian's  own   account  that  the  whole  effective 
force  of  men  and  ships  was  with  himself  at  Thasos.      It  is  even   left 
doubtful  whether  Eucles  had   any  regular  troops  under  his  command  ; 
or  whether  he  may  not  rather  have  been  left  at  Amphipolis  in  little 
more  than  the  quality  of  Athenian  resident  commissioner,  to  direct  or 
concur  with  the  municipal  authorities   in   maintaining  the  Attic  interest 
in  the  place.     If,  in  §  104.,  we  adopt  the  reading  retained  by  Arnold, 
which  designates   Thucydides    as  rbv  snpov  arparrjybv  rov  twl   QpuKtic, 
instead  of   roii'  inl  Qp^Kijg,  Eucles  would  then  more  distinctly  appear 
as  only  governor  of  the  town  of  Amphipolis,   while  Thucydides  was 
commander  in  chief  of  the  whole  district. 


sen- 
tence of 
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reaches  in  time  to  anticipate  and  frustrate  the  attempt 
of  Brasidas  to  take  it  also  by  surprise.^ 

For  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  the  Historian  was  His 
deprived  of  his  command  and  visited  with  penalties,  eViie' 
the  exact  nature  of  which  he  has  not  explained,  fur- 
ther than  that  they  involved  his  twenty  years'  exile 
from  Athens.^ 

The  supplementary  notices  of  this  affair  by  his 
popular  biographers,  seem  as  devoid  of  authenti- 
city, as  the  commentaries  which  accompaii}'-  them 
of  impartiality  or  sound  criticism.  They  all  more 
or  less  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  Thucydides 
had  been  unjustly  treated.  They  suppose,  and  not 
unreasonably,  that  a  man  of  so  much  talent  and 
patriotism  as  his  work  shows  him  to  have  possessed, 
could  not  have  been  guilty  either  of  treachery,  or 
serious  mismanagement  in  any  official  capacity ;  that 
he  must  at  least  have  acted  to  the  best  of  his  means 
and  opportunities ;  and  that  his  exile  was  the  penalty 
of  no  graver  crime  than  want  of  success,  an  unpar- 

1  IV.  78.  84.  102.  sqq. 

*  VI.  26.  There  were  two  modes  in  which  the  punishment  of  exile 
might  be  made  efTectual ;  one  by  a  simple  decree  of  banishment,  usually 
involving  confiscation  of  goods ;  the  other  where  the  accused,  fearing  a 
harsher  sentence,  declined  appearing  before  the  tribunal,  and  thus 
voluntarily  incurred  the  penalty  of  outlawry.  The  crime  laid  to  the 
charge  of  Thucydides  is  described  by  his  biographers  (Marccll.  §  55.)  as 
that  of  Treason.  But  this  term  does  not  necessarily  imply  wilful 
treachery,  or  favour  to  the  enemy.  Certain  more  serious  cases  of  cul- 
pable negligence,  those  more  especially  involving  the  loss  of  a  city  or 
fleet,  formed,  in  the  public  law  of  Athens,  a  species  of  constructive  treason, 
those  guilty  of  which  were  liable,  like  traitors  of  a  worse  description,  to 
the  penalty  of  death.  It  was  customary  however,  in  these  more  venial 
cases,  to  extend  indulgence  to  the  criminal,  by  conniving  at  his  flight 
or  absence  when  summoned  to  take  his  trial,  and  thus  reducing  his 
punishment  from  death  to  exile.  Such  was  probably  the  Historian's 
case. 

D   2 
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donable  one  in  tlic  eyes  of  those  who  sat  in  judge- 
ment on  his  case.  This  mode  of  reasoning  was  the 
more  natural,  that  the  disaster  occurred  at  a  time 
when  the  ultra-democratical  party  was  at  the  height 
of  its  power  in  Athens,  under  the  leadership  of  Cleon, 
the  least  scrupulous  pander  to  its  caprices ;  Thucy- 
dides  himself  being  favourably  aiFected  to  the  aristo- 
cratic interest.  Cleon  accordingly,  in  all  the  specu- 
lations on  the  subject,  is  assumed  to  have  been  the 
arch-enemy,  of  whose  malicious  persecution  the  His- 
torian was  an  innocent  victim.  However  creditable 
this  view  of  the  case  may  be  to  the  feelings  of  an  ad- 
miring posterity,  it  is  not  certainly  warranted  by 
an  impartial  estimate  of  the  facts,  even  as  stated  by 
the  defendant  himself  in  his  own  cause. 

The  account  given  by  Thucydides  of  his  services  in 
Thrace,  and  of  the  general  conduct  of  this  campaign 
on  the  Athenian  side,  is  marked  by  a  brevity  and  a 
reserve,  difficult  to  explain  in  a  manner  favourable  to 
himself.  He  nowhere  informs  us  of  the  epoch  at 
which  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  pro- 
vince, whether  before  or  after  the  arrival  of  Brasidas. 
We  are  first  apprised  of  his  holding  the  office  at  the 
moment  of  the  assault  on  Amphipolis,  when  affairs 
had  already  taken  such  a  turn,  that  the  mention  either 
of  himself  or  his  position  could  no  longer  decently  be 
dispensed  witli.  Here  we  have,  from  whatever  cause, 
a  departure  from  his  usual,  if  not  invariable  practice, 
of  naming  the  officer  intrusted  with  any  important 
command  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  especially 
where  the  station  over  which  he  presided  afterwards 
became  the  scene  of  memorable  events,  or  his  own 
conduct  a  subject  of  serious  animadversion.  But  this 
is  not  the  whole  singularity  of  the  case.     During  the 
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earlier  summer  career  of  Brasidas,  Avhile  lie  was 
rapidly  achieving  the  conquest  of  Athenian  colonies, 
and  otherwise  undermining  the  Attic  interest  in 
Thrace,  down,  in  fact,  to  the  afternoon  of  his  appear- 
ing before  Amphipolis,  we  are  not  only  left  in  the 
dark  as  to  whether  the  Athenian  officer  in  those  parts 
was  Thucydides  or  some  other  person  whom  he  after- 
wards superseded,  but  whether  there  was  any  Athe- 
nian officer  at  all  in  the  district.  The  single  allusion 
in  his  text^  to  measures  taken  by  the  Athenians  for 
protecting  their  interests,  where  he  tells  us  that,  "  on 
'•  hearing  of  the  march  of  Brasidas  and  the  defection  of 
"  Perdiccas,  they  established  a  closer  watch  over  their 
"Thracian  allies,"  does  but  add  by  its  vagueness  to  the 
general  mystery.  Who  were  the  Atheniansthat  ordered 
this  increased  watchfulness?  The  Athenian  authorities 
at  home,  or  the  Athenian  officer  in  the  province?  If  the 
former,  by  what  means  did  they  effect  their  object  ? 
If  through  the  agency  of  the  latter,  why  are  we  not 
apprised  of  his  existence,  name,  and  mode  of  action, 
matters  of  such  vital  moment  as  affecting  both  the 
Historian's  credit  and  the  history  of  this  memorable 
campaign?  While  "the  Athenians"  were  so  careful 
to  watch  their  allies,  how  happens  it  that  not  a  hint 
should  occur  of  watchfulness  over  the  movements  of 
their  daring  and  energetic  enemy,  still  less  of  any 
attempt  to  oppose  or  obstruct  them  ?  That  an  author, 
usually  so  distinct  in  his  historical  details,  should, 
in  this  particular  instance,  where  his  honour  was 
vitally  at  stake,  have  left  his  readers  so  dependent  on 
their  own  conjecture,  is  certainly  a  strong  argument 
that  he  had  nothing  very  satisfactory  to  communicate. 

'  IV.  82. 
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From  the  mode  in  which  he  limits  his  share  in 
this  campaign  to  the  operations  connected  with  the 
fall  of  Amphipolis,  and  specially  to  his  non-arrival  in 
time  to  save  the  place,  his  apologists  have  been  led  to 
infer,  as  on  his  own  authority,  that  an  imputed  slack- 
ness in  the  performance  of  that  particular  duty  was 
the  sole  ground  of  his  condemnation.  In  more  criti- 
cal quarters  this  can  hardly  appear  the  whole  sum 
and  substance  of  his  oiFending.  His  habitual  truth- 
fulness entitles  him  no  doubt  to  credit,  when  he 
assures  us  that  he  used  all  possible  diligence  in  coming 
to  the  relief  of  Amphipolis,  after  receiving  the  message 
of  Eucles.  It  would  however,  for  reasons  stated  in 
the  sequel,  be  doing  injustice  to  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment to  suppose,  that  an  imputed  half-hour's  delay  in 
any  such  case  would  have  been  visited  by  so  cruelly 
severe  a  penalty.  Nor  can  Thucydides  fairly  be  charged 
with  attempting  to  convey  such  an  imj^ression.  In 
describing  the  fall  of  Amphipolis  he  restricts  himself 
to  the  mere  facts  of  that  disaster.  The  mention  of 
his  exile  occurs  in  another  part  of  his  work  ;  and  the 
expression  which  he  there  uses,  merely  defines  the 
time,  without  particularising  the  cause  of  his  disgrace, 
further  than  that  it  was  a  consequence  of  his  "  mili- 
"  tary  command  at  Amphipolis."^  It  might  perhaps 
with  better  reason  be  assumed,  that  he  has  been  at 
pains  to  narrate  in  detail  the  least  censurable  part  of 
his  conduct,  while  passing  over  in  silence  the  trans- 
actions in  which  he  felt  himself  to  blame. 
How  far  8.  The  main  points  of  the  case  acvainst  him  are  obvi- 

his  eon-       ously  invoivcd  m  the  question :  How  happened  he  to  be 
lying  idle  with  his  fleet  and  troops  at  Thasus,  the  most 

'  V.  26. 
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distant  extremity  of  his  province,  while  so  formidable 
an  enemy  was  rapidly  acliieving,  in  its  centre  and  op- 
posite extremity,  the  series  of  conquests  which  ended 
in  the  capture  of  the  most  important  Athenian  pos- 
session in  Thrace  ?  No  ansNver  has  been  given  by 
Thucydides,  or  by  any  one  of  his  advocates,  to  tliis 
question  ;  and  until  it  is  satisfactorily  answered,  the 
reasonable  presumption  must  be,  that  he  was  in  the 
wrong.  Thasus  could  not  be  threatened  by  Brasidas. 
It  lay  as  far  from  Amphipolis  to  the  north,  as  the 
scene  of  the  Spartan  warrior's  earlier  successes  from 
the  same  city  to  the  south.  jSTor  could  it  in  any  case 
have  been  much  exposed  to  danger,  being  only  access- 
ible by  sea,  and  Brasidas  had  no  ships.  The  place 
which  naturally  presented  itself  to  a  wise  governor  or 
prudent  tactician,  as  his  head-quarter  in  such  an 
emergency,  was,  if  not  Amphipolis  itself,  Eton,  the 
port  and  naval  station  of  Amphipolis,  three  miles 
distant  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  whole  threatened  district.  But  at  this  most  critical 
inoment,  Eton  was  left  as  unprovided  with  naval  or 
military  defences  as  Amphipolis.  The  natural  infer- 
ence therefore  seems  to  be,  that  the  Historian's  fault 
was,  not  so  much  his  slowness  in  repairing  to  his 
proper  post  in  the  hour  of  danger,  as  his  having  per- 
manently absented  himself  from  that  post  at  so  critical 
a  time.  It  might  perhaps  be  urged,  that  Thasos  itself 
may  have  been  exposed  to  danger ;  that  disaffection 
may  have  existed  in  the  island,  or  among  the  de- 
pendent tribes  of  the  neighbouring  continent.  In 
that  case  however  the  Historian  would  surel}'  liave 
mentioned  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  things, 
as  furnishing  the  best  apology  for  his  conduct.     But 
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the  facts  seem  altogether  at  variance  with  any  such 
hypothetical  vindication.  Had  Thasus  now  been  ripe 
for  revolt,  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  sudden  de- 
parture of  Thucydides  with  his  force,  and  the  brilliant 
success  of  theLaceda3monianarms,  would  not  assuredly 
have  been  let  slip.  But  the  island  remained  true  to 
Athens  for  many  years  afterwards.  As  for  danger  to 
the  Athenian  interest  from  the  neighbouring  conti- 
nental tribes,  he  himself  precludes  any  such  supposi- 
tion, by  his  pointed  mention  of  the  influence  which 
his  large  mineral  property  secured  for  him  in  the 
district.^  But  may  not  this  very  fact,  his  extensive 
interest  as  a  proprietor  in  that  extremity  of  his  pro- 
vince, furnish  an  explanation  of  his  preference  of 
Thasus  to  Amphipolis  or  Eion  as  his  head-quarter  ? 
The  centre  of  the  Thracian  mining  district,  where 
his  own  possessions  were  situated,  was  Scaptesyle,  on 
the  coast  immediately  opposite  Thasus  ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal town  and  port  of  that  island  was  also  the 
chief  emporium  of  the  mineral  trade  of  Thrace.  In 
the  absence  therefore  of  all  other  apparent  motive 
for  liis  being  stationary  in  the  extreme  north  of  his 
province,  while  Brasidas  was  conquering  the  principal 
cities  of  its  south  and  centre,  it  is  not  very  uncharit- 
able to  suppose,  that  the  fault  laid  to  his  charge,  and 
not  without  reason,  was  his  having  been  more  occu- 
pied with  his  own  affairs  than  with  his  official  duties, 
at  a  time  when  the  latter  had  an  imperative  claim  on 
his  undivided  attention. 

^  Nor  is  it  a  light  matter  that  he  neither  attempts  to 
vindicate  himself  nor  specifies  the  ground  of  his  sen- 
tence.    Such  reserve  on  the  part  of  a  man  conscious 
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of  innocence,  and  smarting  under  a  sense  of  injury, 
would  indeed  be  a  surprising  instance  of  human  for- 
bearance. A  historian  whose  subject  involved  mention 
of  an  act  of  grave  injustice  committed  against  him- 
self, was  surely  entitled,  or  even  bound,  to  say  a  few 
words  in  his  own  vindication.  The  common  assump- 
tion that  his  imputed  crime  was  merely  his  failure  to 
perform  the  voyage  from  Thasus  to  Amphipolis  as 
rapidly  as  the  democratic  leaders  at  home  might  af- 
fect to  consider  practicable,  is  injurious  to  the  Attic 
government  of  that  period.  Whatever  may  have 
been  its  conduct  in  the  later  stages  of  the  war,  when 
the  popular  mind  was  soured  by  reverses,  undue 
severity  in  judging  its  military  officers  cannot  at 
this  time  be  laid  to  its  charge.  Thucydides,  if  him- 
self the  victim  of  such  severity,  would  have  been  the 
less  likely  to  suppress  other  examples  of  it.  No 
argument  of  his  having  been  unfairly  treated  could 
weigh  more  strongly  with  posterity,  than  the  adduc- 
tion of  other  similar  cases  of  harshness.  There  occurs 
however  but  a  single  one,  prior  to  the  Syracusan 
disaster,  throughout  the  chequered  vicissitudes  of 
Athenian  military  enterprise  which  he  describes.  It 
is  where  the  three  Strategi,  convicted,  or  at  least 
found  guilty,  of  having  been  bribed  by  the  Sicilians 
to  withdraw  the  force  under  their  command  from  the 
island  on  terms  degrading  to  Athens,  are  punished, 
two  with  exile,  the  third  with  a  pecuniary  fine.^  This 
was  certainly  but  a  mild  sentence  for  the  crime  of 
actual  treason,  whether  real,  or,  as  Thucydides  seems 
to  imply,  only  imputed.  But  as  a  general  rule,  where 
mere  mismanagement  was  the  alleged  fault,  and  no 
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suspicion  existed  of  culpable  motives,  we  are  more 
led  to  admire  the  leniency  than  to  blame  the  severity 
with  which  offenders  were  treated.  The  vEtohan  ex- 
pedition of  Demosthenes  ^  is  a  remarkable  instance ; 
an  enterprise  undertaken  with  inexcusable  rashness, 
aaainst  the  advice  of  allies  well  aware,  from  local 
knowledge,  of  its  difficulties,  and  terminating  in  the 
disgraceful  flio^ht  and  ultimate  destruction  of  what 
Thucydides  himself  describes  as  the  finest  body  of 
]iative  Athenian  troops  fitted  out  during  the  war. 
Yet  after  a  short  interval,  without  any  notice  of  his 
having  been  either  punished  or  called  to  account,  we 
find  the  same  Demosthenes  still  in  command  on  the 
same  station.  Nicias  is  also  described  as  chargeable 
in  various  instances^  with  blunders  or  oversights, 
more  palpable,  and  even  more  fatal  in  the  end,  than 
the  supposed  delay  of  Thucydides  between  Thasus 
and  Amphipolis.  What  the  republic  required  was 
zeal,  activity,  and  devotion ;  and  in  no  instance 
where  these  qualities  were  displayed,  does  ill  suc- 
cess, at  this  stage  of  the  war,  appear  to  have  formed 
a  ground  of  prosecution,  or  even  of  serious  com- 
plaint.^ 

^  in.  94.  sqq.  ^  vi.  104.,  vir.  42. 

^  It  is  proper  here  to  mention  that  the  author,  the  better  to  form  for 
himself,  by  reference  solely  to  original  sources,  an  independent  judgment 
on  this  delicate  point  of  the  Historian's  biography,  abstained  from  ex- 
amining those  parts  of  the  works  either  of  Bishop  Thirlwall  (vol.  iii. 
p.  268.  2nd  edit.)  or  Mr.  Grote  (vol.  vi.  p.  565.  sqq.),  in  which  it  is 
treated,  until  this  portion  of  his  own  text  had  been  composed  and  written 
out  to  the  very  letter  as  it  is  here  printed.  The  only  additional  remarks 
which  a  reference  to  either  authority  has  suggested,  are  contained  in  the 
note  below  to  p.  45.  It  will  be  seen  that  his  view  is  the  same  in  sub- 
stance as  that  of  Mr.  Grote,  although  with  some  variety  in  the  details. 
This  result,  while  it  may  possibly  tend  to  influence  the  reader  in  favour 
of  our  joint  opinion,  has  been  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  author, 
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Of  the  precise  period  and  circumstances  of  his  de- 
gradation and  impeachment,  whether  before  or  after 
the  ensuing  capture  by  Brasidas  of  Torone  and  other 
Thracian  towns  \  or  of  the  mode  in  which  he  was 
arraigned  or  condemned,  no  account  has  been  trans- 
mitted either  by  the  Historian  or  his  popuhir  bio- 
graphers. 

9.  The  statement  of  those  authorities  that  Cleon  Hisreia 
was  the  chief  author  of  his  disgrace,  while  unsup-  c""on! 
ported  by  autlientic  data,  is  in  itself  probable,  in  so 
far  as  that  demagogue,  being  then  high  in  influence, 
would  be  the  most  natural  person  to  take  the  lead  in 
enforcing  penalties  against  a  delinquent  member  of 
the  moderate  party.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that 
Thucydides,  usually  so  guarded  in  his  judgements, 
especially  where  unfavourable,  on  the  characters  of 
public  men,  should  have  taken  such  pains  to  expose 
the  political  presumption  and  military  incapacit}?-  of 
this  particular  statesman.  On  the  other  hand  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Cleon,  among  the  public 
characters  of  this  period,  is  the  one  most  notorious 
for  the  defects  which  Thucydides  satirises.  Had 
therefore  the  Historian  thought  fit  to  abandon  his 
habitual  reserve  in  any  special  instance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  a  Thersites,  whose  defects  should 
act  as  a  foil  to  the  brilliant  qualities  of  Themistocles, 
Pericles,  or  Alcibiades,  or  to  the  more  homely  vir- 
tues of  Nicias,  —  Cleon  is  the  man  who,  even  apart 
from  motives  of  personal  dislike,  would  have  offered 
himself  as  best  adapted    to  the  purpose.      Several 

from  his  having  had  frequent  occasion  on  other  points  to  difTer  widely 
from  his  eminent  contemporary. 
*  IV.  109.  sqq. 
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moclern  writers,  on  the  other  hand^  admirers  or 
apologists  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  have  endea- 
voured to  vindicate  Gleon  at  the  expense  of  Thucy- 
dides,  by  supposing  the  sarcasms  of  the  latter  to 
be  the  principal  basis  on  which  the  now  received 
estimate  of  Cleon's  character  is  founded ;  that  those 
sarcasms  therefore,  being  themselves  instigated  by 
vindictive  feeling,  may  be  set  aside  as  groundless 
aspersions,  or  exaggerations  of  venial  defects. 

The  question  which  here  arises,  resolves  itself  very 
much  into  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  character 
of  Cleon  for  political  discretion  and  military  genius, 
and  that  of  Thucydides  for  historical  truthfulness ; 
a  question  which  can,  by  reference  to  existing  data, 
admit  but  of  one  decision.  Thucydides,  with  all  his 
great  qualities,  was  not  certainly  exempt  from  hu- 
man weakness ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  here  supposed,  have 
been  tempted  to  gloss  over  transactions  discreditable 
to  himself,  or  to  caricature  the  failings  of  a  political 
adversary.  But  the  estimate  of  his  character  which  the 
critical  pubUc  of  every  age  has  formed  on  the  inter- 
nal evidence  of  his  work,  our  only  authentic  source 
of  knowledge,  is  hardly  compatible  with  his  having 
been  guilty  of  the  deliberate  misrepresentation  im- 
plied in  the  theory  of  Cleon's  vindicators.  That 
would  be  giving  him  credit,  not  only  for  dishonesty, 
but  for  a  disregard  of  his  own  fair  fame,  scarcely 
conceivable  even  in  a  dishonest  man  moderately 
gifted  with  common  sense.      His  description  -  of  the 

•  Droysen,  Aristophanes  1*"  Theil.  p.  298.  sqq.;    Grote,  Hist.  ofGr., 
vol.  VI.  pp.  458.  476.  459. 

*  IV.  27.  sqq. 
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scene  ill  the  Athenian  assembly,  where  Cleon  ap- 
pears in  so  discreditable  a  light,  was  prepared,  it 
must  be  remembered,  for  a  strictly  contemporaneous 
public.  It  niay  be  highly  coloured  ;  but  were  it  not 
essentially  true,  the  narrator  would  have  been  lia- 
ble to  be  convicted  of  falsehood  by,  to  use  a  classical 
figure  of  speech,  "  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  wit- 
"  nesses,"  many  of  them  friends  and  partisans  of 
the  calumniated  statesman,  and  who  would  not  have 
been  slow  in  denouncing  Thucydides  as  a  liar  and  a 
slanderer.  Yet  not  a  hint  transpires  of  the  Historian 
having  ever  been  exposed  to  any  such  charge  on  ac- 
count of  this  part  of  his  narrative.  The  assumption 
that  Cleon's  reputation  with  posterity  is  founded  on 
the  supposed  misrepresentations  of  Thucydides  or  the 
satires  of  Aristophanes,  involves  other  strange  ano- 
malies. It  were  surely  something  unexampled  in  the 
annals  of  national  biography,  that  the  popular  im- 
pression of  the  character  of  the  most  popular  dema- 
gogue of  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Attic  history, 
should  be  founded  exclusively  on  the  misrepresent- 
ations of  one  or  two  malicious  caricaturists.  Yet 
nowhere  in  antiquity  is  there  a  trace  of  any  esti- 
mate of  Cleon's  character  different  from  that  au- 
thorised by  Thucydides.^      Little  weight  can  attach, 

^  This  complete  unanimity  of  the  native  contemporary  public  and  of 
posterity,  Las  been  altogether  overlooked  by  Mr.  Grote,  in  his  elaborate 
vindication  of  the  demagogue's  character.  "  No  man,"  says  he  (vol.  vi. 
p.  659.),  "  thinks  of  judging  Sir  R.  Walpole,  Mr.  Fox,  or  Mirabeau,  from 
the  numerous  lampoons  circulated  against  them ;  no  man  will  take  the 
measure  of  a  political  Englishman  from  Punch,  or  of  a  political  French- 
man from  the  Charivari."  We  concur  in  the  Illustration,  —  slightly 
modified  however  by  adding  the  word  "solely"  before  the  word  "from," 
in  each  case  where  the  latter  occurs  in  the  passage  quoted  :  and  we  re- 
mark confidently,  that  if  the  authority  of  every  leading  historinn  of  the 
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in  the  face  of  these  positive  proofs,  to  the  purely- 
speculative  argument  by  which  alone  they  are  met, 
that  tlie  contemptible  part  assigned  to  Cleon  in  the 
Historian's  page,  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  in- 
fluence which  he  acquired  and  exercised  in  the  great 
and  enlightened  republic  of  Athens.  Other  cases 
are  certainly  not  Avanting  in  the  annals  of  republican 
government,  or  of  human  nature,  where  a  combination 
of  reckless  audacity,  with  those  rhetorical  arts  which 
consist  in  finding  fault  and  pandering  to  popular 
caprice,  has  procured  for  men  of  inferior  intellect  a 
similar  sway  over  as  large  and  as  rational  bodies  of 
men  as  the  Attic  democracy. 
His  life  in  The  Historian  is  variously  reported  by  his  bio- 
graphers to  have  fixed  his  abode,  after  his  banish- 
ment, in  Thrace^,  in  ^gina ^,  and  in  Italy,^  He  him- 
self gives  us  to  understand  that  he  had  no  settled 
residence,  being  diligently  engaged  in  watching  the 
events  he  had  undertaken  to  record,  in  diiferent 
parts  of  the  wide  theatre  over  which  they  extended. 
That  he  passed  much  of  his  time  in  Peloponnesus  he 
indirectly  assures  us.^  The  other  secondary  notices 
on  the  subject  are  improbable.     The  fact  of  his  being 

age  of  those  modern  statesmen  were  as  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  lam- 
pooners, of  Punch,  and  of  the  Charivari,  as  the  authority  of  Thucydides 
and  Theopompus  is  on  the  side  of  Aristophanes  in  the  case  of  Cleon, 
and  if  not  a  single  voice  were  recorded  in  an  opposite  sense, — we  should 
without  hesitation  adopt  the  description  of  the  lampoons.  Punch,  &c., 
as  substantially  correct.  The  further  analogy  which  Mr.  Grote  attempts 
to  draw  between  Cleon  and  Socrates  fails  altogether;  and  for  a  like 
reason,  —  the  entire  absence  in  the  case  of  the  latter  of  that  unanimity 
which  forms  the  strong  point  of  the  case  against  the  former. 

1  Dion  Hal.  De  Thuc.  Jud.  41.;  Plutarch  De  Exil.  14.;  Marcell. 
§25. 

"  Marcell.  §  24. 

'  Timajus  ap.  Marcell.  §  35,  *  v.  26. 
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an  Athenian  outlaw  is  conclusive  against  his  having 
found  refuge  in  ^-Egina,  then  a  province  of  Athens. 
A  permanent  residence  in  a  remote  corner  of  Thrace 
would  have  placed  beyond  his  reach  those  varied 
sources  to  which  he  must  have  been  indebted  for  his 
equally  varied  and  copious  stock  of  materials,  even 
admitting  that  he  retained  his  Thracian  property  and 
right  of  domicile.  This  however  is  not  likely,  the 
district  of  Scaptesyle  being,  like  iEgina,  a  dependency 
of  Athens.  The  Italian  tradition  may  probably  ori- 
ginate in  a  confusion  between  the  Historian  and  the 
Statesman  Thucydides  \  Avho  seems  to  have  visited 
Italy  in  the  course  of  his  political  vicissitudes. 

Thucydides  informs  us  generally,  that  he  was  him- 
self personally  cognisant,  as  an  actor  or  eyewitness, 
of  much  of  what  he  describes.  But  except  his  Thracian 
misadventure,  and  his  having  been  afflicted  with  the 
Plague  at  Athens,  he  has  not  specified  any  event,  civil 
or  military,  at  which  he  was  actually  present.  The 
only  passage  which  may  seem  to  admit  such  a  construc- 
tion, is  in  his  description  of  the  battle  of  Mantinea; 
where  he  tells  us  that  the  Lacedaemonian  army,  when 
drawn  up  in  line,  "  appeared  the  greater  of  the  two."  ^ 
The  natural  sense  of  these  words  certainly  is,  that  the 
line  so  appeared  to  the  person  who  makes  the  remark ; 


^  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  allusion 
by  the  Anonymous  biographer  to  his  residence  at  Sybaris  shortly  before 
"his  ostracism  ;"  a  notice  which  has  been  so  implicitly  adopted  by  Kriiger 
(Leben  des  Thukyd.  p.  50.  sqq.),  in  aid  of  his  visionary  theory  as  to  the 
near  domestic  relations  between  Thucydides  and  Herodotus. 

Kegarding  the  connexion  between  the  Historian  and  Archelaus  king 
of  iNIacedon,  confusedly  hinted  at  by  IMarccllinus,  the  reader  so  disposed 
will  also  find  the  usual  amount  of  diffuse  speculation  in  the  same  Leben 
des  Thuk.  p.  61.  sqq. 

-  V.  G8. 
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and  this  sense  is  further  borne  out  by  an  expression 
in  another  place,  implying  his  having,  after  his  banish- 
ment, been  present,  as  a  looker  on  it  may  safely  be 
assumed,  at  some  of  the  more  important  movements 
on  the  Peloponnesian  side.^  But  apart  from  such 
specific  notices,  the  graphic  precision  of  many  of  his 
descriptions,  of  Syracuse  for  example,  or  the  Bay  of 
Pylos,  sufficiently  evinces  his  familiarity  at  least  with 
the  localities  described. 
His  rcsto-  The  only  authentic  notice  of  his  restoration  to 
Ills  political  his  political  rights,  its  date  or  occasion,  is  his  own 
'''°'''**  statement  -,  that  his  exile,  which  commenced  in  423 
B.C.,  lasted  twenty  years.  If  "  twenty"  be  here  un- 
derstood as  a  mere  round  number,  his  return  may 
be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  more  or  less  imme- 
diately after  the  peace  of  404  B.C.,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  general  amnesty  to  poli- 
tical offenders.^  If  the  notice,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
taken  by  the  letter,  the  date  of  his  return  would 
coincide  with  the  successful  enterprise  of  Thrasybulus 
for  the  restoration  of  free  government.  In  this  case 
Thucydides  may  be  presumed  not  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  amnesty  during  the  political  degrada- 
tion of  his  native  republic  under  the  Thirty  tyrants, 
but  to  have  preferred  a  more  honourable  reinstate- 
ment as  one  of  her  liberators  from  that  humiliating 
oligarchy. 

Authorities  are  generally  agreed  ^  that  Thucydides, 

'  V.  25.  2  ^^  26. 

^  Tausanias,  Attic,  xxiii.,  describes  bim  as  having  been  indebted  for 
this  act  of  grace  to  a  special  motion  by  an  orator  called  (Enobius ;  but 
under  what  circumstances  we  are  left  to  conjecture. 

"  Cicero  De  Orat.  u.  13. ;  Marcellin.  §  23.  The  opposite  notices  in  the 
Anonymous  Life  confound  the  Historian  with  the  Statesman  Thucydides. 
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fond  as  he  is  of  o-arnishinn:  his  narrative  with 
speeches,  was  neither  himself  a  professional  orator, 
nor  took  any  active  part  in  political  debate.  Tiuit 
lie  had  however  diligently  studietl  oratory,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  knowledge  of  its  most  subtle  arts, 
displayed  in  the  rhetorical  portions  of  his  text. 
The  internal  evidence  of  these  passages  also  bears 
out  the  statement  of  the  native  critics,  that  his  style 
was  formed  partly  on  the  more  solid  eloquence  of 
Antiphon,  founder  of  the  earliest  Attic  school  of 
professional  rhetoric  ^,  partly  on  the  model  of  Gor- 
o-ias,  and  other  leadinc^  masters  of  the  more  florid 
Sicilian  school.^  Dionysius  of  llalicarnassus^  de- 
scribes him  as  having  held  several  other  military 
appointments  prior  to  his  command  in  Thrace ;  and 
although  this  statement  seems,  like  many  others  con- 
cerning him,  to  be  merely  conjectural,  it  is  not  in 
itself  likely  that  he  would  have  been  appointed  to 
a  post  of  such  importance,  without  having,  in  a  pre- 
vious subordinate  capacity,  afforded  proof  of  his 
competency. 

10.  It  has  been  generally  assumed  by  modern  cri-  Publici- 
ties, on  the  strength  of  a  vague  passnge  of  Diogenes  iTi'storv'."^ 
Laertius*,  that  the  work  of  Thucydides  not  only  re- 
mained unfinished  at  his  deatli,  but  that  no  part  of 
it  was  published  during  his  lifetime  ;  and  that  pos- 
terity is  indebted  to  Xenophon  for  its  final  publi- 
cation in  its  present  form.  'J'his  view  however  is 
opposed  to  the  testimony  of  Cratippus,  an  author  here 

'  Sec  note  to  p.  8.  supra. 

2  Antyllus  ap.  Marcoll.  §  36.  51.;  Dioiiys.  Hal.  De  Time.  Idiom.  2., 
De  Thuc.  Judic.  24.,  De  admir.  vi  die.  Dcniosth.  4.  6.,  Ad  Cn.  Pomp,  de 
riatone ;  Philostrat.  Vit.  Soph.  i.  ix.,  Epist.  xiii.  p.  919.;  Schol.  Thuc. 
IV.  §  135. 

^  De  pra;cip.  Ilistt.  3. :  conf.  Suid.  in  Thucyd. 

■'  In  Xonoph.  §  57. 
VCiL.    V.  JB 
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possessing  peculiar  claims  on  attention,  as  being  the 
only  ascertained  contemporary   of  the   Historian  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  any  information  concern- 
ing him.     Dionysius^  after  describing  Cratippus  as 
contemporaneous  with  Thucydides,  and  as  author  of 
a  supplement  to  his  interrupted  History,  quotes  him 
as  the  proposer  of  one  among  the  current  explana- 
tions  of  the    well-known   peculiarity  of  the  eighth 
book,  the  absence   from   its   narrative  of  those  set 
speeches  which  abound  in  the  others.      The   cause 
of  this  peculiarity  was,  according  to  Cratippus,  that 
Thucydides,  having  observed  that  those  portions  of 
the  already  completed  text  had  been  found  tedious  by 
his  readers,  had  determined  not  to  insert   any  more 
such  matter  in  the  sequel  of  his  work.     This  notice, 
whatever  the  intrinsic  value  of  its  author's  theory  re- 
garding the  speeches,  is  at  least  indirect  evidence  that 
the  earlier  portions  of  the  Historian's  w^ork  had  been 
published,  not  only  before  his  death,  but  sufficiently 
long  before  it  to  enable   him  to   take  the   opinion  of 
the  critical  public  regarding  them.     It  may  perhaps  be 
said  that  this  opinion  might  have  been  obtained  by 
the  expedient  of  oral  recital,  or  reading  aloud,  which, 
as  practised  in  those  days,  w^as  considered  in  some 
measure  equivalent  to  written  circulation.     But  this 
was  evidently  not  the  impression  under  which  Cra- 
tippus made  his  statement,  and  it  is  with  that  impres- 
sion alone  that  w^e  have  here  to  deal.    Cratippus  would 
have  been  a  man  of  very  obtuse  intellect,   had  he 
failed  to  perceive  that  the  same  reason  (whether  true 
or  false  matters  little  to  the  present  argument^),  which 

1  De  Thuc.  Jiid.  16. 

^  The  explanation  of  Cratippus   is  preferable   at   the  worst  to  that 
suggested  by  some  modern  commentators,  that  the  eighth  book   affurded 
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he  assigns  for  the  Historian's  omitting  tlic  speeches 
from  the  eighth  book,  would  liavc  operated  equally  as 
a  motive  for  expunging  them  from  tlie  previous  seven, 
unless  he  had  already  committed  himself  by  their 
publication.  He  would  hardly  have  been  satisfied, 
in  clearing  one  small  portion  of  his  work  of  tedious 
digressions,  to  send  forth  the  remainder  of  it  full 
of  such  blemishes ;  not  to  mention  the  anomaly  in- 
volved by  the  difference  of  method  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  same  work,  which,  as  it  now  exists,  of- 
fends the  critical  reader.  There  can  therefore  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  Cratippus  believed  Thucy- 
dides  to  have  himself  published  the  earlier  part  of  his 
History;  and  such  belief  on  the  part  of  a  contempora- 
neous man  of  letters,  and  one  himself  nearly  interested 
in  the  work  as  continuator  and  commentator,  amounts 
to  proof  of  the  fact. 

Apart  from  the  testimony  of  Cratippus,  unless  the 
first  seven  books  had  been  published  by  the  Histo- 
rian himself,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  why 
they  should  have  been  worked  up  to  so  high  a  state 
of  perfection  during   his  life,  while  the  eighth  book 

no  similar  opening  for  displays  of"  orator}'.  The  reverse  may  confulently 
be  asserted.  If  ■we  except  the  earlier  stage  of  the  war,  while  Pericles 
still  lived,  in  no  part  of  the  Historian's  subject  were  so  many  remark- 
able orators  in  a  state  of  activity,  or  with  better  opportunities  for  exer- 
cising their  talents.  It  may  suffice  to  mention  Alcibiades,  Antiphon, 
Theramenes,  Andocides.  The  debates  among  these  statesmen,  during 
the  momentous  fluctuations  in  the  Athenian  constitution  described  in 
this  part  of  the  narrative,  were  surely  as  well  worth  being  recorded  as 
those  in  the  Sicilian  Councils  of  books  six  and  seven.  The  Historian 
himself  characterises  the  last  speech  of  Antiphon,  in  defence  of  his  con- 
duct as  a  party  leader  in  these  political  struggles,  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  ever  delivered.  Could  he  not,  if  he  had  thought  fit,  or  had 
time,  have  introduced  it  as  appropriately,  and  with  as  good  effect,  as  the 
long  harangue  of  Ilermocratcs  in  vi.  33.  ? 

K    2 
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remained  imperfect,  and  the  rest  unwritten.  This  is 
not  the  usual  process  followed  in  our  own  age,  where 
the  original  design  of  an  author  has  been  to  complete 
and  publish  a  work  in  its  collective  integrity ;  nor 
was  it  assuredly  in  the  age  of  Thucydides.  In  such 
cases  the  whole  is  first  written  in  a  more  or  less  rough 
form,  and  subsequently  undergoes,  in  the  order  of  its 
parts,  its  several  stages  of  completion  and  polish.  It 
is  only  where  the  primary  intention  has  been  to  issue 
a  work  in  separate  allotments,  that  the  earlier  por- 
tions are  first  fully  matured,  while  tlie  rest  remain 
incomplete  or  uncommenced.  The  adoption  of  this 
method  by  Thucydides  would  also  explain  the  elabo- 
rately finished  character  of  his  Introductory  disser- 
tation, or  "  Archseologia  "  as  it  has  been  called.  Where 
an  author,  after  having  fully  digested  the  plan  of  his 
work,  resolves  to  publish  it  in  parts,  it  is  the  custo- 
mary course  now,  and  was  doubtless  also  in  the  time 
of  Thucydides,  to  issue  the  preface  to  the  whole  with 
the  first  of  the  separately  published  volumes.  But 
where  the  work  is  not  intended  to  be  circulated  at  all 
till  finished,  no  author  would  ever  think  of  completing 
his  preface  till  he  had  completed  his  book. 

Admitting  then,  on  the  testimony  of  Cratippus  and 
from  the  inherent  probability  of  the  case,  that  the  first 
seven  books  were  published  during  the  author's  life,  it 
is  further  certain  that  no  portion  of  them  was  pub- 
lished prior  to  the  close  of  the  war.  The  proof  of 
this  is,  that  in  every  part  of  their  text  there  occur 
passages  distinctly  alluding  to  the  war  as  concluded. 
It  may  be  presumed  therefore :  I.  That  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  the  portion  of  the  work  now  comprised 
in  the  first  seven  books,  and  which  terminates  with 
the  great  Syracusan  catastrophe,  being  already  in  an 
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advanced  state  of  preparation,  was  completed  and 
publislied  by  its  author  ;  II.  That  the  continuation 
had,  at  the  date  of  the  author's  death,  been  brouglit 
down,  in  a  more  or  less  digested  form,  to  the  close 
of  what  now  forms  the  eighth  book,  and  was  post- 
humously published. 

Cratippus  is  said  by  Plutarch  ^  to  have  carried  on  ns  con- 
the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  of  Greece, 
from  the  point  of  interruption  at  the  close  of  tlie 
ciglith  book,  to  Conon's  victory  at  Cnidus  in  394  B.C. ; 
and  tliis  statement  is  partly  confirmed  by  Diony- 
sius^,  who  describes  him  as  author  of  a  supplement, 
or  Paralipomena,  to  Thucydides.  That  the  Hellenica 
of  Xenophon  was  composed  as  a  continuation  of  the 
same  eighth  book  is  certain,  as  well  from  the  united 
testimony  of  the  antient  critics,  as  from  the  mode 
in  which  Xenophon  commences  his  subject ;  and  the 
same  was  the  case,  as  we  learn  on  equally  unani- 
mous antient  authority,  with  the  Hellenica  of  Thco- 
pompus. 

The  parts  of  tlie  Historian's  narrative  have  above  its  division 
been  cited  with  reference  to  its  present  division  ""°  ^^'^"^^• 
into  books.  There  is  however  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  arrangement  was  sanctioned  by  himself  or 
by  the  earlier  editors  of  his  History.  Dionysius, 
in  quoting  the  remarks  of  Cratippus  on  the  absence 
of  speeches  from  the  eighth  book,  makes  him  desig- 
nate it  merely  as  "  the  latter  portion  of  the  His- 
"  tory."  Had  the  present  more  definite  adjustment 
of  the  text  been  known  to  Cratippus,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  referred  to  it  in  a  case  where  prcciseness 
of  definition  was  desirable.  It  also  appears  that 
this  division  was  not  the  only  one  familiar  to  antient 

'  De  Glor.  Atlien.  1.  '  De  Thuc.  Jiul.  IG. 
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commentators.  Diodorus^  mentions  one  into  nine, 
and  Marcellinus  one  into  tliirteen  books.  The  latter 
author  adds,  that  there  were  other  modes  of  distri- 
bution, which  he  does  not  specify ;  but  that  the 
present  was  the  most  common,  and  had  been  de- 
scribed as  such  by  Asclepius  or  Asclepiades,  a  gram- 
marian probably  of  more  antient  date  than  Dio- 
nysius^,  the  earliest  commentator  now  extant  by 
whom  it  is  noticed.  It  is  also  the  only  one  ob- 
servable in  the  existing  manuscripts.  The  division 
into  thirteen  books  was  familiar  to  the  Grammarians 
6f  later  times,  and  is  frequently  noticed  by  the  Scho- 
liasts on  the  text.  The  limits  of  the  separate  books 
of  this  arrangement  have  also,  in  several  instances, 
been  defined  with  some  precision  by  those  autho- 
rities.^ 

The  Historian's  text  supplies  no  internal  data  for 
judging  what  may  have  been  the  mode  of  distribution 
adopted  by  himself.  He  never  refers,  as  Herodotus 
frequently  does,  to  past  or  subsequent  portions  of 
his  narrative,  as  forming  distinct  sections  or  dis- 
courses. The  same  remark  here  occurs  as  in  the  case 
of  his  predecessor,  that  it  is  not  likely,  as  supposed 
by  one  antient  commentator*,  that  so  voluminous  a 
book  would  have  been  put  forth  by  its  author  with- 
out   some  kind  of  textual   division.     Positive  data 

»  XII.  37.,  XIII.  42. 

2  Marcell.  57.:  conf.  Scbol.  Thuc.  i.  56.;  Suid.  in  Asclepiades;  Kriiger, 
Leben  des  Thuk.  p.  83. 

^  Appendix  C. 

*  Schol.  to  IV.  135.  The  annalistic  arrangement  which  Thucydides 
so  scrupulously  follows  as  a  chronological  distinction,  could  hardly  have 
supplied  an  appropriate  division  into  books,  from  the  great  inequality  of 
the  allotments  ;  some  years  of  the  war  furnishing  material  for  but  two  or 
three  pages,  while  others  extend  over  fifty  or  sixty. 
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arc  equally  wanting  as  to  the  title  by  which  it  may 
have  been  designated  by  Thucydides.  In  the  opening 
passage  he  merely  defines  the  subject  as  "  The  war 
"  between  the  Peloponnesians  and  Athenians." 

In  the  preceding  pages,  the  latter  part,  or  eighth  Author, 
book  of  the  History,  has  every  where  been  cited  as  the  "!''''  °*^, ,, 
genuine  composition  of  Thucydides.  For  although  !>•'"''' 
its  title  to  this  honour  has  been  disputed,  on  grounds 
some  of  which  are  not  devoid  of  plausibility,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence,  as  regards  the  integral  sub- 
stance of  the  text,  is  conclusive  on  the  aflirmative 
side.  On  the  other  hand  it  appears  certain,  as  w^ell 
from  the  unanimity  of  native  tradition  as  on  valid 
grounds  of  internal  evidence,  not  only  that  this  book 
remained  unpublished  at  its  author's  death,  but  that 
it  was  left  by  him  in  an  incomplete  state.  Traces  of 
redaction  by  a  strange  hand  may  also  be  discerned  in 
portions  of  its  text.  In  the  tradition  which  disputed 
its  genuine  origin,  three  competitors  are  named  for 
the  honour  of  spurious  authorship ;  the  Historian's 
daughter,  Xenophon,  and  Theopompus.'  If  their  rival 
pretensions  be  restricted  within  the  more  reasonable 
bounds  of  posthumous  revisal  and  editorship,  those  of 
Xenophon  are  clearly  entitled  to  a  preference.  Xot 
only  is  the  preponderance  of  testimony  in  his  favour, 
but  he  was,  from  his  own  literary  character  and  pur- 
suits, in  every  respect  the  man  of  tlie  day  most  likely 
to  have  been  selected  for  such  an  office  by  the  Histo- 
rian's executors.  And  this  external  evidence  in  his 
favour  is  supported  by  the  Xenophontean  character  of 
several  of  those  passages  which,  while  foreign  to  the 
manner  of  Thucydides,  bear  marks  of  supplement  to, 
or  correction  of  an  original  text.'- 

'  Marcell.  §  43.  :  conf.  Diog.  La.  in  Xenopli.  §  .'37.  '-  Appendix  D. 
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His  duath.  The  traditions  concerning  the  place  of  the  Histo- 
rian's decease  are  numerous  and  conflicting.  Accord- 
ing to  Cratippus,  and  Zopyrus^,  an  obscure  author  also 
cited  as  contemporaneous,  he  died  in  Thrace ;  accord- 
ing to  Didymus^,  at  Athens  ;  according  to  Tim^us^,  in 
Italy ;  according  to  Apollodorus,  in  Asiatic  ^olia.* 
The  principal  weight  here  seems  due  to  the  account 
of  Cratippus,  both  as  that  of  a  contemporary  and  from 
its  own  intrinsic  value.  It  has  also  been  preferred  by 
Plutarch,  who  alludes  to  the  Historian's  death,  or 
rather  his  assassination,  at  Scaptesyle,  and  to  his  re- 
mains having  been  brought  to  Athens  and  deposited 
in  the  burial-ground  of  the  Cimonian  family,  as  mat- 
ters of  notoriety.^  There  is  much  inherent  proba- 
bility in  this  account,  in  the  fundamental  fact  at 
least  of  the  Historian's  death  in  Thrace.  It  has  been 
shown,  in  a  previous  part  of  this  inquiry,  that  he  took 
a  warm  personal  interest  in  his  Thracian  property ; 
and  his  inducements  to  a  settled  domicile  in  that 
region  were  not  probably  diminished  in  his  declining 
years.  Even  after  his  restoration  to  his  civic  rights, 
a  residence  at  Athens  might  have  lost  much  of  its 

*  Marcellinus,  33.  (conf.  45.)  In  the  passage  here  quoted  Marcelllnus 
rejects  the  opinion  of  Zopyrus  (that  the  Historian  died  in  Thrace)  ; 
"  although,"  he  adds,  "  its  correctness  does  happen  to  have  been  vindi- 
cated by  Cratippus."  This  expi-ession  would  seem  to  imply  that  Zojiyrus 
was,  like  Cratippus,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Thucydides,  and  had 
been  the  first  to  publish  an  account  of  his  death  which  had  been  cor- 
roborated by  Cratippus.  In  the  sequel  however  it  is  stated  by  the  same 
Marcellinus,  that  Zopyrus  had  been  quoted  by  Didymus,  as  placing  the 
Historian's  death,  not  in  Thrace,  but  at  Athens.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  reconcile  this  discrepancy  by  changing  ep^V-j;,  in  the  first  passage  of 
Marcellinus,  into  'ArrnoJ.  But  this  whole  text  seems  to  abound  in  errors 
or  false  readings:  conf.  Poppo,  vol.  i.  p.  31. ;  Grauert  im  Rheinisch. 
Mus.  1827,  p.  184. 

^  Ap.  ISIarcell.  32.  3  ^p.  Marcell.  33. 

•*  Ap.  Steph.  Byz.  in  Parparon.  ^  In  Cimon,  c.  4. 
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clicarm  to  one  who  seems  to  have  had  little  taste  for 
doiiiestic  politics,  and  who  had  been  subjected  by  his 
fellow-citizens  to  degrading  penalties,  involving  exile 
during  the  best  twenty  years  of  his  life.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  monument,  whether  sepulchre  or 
cenotaph,  Avith  his  name  inscribed,  was  shown  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias  in  the  Cimonian  cemetery,  situated, 
it  would  appear,  without  the  Melitian  gate  of  the  city, 
near  the  suburban  village  of  Coele.^ 

In  the  legendary  notices  of  his  domestic  relations, 
Thucydides  is  represented  as  a  married  man,  and  as 
the  father  of  a  son  and  a  daughter.'-  The  wife  and 
daughter  are  left  anonymous.  Of  the  son,  Timo- 
theus,  nothing  more  is  recorded  than  the  name.  The 
daughter  shares,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Xenophon  and 
Theopompus,  the  credit  of  having  continued  the  in- 
terrupted labours  of  her  father. 

11.  In  following  up  this  sketch  of  the  life  of  Thucy-  iiis  d.a- 
dides  by  a  concise  review  of  his  character,  it  has  been  [,^^1."  wkT 
considered  desirable  to  combine  with  tliat  review  a  Vl"'  °f 

Herodotus. 

comparative  estimate  of  his  genius,  and  tliat  of  his 
distinguished  rival  Herodotus ;  the  case  being  one  in 
Avhicli  the  aid  of  contrast,  at  all  times  an  eiFective 
means  of  illustrating  human  qualities,  seems  to  be 
more  peculiarly  available. 

Herodotus  and  Thucydides  were,  in  respect  to  the 
whole,  or  greater  part  of  the  active  life  of  each,  con- 
temporaneous. They  were,  the  one  by  birthright  the 
other  by  choice  and  adoption,  citizens  of  the  same 
commonwealth.  They  enjoyed  similar  advantages 
of  birth  and  education,  wrote  under  the  same   in- 

^  Paus.  Att.  xxiii. ;  riutarcli,  loc  cit. ;  ^Marccll.    IG.  5.j.  ;  Anonym. 
Vit.  Thuc.  10. 

=*  Marcell.  §  53. ;  Siiid.  In  Tliuoji' 
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fluence   of  political  and    patriotic    feeling,    on   sub- 
jects of  a  strictly  national  character  and  presenting 
other  points  of  resemblance.      They  each  possessed 
in  a  high  degree  the  more  valuable  qualities  of  his- 
torical writers.      Yet  the   difference   between  their 
productions,  in  composition  and  style,  in  the  scope 
and    character   of  the   intellectual  capacity  and   in 
the   tone   of  moral   and   religious   sentiment  which 
they  reflect,  is  of  that  peculiar  nature  which  is  com- 
monly observable  between  writers,  not  merely  of  dif- 
ferent tempers  but  of  different  ages  and  states    of 
society.     Herodotus  has  been  characterised,  in  a  for- 
mer chapter,  as  a  man  whose  habits  and  sympathies 
were  identified  with  " the  good  old  time;"  with  the 
ao-e  of  which  he  wrote  rather  than  that  in  which  he 
lived.     Thucydides  may,  with  equal  justice,  be  pro- 
nounced  still  more   in    advance    of   the  intellectual 
standard  of  the  times,  than    Herodotus   was  in  ar- 
rear  of  it.     It  would  not  indeed  be  easy  to  name, 
in  any  period  of  pagan  antiquity,  a   man  so    gene- 
rally devoid  of   the  prejudices    of  paganism.      The 
one  therefore  may  be  considered  as  representing  the 
progress  of  the  age,  the  other   its    conservative  or 
stationary  element.      In  the   one  the  working  of  a 
naturally  clear  head  and  sober  judgement,  is  liable  to 
be  disturbed  by  a  lively  imagination  and  unsuspect- 
iiio-  simplicity  of  heart.     In  the  other  a  powerful  but 
over-subtle   intellect  is  frequently  led,  by  its  excess 
of  speculative   acumen,  to  overstep   the  just   limits 
between  sound  argument    and  sophistry.     The  one 
everywhere  exhibits  a  confiding  deference  for  national 
tradition   in   all  its  forms,  historical,   mythical,   and 
poetical.     In  the  other  a  zealous  spirit  of  research 
after  historical  truth  is  combined  with  a  contempt  for 
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all  popular  legend,  unless  in  so  far  as  it  may  seem  to 
embody  a  substantial  element  of  fact.  The  venera- 
tion of  Herodotus  for  the  sound  religious  doctrine  of 
a  Supreme  providence  and  its  retributive  justice, 
extends  to  all  or  most  of  the  vulgar  superstition  by 
which,  in  his  native  Pantheon,  that  doctrine  was 
partly  disfigured,  partly  adorned.  Thucydides  ex- 
hibits a  marked  indifference  to,  if  not  positive  dis- 
belief in,  the  whole  fabric  of  pagan  faith  and  worship, 
from  the  summit  of  its  visionary  superstructure  to 
its  more  solid  basement  of  natural  religion.  In  He- 
rodotus the  frank  expression  of  his  own  opinions  and 
feelings  borders  occasionally  on  egotism.  Thucydides, 
on  all  convenient  occasions,  diso-uises  his  own  iudf'e- 
ments  on  men  and  things  by  delivering  them  in  the 
words  of  others. 

Among  the  more  delicate  modes  in  which  the  open- 
ness of  the  one  character  and  the  reserve  of  the  other 
betray  themselves,  may  be  remarked,  that  the  text  of 
Plerodotus  throws  a  clear  liglit  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  literary  attainments.  That  of  Thucy- 
dides is  comparatively  barren  of  such  data.  The 
former,  it  is  true,  enjoyed,  in  the  varied  character  of 
his  subject,  opportunities  that  were  wanting  to  his 
rival,  for  a  display  of  such  properly  scientific  quali- 
fications, geographical,  astronomical,  or  philological, 
as  he  possessed.  He  was  however  under  no  similar 
obligation  to  exhibit  his  acquaintance  with  polite 
literature.  Yet  Herodotus  quotes,  inclusive  of  ano- 
nymous writers,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  authors  in 
different  branches  of  composition,  some  of  them  in 
repeated  instances ;  and  the  influence  exercised  on 
his  genius  by  several  of  tliem  is  perceptible  through- 
out his  work.     Tlic   direct    appeals    of  Tluicydides 
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to  former  writers  are  limited  to  Homer  and  Hel- 
lanicus,  and  these  are  quoted  merely  as  historical 
authorities.  He  also  gives  us  incidentally  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  conversant  with  the  works  of 
"all"  the  previous  historians,  or  "  logographers"  as 
he  calls  them.^  But  with  the  above  two  exceptions, 
neither  book  nor  passage  of  any  author  is  referred 
to.^  This  barrenness  of  such  allusion  can  hardly 
proceed  I'rom  ignorance  in  a  contemporary  of  Sopho- 
cles, Euripides,  and  Aristophanes,  and  one  whose 
whole  tone  of  sentiment  and  language  proves  him  to 
be  a  highly  educated  man.  It  does  but  the  more 
clearly  mark  his  essentially  practical  turn  of  mind, 
and  his  disinclination  to  stray  from  the  direct  course 
of  his  subject,  or  expose  himself  to  the  charge  of  that 
undue  excursiveness  which  he  condemns  in  others. 
It  must  however  also  be  admitted,  in  justice  to 
Herodotus,  that  his  references  to  the  popular  litera- 
ture indicate  an  exercise  of  critical  judgement  which 
is  wanting  in  Thucydides.  The  former  on  several 
occasions  speculates,  and  with  some  acuteness,  on  the 
age  and  genuine  character  of  the  works  which  he 
quotes.  Thucydides,  from  the  unqualified  manner 
in  which  he  subscribes^  to  the  popular  belief  that  the 
Delian  hymn  to  Apollo  was  a  genuine  production  of 

1  I.  97.:  conf.  21. 

*  Two  passages  of  the  History  may  seem  to  contain  traces  of  anony- 
mous citation  from  popular  poets.  The  concluding  section  of  the  ad- 
mirable speech  of  Nicias  (viii.  77.),  dvSpeg  yap  TroXi^,  km  oii  rtixr],  k.t.X., 
is  a  celebrated  maxim  of  Alcseus,  paraphrased  also  by  iEschylus,  So- 
phocles, and  other  writers  (see  Vol.  III.  p.  267.).  The  description 
of  Spartan  dainties  in  iv.  26.,  ^riKwva  fisniXiTMfisirii',  Kal  Xivov  <nr(pi.ut 
KiKoftfiffoi',  also  sounds  more  like  a  fragment  of  Alcman,  than  an  original 
text  of  Thucydides.  See  Vol.  III.  p.  201.  sq. ;  and  the  passages  of  Alc- 
man there  referred  to. 

^  III.  104. 
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liomer,  in  the  face  of  internal  proofs  to  the  contraiy, 
which  could  not  have  escaped  his  acumen  had  his 
attention  been  called  to  them,  may  be  })rcsumed  not 
to  have  been  much  conversant  with  such  questions. 

If  Thucydides  has  less  opportunity,  he  also  shows 
less  inclination  than  Herodotus  to  hazard  opinions  on 
points  of  speculative  science,  beyond  the  immediate 
requirements  of  his  narrative.  His  geographical  com- 
mentaries are  limited  to  countries  where  his  scene 
of  action  is  laid,  and  are  neither  frequent  nor  copious. 
His  remarks  on  physiological  questions  amount  to 
little  more  than  an  occasional  sneer  at  the  prevailing 
credulity,  which  instead  of  explaining  the  phenomena 
of  xS'ature  by  natural  causes,  ascribed  to  those  pheno- 
mena a  counteracting  influence  on  her  own  economy. 
In  two  passages  alone  does  he  distinctly  imply  that 
his  own  views  were  more  sound  or  more  sceptical.^ 
In  one  he  remarks  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  could 
only  take  place  at  the  time  of  full  moon.  Here  he 
stops  short ;  content  with  stating  the  ftict  which  he 
knew,  and  leaving  the  reader  to  seek  in  some  more 
professedly  scientific  quarter,  the  explanation  which 
he  was  probably  himself  able  to  afford.  The  other 
is  where,  after  describing  the  ravages  caused  by  an 
influx  of  the  sea  during  an  earthquake,  he  adds,  that 
without  an  earthquake  he  did  not  believe  any  such 
effect  could  be  produced.-'  His  work  as  little  indi- 
cates as  that  of  his  predecessor  a  knowledge  of  any 
tonn-ue  but  his  own.  There  is  however  tliis  differ- 
ence,  that  while  Herodotus,  by  the  pliilological  specu- 
lations in  which  he  indulges,  shows  the  extent  of  his 
ignorance,  Thucydides,  by  abstaining  from  all  such 

'   II.  28.  :  compare  also  vii.  50.  '  m.  89. :  coiif.  vii.  79. 
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discussions,  withholds  the  means  of  estimating  his 
knowledge.  Amid  the  general  neglect  of  philological 
pursuit  in  those  days,  the  most  that,  on  conjectural 
grounds,  can  be  claimed  for  him,  is  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Thracian  tongue,  botli  on  account  of  his 
near  connexion  by  blood  and  property  with  Thrace, 
and  of  the  personal  influence  which,  as  he  himself 
informs  us,  he  possessed  among  its  native  population. 
While  the  general  tone  of  thought  and  feeling 
in  both  authors  indicates  essentially  honest  and 
truthful  minds,  Thucydides,  in  regard  to  historical 
or  political  impartiality,  appears  on  the  whole  to 
have  the  advantage.  The  impartiality  of  Herodotus 
has  been  considered  in  every  age  liable  to  doubt, 
and  has  been  keenly  attacked  on  at  least  plausible 
grounds.  That  of  Thucydides  has  never  been  seriously 
questioned  in  any  itself  impartial  quarter.  No  undue 
leaning  either  towards  Athenian  or  Spartan,  democrat 
or  oligarch,  has  been  or  can  fairly  be  imputed  to  him. 
He  has  not  indeed  left  us  in  doubt  as  to  his  own 
political  opinions.  Like  every  other  great  writer  of 
antiquity,  he  was  opposed  to  pure  democratic  govern- 
ment. But  any  charge  of  partisanship,  that  might 
be  founded  on  his  expressions  of  favour^  to  the  ari- 
stocratical  principle,  is  elFectually  neutralised  by  his 
unqualified  admiration  for  the  character  and  policy 
of  Pericles,  the  most  distinguished  promoter  of  de- 
mocratic privilege,  and  by  the  elaborate  panegyric  on 
the  Athenian  republic  which  he  places  in  the  mouth 
of  that  orator.  Of  his  dispassionate  judgement  on  in- 
ternational questions,  something  may  perhaps  be  due 
to  circumstances  as  well  as  to  his  own  sense  of  equity. 
One  honourable  trait  of  his  character,  which  in  the 

'   VIII.  97. 
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vicissitudes  of  his  fortune  or  his  narrative  is  never 
cifaced,  is  his  genuine  Attic  patriotism.  This  feeling, 
if  allowed  its  full  influence  in  a  work  describing  a  life 
and  death  struggle  between  two  ri\al  interests,  might 
have  shown  itself  in  modes  too  favourable  to  the  side 
on  which  the  author's  OAvn  sympathies  were  enlisted. 
The  wound  inflicted  by  the  result  of  his  Amphipoli- 
tan  campaign,  may  hence  have  helped  to  cherish  and 
maintain  that  rigid  impartiality  which  is  everywhere 
perceptible ;  and  posterity  may  thus  have  profited  by 
his  disgrace  and  exile,  as  well  in  this  respect,  as  in  the 
leisure  with  which  they  provided  hiin  lor  the  prose- 
cution of  his  research. 

As  a  whole  however  the  character  of  Thucydides, 
as  reflected  in  his  own  page,  is  that  of  a  less  amiable 
man  than  Herodotus.  His  judgements  of  human  con- 
duct are  more  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of  their 
moral  distinctions,  and  the  subtlety  with  which  they 
are  drawn,  than  for  generosity  of  feeling  or  appre- 
ciation of  virtue.  The  elaborate  care  with  v^diich  he 
dresses  up  his  pictures  of  vice,  and  analyses  the  com- 
plex variety  of  forms  which  it  assumed  in  his  own 
time,  seems  to  indicate,  if  not  a  naturally  morose  dis- 
position, a  temper  soured  by  disappointment,  and 
contrasts  unpleasantly  with  the  genial  Avannth  of 
feeling  that  animates  the  moral  judgements  of  Hero- 
dotus. This  morbidity  of  temperament  may  also 
possibly  have  its  advantage,  as  contributing  to  that 
dispassionate  estimate  of  men  and  things  which  forms 
one  of  his  chief  merits  as  a  historian.  AVhere  how- 
ever his  personal  feelings  are  concerned,  it  shows 
itself  in  a  less  creditable  manner,  in  the  sarcastic, 
almost  malignant  terms,  for  example,  of  his  indirect 
allusions  to  Herodotus. 
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State  of  12.  The  contrast  above  traced  in  the  genius  of  the 

"scn'iHM  ill  two  authors  may  be  extended  with  equal  effect  to 
his  work,  ^j^^^^  ^£  ^j^^  times  of  which  they  wrote,  as  exhibited 
in  the  work  of  each.  It  is  one  sadly  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  more  advanced  stage  of  society.  In  the 
picture  presented  by  Herodotus,  of  Greece  during  and 
prior  to  the  Persian  war,  the  character  of  the  people, 
under  all  the  varied  forms  and  fluctuations  of  their 
political  government,  of  oligarchy,  aristocracy,  de- 
mocracy, of  settled  constitution,  revolution,  usurpa- 
tion, still  appears  under  its  best  and  most  agreeable 
aspect.  The  sentiment  of  local  patriotism  is  com- 
bined, in  Athens  and  other  leading  states,  with  zeal 
for  the  national  honour  and  interests.  The  conflict  of 
factions  tends  to  elicit  the  virtues  rather  than  the 
vices  of  the  citizens.  Men  of  conunanding  talent  and 
generous  tempers  rise  to  the  head  of  affairs.  Bad 
causes  acquire  dignity  from  the  character  of  their 
supporters.  The  despotism  of  the  usurper  is  often 
so  blended  with  the  virtues  of  the  paternal  sove- 
reign that  the  extinction  of  freedom  seems  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  subject  people.  No  material 
change  for  the  worse  is  perceptible  during  the  en- 
suing half-century.  The  period  between  the  Persian 
and  the  Peloponnesian  wars,  may  be  considered  as 
that  of  the  greatest  prosperity  ever  enjoyed  by  the 
Greek  states.  Those  naturally  restless  communities 
appear  animated  by  as  general  an  inclination  as 
they  were  capable  of  experiencing,  to  repose  from 
war  and  faction,  and  occupy  themselves  with  those 
arts  of  peace  which  they  so  rapidly  carried  to  per- 
fection. The  maritime  republics  were  content,  by 
a  partial  sacrifice  of  independence,  to  enjoy  tran- 
quillity under  the    as   yet    mild    sway   of  Athens. 
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Sparta,  retaining  her  previous  ascendancy  among 
tlie  continental  states,  relapsed  into  those  habits 
of  political  sluggishness  for  Avliich  she  was  prover- 
bial, when  no  motive  of  self-preservation,  or  other 
powerful  inducement,  impelled  her  to  extend  her 
sphere  of  action  beyond  her  Peloponnesian  circle  of 
interests.  Wars  no  doubt  there  were  during  this 
period,  but  they  were  of  a  comparatively  languid 
character,  and  carried  on  more  with  a  view  to  the 
better  consolidation  of  peace,  than,  as  afterwards, 
from  a  thirst  of  conquest  or  impatience  of  rival  in- 
fluence. 

But  the  2:erms  of  future  turl)ulence  were  stea- 
dily  ripening  beneath  the  outer  surface  of  tranquil- 
lity. The  policy  of  Athens  had  been,  during  the 
M'hole  period,  a  plausible  course  of  self-aggrandise- 
ment at  the  expense  of  her  weaker  neighbours ;  and 
her  protectorship  of  the  maritime  republics  placed  at 
her  disposal  pecuniary  resources  surpassing  those  of 
the  rest  of  Greece  united.  This  accumulation  of 
power  and  wealth  in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  rival, 
led  the  Dorian  states  to  unite  the  more  closely  for 
their  security,  and  at  length  provoked  their  leader 
Sparta  to  resent  and  oppose  the  threatened  encroach- 
ments on  her  own  immediate  province.  The  part 
taken  by  Athens  in  the  quarrel  between  Corcyra  and 
Corinth  in  432  B.C.,  as  a  first  step  to  the  spread 
of  her  influence  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Hellenic  body  politic,  forms,  in  the 
jiulgement  of  Thucydides,  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war. 

The  commencement  of  that  war  is  an  epoch  of 
marked  deterioration  in  the  Greek  character.  As 
Athens  is  the  state  from  which  the  social  revolutions 
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of  Greece  mainly  derive  their  tone,  it  is  in  the  vicis- 
situdes of  Athenian  politics  that  the  change  is  chiefly 
observable.  Pure  democratic  government  acts,  where 
it  acts  most  effectively,  under  the  guidance  of  some 
ruling  demagogue,  on  the  choice  of  whom  conse- 
quently the  spirit  of  its  action  depends.  In  the 
century  prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  disinterested 
2:)atriotism  and  simplicity  of  manners  in  the  mass  of 
the  citizens,  insured  a  preference  of  able  and  virtu- 
ous rulers,  and  produced  an  abundance  of  such  men 
qualified  to  direct  aifairs.  In  the  ensuing  period 
these  qualities  were  supplanted,  in  the  people  by  poli- 
tical pride  and  self-indulgence  at  home,  oppression  of 
dependents  abroad  ;  in  their  leaders  by  subserviency 
to  popular  caprice.  There  could  hardly  be  a  more  effi- 
cient course  of  democratic  policy  than  that  pursued 
at  Athens  under  the  direction  of  Miltiades,  Aristides, 
Themistocles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles  ;  or  one  more  disas- 
trous than  that  which  ensued  under  Cleon,  Nicias, 
and  Alcibiades.  Pericles,  who  died  in  the  third  year 
of  the  war,  was  the  last  example  of  that  rare  union 
of  civic  virtue  with  political  and  military  genius, 
which  distinguished  the  earlier  brilliant  series  of 
democratic  rulers.  Nicias,  surpassed  by  none  of  his 
predecessors  in  sterling  moral  worth  and  pure  pa- 
triotism, wanted  energy  and  genius  as  a  statesman 
or  commander.  In  Alcibiades,  political  and  military 
genius  of  the  highest  order  was  exercised  in  reckless 
defiance  of  moral  principle.  The  common  charac- 
teristic of  the  other  Attic  leaders  who  figure  towards 
the  close  of  the  war  is  a  mediocrity  of  talent,  which 
as  little  qualified  them  to  grapple  with  the  martial 
energy  of  Laced^mon,  as  with  the  licentious  impolicy 
of  the  home  government. 
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This  deterioration  is  common  to  the  confederacy 
at  large ;    though  less    marked   perhaps,  in   Sparta 
owing  to  the    greater  uniformity  of   her  social    ha- 
bits ;  in  the  secondary  states,   owing  to  their  more 
limited  field  of  influence.      The  wholesome  restraint 
which  fear  of  the  foreign  invader   had  imposed  on 
local  feuds  and  jealousies  was  now  removed.       The 
rival  communities,  from    whom  we    part    in   Hero- 
dotus still  united  in  defence  of  the  common  coun- 
try, reappear    in    Thucydides  bent  on   the   ruin  of 
each    other  ;    and    the    barbarian   enemy  is  courted 
by   each    of  his  former    adversaries    as    a   welcome 
ally  against  their  former  confederates.     Never  were 
the  hostile  passions  of  any  people  called  forth  with 
greater  intensity,  or  in  a  greater  variety  of  modes, 
tiian  in  this    memorable  civil  war ;    and  never   has 
such  an  ebullition   of  international    animosity  been 
described  with  more  vivid  effect  than  in  the  narra- 
tive of  Thucydides.     During  seven  and  twenty  years, 
all  the  resources  of  several    scores    of  high-spirited 
commonwealths,   all  the  faculties   of  their   citizens, 
were  on  the  stretch  to  forward  the  work  of  mutual 
destruction  ;  the  sea  swarming  with  fleets  and  squa- 
drons,   flitting   from  coast  to    coast,    and   island   to 
island  ;  some    engaged  in  combating  each  other,  in 
assaulting  hostile  ports,   or  ravaging  hostile  shores  ; 
others  in  transporting  land  troops  for  service  in  the 
interior,    where    armies   of  corresponding    numbers 
were  everywhere  as  actively  employed.     In  the  ne- 
gotiations carried  on  during  temporary  suspensions 
of  arms,    all   the    machinery    of   diplomatic    fraud 
was  put   in  motion  with    hitherto    unexampled   ef- 
frontery ;    treaties  violated,  promises   broken,  vows 
perjured.      The  motives  of  action   were  not  cvery- 
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wliere  the  same.  Those  of  state  policy,  by  which 
the  leading  combatants  were  influenced,  where  less 
active  among  their  weaker  neighbours,  were  made 
lip  by  ties  of  party,  tribe,  or  antient  alliance,  or 
even,  where  a  neutral  course  would  have  been  pre- 
ferred, by  the  necessity  of  taking  a  side ;  the  rule, 
that  whoever  is  not  for  us  is  against  us,  being 
strictly  enforced,  unless  in  the  rare  instance  of  some 
defaulter  powerful  enough  to  assert  his  right  of  neu- 
trality. The  whole  contending  body  was  ostensibly 
ran2;ed  under  the  banners  either  of  Athens  or  of 
Sparta,  as  the  chiefs,  the  one  of  the  Ionian,  the  other 
of  the  Dorian  race ;  the  one  of  the  naval,  the  other 
of  the  military  power  of  Greece  ;  the  one  of  the 
Democratic,  the  other  of  the  Aristocratic  interest. 
These  bonds  of  union  were  not  however  so  close 
as  to  preclude,  among  the  members  of  each  league, 
a  number  of  lukewarm,  insincere,  or  doubtful  par- 
tisans, sufficient  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  federal 
war  by  defections,  clianges  of  policy,  and  intestine 
revolutions.  In  some  of  the  states,  Corcyra,  Argos, 
Samos,  the  struggles  of  faction  were  marked  by  a 
virulence  and  ferocity  unparalleled  in  the  previous 
annals  of  Greek  party  feud. 
Its  political  13.  One  most  lamentable  feature  of  difference  be- 
ni'iVfero'-  tween  the  two  periods  is  the  recklessness  of  human 
life,  or  rather  the  thirst  for  human  blood,  Avhich  every- 
where horrifies  the  modern  student  of  Thucydides. 
r)attles  between  Hellenic  armies,  if  less  frequent,  were 
often  as  bloody,  and  perhaps  as  fiercely  vindictive^,  in 
the  one  period  as  in  the  other.  But  of  those  cold- 
blooded, deliberate  massacres  of  unarmed,  often  harm- 

^  Herod,  vi,  75.  :  conf.  78.     This  act  of  tbe  maniac  Spartan  was  con- 
sidered in  bis  own  day  a  monstrous  case  of  exception. 
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less,  bodies  of  Greek  citizens  by  their  fellow-country- 
men, so  familiar  in  the  page  of  Thucydides,  there 
is    little    if  any    trace    in    that    of   Herodotus.       In 
the  struggles  of  hostile  faction  which  he   describes, 
at   Athens    or   in    other    parts   of  Greece,    we    hear 
notliing  of  any  sweeping  destruction  of  their  oppo- 
nents by  a  successful  party.      Xo  paid  assassins  are 
found  posted  at  convenient  corners  of  the  Pnyx  or 
Agora,   to  pick  off  the  more  distinguished   victims, 
where    a    wliolesale   butchery   was    thought  inexpe- 
dient.    Tliere   can  be  no   better  proof  of  the   com- 
parative  rarity  of  such  acts  of  j^olitical  murder  in 
the  earlier  period,  than  the  fact  that  almost  the  only 
one  recorded  by  Herodotus,  that  of  the  Cylonian  con- 
spirators, which  would  hardly  deserve  mention  among 
the  excesses  of  a  like  nature  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  was  considered  of  such  importance   in   its  own 
day,  as  to  form  one  of  the  most  memorable  epochs  in 
the  annals  of  Hellenic  faction.     Massacres  of  a  far 
more  aggravated  nature  are  so  frequent  in  the  narra- 
tive of  Thucydides,  that  we  become  habituated  to  them 
as  ordinary  occurrences.     The  announcement  by  the 
Historian,  that  on  the  surrender  of  a  besieged  city 
"  the  adult  male  citizens  were  slain,  the  women  and 
"  children  sold  as  slaves,"  forms  a  sort  of  recurring 
commonplace  in  his  text,  like  those  whicli  record  tlie 
dates  of  years  of  the  war,  or  the  transitions  from  the 
summer  to  the  winter  season.     Nor  had  such  outrao^es 

o 

in  many  cases  the  excuse  of  being  committed  in  the 
heat  of  victory,  or  after  an  obstinate  resistance  in- 
volving perhaps  heavy  loss  to  the  conquerors,  or 
otherwise  under  the  immediate  impulse  of  excited 
feelings.  The  question  whether  some  five  thousand 
Hellenic  freemen  should    or  should  not  be    slaugh- 
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tered,  for  no  other  crime  than  asserting  their  liber- 
ties, or  faithfully  serving  an  ally  to  whom  they  were 
bound  by  antient  ties   of  gratitude  and  friendship, 
is  frequently  reserved   for  grave   discussion   in  the 
senate-hall,    and  decided    commonly   on   grounds  of 
pure  expediency  ;  those  of  humanity  or  justice  being 
purposely  kept  out  of  view  by  the  orators  on  the  side 
of  mercy  (so  we  are  assured  by  one  of  themselves^) 
as  irrelevant  to  the  occasion,  and  more  likely  to  fa- 
tigue or  offend  the  audience  than  to  procure  votes. 
The  difference  between  the  two  periods  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  subjoined  pair  of  examples.     If  ever 
there  was  a  case  in  which  treason  to  a  national  cause, 
and  service  in  the  ranks  of  an  alien  enemy,  could  have 
justified  the  destruction  of  the  offender  by  the  party 
betrayed,  it  was  the  defection  of  Thebes  to  the  in- 
terest of  Xerxes.     Yet  all  the  vengeance  exacted  was 
the  death  of  the  two  political  leaders  who  had  guided 
her  counsels.      On  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  a  generation  afterwards,  Platcea,  the  Greek 
republic  which,  perhaps   above  all  others,   had   dis- 
tinguished  itself  by  its  patriotic  resistance   to   the 
Medes,  was,  mainly  as  an  act  of  grace  to  that  same 
Thebes,  expunged  by  Sparta  from  the  map  of  Greece, 
and  the  whole  population  of  the  city  on  whom  the 
destroyer  could  lay  his  hands  was  massacred  in  cold 
blood  ;  the  only  crime  laid  against  her  being  her  ad- 
herence to  her  old  ally  Athens,  to  whose  protection 
against  Theban  oppression  she  had,  by  the  advice  of 
Sparta  herself,  originally  been  induced  to  resort.    Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  this  act  of  atrocity  was 
perpetrated  on  men  who  had  signalised  themselves  by 
martial  achievements  in  defence  of  their  city,  unsur- 
passed in  the  annals  of  Greek  warfare,  achievements 

'    liT.  44.  sqq. 
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■\vliicli  in  better  times  would  have  secured  for  a  con- 
quered enemy,  from  a  generous  victor,  not  mercy 
alone,  but  admiration  and  honourable  treatment. 
Such  generous  feelings  seem  to  have  been  completely 
extinct  amon";  the  warriors  of  Greece  durino;  this 
crisis  of  her  history.  Ko  trace  at  least  of  their 
active  influence  appears  in  the  page  of  Thucydides. 
Humanity  was  reserved  for  occasions  when  it  could 
be  made  subservient  to  expediency.  The  garrison  of 
Spliacteria  was  spared  alive,  owing  to  the  advantage 
which  the  possession  of  three  hundred  Spartan  priso- 
ners of  rank  gave  to  the  Athenians  in  their  subsequent 
dealings  with  the  enemy.  In  their  conduct  towards 
friends  and  allies,  as  towards  rivals  and  opponents, 
self-interest  was  the  ruling  principle  of  both  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians.  The  few  examples  of  disinte- 
rested devotion  to  a  common  cause  under  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, are  on  the  part  of  inferior  members  of 
either  alliance ;  and  the  apathy  with  which,  in  re- 
peated instances,  the  humble  but  faithful  confederate 
has  been  left  to  destruction  by  the  protecting  power, 
in  the  face  of  promises  of  support,  forms  another 
distressing  feature  in  the  character  of  the  age.^ 

The  whole  number  of  adult  male  Greek  citizens 
thus  deliberately  massacred  by  their  own  countrymen, 
during  the  twenty-one  years  of  the  war  described 
by  Thucydides,  can  hardly  be  rated  at  much  less 
than  15,000  ;  to  which  about  a  fourth  of  that  num- 
ber may  be  added  for  the  remainder  of  the  contest ; 
in  all,  from  17,000  to  18,000.'-^     AVhen  we   consider 

'  Appendix  E. 

"  The  passages  from  which  this  estimate  has  been  made  up  are :  i.  30., 
II.  5.  67.,  III.  32.  34.  50,  68.  70.  81.  111.,  iv.  46.  48.  57.  74.,  v.  32.  83. 
116.,  VI.  61.,  VII.  3.  23.  53.,  viii.  21.  65,  66.  70.  73. ;  Xenoph.  Ilellen.  ii. 
i.  31,  32.,  II.  ii.  6.     The  principal   items   arc  the  massacre  of  the  whole 
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the  veneration  entertained,  in  theory  at  least,  by 
the  Greeks  for  their  own  race,  as  compared  with 
other  "barbarous"  nations;  its  limited  numbers,  and 
the  obvious  expediency  of  maintaining  them  for  the 
common  safety,  in  at  least  their  existing  proportion 
to  the  foreign  enemy  and  the  slave  population ;  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  motives  of  policy,  if 
not  of  humanity,  Avould  have  interfered  to  check  a 
system  by  which,  in  a  general  war  of  any  length,  the 
free  population  of  some  districts  was  liable  to  be  ex- 
terminated, and  that  of  most  others  seriously  reduced. 
The  advantage  derivable  from  the  practice  by  either 
contending  party  could  be  but  trifling.  Where  no 
quarter  was  given  by  either,  the  loss  of  troops  or  of 
partisans  to  each  must  have  been  nearly  balanced. 
But  the  diminution  of  the  Hellenic  population  at  large 
was  a  calamity  common  to  the  whole  confederacy. 
The  perpetration  of  such  atrocities  by  rival  Greek 

adult  male  free  population  of  Melos  (5000?)  and  Scione  (1500?)  by 
the  Athenians  ;  and  of  that  of  Hjsife  (1500  ?)  by  the  Spartans.  In  these 
and  other  cases,  where  the  exact  numbers  have  not  been  given  by  the 
historians,  the  conjectural  estimate  has  been  taken  on  a  moderate 
principle.  Melos,  for  example,  was  probably  as  populous  a  state  as 
Mitylene  ;  and  as  the  leaders  alone  of  the  aristocratical  party  in  the 
latter  (also  slain  by  the  Athenians)  amounted  to  1000,  the  whole  adult 
population  of  the  former  may  reasonably  be  rated  at  5000.  About  1200 
in  the  list  of  Thucydides,  and  3000  in  that  of  Xenophon,  are  prisoners  of 
war.  The  former  number  however,  it  must  be  observed,  comprises 
scarcely  a  third  of  the  whole  slain  ;  having  been  limited  to  the  propor- 
tion which  can  fliirly  be  assumed  to  have  been  Greek  freemen.  The 
number  of  Athenian  captives  slain  by  Lysander  (Xenoph.  ii.  i.  32.), 
after  the  action  of  ^gospotami,  has  been  rated  at  3000  ;  taking  the 
Athenian  ships  of  the  fleet  at  100  onlj',  and  the  Athenian  freemen  of  each 
crew  at  30.  "Were  we  to  add  the  prisoners  of  war  omitted  on  the 
ground  above  stated,  the  whole  number  of  persons  described  by  Thucy- 
dides and  Xenophon  as  butchered  in  cold  blood  during  the  war,  would 
be  little  short  of  20,000.  And  this  does  not  include  any  portion  of  the 
captives  taken  at  Syracuse,  unaccounted  for  by  Thucydides,  or  the  2000 
Helots  mentioned  by  him  in  iv.  80. 
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communities  seems  to  have  been  considered  by  them- 
selves, or  is  at  least  represented  by  their  Historian, 
as  a  sort  of  international  privilege  peculiar  to  their 
own  quarrels  ;  venial,  if  not  meritorious,  when  kept 
within  the  proper  conventional  forms,  but  a  scan- 
dalous abuse  wdien  usurped  or  irregularly  exercised 
by  alien  intruders.  This  distinction  is  curiously  il- 
lustrated by  the  indignantly  pathetic  strain,  in  which 
Thucydides  enlarges  ^  on  the  excesses  committed  by 
a  band  of  Thracians  in  the  pay  of  Athens,  in  the 
Boeotian  town  of  Mycalessus,  in  a  hostile  country 
consequently,  as  contrasted  with  the  tone  of  plii- 
losophical  indifference  in  which  he  notices,  as  mere 
matters  of  fact,  the  comprehensive  butchery  by  his 
own  countrymen  of  their  fellow-Hellenes  of  Melos 
and  Mitylene. 

That  Thucydides  partook  of  the  prevailing  insen- 
sibility to  the  value  of  human  life,  appears  from  the 
unconcerned  manner  in  which  he  everywhere  retails 
such  ferocities,  without  moral  reflexion  or  remark; 
still  more  perhaps  from  the  cursory  terms  in  which 
he  notices,  or  rather  suppresses,  the  idtimate  fate  of 
his  own  Athenian  fellow-citizens  in  the  Latomie  of 
Syracuse.  After  describing  the  brutal  treatment  whicli 
the  whole  body  of  prisoners  had  experienced  from  their 
captors,  during  the  first  three  or  four  months  of  their 
confinement,  he  informs  us  that  the  survivors,  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  were  sold  as  slaves,  "  with  the  excep- 
"  tion  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  those  belonging  to  the 
"  Hellenic  States  of  Sicily  and  Italy."  What  became 
of  these,  comprising,  it  might  be  supposed,  not  the  least 
interesting  portion  of  the  whole  in  the  estimation  of 
an  Attic  historian, —  whether  they  were  slaughtered, 

'  vir.  '29. 
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or  allowed  to  linger  and  die,  one  by  one,  the  same 
miserable  death  as  so  many  of  their  comrades  before 
them, —  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  That  Thucydides 
viewed  the  crime  of  murder  even  with  indulgence, 
when  committed  for  political  purposes  of  which  he 
approved,  may  be  gathered,  it  is  to  be  feared,  from 
his  character  of  Antiphon,  whose  multiplied  acts  of 
assassination  were  not  inconsistent,  in  the  Historian's 
opinion,  with  his  being  "  second  in  virtue  to  no  man 
"  of  his  age."^ 

14.  There  is  no  work  of  classical  antiquity  which 
conveys  a  less  favourable  impression  of  the  Greek 
character  than  the  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War 
by  Thucydides.  He  not  only  presents  us  with  the 
dark  side  of  the  picture,  but  presents  it  unrelieved  by 
any  of  those  softer  or  brighter  touches  which  we 
habitually  associate  with  the  genius  of  Hellenism. 
His  narrative  is  all  but  exclusively  engrossed  with 
political  and  military  aiFairs.  On  the  general  state 
of  society  in  Greece,  on  her  science,  art,  and  literature, 
he  affords  no  information  whatever.  Not  a  word  of 
the  splendour  of  her  public  monuments,  the  brilliancy 
of  her  dramatic  representations,  the  marvels  of  her 
sculpture  and  painting.  In  so  far  as  Thucydides  is 
concerned,  we  should  never  have  known  that  such 
men  as  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  or  Aristo- 
phanes, as  Phidias,  Anaxagoras,  Gorgias,  or  Socrates, 
ever  existed.  Yet  with  all  these  the  Historian  was 
contemporaneous.  The  sums  expended  by  Pericles  on 
the  Propylasa  are  specified  as  a  statistical  fact,  along 
with  those  bestowed  on  the  construction  of  walls, 
or  the  equipment  of  ships.  The  statue  of  Minerva 
Polias  is  also  mentioned ;  but  merely  with  reference 


*  ap(T)j  oii^tvo^  vcTTipo^, — VIII.  G8.     See  Arnold's  note. 
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to  the  golden  ornaments  with  which  she  was  decked, 
and   their  convertibility  into   sinews  of  war.^     This 
forms  the  sum  total  of  notice  bestowed  by  Tluicydides 
on  tlie  fine  arts  in  the  Periclean  age.     Among  men 
distinguished  for  literary  genius,  Antiphon  alone  is 
mentioned  ;  not  however  as  founder  of  the  Attic  school 
of  forensic  eloquence,  merely  as  a  political  leader  and 
sufferer.^     Such  topics  had  not  yet  been  recognised 
by  the  custom  of  the  age    as  proper  ingredients  of 
civil    history;    and  the   strictly  practical    genius    of 
Thucydides  did  not  lead  him,  like   Herodotus,  and 
other  writers  of  more  excursive  style,  even  inciden- 
tally to  discuss  them.     But  in  order  rightly  to  appre- 
ciate the  enormity  of  that  foul  stain  on  the  Hellenic 
character  to  which  attention  has  above  been  called,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  divert  our  minds  for  a  moment 
from  the  Historian's  battles,  sieges,  and  diplomatic 
intrigues,   to  the  theatres,  gymnasia,  and  Lycea  of 
the  Attic  metropolis.     We  must  remember  that  the 
age  of  Thucydides  was  that  in  which  the  moral  and 
intellectual    culture   of  Greece,  in    all    its  principal 
branches,  attained  its  perfection.    We  nmst  remember 
that  the  men  by  whom  those  atrocities  Avere  enacted 
at  ]\Ielos  and  Mitylene,  Avere  the  same  who  at  Athens 
applauded  the  noble  maxims  of  justice  and  humanity 
inculcated  in  the  verse  of  Sophocles,  or  whose  minds 
were  elevated  and  softened  by  the  inspiring  images 
of  human  action  and  suffering  traced  by  the  hand  of 
Phidias  or  Polygnotus ;  that  the  men  who  one  day 
dissolved  in  tears  of  sympathy  for  the  fabulous  woes 
of   Hecuba  or  Polyxena,  were  the   same  who  next 
morning  deliberately  voted  in  council  for  the  slaughter 
of  thousands  of  innocent  Hellenic  fellow-countrymen, 

'  11.  1'..  2  VIII.  G8. 
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and  for  inflicting  on  as  many  Hellenic  widows  and 
orphans,  in  the  crudest  forms  of  reality,  the  bereave- 
ment and  degradation  so  feelingly  deplored  in  the 
case  of  those  mythical  heroines. 

From  the  rare  mention  of  prisoners  of  war  in  the 
Historian's  descriptions  of  battles,  it  may  be  inferred 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  soldiers  of  a  defeated 
army  who  did  not  escape  by  flight  were  put  to  the 
sword  ;  and  that  the  occasions  on  which  it  is  said 
that  quarter  was  given  and  prisoners  made,  were  the 
exceptions.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  on  several  of  these  occasions  special 
motives  are  assigned,  or  obviously  existed,  for  sparing 
life.  The  most  remarkable  cases  are  the  capture  of 
250  Corcyraaans  of  high  rank  by  the  Corinthians  ^  in 
the  Epidamnian  war,  and  that  of  the  292  Spartiates 
by  the  Athenians  at  Pylos.^  In  both  cases  the  pri- 
soners are  expressly  said  to  have  been  spared  for  the 
purpose  of  being  turned  to  political  account,  a  pur- 
pose which  in  both  they  afterwards  very  efi'ectually 
served.' 
Athens  and  TIic  distinctivc  characteristics  of  the  two  leading 
republics  remain  substantially  the  same  in  the  Thu- 
cydidean  as  in  the  Herodotean  period  ;  the  common 
deterioration  being  more  perceptible  in  Athens,  es- 

1  I.  54,  55.  ^  IV.  38. 

^  III.  70.,  IV.  41.  The  estimate  of  loss  on  either  side  in  an  action 
is  everywhere  confined  to  the  slain  or  prisoners.  The  wounded,  who, 
from  the  analogy  of  modern  warfare,  ought  to  have  been  many  times 
more  numerous  than  the  killed,  are  never  mentioned.  The  omission  is 
the  more  singular,  that  the  delivery  by  the  victor,  in  whose  possession 
.  the  field  remained,  of  the  bodies  of  the  slain  enemy,  "  under  a  flag  of 
truce,"  to  the  heralds  of  the  defeated  army,  is  one  of  the  ceremonies 
of  war  everywhere  most  punctually  performed  and  recorded.  Nothing 
is  ever  said  of  the  still  living  sufferers.  It  must,  however,  in  charity  be 
presumed,  that  they  were  not  left  behind,  and  that  their  removal  to  a 
place  of  safety  is  passed  over  unmentioned,  as  being  a  matter  of  course. 
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pecinlly  in  regard  to  that  "  humanity  "  of  character, 
by  wliich  in  earlier  better  times  she  was  so  honour- 
ably distinguished.  Iler  policy,  though  no  longer 
generous  or  disinterested,  is  still,  like  the  temper 
of  her  cftizens,  comparatively  open  and  unsuspect- 
ing. This  quality  strikes  the  more,  from  its  contrast 
Avitli  the  subtle  spirit  of  intrigue  for  which  indivi- 
dual Attic  statesmen  are  remarkable.  Careless  of 
concealment  in  her  designs,  she  is  rapid,  vigorous, 
and  unscrupulous  in  carrying  them  into  effect  ;  more 
easily  elated  by  good  fortune  than  discouraged  by 
disaster,  more  apt  to  risk  the  success  of  her  schemes 
by  over-confidence,  than  by  excess  of  caution.  Ani- 
mated by  a  boundless  ambition,  which  she  attempts 
neither  to  dissemble,  nor  to  justify  on  any  other 
ground  than  the  right  of  the  strongest,  she  allows 
no  opportunity  to  escape  of  extending  her  power  by 
whatever  means  and  in  whatever  direction. 

Sparta  maintains  her  credit  for  a  policy  dark, 
double,  and  selfish,  under  a  semblance  of  disinte- 
restedness, which  the  simplicity  of  her  social  habits 
the  better  enabled  her  to  affect.  Glorying  in  the 
narrowness  of  her  home  resources,  she  is  the  less 
inclined  to  lavish  them,  and  her  strength  consists 
mainly  in  the  tact  with  which  she  turns  to  account 
those  of  her  allies.  The  same  principle  which  in 
war  withheld  her  from  pursuing  an  enemy,  led  her 
to  prefer  an  empire  of  political  influence  to  one 
of  territorial  dominion.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the 
political  discussions  reported  in  the  Plistorian's  text, 
we  find  it  everywhere  assumed  by  the  orators  on 
the  Lacedasmonian  side,  and  admitted  or  faintly  de- 
nied by  their  opponents,  that  the  Athenians  were 
the  usurpers,  the  Spartans  tlie  upholders,  of  Greek 
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constitutional  liberty ;  and  this,  although  the  Athe- 
nians were  the  champions  of  democracy,  and  in  so 
far,  of  popular  rights,  the  Spartans  of  monarchy  or 
oligarchy.  The  latter  were  however,  in  truth,  in  all 
cases  of  necessity  or  expediency,  as  peremptory  as 
the  Athenians  in  asserting  their  authority  over  the 
weaker  members  of  their  party,  by  the  same  sophis- 
tical arguments,  and  on  the  same  paramount  principle 
that  might  makes  right. ^  But  all  they  required  was 
adhesion  to  the  Laceda3monian  cause.  They  levied 
no  tribute,  were  satisfied  with  good  will  and  good 
service,  and,  so  long  as  it  was  cheerfully  rendered, 
cared  little  for  forms  of  government.  With  the 
Athenians  the  exaction  of  money,  in  every  age  the 
most  offensive  mark  of  political  supremacy,  was  also 
the  most  indispensable,  and  was  carried  to  an  excess 
but  ill  compensated,  even  to  the  popular  party,  by  the 
ostensible  enjoyment  of  the  utmost  amount  of  demo- 
cratic privilege. 

^  See  especially  Brasidas  to  the  Acanthians,  iv.  85. 
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Book  I.     434—431. 

1.  The  Historian  defines  the  subject  of  his  work,  as  embracing  Epitome  of 
the  twenty-seven  years'  contention  among  the  Hellenic  states,  "'*^  *'^**' 
commonly  called  the  Peloponnesian  war,  with  which  he  was  con- 
temporaneous, and  of  the  vicissitudes  of  which  he  had  been  a 
careful  observer.  He  points  out  the  surpassing  importance  of 
this  series  of  events,  as  compared  with  those  of  any  other  period 
of  Grecian  history  ;  in  further  illustration  of  which  opinion  he 
concisely  passes  in  review  the  more  remarkable  vicissitudes  of  the 
Greek  race,  from  its  origin  to  the  close  of  the  last  great  Persian 
war.' 

Reverting  to  his  main  subject,  he  traces  the  remote  cause  of  the 
contest  he  had  undertaken  to  describe,  to  the  jealousy  with  which 
the  growing  power  and  ambition  of  Athens  had  iusi)ired  Lacedje- 
inon  ;  which  latter  republic  had  hitherto  been  recognised  as  the 
leading  State  of  the  Confederacy.  The  more  immediate  cause  he 
attributes  to  a  quarrel  between  Corinth  and  her  colony  Corcyra, 
regarding  the  affairs  of  Epidamnus,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Epirus, 
jointly  founded  by  Corcyra  and  Corinth ;  to  each  of  wliich  States 
application  had  been  made  by  contending  Epidamnian  factions, 
for  aid  in  enforcing  their  several  pretensions.  The  Corcyreans, 
who  had  not  hitherto  been  connected  with  either  the  Athenian  or 
the  Spartan  interest,  solicit  and  obtain  the  alliance  and  support  of 
Athens.  Several  engagements  are  fought  with  varied  success 
between  the  Corinthian  and  Corcyrsean  fleets,  in  one  of  which  an 
Athenian  squadron  takes  part.^ 

'  §  1-23.  'i  §  24—55. 
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In  connexion  with  these  events,  Potidsea  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
a  Corinthian  colony,  but  now  dependent  on  Athens,  renounces 
her  allegiance,  on  the  plea  of  oppressive  treatment  by  the  do- 
minant state.  Her  cause  is  espoused  by  Corinth  and  by  Per- 
diccas,  king  of  Macedon.  The  Athenians  defeat  the  combined 
Potidajan,  Corinthian,  and  Macedonian  force,  and  lay  siege  to 
tlie  town.  The  part  taken  by  Athens  in  these  transactions,  in- 
duces the  Lacedfemonians,  at  the  instance  of  Corinth,  to  convene 
a  council  of  Dorian  States  at  Sparta.  It  is  there  decided,  that 
the  "  Thirty  years'  "  truce  between  the  rival  Athenian  and  Dorian 
leagues,  which  had  subsisted  fourteen  years,  having  been  violated 
by  Athens,  is  at  an  end.^ 

In  a  retrospective  narrative,  the  causes  of  the  long  existing 
jealousy  betwixt  Athens  and  Sparta,  are  traced  from  the  capture 
of  Sestus,  the  last  stronghold  of  Xerxes  on  the  Hellespont,  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  now  impending  war.  The  more  remarkable 
events  of  this  period,  the  duration  of  wdiich  is  rated  by  the  His- 
torian at  fifty  years,  are,  as  concisely  summed  up  in  his  narra- 
tive :  the  transfer  from  Sparta  to  Athens  of  the  "  Hegemonia,"  or 
leadership  of  the  Greek  colonial  republics,  owing  to  offence  taken 
by  them  at  the  conduct  of  the  Spartan  commander  Pausanias  ; 
their  subsequent  reduction  by  Athens,  together  with  Euboea, 
.^gina,  Thasus,  and  other  state?,  to  the  rank  of  tributaries ; 
the  successes  of  Cimon  of  Athens  against  the  Persians,  termi- 
nating in  the  great  victory  of  the  Eurymedon  ;  the  foundation 
of  the  Athenian  colony  of  Amphipolis  in  Thrace ;  the  revolt  of 
the  Messenian  Helots,  and  their  renewed  subjugation  by  Spar- 
ta ;  the  abortive  expedition  of  the  Athenians,  in  support  of  the 
native  Egyptians  in  their  efforts  to  shake  off  the  Persian  yoke ; 
with  several  desultory  wars  among  the  Greek' states,  ending  in 
the  "  Thirty  years' "  truce,  the  rupture  of  which  was  now  at 
hand.'^ 

The  Lacedaemonians,  in  declaring  war  against  Athens  tax 
her  citizens  with  impiety,  in  permitting  Pericles,  member  of  a 
family  affected  by  the  "  Cylonian  bloodstain,"  to  enjoy  immunity 
in  their  city  or  territory.  An  account  follows  of  the  Conspiracy 
of  Cylon,  in  which  the  imputed  bloodstain  originated.  The 
Athenians  retort  on  Sparta  the  charge  of  sacrilege,  in  her  treat- 
ment of  Pausanias,  the  victor  of  Plattea ;  whose  treacherous 
correspondence  with  Xerxes,  its  discovery,   and  his  subsequent 
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death,  form  the  subject  of  another  retrospective  episode.  A 
third  is  devoted  to  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Themistoeles, 
as  connected  with  the  previous  fate  of  Pausanias.  Before  com- 
mencing hostilities,  the  Spartans  offer  terms  of  accommodation  ; 
which,  as  involving  humiliating  concessions,  are,  at  the  instance 
of  Pericles,  rejected  by  the  Athenians.' 

Book  II,     431—428  b.c. 

Six  montlis  after  the  battle  of  Potidaia,  in  the  fifteenth  year  after 
the  ratitication  of  the  "  Thirty  years'"  truce,  the  city  of  Plata3a, 
being  then  at  peace  with  all  her  neighbours,  is  suddenly,  with  the 
connivance  of  factious  citizens,  occupied  by  a  body  of  Theban 
men  at  arms.  The  Plata^ans  destroy  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
truders and  expel  the  rest.  Plata3a  being  a  steady  ally  of  Atliens, 
while  Thebes  was  in  the  interest  of  LacedsEmon,  this  event  forms, 
with  the  Historian,  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Some  account  is  given  of  the  States  composing  each  division  of 
the  confederacy .- 

The  Lacedfemonian  army  invades  Attica.  The  Athenians,  by 
advice  of  Pericles,  affording. refuge  to  the  rural  population  within 
the  city  walls,  and  allowing  the  enemy  to  ravage  their  lands, 
devote  their  whole  military  resources  to  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  maritime  warfare.  AVith  a  fleet  of  150  ships  they  make  repri- 
sals on  the  coast  of  Laconia  and  other  hostile  districts.  They 
reduce  Cephallene,  and,  ejecting  the  native  population  of  iEgina, 
repeople  the  island  with  Attic  colonists. 

The  Corinthians,  with  forty  ships,  after  an  abortive  attempt  on 
the  coast  of  Acarnania,  a  country  in  alliance  with  Athens,  are  de- 
feated with  loss  in  a  similar  attempt  on  Cephallene.^ 

In  the  ensuing  second  year  of  the  war,  the  Peloponnesians  again 
invade  Attica,  and  the  Atlienians  again  make  reprisals.  Alliens 
is  afflicted  by  a  pestilence,  which  prevails  during  two  years  in  more 
or  less  virulent  form,  and  greatly  cripples  Jier  resources.'* 

Tlie  city  of  Amphilochian  Argos,  of  which  the  Ambracians,  a 
neigiibouring  people  in  the  Spartan  interest,  had  seized  possession, 
is  recaptured  by  the  Athenian  admiral  Phormio,  and  permanently 
secured  to  the  Athenian  interest.  Potidsea  is  also  taken  after  an 
obstinate  defence.'^ 
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In  the  ensuing  third  year  of  the  war,  the  Lacedfemonians  lay 
siege  to  Platsea.  The  citizens  retire  to  Athens,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  480  men,  by  whom  the  place  is  garrisoned,  and  successfully 
defended. 1 

Active  hostilities  are  continued  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  at 
the  enti-ance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  between  the  Athenians,  with 
their  Acarnanian  allies,  and  the  Peloponnesians,  Ambracians,  and 
other  confederates  of  Sparta.  Several  naval  actions  are  fought, 
chiefly  to  the  advantage  of  Athens.^ 

The  Megarians,  with  a  small  naval  force  under  the  Spartan 
leader  Brasidas,  ravage  Salamis,  and  capture  three  Athenian 
guardships  stationed  off  that  island.^ 

About  this  time  Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odrysians,  with  an  army 
rated  at  150,000  men,  invades  Southern  Thrace  and  Macedonia, 
ostensibly  in  support  of  the  Athenian  interest  in  those  regions. 
After  a  long  and  abortive  series  of  operations  he  returns  to  his 
own  country.* 

The  Athenians  attempt  the  conquest  of  QSniadfe,  the  only  Acar- 
nanian city  opposed  to  their  interest ;  but  their  operations  are 
obstructed  by  the  overflow  of  the  river  Achelous. 

Book  III.     428— 425  b.c. 

In  the  ensuing  summer,  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  the 
Spartans  again  ravage  Attica.  The  isle  of  Lesbos  revolts  from 
the  Athenians,  who  invest  and  blockade  Mytilene.  Desultory 
hostilities  continue  on  the  coasts  of  Acarnania  and  Epirus.  The 
Athenians  fail  in  a  second  attack  on  CEniadse,  and  in  one  on  the 
coast  of  Leucadia.^ 

In  a  brilliantly  conducted  midnight  enterprise,  more  than  half 
the  Plataean  garrison  break  through  the  blockading  Spartan  lines, 
and  effect  their  escape.^ 

In  the  ensuing  fifth  year  of  the  war,  the  Lacedaemonians  exe- 
cute their  customary  invasion  of  Attica. 

In  Mytilene,  hard  pressed  by  the  besiegers,  and  disappointed 
of  relief  from  Sparta,  the  Democracy  rise  in  arms  against  their 
leaders,  and  force  a  surrender  of  the  place.  The  Athenians  in 
council  determine  to  put  to  death  the  whole  adult  male  popula- 
tion of  the  city.     This  sentence,  after  a  renewed  debate  on  the 
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question,  is  restricted  to  a  thousand  of  the  citizens  most  hostile  to 
the  Athenian  interest.^ 

An  Athenian  force  under  Nicias,  occupies  the  isle  of  Minoa  off 
the  port  of  Megara.^ 

The  garrison  of  Plata^a,  now  reduced  to  225  men,  enfeebled  by 
hunger  and  sickness,  surrender  on  terms,  which,  on  casuistical 
pretexts,  are  violated,  and  the  captives,  at  the  instance  of  their  old 
enemies  the  Thebans,  are  put  to  death.  ^ 

The  Spartan  commanders  Alcidas  and  Brasidas,  with  a  fleet  of 
fifty-three  sail,  endeavour,  by  fomenting  dissensions  in  Corcyra, 
to  detach  that  island  from  the  Athenian  interest.  After  a  fierce 
strife  of  factions,  in  which  the  Athenian  and  Spartan  forces  take 
part,  the  Athenians  and  the  democratic  party  retain  their  ascen- 
dancy.^ 

Athens  espouses  the  cause  of  the  Sicilian  republic  of  Lcontini, 
in  a  quarrel  with  Syracuse  ;  the  Leontines  being  of  Ionian  origin, 
and  supported  by  the  kindred  Sicilian  colonies,  ■while  Syracuse 
ranked  as  head  of  the  Siculo-Dorian  interest.  The  Athenians 
send  Laches  with  twenty  ships  ostensibly  to  the  relief  of  their 
ally,  but  with  the  ulterior  view  of  promoting  Attic  influence  in 
the  island.  The  plague  reappears  at  Athens,  and  afflicts  the  city 
during  another  year.^ 

In  the  following  sixth  year  of  the  war,  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail 
is  dispatched  under  Demosthenes,  to  cruise  round  the  coasts  of 
Peloponnesus.  Another  of  sixty  ships  under  Nicias,  after  a  fruit- 
less attempt  on  the  isle  of  Melos,  lands  a  force  of  several  thousand 
men  in  Bceotia,  where  they  engage  and  defeat  the  Thebans  at 
Tanagra.^' 

Demosthenes,  crossing  from  the  Peloponnesian  to  the  Acarna- 
nian  coast,  undertakes  an  expedition  into  iEtolia,  with  the  view  of 
first  reducing  the  hostile  iEtolian  states,  and  then  carrying  the 
war  across  the  fi-iendly  territory  of  Phocis  into  Bocotia.  After 
reducing  several  cities  of  the  interior,  he  is  overpowered  by  the 
natives,  and  with  a  small  remnant  of  his  army  effects  with  diffi- 
culty his  escape  to  Naupactus.'^ 

The  Peloponnesians,  under  the  Spartan  commander  Eurylochus, 
supported  by  the  ^tolians  and  other  friendly  tribes,  make  reprisals 
on  the  Athenian  fortified  positions  on  the  ^tolian  coast.     After 
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an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Naupactus,  they  concert  measures 
with  their  Ambracian  allies  for  an  invasion  of  the  Amphilochian 
Argos. 

The  Athenians  prosecute  the  war  with  partial  success  on  the 
Sicilian  and  Italo-Locrian  coasts.  They  purify  the  isle  of  Delos, 
and  a  digression  of  some  length  ensues  on  the  early  history  of  that 
island.' 

Eurylochus,  reinforced  by  3000  Ambraciotes,  invades  the  Am- 
philochian territory.  The  Acarnanians  unite  with  Demosthenes 
in  its  defence.  An  engagement  ensues,  in  which  Eurylochus  is 
defeated  and  slain.  The  Ambracians,  betrayed  and  deserted  by 
their  Peloponnesian  allies,  are  again  attacked  by  the  Acarnanians, 
and  the  greater  part  destroyed.^ 

The  close  of  this  year  was  signalised  by  an  eruption  of  Mount 
Etna,  after  an  interval,  since  the  last  recorded,  of  fifty  years.^ 

Book  IV.     425—422  B.C. 

In  the  following  year,  the  seventh  of  the  war,  the  Laced jemo- 
nians  make  their  customary  inroad  into  Attica.  A  reinforcement 
of  forty  vessels  sails  to  the  Attico- Sicilian  fleet,  under  the  joint 
command  of  Eurymedon,  Sophocles,  and  Demosthenes,  with  in- 
structions to  attend  also  to  the  Athenian  interests  in  Corcyra, 
again  threatened  by  the  Lacedjeraonian  party.  Forced  by  stress 
of  weather  into  the  bay  of  Pylos,  Demosthenes  employs  the 
ships'  crews  in  fortifying  a  position  on  the  Messeno-Laconian 
coast,  and  remains  with  five  galleys  for  its  protection.  The  re- 
mainder proceed  to  Corcyra.'* 

The  Athenian  commander  Simonides  obtains  possession  of  the 
town  and  port  of  Eion,  on  the  Thracian  coast,  but  is  again  ex- 
pelled from  the  place  by  the  native  powers.-'' 

The  Lacedaemonians,  retiring  from  Attica,  and  directing  their 
whole  disposable  force,  naval  and  military,  on  Pylos,  occupy  the 
isle  of  Sphacteria  in  front  of  the  Athenian  position  with  a 
garrison  of  420  chosen  troops.  Demosthenes,  after  repelling  an 
attack  by  a  greatly  superior  body  of  assailants,  receives  a  rein- 
forcement of  forty  ships.  The  Lacedaemonians  are  again  defeated  ; 
the  Athenians  obtain  command  of  the  sea,  and  blockade  Sphac- 
teria. Disheartened  by  these  reverses,  the  Spartan  government 
sues  for  peace.     The  Athenians,  no  less  elated  by  their  success, 
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at  the  instance  of  Cleon  propose  terms  so  unpalatable,  that  the 
negotiation  falls  to  the  ground.' 

Desultory  warfare  continues,  by  sea  and  land,  between  the 
Athenian  and  Syracusan  parties  in  Sicily,  chiefly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Athenians. - 

The  prolonged  resistance  of  the  Sphacterian  garrison  creates 
discontent  at  Athens.  After  a  warm  discussion  in  the  Council, 
Cleon  is  sent  with  a  reinforcement  of  light  troops,  to  share  the 
command  with  Demosthenes.  A  landing  is  effected  on  the  island; 
when,  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  the  survivors  of  the  garrison,  to 
the  number  of  292,  surrender,  and  are  carried  prisoners  to  Athens. 
Pylos  now  becomes  a  rallying  point  for  fugitive  Helots  and  other 
Laconian  malcontents,  who,  with  the  Athenian  garrison,  ravage 
the  surrounding  Spartan  provinces.^ 

An  Athenian  fleet  of  eighty  sail  disembarks  a  body  of  troops  oa 
the  Corintliian  coast,  who  defeat  the  Corinthian  army,  occupy  the 
bay  of  Methonii,  and  lay  waste  the  Corinthian  and  Epidauriau 
territories.^ 

After  the  fall  of  Sphacteria,  Eurymedon,  sailing  with  his  squa- 
dron to  Corcyra,  aids  the  government  of  that  State  in  reducing 
the  outlawed  aristocrats,  who,  from  fortified  points  in  the  island, 
carried  on  a  destructive  predatory  warfare.  On  his  departure 
for  Sicily,  the  captive  aristocrats  are  massacred  by  their  op- 
ponents. The  other  Athenian  enterprises  on  the  coast  of  Acar- 
nania,  and  elsewhere,  are  generally  successful.'' 

In  the  ensuing  eighth  year  of  the  war,  an  Athenian  armament 
of  sixty  ships  invades  and  conquers  the  island  of  Cythera  ;  whence 
crossing  into  Laconia,  the  victors  fortify  convenient  points  on 
the  coast  below  Sparta,  and  lay  waste  the  neighbouring  country. 
Sailing  eastward,  they  ravage  the  territory  of  Epidaurus  Limera ; 
and  destroy  Thyrea,  the  frontier  tow^n  of  Lacediemon,  then  held 
by  iEginetes,  on  whom,  when  ejected  from  their  own  island  by 
Athens,  it  had  been  bestowed  by  Sparta.^ 

In  a  general  convention  of  Sicilian  States  held  at  Geia,  it  is 
resolved,  on  tlie  proposal  of  Hermocrates  of  Syracuse,  to  merge 
their  local  quarrels  in  one  bond  of  national  defence,  and  renounce 
their  foreign  connexions,  as  injurious  to  the  common  country. 
On   this  resolution   being   communicated   to   the   Athenian   com- 
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mandei's,  they  withdrew  their  force  from  the  island ;  for  which 
step  they  were  visited  with  penalties  by  their  government.* 

An  Athenian  force  under  Hippocrates  and  Demosthenes,  aided 
by  their  partisans  in  the  town,  obtains  possession,  first  of  the  long 
walls  of  Megara,  afterwards  of  its  port  and  castle  Nissea,  and 
measures  are  taken  for  reducing  the  city.  The  Spartan  general 
Brasidas,  then  on  his  way  through  Corinth  with  troops  destined 
for  Thrace,  hastens  to  its  relief.  Supported  by  an  auxiliary 
Theban  force,  he  constrains  the  Athenians,  by  a  skilful  series  of 
manoeuvres,  to  abandon  their  late  acquisitions,  Nissea  alone  ex- 
cepted.^ 

After  their  retreat  from  Megara,  the  same  two  Athenian  gene- 
rals concert  measures  with  the  partisans  of  Atiiens  in  Boeotia, 
for  the  establishment  of  Attic  influence  and  democratic  govern- 
ment in  the  Boeotian  States.  The  enterprise  fails,  through  the 
treachery  of  a  conspirator.  Hippocrates,  with  the  Athenian 
land  force,  succeeds  in  occupying  and  fortifying  the  sanctuary 
of  Delium  on  the  Attico-Boeotian  frontier.  But  soon  after,  in 
a  general  action  with  the  Boeotian  army,  he  is  defeated  with 
heavy  loss,  himself  slain,  and  the  Athenians  retire  from  the  Boeo- 
tian territory.^ 

Simultaneously  with  these  events,  Brasidas,  by  forced  marches, 
crosses  Thessaly  into  the  Thracian  Chalcidice.  Supported  by 
Perdiccas  king  of  Macedon,  he  obtains  possession  of  several 
Athenian  dependencies  in  that  region,  and  ultimately  of  the 
flourishing  Attic  colony  of  Amphipolis.  Thucydides  (the  His- 
torian), then  in  command  of  the  Athenian  force  in  the  district, 
hastens  from  Thasus  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  but  finds  it  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  anticipates  however,  and  frus- 
trates, the  subsequent  attempt  of  Brasidas  on  the  naval  station  of 
E'ion.  The  Lacedcemoniau  interest,  under  the  able  management 
of  Brasidas,  spreads  rapidly ;  and  many  neighbouring  towns  are 
added  to  his  conquests.^ 

In  the  ensuing  ninth  year  of  the  war,  a  year's  truce  is  agreed 
on  between  the  belligerent  powers  ;  but  proves  only  a  nominal 
or  partial  suspension  of  hostilities.  The  defection  of  the  Attico- 
Thracian  States  continues.  The  Athenians  lay  siege  to  Scione, 
one  of  their  revolted  towns.  Brasidas,  in  conjunction  with  Per- 
diccas, attacks  and  defeats  Arrhibteus,  a  barbarous  prince  of  the 
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interior.  Overmatched  by  the  combined  native  powers,  he  effects 
a  skilful  retreat.  During  Lis  absence,  the  Athenians  succeed  in 
partially  reducing  their  revolted  Thracian  vassals. • 

The  Thebans  capture  Thespia,  a  Boeotian  city  in  the  Athenian 
interest,  and  raze  its  fortifications.  In  Peloponnesus  a  pitched 
battle  is  fought  between  the  rival  Arcadian  States  of  Mantinea 
and  Tegea,  but  without  decisive  result.^ 

Book  V.     422—416  b.c. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  war,  the  year's  truce  being  now  expired, 
Cleon  takes  the  command  of  the  Athenian  force  in  Thrace,  re- 
covers several  minor  Athenian  dependencies,  and  attempts  the 
reconquest  of  Amphipolis.  In  a  battle  between  him  and  Brasidas 
beneath  the  walls  of  that  city,  the  Athenians  are  beaten  and  both 
commanders  slain.-^ 

The  Athenians,  on  the  plea  of  protecting  their  old  allies  the 
Leontines,  from  the  oppressive  policy  of  Syracuse,  endeavour  to 
form  a  league  among  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  republics  against  the 
ambition  of  the  latter  State.  Their  overtures  are  favourably  re- 
ceived in  Agrigentum,  Camarina,  Locrij  and  some  other  smaller 
communities.* 

During  the  winter  of  this  year  both  Spartans  and  Athenians 
become  more  and  more  anxious  for  a  permanent  peace  :  the  Athe- 
nians disheartened  by  their  reverses  in  Thrace ;  the  Lacedaimo- 
nians  by  the  Athenian  conquests  on  their  southern  coasts,  and  the 
consequent  spread  of  desertion  among  the  Helots.  In  the  follow- 
ing spring  accordingly,  of  the  eleventh  year  of  the  war,  terms 
were  arranged  between  Nicias  of  Athens  and  Plistoanax  king 
of  Sparta,  on  the  basis  of  each  party  ceding  to  the  other  all  such 
acquisitions  of  cities  or  territoiy  as  had  not  been  obtained  by 
voluntary  submission  of  the  inhabitants.  These  terms  were 
repudiated  by  four  members  of  the  Dorian  league,  the  Boeotians, 
Corinthians,  Eleans,  and  Megarians,  as  unfair  to  themselves  or 
their  dependencies.  Upon  this  Sparta  and  Athens  enter  into  a 
separate  defensive  alliance,  "for  fifty  years;"  and  Sparta  receives 
back  her  captive  Spartiate  warriors.  This  alliance  continues 
nominally  to  subsist  for  upwards  of  six  years ;  during  which, 
though    hostile   feeling    prevails,    and    hostilities   are    indirectly 
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carried  on  between  tlie  two  States,  no  actual  aggression  is  made 
by  the  one  on  the  territory  of  the  other.^ 

At  the  instance  of  Corinth,  the  Argives,  who  had  hitherto  re- 
mained neutral,  endeavour  to  form  a  counter-combination  of  Dorian 
states  opposed  to  the  Spartan  ascendancy.  This  scheme  is  favour- 
ably regarded  by  the  other  malcontent  powers ;  but,  from  disunion 
among  its  pi'omoters,  falls  to  the  ground,^  Scione  is  taken  by  the 
Athenians,  its  adult  male  population  slain,  the  women  and  children 
sold  as  slaves,  and  the  forfeited  lands  are  bestowed  on  Plataean 
refugees. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  about  the  same  time,  make  an  incursion 
into  the  Mantinean  territory.^ 

Disputes  arise  between  Athens  and  Spai-ta,  owing  to  the  ftiilure 
of  the  latter  State  to  deliver  up  Amphipolis  in  terms  of  the  late 
treaty.  The  war  faction  in  Lacedoemon  intrigue  for  a  fresh  al- 
liance with  Thebes  and  Corinth  against  the  Athenians.  Long  and 
complicated  negotiations  ensue,  with  quarrels  and  partial  hostilities 
from  time  to  time  between  those  powers,  Argos,  and  some  other 
States  of  secondary  rank.  In  the  end  the  war  party  of  Athens, 
headed  by  Alcibiades,  whose  intrigues  are  opposed  by  Nicias, 
succeed  in  arranging,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  war,  ''  a  Hundred 
years'"  defensive  alliance  between  Athens,  Argos,  Elis,  and  Man- 
tinea  ;  the  previous  treaties  with  other  rival  interests  still  con- 
tinuing nominally  to  subsist.'* 

Early  in  the  ensuing  thirteenth  year  of  the  war,  Alcibiades, 
at  the  head  of  a  force  of  Athenians,  Argives,  and  other  allies, 
invades  and  ravages  Northern  Peloponnesus.  The  Argives,  at 
his  instigation,  make  similar  incursions  on  the  Epidaurian  ter- 
ritory.^ 

In  the  following  fourteenth  year  of  the  war,  the  Spartans  and 
their  allies,  under  king  Agis,  march  against  Argos.  The  Argives 
offer  battle  under  the  walls  of  their  city ;  but  in  a  conference 
betw^een  Agis  and  two  Argive  commanders  in  the  Spartan 
interest,  a  four  months'  truce  is  agreed  on  as  the  basis  of  a  future 
more  permanent  alliance.  Alcibiades,  remonstrating  with  the 
Argives  on  their  fickleness,  induces  them  to  take  part  in  an  expe- 
dition of  the  powers  hostile  to  Sparta  against  Orchomenus,  an 
Arcadian  city  in  her  interest.  Orchomenus  is  reduced,  and  Tegea, 
another  Arcadian  ally  of  Sparta,  is  attacked.    Agis,  with  the  forces 
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of  the  Lacedaemonian  Icoguc,  hastens  to  its  relief,  and  in  a  general 
action  fought  near  Mantinea,  the  Athenians  and  Argives  are 
defeated.' 

The  Eleans  and.  Athenians  occupy  the  territory  of  Epidaurus, 
and  lay  siege  to  the  city.  Tlie  Spartans  again  succeed  in  detacii- 
ing  Argos  from  the  Athenian  interest  ;  and  a  treaty  is  concluded 
binding  the  two  States  to  unite  in  expelling  the  Athenians  from 
the  Epidauris.  Tiiis  treaty  is  soon  after  extended  into  a  "  Fifty 
years'"  alliance.  The  Athenians  in  consequence  retire  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  newly  allied  powers  establish  aristocratical  go- 
vernment in  Argos  and  Sicyon.^ 

Early  in  the  ensuing  fifteenth  jear  of  the  war,  the  Argive 
democracy  once  more  acquires  tlie  ascendancy,  and  repudiates 
the  Spartan  connexion.  The  Lacedaemonians  conquer  the  fron- 
tier Argive  town  of  Hysia?,  and  massacre  its  adult  male  inhabi- 
tants.3 

In  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  war,  Alcibiades,  sailing  with  twenty 
ships  to  Argos,  carries  off  three  hundred,  of  the  citizens  most 
favourable  to  the  Spartan  interest,  and  confines  them  in  the  neigh- 
bouring small  islands  dependent  on  Ai'gos.  An  Athenian  arma- 
ment invests  tbe  Dorian  isle  of  Melos.  Terms  of  submission 
are  proposed,  but  rejected  by  the  Melians ;  who,  after  a  gallant 
defence,  disappointed  of  succours  from  Sparta,  surrender  at  dis- 
ci'etion.  Tlie  adult  male  population  are  slain,  the  women  and 
children  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  island  is  repeopled  with  Athenian 
colonists.^ 

Book  VL     416  — 414  b.c. 

During  the  winter  of  this  year,  the  Athenians  mature  tlieir 
plans  for  the  conquest  of  Sicily.  Some  account  is  given  of  the 
island  and  its  population,  Greek,  Carthaginian,  Sicilian,  and  Si- 
canian  ;  the  Hellenic  states  being  divided,  as  in  the  mother  country, 
in  origin  and  interest,  between  the  Ionian  and  Dorian  races. 

The  immediate  pretext  for  interference  was  an  application  by 
the  friendly  republic  of  Segeste  for  protection  against  the  Syra- 
cusans ;  who,  after  depriving  the  Leontines,  allies  of  Athens,  of 
their  territory,  were  now,  under  colour  of  supporting  the  Seli- 
nuntians  in  a  quarrel  with  Segeste,  extending  their  career  of 
usurpation    into    more    distant    parts   of  the    island.      Athenian 
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commissioners  are  dispatched  to  Sicily,  to  inquire  and  report  on 
the  prospects  of  local  aid  in  the  proposed  enterprise.' 

Desultory  warfare  continues  on  the  Argive  and  Laceda3monian 
frontier,  also  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  on  the  whole  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Athens.^ 

Satisfied  with  the  report  of  their  Sicilian  envoys,  the  Athenians  in 
the  seventeenth  year  of  the  war  fit  out  an  expedition  under  the  joint 
command  of  Alcibiades,  Nicias,  and  Lamachus  ;  with  instructions 
to  support  Segeste  against  Selinus,  and  to  deal  generally  with 
Sicilian  affairs  as  to  them  may  seem  expedient.  Nicias,  convinced 
from  the  first  of  the  impolicy  of  this  enterprise,  argues  strongly 
against  it  in  the  Athenian  Assembly.  His  remonstrances  are 
overruled  by  the  zeal  and  eloquence  of  Alcibiades..  While  the  ar- 
mament, appointed  to  consist  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  galleys, 
with  a  land  force  of  above  6000  men,  was  preparing  for  departure, 
the  sculptured  stone  HermtB,  or  sacred  way-posts,  in  the  streets 
and  porticoes  of  the  city,  were,  in  the  course  of  a  single  night, 
broken  to  pieces  or  defaced.  No  trace  existed  of  the  offenders,  but 
suspicion  fell  on  Alcibiades,  who  lay  under  the  charge  of  having 
been  formerly  concerned  in  similar  acts  of  sacrilege.  lie  de- 
clares his  readiness,  before  sailing  for  Sicily,  to  submit  his  case 
to  investigation.  It  is  however  decided  that  he  shall  for  the 
present  follow  out  his  official  duties,  under  liability  to  I'eturn  and 
take  his  trial  at  some  more  convenient  time.^ 

The  Syracusans,  under  the  leadership  of  Hermocratei5,  prepare 
for  a  vigorous  defence,  and  solicit  aid  from  Sparta  and  Coi'inth. 
The  Athenians,  on  their  passage  along  the  Italian  and  Sicilian 
coasts,  ai'e  coldly  received  by  the  States  pi'ofessing  to  favour 
their  interests,  and  the  promises  of  money  and  supplies  are  found 
to  have  been  delusive.  Nicias,  upon  this,  endeavours  to  prevail 
with  his  colleagues  in  command  to  restrict  the  objects  of  the  en- 
terprise to  confirming  and  extending,  whei'e  opportunity  offered, 
the  existing  Attic  influence  in  the  island,  and  to  return  home  in 
winter.  His  proposal  is  disapproved  by  his  colleagues,  and  it  is 
determined  to  prosecute  the  war  against  both  Selinuntians  and 
Syracusans."* 

The  armament  meets  with  a  friendly  reception  at  Catana, 
wlience  predatory  incursions  are  made  into  the  Syracusan  terri- 
tory.    In  the  meanwhile  an  order  arrives  from  Athens  for  Al- 
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cibitules  to  return  home  and  iiiiswor  the  charge  regarding  the 
Hernia).  In  connexion  with  this  affair,  tlie  Historian  narrates 
at  some  length  the  Conspiracy  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton 
against  the  Pisistratidie.  Alcibiades,  feigning  deference  to  the 
order,  sets  sail  in  his  own  ship  ;  but,  hinding  at  Thurium,  abs- 
conds ;  and  soon  after  takes  refuge  in  Laced:emon,  The  three 
hundred  Argive  nobles  confined  by  Alcibiades  in  the  islands 
are,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Athenians,  massacred  by  the  Argive 
democracy.' 

After  some  desultory  operations  on  other  parts  of  the  Sicilian 
coast,  the  Athenians  disembark  their  land  force  near  Syracuse, 
and  defeat  the  Syracusans  iu  a  pitched  battle,  Tliey  then  return 
to  Catana  to  await  reinforcements  of  cavalry  from  Athens.  Many 
Siculian  States  of  the  interior  espouse  their  cause.- 

The  Lacediemonians,  at  the  instance  of  Alcibiades,  who  points 
out  the  danger  with  which  the  Athenian  schemes  of  conquest  were 
pregnant  to  all  Greece,  dispatch  Gylippus  with  immediate  suc- 
cours of  men  and  ships,  and  promises  of  more.^ 

In  the  early  part  of  the  ensuing  eighteenth  year  of  the  war,  the 
democracy  of  Thespia  rises  and  obtains  the  ascendant  in  that 
republic  ;  but  is  put  down  by  the  Thebans,  and  its  leaders  take 
refuge  at  Athens. 

The  Athenians  establish  their  naval  station  at  Thapsus.  AVith 
their  land  force  they  attack  and  carry  the  heights  of  Epipola3, 
a  strong  position  close  to  Syracuse,  and  commence  the  investment 
of  the  city  by  lines  of  circumvallation  from  sea  to  sea.  The 
Syracusans,  endeavouring  to  obstruct  their  project  by  counter- 
entrenchments,  are  worsted  in  several  engagements,  in  one  of 
which  the  Athenian  general  Lamachus  is  slain.  The  fleet  now 
takes  up  its  station  in  the  inner  hai'bour  of  Syracuse.'* 

Gylippus,  when  off  Leucadia  with  his  squadron,  hearing  that 
Syracuse  was  invested  beyond  the  hope  of  relief,  turns  his  atten- 
tion to  the  Spartan  interests  in  Italy. 

The  Lacedaemonians  invade  Argolis,  and  the  Athenians  make 
reprisals  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Spartan  territory.  This 
was  the  first  formal  breach  of  the  "Fifty  years'"  peace  between  the 
two  republics ;  the  previous  hostilities  on  each  side  having  been 
carried  on  under  circumstances  not  precluded  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.-^ 
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Book  VIL     414—413  b.c. 

Gylippus,  on  receiving  more  certain  intelligence  that  the  de- 
fence of  Syracuse  was  not  yet  hopeless,  continues  his  voyage  in 
that  direction.  Through  the  remissness  of  Nicias  he  sails  un- 
molested up  the  straits  of  Messina  to  Himera,  collects  auxiliaries 
from  that  city,  Gela,  and  other  friendly  republics,  and,  marching 
across  the  island  upon  Syracuse,  appears  before  the  place  with 
3000  men,  at  the  moment  when  the  citizens,  hai'd  pressed  by  the 
besiegers,  were  about  to  negotiate  terms  of  surrender.  On  the 
day  after  his  arrival  he  storms  the  Athenian  post  of  Labdalum,  and 
effects  a  vigorous  cooperation  with  the  besieged  in  obstructing 
the  work  of  circuravallation.  Nicias  fortifies  the  headland  of 
Plemmyrium  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour,  and  transfers 
thither  his  fleet  and  stores.  After  two  land  battles,  in  the  former 
of  which  Gylippus,  in  the  latter  the  Athenians  ai'e  beaten,  the 
Syracusans  force  the  Athenians  to  abandon  their  lines  of  entrench- 
ment. Fresh  Peloponnesian  succours  arrive  from  time  to  time,  and 
Gylippus  collects  further  reinforcements  from  the  Helleno-Sicilian 
States,  Avho,  from  the  epoch  of  this  new  turn  of  affairs,  make 
common  cause  with  Syracuse.^ 

Nicias  urgently  requests  large  reinforcements  from  Athens, 
as  indispensable  to  the  prosecution  of  the  siege ;  also  that  he  may 
himself  be  relieved  from  his  command,  as  unfit,  from  continued  weak 
health,  for  the  adequate  fulfilment  of  his  duties.  The  Athenians 
decide  on  a  strenuous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  dispatch  ten 
ships  as  forerunners  of  an  armament  little  less  mighty  than  the 
first,  about  to  follow  under  the  command  of  Demosthenes,  who 
is  appointed  colleague  of  Nicias.  The  resignation  of  the  latter 
is  not  accepted. 2 

Early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  war,  Agis, 
with  a  strong  force,  occupies  and  fortifies  the  port  of  Decelea  in 
the  Attic  territory.^ 

Gylippus  by  land,  and  the  Syracusans  from  the  sea,  simulta- 
neously attack  the  fleet  and  lines  of  Nicias.  The  Athenian  fleet 
is  victorious  ;  but  Gylippus  storms  the  Plemmyi-ium,  and  captures 
the  stores  and  provisions  of  the  enemy.* 

Demosthenes  sails  from  Athens  with  nearly  a  hundred  gal- 
leys, and  an  armed  force  of  proportional  strength.  A  body  of 
Thracian  mercenaries,  who  reached  Athens  too  late  for  embarka- 
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tion,  on  tlieir  voynge  back  to  their  own  country,  land  on  the 
coast  of  Boeotia,  seize  on  the  town  of  Mycalessus,  and  massacre 
its  inhabitants.  They  are  themselves  attacked  by  the  Theban 
cavalry,  and  the  greater  part  cut  to  pieces,  or  drowned  in  at- 
tempting to  rcembark.  Demosthenes,  after  ravaging  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  coast,  and  leaving  part  of  his  fleet  to  strengthen  the 
Athenian  squadron  in  tlie  gulf  of  Corinth,  sails  into  the  Syracu?an 
harbour,  with  seventy  ships  and  oOOO  troops,  just  after  a  general 
action  in  which  the  fleet  of  Nicias  had  been  defeated.' 

A  drawn  battle  is  fought  between  the  Athenian  and  Pelopon- 
nesian  fleets  in  the  gulf  of  Corinth, 

After  a  vain  attempt,  by  a  renewal  of  siege  operations,  to  pene- 
trate the  enemies'  lines,  the  Athenians  endeavour,  by  a  midnight 
assault,  to  reoccupy  their  formrr  position  on  the  heights  of  Epi- 
poljE,  which  by  a  sudden  and  vigorous  effort  are  surprised  and 
carried.  But  the  victors  advancing,  flushed  with  success  and  in 
disorder,  on  the  Syracusan  inner  defences,  are  in  their  turn  routed 
and  driven  back  with  heavy  loss  on  their  own  carap.^ 

This  disaster,  with  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  disease  in  the 
army,  decides  Demosthenes  in  favour  of  an  immediate  return 
home.  His  opinion,  though  backed  by  his  second  in  command 
Eurymedon,  is  opposed  by  Nicias,  who  feared  the  displeasure  of 
his  government,  were  the  much  cherished  enterprise  to  be  aban- 
doned while  a  hope  of  success  remained.  Soon  after,  powerful 
reinforcements  having  reached  the  enemy,  Isicias  acquiesces  in 
the  view  of  his  colleagues.  Their  intention  is  frustrated  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  induces  Nicias,  on  religious  grounds, 
tp  insist  on  their  departure  being  postponed  for  a  lunar  month. ^ 

The  Syracusans,  in  another  action,  destroy  a  portion  of  the 
Athenian  fleet,  and  take  measures  for  blockading  the  remainder. 
The  Athenians  attempt,  in  a  last  desperate  assault,  to  break 
through  the  hostile  barrier,  but  are  again  totally  defeated.  The 
alternative  of  a  retreat  by  land  alone  remains.  After  vainly  at- 
tempting to  force  their  way  among  the  friendly  barbarous  tribes 
of  the  interior,  they  are  dispersed  and  in  great  part  destroyed. 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  with  a  portion  of  the  survivors,  are 
made  prisoners ;  when  both  commanders  are  put  to  death,  the 
latter  in  violation  of  his  terms  of  surrender.  Seven  thousand  cap- 
tives are  confined,  and  subjected  to  much  cruel  treatment  in  the 
Latomie  or  Stone-quarry  prisons  of  Syracuse* 
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Book  VIII.    413  —  411  b.c. 

The  Athenians  determine,  with  their  diminished  resources, 
manfully  to  prosecute  the  war.  Eaboea,  Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Erj- 
thrae  secretly  apply  to  Sparta  for  assistance  in  shaking  off  the 
yoke  of  Athens.  The  application  of  the  Chians  is  backed  by 
Alcibiades,  and  by  Tissaphernes,  Persian  satrap  of  Ionia,  who 
espouses  the  cause  of  Sparta,  the  better  to  extinguish  Athenian 
influence  among  the  Hellenic  dependencies  of  his  own  province. 
Overtures  for  a  friendly  connexion  with  Lacedtemou  are  also  made 
by  Pharnabazus,  satrap  of  -ZEolis.i 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the  w^ar,  the 
Athenians  attack  and  disperse,  near  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  a 
Peloponnesian  fleet  destined  for  an  attempt  oh  Chios.  Alcibi- 
ades upon  this,  with  a  small  squadron,  hastens  to  Chios,  and  con- 
cealing what  had  happened,  persuades  the  islanders  to  revolt,  in 
anticipation  of  the  promised  succours.  Their  example  is  speedily 
followed  by  the  Erythrseans,  Clazomenians,  and  Milesians.  A 
treaty  of  alliance  for  the  joint  prosecution  of  the  war,  is  con- 
cluded between  Tissaphernes  and  the  Spartan  admiral  Chalcideus. 
The  Peloponnesian  fleet  is  subsidised  by  the  Persian  king  ;  to 
whom  are  conceded  in  return  all  the  rights  formerly  exercised  by 
him  over  the  Hellene- Asiatic  republics.  Lebedos,  and  shortly 
after,  Methymna,  Mytilene,  and  other  Lesbian  towns,  renounce 
their  allegiance  to  Athens.  Desultory  war  is  carried  on  upon  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  -Silgsean,  chiefly  to  the  advantage  of 
Athens.2 

The  Samian  democracy,  supported  by  a  small  Athenian  force, 
rise  against  the  dominant  class,  of  whom  200  are  slain,  400  banished, 
and  their  lands  confiscated,  Samos,  under  democratic  government 
and  Athenian  protection,  now  becomes  the  head- quarter  of  the 
Athenian  naval  and  military  force  in  those  seas.  The  brunt  of  the 
war  is  concentrated  around  the  isle  of  Chios,  which  is  blockaded 
by  the  Athenians.  They  engage  the  Perso-Laceda^monians  with 
varied  success  in  several  actions  by  sea  and  land.  The  isle  of 
Rhodes,  overawed  by  a  Peloponnesian  force  of  ninety-four  galleys, 
deserts  to  the  Spartan  interest.^ 

The  treaty  contracted  between  Tissaphernes  and  Chalcideus, 
and  renewed  with  his  successor  Therimenes,  is  submitted  by  him 
to  "the  eleven"  war  commissioners,  sent  by  the  Ephori  to  watch 
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over  the  Spartan  interests  in  Asia.  They  refuse  to  ratify  the 
clause  restoring  the  seignorial  rights  of  Persia  over  the  Greek  re- 
publics ;  and  decline  receiving  Persian  support  on  such  humiliating 
terms.  About  the  same  time  Alcibiades,  having  quarrelled  with 
the  Laccdaimonians,  attaches  himself  to  Tissaphernes,  and  foments 
the  Satrap's  dissatisfaction  with  his  Spartan  allies,  as  a  means  of 
procuring  his  own  restoration  to  his  country,  and  former  in- 
fluence in  her  affairs.  He  accordingly  makes  overtures,  which  arc 
favourably  received  at  Athens,  and  by  the  army  at  Samos,  for  an 
accommodation';  on  condition  of  his  bringing  over  Tissaphernes 
to  the  Athenian  interest,  and  of  the  establishment  of  aristocratic 
government  in  Athens.  After  a  long  series  of  intrigues,  on 
the  part  of  Alcibiades,  his  confederates,  and  his  opponents,  the 
aristocratical  party,  though  distrusting  his  intentions,  complete 
(in  the  ensuing  twenty-first  year  of  war)  the  change  of  govern- 
ment ;  which  consists  in  lodging  the  power  of  the  state  in  an  oli- 
garchy of  Four  hundred.' 

In  the  same  twenty-first  year  of  the  war,  the  Athenians,  after  an 
indecisive  action  with  the  Chian  fleet,  raise  the  blockade  of  Chios. 
The  Athenian  oligarchy  establish  their  own  form  of  government 
in  their  dependencies,  among  which  Thasus  immediately  revolts, 
preferring  the  new  constitution  under  the  protection  of  Sparta, 
rather  than  that  of  Athens.  They  also,  among  other  measures 
for  strengthening  their  interest,  make  proposals  of  accommodation 
to  king  Agis,  then  in  command  at  Decelea,  which  are  coldly  re- 
ceived,^ 

In  the  Athenian  head-quarters  at  Samos,  the  democratic  party, 
headed  by  Thrasybulus  and  Tlirasylus,  reassert  their  superiority, 
repudiate  the  authority  of  the  home-government,  pass  a  decree 
absolving  Alcibiades  from  all  past  penalties,  invite  him  to  the 
camp,  and,  on  his  promising  his  influence  in  obtaining  a  transfer 
of  the  Persian  satrap's  pay  and  alliance  from  the  enemy  to  them- 
selves, appoint  him  their  commander-in-chief.  Indignant  at  the 
proceedings  of  the  oligarchal  party  at  home,  they  meditate  a 
descent  on  Athens,  and  a  forced  reestablishment  of  democracy; 
but  abstain,  convinced  by  Alcibiades  of  the  impolicy  of  such  a 
course.^ 

The  Athenian  fleet  stationed  at  Eretria,  for  the  protection  of 
the  Eubocan  coast,  is  destroyed  or  dispersed  in  an  action  with 
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a  nearly  equal  Peloponnesian  force  ;  and  the  island  revolts  to  the 
Lacedajmonians.  In  the  panic  created  at  Athens  by  this  disaster, 
the  oligarchy  of  Four  hundred  is  abolished,  a  council  of  Five 
thousand  substituted  in  its  place,  and  a  mission  is  sent  to  Samos 
with  proposals  for  a  reconciliation  with  Alcibiades  and  the  army 
on  their  own  terms.^ 

On  Tissaphernes  withholding  his  subsidies,  the  Spartan  Admiral 
Mindarus  negotiates  for  the  same  amount  of  pay  and  support  from 
the  rival  satrap  Pharnabazus  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  agreeing  to 
procure  the  revolt  of  the  remaining  Athenian  dependencies  in  his 
satrapy.  While  engaged  with  his  fleet  in  prosecuting  this  ob- 
ject, Mindarus  is  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  Athenians  near 
Cape  Oynossema,  in  the  Hellespont.  Tissaphernes,  the  better  to 
watch  his  own  interests,  sets  out  from  the  interior  of  his  province 
for  the  seat  of  war,  and  on  reaching  Ephesus  offers  sacrifice  to 
Diana.2 

2.  In  a  former  part  of  this  work  it  was  observed, 
sources  of    ^|-,^^  ^[^q  materials,  or  elementary  data,  for  the  com- 

Thucydi-  ,  ^  i  ±i         • 

des.  position  of  history,  range  themselves  under  the  two 

o-encral  heads  of  Avritten  document  and  oral  testi- 
mony ;  and  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  de- 
gree of  authenticity  which  any  historical  work  can 
possess,  those  materials  ought,  in  both  cases,  to  be 
derived,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  contemporaneous 
sources.  But  even  where  an  abundance  of  this  better 
class  of  data  exists,  much  must  depend  on  the  art 
of  the  historian  who  undertakes  to  deal  with  them. 
Testimony  may  be  contemporaneous,  without  being 
veracious.  Another  indispensable  requisite,  therefore, 
of  an  authentic  history  is,  that  the  historian,  with 
diligence  in  collecting  his  materials,  should  exer- 
cise judgement  in  discrhninating,  where  doubt  or 
discrepancy  exists,  the  more  trustworthy  among  the 
mass  collected,  and  impartiality  in  availing  himself 
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of  those  preferred.     In  tliese  several  respects,  whether 
as  regards  the  value  of  its  component  elements  or  the 
talent  of  its  author,  a  high  standard  of  authenticity 
may  justly  be  claimed  for  the  work  of  Thucydides. 
The  original  data  at  his  disposal,  while   belonging, 
with  few  exceptions,  to  the  class  of  oral  testimony, 
were  also,   with  equally  little  exception,  contempo- 
raneous.     Those    bearing    on    his   main   subject,  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  were  necessarily  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;    the  twenty-seven  years  over  which  that  con- 
test extended  having  coincided  with  the  best  years  of 
his  own  life.      Similar  is  the  case,  more  or  less,  witli 
his  preliminary  retrospect  of  the  fifty  years'  interval 
between  the  defeat  of  Xerxes  and  tlie  outbreak  of  the 
Avar.      Thucydides  was  himself  coeval  with  the  latter 
half  of  that  interval,  and  must  have  possessed  oppor- 
tunities of  conversing  with  men  whose  active  lives 
extended  over  the  previous  half. 

It  is  abundantly  clear,  both  from  his  own  testimony  Written re- 
and  the  internal  evidence  of  his  text,  that  the  written 
authorities  available  for  any  part  of  his  work  were 
scanty.  The  half-century  comprised  in  his  retro- 
spective narrative  had,  he  informs  us,  been  treated 
by  but  one  previous  historian,  his  own  elder  contem- 
porary Hellanicus.  But  so  little  advantage  had  he 
derived  from  this  author,  that  he  assigns  the  imper- 
fection of  his  work  as  an  apology  for  having  himself 
presented  his  readers  ^vith  so  detailed  a  summary  of 
the  same  series  of  events.  The  only  other  literary 
data,  in  the  proper  sense,  of  which  notice  is  extant, 
either  for  that  period  or  for  the  Historian's  own 
immediate  subject,  were  the  biographical  memoirs 
of  the  Attic  statesmen,  Ciinoii,  Thucydides,  and  Pe- 
ricles, by  Ion  and  Stesimbrotus  ;  to  Avhich  may  be 
VOL.  v.  n 
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added  the  incidental  allusions  by  popular  poets   to 
public   transactions  of  general  interest.      No   refe- 
rence, however,   is  made  by  Thucydides   to    any  of 
these    sources.     Records  of  a  public  or  official,    as 
distinct  from  a  literary  character,  were  in  those  days 
confined  chiefly  to  treaties  of  peace,  many  of  which 
he  has  quoted  in  fulP,  and  to  dedicatory  or  sepul- 
chral  inscriptions.       Gazettes    were    unknown,   and 
diplomatic  dispatches    unusual ;    confidential  intelli- 
gence   being  commonly  conveyed   by  the   mouth  of 
a  confidential  messenger.     Thucydides  mentions  the 
sending  of  a  written  dispatch  to  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment by  Nicias^,  when  in  command  of  the  Syracusan 
armament,   as   an  extraordinary  expedient,  only  re- 
sorted to  in  momentous  emergencies.     Private  me- 
moranda,  or  epistolary  communications,   of  such   a 
nature  as  to  possess  historical  value,  were  proportion- 
ally rare.     A  few  documents  of  the  latter  kind  are 
referred  to  by  Thucydides^,  but  he  nowhere  alludes 
to  any  of  the  former. 
Oral  tesii-        Hc  was  therefore  chiefly  dependent  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  events  which  he  records,  on  his  own 
personal   participation    in   them,  or  on   the   verbal 
statements  of  others  who  had  been  more  favoured 
with  such    opportunities  than    himself.      From  the 
commencement  of  the    war  he  had  formed  the  in- 
tention of  becoming  its  historian,  and  been  diligent 
in  collecting  accounts  of  its  vicissitudes.^     While  his 
talents  eminently  qualified  him  for  such  researches, 
his  facilities  of   access  to  the    best  sources  were  of 
no  ordinary  description.      Connected  by  blood  with 
Athenian  families  distinguished  for  generations  by 
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activity  and  influence  in  public  affairs,  he  possessed  a 
hereditary  title  to  the  best  information  Avhich  Athe- 
nian ofhcial  experience  could  supply.  lie  had  also 
himself  been  actively  engaged  in  the  earlier  opera- 
tions of  the  war,  on  other  occasions  probably  besides 
that  which  led  to  his  disgrace.  After  his  exile,  the 
diminution  of  his  opportunities  at  home  was  compen- 
sated, as  he  himself  assures  us\  by  perhaps  still  more 
varied  means  of  observation  and  inquiry,  which  were 
opened  to  him  abroad.  Among  the  hostile  or  neutral 
republics,  a  distinguished  Attic  refugee  Avould  not 
fail  to  meet  with  sympath}^  as  well  as  hospitality  ; 
and  he  seems,  in  several  passages  of  his  work,  indi- 
rectly to  intimate,  that  his  exile  had  been  the  means 
of  procuring  him  access,  as  a  spectator,  to  every  part 
of  the  theatre  of  war  not  immediately  under  Athenian 
influence. 

The  knowledge  derivable  from  eyewitnesses,  or 
persons  immediately  cognisant  of  events,  was,  for  rea- 
sons elsewhere  more  fully  stated^,  greater  in  amount 
and  more  readily  acquired  in  those  days  than  now.  In 
an  age  when  written  memorials  were  scanty,  there 
was  greater  inducement  to  those  engaged  in  impor- 
tant enterprises,  accurately  to  observe  and  carefully 
record  the  result  of  their  observations,  than  in  times 
when  all  that  is  said  and  done  is  circulated  in  print  a 
few  days  after  the  event,  and  permanently  recorded  in 
the  page  of  an  annual  register  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Those  desirous  of  information  on  transactions 
of  public  interest,  rarely  nowadays  take  the  trouble 
of  discovering  some  one  who  has  borne  a  part  in 
them.  They  are  content  with  the  written  accounts. 
In  the  age  of  the  Peloponnesian   war  the  case  was 
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different.  The  Athenians,  after  their  Syracusan  dis- 
aster, had  no  such  documentary  data  to  refer  to 
for  its  particulars.  They  had  nothing  but  the  verbal 
reports  of  the  survivors,  who  thus  themselves  became 
objects  of  an  interest  and  notoriety,  which  would 
induce  them  sedulously  to  maintain  and  profit  by 
their  advantage.  This  state  of  things  also,  it  is  true, 
held  out  great  encouragement  to  tlie  spirit  of  fiction 
and  exaggeration,  at  all  times  rife  among  the  popular 
depositaries  of  rare  or  valuable  knowledge.  The  task 
which  would  thus  devolve  on  the  critical  inquirer,  of 
eliciting  truth  from  such  authorities,  would  be  much 
the  same  as  now,  in  the  parallel  case  of  conflicting 
written  memorials. 

These  considerations  are  necessary,  to  explain  the 
singular  minuteness  of  detail  in  which  transactions  of 
the  most  complicated  nature  are  frequently  narrated 
by  Thucydides,  not  only  in  their  outward  manage- 
ment, but  in  their  most  secret  springs  and  motives. 
Less  importance  here  attaches  to  the  more  tangible 
facts  which  he  records,  to  the  operations  of  fleets  and 
armies,  or  the  debates  of  public  assemblies,  than  to 
his  accounts  of  political  intrigues  and  negotiations, 
the  particulars  of  which  could  not  be  matters  of  ge- 
neral notoriety.  As  examples  may  be  quoted  the 
complications  of  diplomacy  among  the  Dorian  repub- 
lics after  the  Treaty  of  Nicias^;  and  the  still  more 
subtle  series  of  similar  negotiations  among  the  Hel- 
lenic  states  generally,  in  their  subsequent  relations, 
as  well  to  each  other  as  to  the  Persian  king  and 
his  satraps.^  A  modern  historian,  with  the  whole 
body  of  confidential  correspondence,  notes,  and  pro- 
tocols, from  the  Foreign  office,   of  each  negotiating 
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power,  at  his  disposal,  could  hardly  have  presented 
his  public  with  a  more  elaborate  detail  of  conflicting- 
views,  difficulties,  plots,  and  counterplots,  than  are  here 
provided  from  private  and  personal  communication. 

Thucj'dides,    while  intimating  that  he  had  access 
to   information  from    each    contending-   interest,    has 
nowhere   specified  the  sources  to  which,  in  any  parti- 
cular case  he  has  been  indebted.     There  is  one  how- 
ever which,  in  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  his  narra- 
tive, suggests  itself,  both  on  grounds  of  probability, 
and  from  the  internal  evidence  of  his  text,  as  more 
immediately  within   his   reach,   and  of   which,   from 
its    great   value,    he   would    the   more    readily  avail 
himself.       It  may  be  presunaed,  that  two  such  dis- 
tinguished Athenian  exiles  as  Thucydides  and  Alci- 
biades,  were,  during  their  banishment,  on   habits  of 
intercourse  or  even  of  intimacy.     They  could  liardly 
have  been  unknown  to  each  other  at  Athens,  in  their 
earlier  prosperous  days ;    and  their   common    disas- 
ter would  promote  friendly  relations  between  them, 
both  being  members  of  the  same  moderate  party  in 
the  State.     Coupled  with  these  considerations,  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  portion  of  the  Historian's  work 
which  contains  the  most  copious  details  of  political 
intrigue,  is  that  descriptive  of  the  efforts  of  Alcibia- 
des  to  undermine    the    Peloponnesian    interest   with 
the  Persian  satraps,  to  substitute  Attic  influence  in 
its  stead,  and    turn    this    service  to  account    in    re- 
establishing his  own  sway  in  the  Athenian  councils, 
^lany  of  these  details  are  such  as  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble could  have  been  learnt  from   any  other  than  tlie 
original  source,  exhibiting,  as  they  do,  so  thorough  a 
familiarity  with  the  inmost  thoughts  and  intentions 
of  the  illustrious  intriguer. 

«    3 
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His  3.  That  the  Historian's  "  speeches"  were  not,  with 

bmv'fa'r''  rare  if  any  exception,  actually  spoken  in  a  form  re- 
dociiments.  scmbling  that  in  which  they  now  appear,  that  they 
cannot  therefore  rank  as  genuine  historical  docu- 
ments, might  be  assumed  in  regard  to  most  of  them, 
even  on  their  internal  evidence.  But  the  Histo- 
rian himself  assures  us  that  he  claims  for  them  no 
such  character.  In  his  preliminary  exposition  of  his 
method  of  historical  research,  he  remarks  ^  that,  with 
regard  to  the  conferences  held  from  time  to  time 
between  rival  interests,  he  had  found  it  difficult,  either 
to  remember  exactly  what  was  said  where  he  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  or  to  collect  accurate  reports  from 
others ;  that  he  had  therefore,  on  the  basis  as  nearly 
as  possible  of  what  he  knew  or  believed  to  have  ac- 
tually passed,  worked  up  each  address  in  the  mode 
which  seemed  best  adapted  to  the  occasion.  This 
amounts  to  a  virtual  admission  that  the  speeclies, 
in  their  present  form,  are  supposititious.  The  ut- 
most deo:ree  of  reality  which  they  can  in  any  case 
claim,  is  that  of  comprising  the  substance  of  what 
was  said,  or  may  have  been  said,  on  some  occasion 
where  a  certain  business  was  discussed.  But  many 
of  them  can  hardly  pretend  even  to  this  more  limited 
authenticity  ;  and  are  probably  mere  rhetorical  substi- 
tutes for  those  summaries  which  modern  historians, 
Hume  more  especially,  are  accustomed  in  parallel 
cases  to  oiFer,  in  their  own  words,  of  the  opinions 
or  designs,  of  the  leading  personages  or  parties  who 
figure  on  their  scene  of  action. 

The  speeches  of  Thucydides,  as  the  historian  of 
contemporary  events,  differ  from  those  of  some  of 
his    principal  imitators,    in    so    far,    that    they  are 
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placed  in  the  moutlis  of  real  persons,  and  have  re- 
ference to  a  real  state  of  things  ;  so  that,  if  no  proof 
exists  of  their  having  been  spoken,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  they  might  have  been.  They  may  thus,  as 
compared  witli  those  of  some  other  standard  antient 
historians,  be  likened  to  fable  founded  on  fact,  as  dis- 
tinct from  pure  fiction.  The  speeches  ascribed  by 
Livy  to  the  Roman  kings,  or  b}'  Herodotus  to  Can- 
daules,  Gyges,  and  other  early  heroes  of  his  narrative, 
are  obviously  mere  specimens  of  their  own  rhetorical 
art.  This  half-historical  character  of  the  Thucydi- 
dean  orations  is  however  but  a  questionable  merit. 
The  fictitious  matter  of  Herodotus  or  Livy  cannot 
well  be  taken  by  any  intelligent  reader  for  more  than 
it  is  worth ;  while  the  mixture  of  real  and  fictitious 
in  Thucydides  often  perplexes  the  judgement,  in  the 
absence  of  any  criteria  for  distinguishing  between  the 
two.  On  one  occasion  he  makes  an  Athenian  orator 
ascribe  the  secession  of  the  Ionian  States  from  the 
Spartan  interest  at  the  close  of  the  Persian  war,  to 
a  cause  different  from  that  elsewhere  assigned  by 
himself  in  his  own  words. ^  It  is  therefore  fallacious 
to  cite,  as  connnentators  are  apt  to  do,  statements 
contained  in  Ids  speeches,  as  expressing  his  own 
opinions  ;  especially  where,  as  in  the  case  here  re- 
ferred to,  they  seem  to  convey  the  popular  tradition 
of  the  State  or  city  to  which  the  speaker  belonged. 
When,  in  another  place  ^,  the  same  Athenian  ora- 
tors describe  the  Attic  ships  at  Salamis  as  more 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  fl.eet  than 
they  are  described  by  Herodotus ;  or  when  we  find 
the  Theban  orators'^  giving  a  more  favourable  ver- 
sion of  their  conduct  in  the   Persian   war  tlian   was 

'  I.  75.  9.5,  2  j_  74  3  j„  ,^.2_ 
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generally  current  in  Greece,  we  may  fairly  assume, 
no  doubt,  that  such  was  the  tradition  in  Athens  or 
Thebes,  but  not  that  Thucydides  himself  subscribed 
to  that  tradition. 

The  fact  that  many  of  these  harangues,  while 
dressed  up  in  all  the  conventional  unities  of  com- 
position and  delivery,  as  single  orations,  are  yet 
described  as  spoken  not  by  a  single  orator,  but  by 
commissions  of  diplomatic  agents,  "  Athenian  en- 
"voys,"  "Corinthian  envoys,"  in  their  collective 
capacity,  is  itself  conclusive  proof  of  their  unreality. 
It  is  further  remarkable,  that  these  anonymous  ora- 
tions, nine  in  number,  all  belong  to  the  first  seven 
years  of  the  war.  In  those  of  the  ensuing  fourteen 
years,  the  name  of  the  orator  is  mentioned.  This 
creates  the  suspicion,  that  the  introduction  of  ora- 
tions into  the  text  may  have  been  an  afterthought 
of  the  Historian,  which  first  occurred  to  him  at  a  late 
period  of  his  undertaking  ;  and  that,  in  allotting  an 
appropriate  share  of  such  matter  to  the  earlier  parts 
of  his  narrative,  it  may  not  have  been  easy  to  ascer- 
tain the  name  of  the  individual  who,  many  years 
before,  among  some  three  or  four  Athenian,  Corcy- 
raean,  or  Corinthian  commissioners,  had  acted  as  chief 
spokesman  on  any  particular  occasion.  He  has  there- 
fore been  content,  in  drawing  up  the  rights  or  reasons 
of  the  deputation,  to  ascribe  the  exposition  of  them 
to  the  whole  body ;  whereas  in  more  recent  instances 
he  has  been  able  to  ojive  the  name  of  the  officiatinff 
orator.^ 


'  The  Plato?an  defence  against  the  Thebans  (in.  52.)  is  placed  in  the 
mouths  of  two  advocates,  who  are  both  mentioned  by  name. 

Attention  may  also  be  directed  to  the  care  with  which  Thucydides, 
■when  ushering  in  his  speakers,  seems   to  avoid  the  use  of  terms  indi- 
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4.  Althoimh  tlie  main  subject  of  the   Historian's  iiis.nyihi- 

•    1  •    1       1   •  ,.  ,.        cal  or 

"work  was  either  contemporaneous  with  his  own  iite-  traditional 
time,  or  so  recent  as  to  admit  his  availing  himself,  in  """'^^"'''''• 
great  part,  of  contemporaneous  materials,  his  nar- 
rative also  comprises  illustrative  episodes  of  consider- 
able bulk,  in  regard  to  which  few  or  no  such  sub- 
stantial data  were  available.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  digressions  are  the  preliminary  disquisition 
on  Hellenic  antiquity,  commonly  entitled  by  antient 
commentators  the  Archasologia  of  Thucydides ;  the 
episode  on  Hipparchus ;  and  that  on  the  Conspiracy 
of  Cylon.  The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  "  Archajo- 
"  logia  "  is  to  prove  the  superior  importance  of  his 
own  subject,  the  Peloponnesian  war,  over  any  other 
derivable  from  the  previous  history  of  Greece.  In 
order  to  establish  this  position,  he  examines  at  some 
length  the  early  vicissitudes  of  the  Greek  states,  with 
the  progress  of  society  among  them  prior  to  his  own 
time ;  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  no  former 
war  or  enterprise,  either  in  regard  to  its  objects  or 
the  resources  brought  into  action,  was  at  all  to  be 
compared  with  the  Peloponnesian  war.  To  the  logic 
of  this  conclusion,  or  of  his  arguments  in  support  of  it, 
attention  will  be  directed  hereafter.     For  the  present 


eating  that  he  gives  their  own  words,  preferring  sucli  as  imply  that  he 
merely  reports  the  substance  of  what  was  said.  Those  he  employs  are 
(tXfyoi/,  HTToi')  roiacf,  Toiaiira,  roaavra ;  "  (they  spoke)  in  this  manner, 
to  this  effect : "  never  rah,  ravra,  or  others  equivalent  to  our  own  ex- 
pressions "  in  these  words,"  or  "  as  follows." 

Add  to  this  the  prophetic  inipoi't  of  some  of  the  earlier  speeches  ; 
that  of  Archidamus  for  example  (i.  80.)  ;  where  the  character  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  war  about  to  be  waged,  its  great  length  and  obstinacy,  the 
peculiar  policy  of  Athens  as  prescribed  by  Pericles  (i.  140.,  ii.  13.), 
and  the  alliance  between  Sparta  and  Persia  against  Athens,  are  alluded  to 
in  terms  plainly  rcllecting  the  experience  rather  than  the  mere  foresight 
of  the  orator  :  compare  i.  33 — 30  ,  iv.  GO.  stjq. 
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we  confine  ourselves,  in  illustration  of  his  method  of 
research,  to  the  value  attached  by  him  in  this  re- 
markable dissertatioH,  to  the  fabulous  records  of  early- 
national  history. 
His  mode        It  is   cvident   that   the   strictures  pronounced  at 
mythSr"    the  close   of  the   "  Archoeologia,"   on  the  uncritical 
tradition,     preference  awarded  by  preceding  historians  to  my- 
thical tradition  over  real  history,  are  directed  not  so 
much  at  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  traditions  preferred, 
as  at  the  mode    in  which  they  were  treated.     The 
tenor  of  this  whole  introductory  chapter  shows  Thu- 
cydides  to  have  been  himself  a  believer  in  the  funda- 
mental truth  of  those  traditions.     What  he  censures 
in  the  logographers  is  their  want  of  discrimination 
in  separating  the  kernel  of  real  fact  from  the  my- 
thical husk  in  which  it  is  enveloped.     A  great  part 
accordingly  of  his  "  Archseologia"  is   occupied  with 
speculative    distinctions   between  these  two   compo- 
nent elements  of  mythical  history.     The  principle  on 
which  he  proceeds  differs  from  that  sanctioned  by  the 
sounder  research  of  our  own  age.    He  neitlier  believes 
in  the  preternatural  ingredient  of  fable,  nor  attempts, 
like  the  more  subtle  interpreters  of  his  own  time,  to 
convert  fiction  into  fact  by  the  allegorical  mode  of 
exposition.      He  discards  the  supernatural  ingredient 
altogether.     But  here  his  rational  scepticism  ends,  and 
he  lapses  himself  into  the  credulity  which  he  censures 
in  others,  by  assuming  the  possible  or  human  ele- 
ment, when  relieved  of  its  mythical  appendages,  to 
be  necessarily  real  or  historical.     The  more  cautious 
modern  inquirer  is  content,  in  the  first  instance,  Avith 
conceding  the  possibility  of  such  reality.     Its  posi- 
tive existence  he  only  assumes,  where  sustained  by  the 
test  of  other  collateral  evidence,  the  nature  or  value  of 
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which,  in  the  rare  instances  where  it  exists,  wc  have 
endeavoured  in  another  place  ^  to  define. 

For  example,  the  modern  speculative  critic  admits 
the  Trojan  series  of  poetical  legend  to  possess  reality, 
in  so  far  as  shadowing  forth  a  great  contest  between 
tlie  races  of  the  eastern,  and  those  of  the  western  shore 
of  the  ^Ega^an,  with  the  conquest  and  colonisation  by 
the  latter  of  a  portion  of  the  hostile  territory.  This 
much  he  assumes  to  be  true,  or  at  least  probable ; 
because  the  fact  of  Greek  tribes  being  found  in  his- 
torical times  settled  in  those  regions,  as  conquerors 
among  alien  races,  coupled  with  the  inveteracy  of  the 
tradition  itself,  and  the  relation  in  which  it  stands 
to  the  subsequent  course  of  more  authentic  history, 
form  as  strong  a  body  of  speculative  evidence  as  can 
reasonably  be  required  in  any  such  case.  With  re- 
gard to  the  individual  persons  or  events  of  the  Iliad, 
the  rape  of  Helen  or  the  ten  years'  siege,  he  com- 
mits himself  to  no  positive  decision  how  far  they 
may  have  been  real,  how  far  the  creations  of  poetical 
fancy. 

The  method  of  Thucydides  is  different.  His  scep- 
ticism is  limited  to  the  superhuman  element  of  the 
legend.  Tlie  human  or  possible  element  he  adopts 
as  fact,  roser\dng  to  himself  the  privilege  of  moulding 
that  fact  into  forms  which  appear  to  him  more  con- 
sistent with  probability,  than  those  in  which  it  has 
been  shaped  by  the  popular  authorities.  He  believes 
not  only  in  a  conquest  of  the  Troad  by  Hellenic  war- 
riors, but  that  Agamemnon  (allowance  being  made 
•for  poetical  enlargement)  besieged  Troy  during  ten 

1  See  Vol.  I.  B.  I.  Ch.  ii.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  31G.  sqq. ;  and  the  author's  "  Re- 
marks on  two  Appendices  to  Grote's  History,  &c.,"  Longmans,  1851 ;  also 
in  Appendix  N.  to  Vol.  III.  2nd  edit. 
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years  with  the  amount  of  force  described  in  the  Iliad. 
Homer's  1200  ships  are  with  him  as  genuine  an 
armament  as  the  300  that  sailed  under  Nicias  to 
Sicily ;  and  he  estimates  the  number  of  warriors 
conveyed,  by  striking  an  average  between  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  strength  of  the  several  ships' 
companies,  as  given  by  the  poet.  But  he  differs  from 
Homer  as  to  the  real  cause  of  the  war.  He  questions 
the  fact  of  the  expedition  having  been  undertaken  by 
the  Greeks  from  personal  regard  for  the  Atridse.  He 
considers  it  more  likely  to  have  been  forced  on  them 
by  Agamemnon,  as  head  of  a  great  federal  empire 
which  he  was  desirous  of  extending.  He  doubts  the 
possibility  of  so  large  an  army  having  been  in  that 
age  able  to  procure,  from  ordinary  sources,  the  sup- 
plies necessary  for  carrying  on  siege  operations  dur- 
ing ten  years.  He  assumes  that  a  part  of  the  host 
was  employed  in  agriculture  on  the  opposite  Thracian 
coast,  raising  annual  crops  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
camp ;  while  another  part  was  engaged,  for  the  same 
object,  in  piratical  adventure.  A  similar  method  is 
applied  to  other  chapters  of  mythology.  Minos  is  a 
genuine  Cretan  king,  the  first  founder  of  a  naval 
empire  in  the  Mediterranean^,  by  the  colonisation  of 
the  ^gsean  isles,  and  the  extirpation  of  the  pirates 
by  whom  they  were  infested.  The  legends  of  Theseus 
and  the  Cecropidce  are  in  like  manner  converted  into 
authentic  histories.  Nor  does  he  appear  to  recognise 
any  lines  of  distinction  between  the  more  or  less  fabu- 
lous or  poetical,  and  the  more  or  less  historical  or  real, 
in  the  tradition  of  different  periods  ;  such  as  later 
authors  have  established  in  the  several  epochs  of 
the  Theban  and  Trojan  wars^  the  Dorian  conquest  of 

^   I.  4;  8. 
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Peloponnesus,  and  the  Olyinpic  solemnity.  Pelops, 
]\[inos,  Theseus,  Agamemnon,  Aminocles  the  Co- 
rinthian shipbuihler,  Pisistratus,  Themistocles,  are 
all  equally,  in  so  far  as  the  acts  or  adventures  re- 
corded of  them  are  of  a  real  or  possible  nature,  them- 
selves admitted  to  rank  as  historical  personages. 

Thucydides  has  nowhere  explained  the  nature  or 
amount  of  the  evidence  which  he  considered  necessary, 
in  any  particular  case,  to  entitle  popular  legend  to 
rank  as  history.  Tlie  only  authority  cited  by  name 
regarding  mythical  times  is  Homer  5  and  slightingly 
as  he  speaks  of  poets  and  mythographers  where  their 
own  historical  criticism  is  in  question,  it  is  certain 
that  to  the  same  poets  and  mythographers  he  must 
have  been  indebted  for  the  whole,  or  by  far  the 
greater  part,  even  of  such  reality  as  he  claims  to  have 
extracted  out  of  mythical  legend.  On  one  occasion 
alone  he  seems  to  appeal,  though  vaguely,  to  another 
class  of  data.  The  concise  abstract  which  he  gives,  in 
the  "  Archaeologia,"  of  the  history  of  the  Pelopida?  from 
the  settlement  of  Pelops  in  Greece  to  Agamemnon,  is 
said  to  be  borrowed  from  "  the  more  accurate  organs 
"  of  Peloponnesian  tradition."^  Who  these  "  more  ac- 
curate" authorities  were  he  does  not  inform  us.  Nor 
does  it  appear  in  what  the  greater  accuracy  ascribed 
to  them  may  liave  consisted.  But  tlie  remark  shows 
that  he  found  room  for  critical  discrimination  even  in 
such  purely  legendary  matters. 

Thucydides  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  extend   ndiijious 
his  speculations    on   fabulous   tradition   to  its   more  mj"hoio°y. 
strictly  theological  element,  to  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  national  deities,   through  oracles,  omens,   or 
otherwise,  on  the  conduct  of  human  affairs,  cither  in 

'  1.9. 
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mythical  or  historical  times.  The  rare  and  brief  allu- 
sions to  religious  matters  in  which  he  anywhere  in- 
dulges, imply  that  if  not  an  actual  atheist,  as  seems 
to  have  been  a  common  opinion  with  his  native  pub- 
lic^, he  was  at  least  a  thorough  freethinker.  He  no- 
where directly  intimates  either  belief  or  disbelief  in  a 
deity.  But  he  does  not  disguise  his  indifference  to,  or 
contempt  for,  the  modes  in  which  the  deity  was  per- 
sonified, or  his  power  supposed  to  be  exercised,  in  the 
popular  Pantheon.  Such  being  his  own  views,  his 
mode  of  dealing  with  religious  topics  is  creditable 
both  to  his  judgement  and  his  taste,  and  is  marked 
by  the  same  impartiality  which  pervades  his  gene- 
ral narrative.  The  more  eccentric  his  opinions,  the 
less  he  has  been  at  pains  to  obtrude  them  on  his 
readers.  The  gods  or  goddesses  are  seldom  named 
at  all.  In  mentioning  oracles  or  prophecies,  when 
his  subject  happens  to  force  them  on  his  notice,  he 
treats  them  at  times  very  plainly  as  impostures,  or 
as  delusive.^  But  nowhere  does  his  tone  of  incre- 
dulity amount  to  actual  scoffing.  He  allows  indeed 
in  one  case  that  a  prediction  had  proved  true,  that 
regarding  the  twenty-seven  years'  duration  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.^  In  other  instances  he  seems 
to  admit,  if  not  so  palpable  a  fulfilment  as  was 
claimed  by  vulgar  interpreters,  a  certain  coincidence 
between  the  prophecy  and  the  event.^  He  remarks 
however,  in  reference  to  such  cases  of  partial  fulfil- 
ment, on  the  ambiguity  of  terms  by  which  the  framers 
of  oracular  edicts  endeavour  to  secure  their  verifica- 
tion.^    He  contrasts,  in  a  sarcastic  tone*^,  the  cala- 

^  Antyllus  ap.  Marcell.  §  22. 

^  V.  16.,  V.  103.,  II.  21.,  II.  47.,  II.  8.,  i.  126.  3  ^  25. 

'^  I.  118.,  ir.  54.  i  II.  17.,  II.  54.  ^\iu.l. 
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mltous  result  of  the  Syracusan  expedition  witli  the 
brilliant  prospects  of  success  held  out  by  the  sooth- 
cayers  at  the  time  of  its  departure.  He  evidently 
considers  eclipses,  and  other  natural  phenomena, 
Avhich  the  habit  of  the  age  turned  to  superstitious 
account,  to  be  owing  to  natural  causes.  While  show- 
ing no  sympathy  with  the  notion  of  their  exercising, 
either  as  warnings,  or  omens  of  impending  occur- 
rences, influence  on  the  course  of  events,  he  yet  re- 
marks, in  guarded  and  ambiguous  terms,  on  the 
number  of  such  phenomena  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  as  a  fact  which  might  almost  seem  to  justify 
the  belief,  otherwise  "  so  little  borne  out  by  expe- 
"  rience,"  of  some  connexion  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, betw^een  them  and  the  more  striking  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  destiny.^ 

5.  Tlie  most  important  chapter  of  historical,  as  Episode  of 
distinct  from  mythical  legend,  in  his  narrative,  is  the  ci.u's!'"'" 
episode  of  Ilipparchus  and  his  destroyers.  Thucy- 
dides  here  differs  from  the  popular  Attic  tradition,  in 
denying  the  two  friends  to  have  been  instigated  to 
their  vaunted  tyrannicide  by  patriotic  devotion.  He 
describes  it  as  a  simple  act  of  assassination  from 
motives  of  personal  resentment.  The  main  object 
however  of  the  digression,  is  to  point  out  what  he  con- 
siders the  vulgar  error  regarding  the  order  of  })ri- 
mogeniture,  and  consequent  succession  to  tyrannical 
power,  in  the  usurping  family.'^  This  is  the  only 
case  in  which  he  appeals  in  support  of  his  views  to 

1  I.  23.:  conf.  Ch.  viii.  p.  61.  supra.  The  other  kinds  of  prophetic 
agency,  Dreams,  Prodigies,  Aruspicy,  &o.,  which  occupy  so  hirge  and 
honourable  a  place  in  the  pages  of  Herodotus  and  Xonophon,  find  none 
whatever  in  those  of  Thucydides. 

-  VI.  5i.     On  the  validity  of  his  argument  sec  Ai)pcn(lix  15. 
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inscriptions  on  contemporaneous  public  monuments. 
His  account  of  the  Cylonian  conspiracy  is  the  same 
in  substance  as  that  given  by  Herodotus.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  details  reflects  probably  a  variety  in  the 
popular  tradition,  with  each,  it  may  be  presumed, 
the  only  source  of  information  on  the  subject. 

The  work  of  Thucydides  labours  under  the  defect, 
lo-y  of  common  to  the  historical  literature  of  his  time,  of  be- 
dides.  ing  unprovided  with  any  standard  chronological  era 
for  the  adjustment  of  dates.  In  regard  to  his  own 
subject  he  has  endeavoured  to  make  good  this  want,  by 
a  system  of  computation  of  a  simple  and  intelhgible 
nature  as  far  as  it  goes,  that  by  years  of  the  war 
which  he  describes.  It  is  one  however,  the  benefit 
of  which  is  limited  to  the  vicissitudes  of  his  narra- 
tive in  their  relation  to  each  other.  It  afibrds  no 
help  in  connecting  their  dates  with  those  of  previ- 
ous history.  For  this  purpose  he  resorts  occasion- 
ally to  other  remarkable  epochs.  He  informs  us, 
for  example,  that  the  occupation  of  Plattea  by  the 
Thebans,  which  event  forms  with  him  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  took  place  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  Thirty  years'  peace  contracted 
between  Sparta  and  Athens  after  the  Athenian  con- 
quest of  Euboea ;  in  the  fifty-first  year  after  the 
taking  of  Sestus  by  the  Athenians,  which  with  him, 
as  with  Herodotus,  forms  the  close  of  the  Persian 
war  ;  in  the  forty-eighth  official  year  of  Chryseis, 
eponyme  priestess  of  Juno  Argiva  ;  under  the  ephor- 
ship  of  ^nesias  in  Sparta,  and  the  archonship  of 
Pythodorus  in  Athens.'     The  epoch  of  the  peace  of 

1  II.  1. :  conf.  I.  118.  The  notices  of  Olympiads  and  Olympic  victors 
in  III.  8.  and  v.  49.,  are  introduced  not  as  chronological  dates,  but 
merely  in  their  incidental  connexion  with  historical  facts. 
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Nicias  (421  B.C.)  is  also  specified  by  reference  to  the 
ephorship  and  arclionship  of  that  3'ear.^  The  destruc- 
tion of  Platasa  by  the  Spartans  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
war,  is  placed  ninety-three  years  after  the  first  forma- 
tion of  the  alliance  between  that  State  and  xVthens.''^ 
Other  more  widely  retrospective  dates  are  that  of  the 
foundation  of  j\[elos"\  seven  hundred  years  prior  to 
its  destruction  by  the  Athenians  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  the  M'ar  ;  tliut  of  Aminocles  the  Corinthian  ship- 
builder'^, three  hundred  years  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
war,  or  in  704  B.C. ;  that  of  the  first  recorded  Greek 
naval  action,  fought  between  the  Corinthians  and  Cor- 
cyraeans,  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  prior  to  the  close 
of  the  war,  or  664  b.c.^  ;  that  of  Lycurgus,  or  at  least 
of  the  existing  Spartan  constitution,  upwards  of  four 
hundred  years  prior  to  the  same  epoch  ° ;  and  that  of 
the  Siculian  migration  into  Sicily,  three  hundred 
years  prior  to  the  first  settlement  of  Greek  colonies  in 
the  island.''  The  date  of  that  settlement,  laid  down 
as  736  B.C.  in  the  received  chronology,  is  not  speci- 
fied by  Thucydides.  Of  the  principle  on  which  these 
wider  computations  proceed,  the  Historian  has  given 
no  explanation.  The  epochs  of  the  first  colonisation 
of  Melos  and  of  Sicily  carry  us  back  into  the  remote 
mythical  age. 

6.  The   work   of  Thucydides  has  been  justly  en-  iiis  work 
titled   by  its  author  "  A  history  of  the  war  between  t.'ry  ' 
"  the  Peloponnesians  and  the  Athenians."     The  nar-  '"'■^'""^ 
rative,  with  rare  exception,  is  devoted  either  to  mar- 
tial enterprises,  or  to  civil  affairs  so  nearly  connected 
with  them,   as  to  render  a  certain  knowledge  of  the 


V.  2,5.  2  III.  68.  3  V.  112.  ^  I.  1.1. 

I.  13.  ^  I.  18.  7  VI.  2. 
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one  class  of  transactions  indispensable  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  other.  To  the  home  politics 
either  of  Athens  or  Sparta  no  attention  is  paid  purely 
on  their  own  account.  The  modifications  of  con- 
stitutional government  in  either  republic,  affecting 
the  democratic  principle  of  the  one  or  the  aristocratic 
principle  of  the  other ;  the  influence  which  political 
taction  exercised  on  the  general  course  of  events 
or  the  condition  of  society,  —  matters  which  the 
modern  historian  esteems  not  less  important  than 
wars  waged  between  rival  powers, —  are  passed  over 
unnoticed,  or  mentioned  but  incidentally,  in  their 
connexion  with  military  undertakings  or  foreign 
diplomacy.  The  Historian's  silence  on  such  sub- 
jects is  perhaps  more  remarkable  in  his  introductory 
retrospect  of  the  fifty  years  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  than  in  his  principal  narrative.  The 
changes  which  the  Athenian  constitution,  and  with 
it  the  temper  and  habits  of  the  citizens,  underwent 
during  that  half-century,  chiefly  tlirough  the  agency 
of  Pericles  as  head  of  the  democratic  party,  were 
among  the  fundamental  causes  of  the  state  of  things 
which  led  to  the  war,  and  which  it  is  the  object 
of  the  retrospect  to  explain.  Here  however,  as 
elsewhere,  he  is  content  with  recording  the  jea- 
lousies and  quarrels  of  the  separate  States  among 
themselves,  or  with  the  common  Persian  enemy. 
The  two  most  eminent  statesmen  of  the  ao-e,  Cimon 
and  Pericles,  who  during  that  period  in  their  turn 
swayed  the  destinies  of  Athens,  are  mentioned  but 
rarely,  and  solely  with  reference  to  their  military 
achievements.  Of  their  relative  position  and  con- 
duct as  rival  leaders  we  hear  nothino-.  A  lono; 
episode  is  devoted  to  the   closing  years  of  the  life 
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of  Themistocles ;  but  this  mark  of  distinction  is 
limited  to  his  foreign  adventures.  Of  his  political 
position  at  home,  nothing  more  is  said  than  that,  at 
the  date  when  the  episode  commences,  "  he  was 
"  residing  under,  the  ban  of  ostracism  at  Argos." 
Neither  Herodotus  nor  Thucydides,  much  as  they 
were  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  this  illustrious 
Athenian,  have  explained  the  cause  of  his  exile. 

The  notices  from  time  to  time  of  political  revolu- 
tions in  the  secondary  States  of  the  Confederacy, 
in  Corcyra,  Samos,  Argos,  form  no  real  exception 
to  the  general  rule  ;  the  transition  from  democratic 
to  aristocratic  government  in  those  States,  being  in 
every  case  either  the  cause  or  the  consequence  of 
the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  tlie  war,  of  the  alternate 
ascendancy  of  Spartan  or  Athenian  influence.  An- 
other more  valid  case  of  exception  might  seem  to  be 
the  detailed  account,  in  the  eighth  book,  of  the  over- 
throw of  democratic  ijovernment  at  Athens.  But 
here  also,  the  whole  series  of  intrigue  and  revolu- 
tion originated  with  the  army,  anxious,  amid  the  in- 
creasing difiiculties  of  their  foreign  service,  to  restore 
Alcibiades  to  power,  as  the  only  means  of  break- 
ing up  the  coalition  between  the  Laceda3monians 
and  Persians,  which  had  turned  the  tide  of  success 
against  them.  And  throughout  the  ensuing  narra- 
tive, the  vicissitudes  of  military  enterprise  and  poli- 
tical intrigue  are  inseparably  connected.  Had  the 
same  changes  been  originally  planned  and  carried 
into  effect  in  the  Council  of  Athens  rather  than  in 
camp  at  Samos,  and  had  the  army,  as  in  ordinary 
times,  acquiesced  in  them,  they  M'ould  not  probably 
have  been  honoured  with  any  similar  share  of  at- 
tention. 
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This  restriction  of  the  principal  subjects  of  his- 
torical narrative  to  military  enterprise  and  foreign 
politics,  is  a  feature  not  peculiar  to  the  historical 
art  of  Thucydides,  but  common  to  that  of  his  age. 
Herodotus  enlarges  no  doubt  at  times  on  the  in- 
ternal o-overnment  and  statistics  of  the  countries 
which  he  describes  ;  but  these  portions  of  his  text 
are  devoted  alone  or  chiefly  to  foreign  regions,  and 
are  hence  of  a  geographical  rather  than  a  political 
character.  Such  notices,  where  bestowed  on  Grecian 
politics,  are  with  him,  as  with  Thucydides,  brief  or 
inexplicit.  The  student  of  Grecian  history  would 
look  in  vain  to  either  author  for  even  a  general  out- 
line of  the  Athenian  or  the  Spartan  constitution. 
The  cause  of  this  deficiency  in  early  historical  lite- 
rature is  to  be  sought,  partly  in  the  origin  of  that 
branch  of  composition,  partly  in  the  political  state  of 
Greece.  Narratives  of  events  are  in  every  age  more 
congenial  to  the  taste  of  popular  readers  than  com- 
mentaries on  laws  and  institutions.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  a  History  of  Greece  at  this  pe- 
riod was  not  that  of  a  single  State,  under  a  single 
central  government,  but  of  a  number  of  rival  com- 
munities, each  with  its  own  separate  constitution. 
To  have  given  even  an  abridged  account  of  these 
numerous  forms  of  polit}',  would  have  gone  far  to 
convert  a  history  from  a  narrative  of  facts  into  a 
collection  of  commentaries  on  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment. An  exception,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought, 
might  with  propriety  have  been  made  in  the  case  of 
Athens  and  Sparta,  as  constituting,  especially  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  each  with  its  separate  league 
of  States,  integral  bodies  politic,  similar  to  the  great 
powers  of  the  modern  European  system.     This  con- 
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sideration  would  no  doubt  have  its  weight  with  the 
modern  critical  historian.  With  the  native  author, 
tlie  superior  distinction  of  those  two  republics,  by 
rendering  their  institutions  matters  of  more  general 
notoriety,  especially  to  the  contemporaneous  public 
for  which  Thucydides  wrote,  seems  to  have  diminislied 
rather  than  augmented  their  claim  to  particular  at- 
tention. But  although  this  element  of  historical  re- 
search was  overlooked  by  historians  in  the  proper 
sense,  it  does  not  seem  to  liave  been  alto":ether  nefr- 
lected  in  the  literature  of  the  time.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  notices  of  internal  Athenian  po- 
litics during  the  Cimonian  and  Periclean  periods, 
by  Plutarch  and  other  later  authorities,  were  de- 
rived from  original  sources,  partly  from  treatises  on 
civil  government,  partly  from  other  miscellaneous 
branches  of  historical  composition,  Avhich  attained  a 
certain  stage  of  maturity  in  the  time  of  Thucydides. 
What  has  here  been  said  of  forms  of  government, 
applies  also  to  the  state  of  social  culture  generally 
in  art,  literature,  and  science.  The  importance  of 
these  subjects  was  undoubtedly  well  appreciated  in 
Greece  from  the  Periclean  age  downwards.  None 
of  them  had  however  as  yet  established  a  claim 
to  even  an  episodical  share  of  notice  in  the  higher 
departments  of  historical  composition. 
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CHAP.  X. 

THUCYDIDES  :     HIS  WORK,  ITS  COMPOSITION  AND  STYLE. 

1.    PLAN    OF    THE   NARRATIVE.      ITS    POWER,  SPIRIT,  AND    TRUTH.      DEFECTS 

OF    ITS    EPIC    ECONOMY. 2.    CAMPAIGNS    OF    DELIUM    AND    AMPHIPOLIS. 

PYLIAN    CAMPAIGN     OF     DEMOSTHENES.         INTRODUCTORY    PART     OF    THE 

WORK. 3.     ITS    EPISODES.        HARMODIUS     AND     HIPPARCHUS.  —  4.     THE 

"ARCH.^0L0GIA"  OF  THUCYDIDES. 5.  HIS  DELINEATION  OF  CHARAC- 
TER.       PERICLES.  6.      NICIAS.         ALCIBIADES.         BRASIDAS.         CLEON.  

7.  HIS  SPEECHES,  AS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  CHARACTER.  SPECULATIVE  OR 
DIDACTIC  ELEMENT  OF  THE  WORK.  —  8.  STYLE  OF  THUCYDIDES  IN 
THE    NARROWER    SENSE.       HIS    NARRATIVE    STYLE.       EPISODE    OF    TIIEMI- 

STOCLES. 9.    HIS    RHETORICAL    STYLE.       ITS    DEFECTS.       ITS    MERITS. 

10.    HIS    SUPPOSED    DISCIPLESHIP    UNDER    GORGIAS    AND    ANTIPHON.     HIS 

DIALECT.       OTHER    CHARACTERISTICS    OF    HIS    ORATORY. 11.    FUNERAL 

ORATION     OF    PERICLES.  12.      OTHER    SPEECHES.        RHETORICAL    STYLE 

IN     THE     NARRATIVE     PARTS     OF     THE     TEXT.  HIS      DESCRIPTION      OF 

BATTLES.       OF   THE    PLAGUE    AT    ATHENS.       CONCLUSION. 

Plan  of  the  1.  The  Pelopoiniesian  war,  while  defined  and  treated 
by  Thucydides  as  one  great  epic  subject,  to  the  unity 
and  grandeur  of  which  he  has  everywhere  shown 
himself  alive,  has  with  equal  propriety  been  divided 
by  him,  or  may  rather  be  said  to  divide  itself,  into  three 
parts  or  periods.  The  first  period  comprises  ten  years 
of  continued  hostilities,  extending  from  the  invasion 
431B.C.  of  Plata3a  by  the  Thebans  to  the  so-called  Peace  of 
421  B.C.  Nicias.  During  the  seven  years  which  ensued,  negotia- 
tions interrupted  or  accompanied,  but  never  entirely 
superseded,  military  action.  Some  of  the  States,  dis- 
contented with  the  terms  arranged  for  them  by  their 
leaders,  evaded  the  suspension  of  arms,  or  quarrelled 
afresh   amonof    themselves.      Nor    was    the    nominal 


narrative. 
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peace  between  Sparta  and  Athens  attended  by  any 
mitigation  of  unfriendly  feeling.  Both  were,  during 
the  whole  time,  not  only  engaged  in  plotting  against 
each  other,  but  were  habitually  brought  into  colli- 
sion in  tlie  field,  in  the  great  battle  of  Mantinea  for 
example,  fighting  on  opposite  sides,  as  partisans  of 
their  belligerent  allies.  Still,  as  no  actual  breach 
occurred  of  the  strict  letter  of  the  treaty  between  the 
two  leading  powers  during  this  septennial  period, 
it  was  not  in  their  case  considered  a  state  of  war. 
Another  ten  years  of  undisguised  warfare  followed, 
making  up  the  whole  twenty-seven  of  the  Historian's 
reckoning:,  and  tcrminatinn;  with  the  fall  of  Atliens. 
But  the  narrative  of  Thucydides  breaks  off  with  the 
battle  of  Cynossema,  in  the  twenty-first  year.  Pie 
designates  the  whole  twenty-seven  years  "  The 
"  war  between  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians." 
The  more  concise  and  now  familiar  term  of  "  Pelo- 
"  ponnesian  war  "  has  not  been  used  by  him.  The 
first  ten  years  of  continued  hostilities  are  occasionally 
called  the  First  war.  ^  The  ensuing  seven  years  are 
characterised  as  the  period  of  Kespite.^  The  sub- 
sequent decennial  course  of  continuous  warfare  is 
styled  generally  the  Latter  war.^  He  has  also  de- 
signated certain  more  remarkable  portions  of  each 
decennial  period  by  separate  names,  as  the  Epidau- 
rian,  Mantinean,  Sicilian,  Ionian  Avars. *^ 

1  V.  20.  24.  26.,  VI.  6.,  vii.  l.S.  ^  v.  26. 

3  V.  26.:  conf.  iv.  81. 

''  V.  26.,  VII.  27.  85, VIII.  11.  The  first  decad  is  called  by  Lysias  the 
Arcbidamian  war,  as  having  been  declared  by  Archidamus  king  of 
Sparta ;  the  last  decad,  by  Isocrates,  Demosthenes,  and  commonly  l)y 
antient  writers,  in  its  integrity  the  Decelean  war.  Other  separate 
names  have  been  given  to  separate  j)arts  or  campaigns  of  each  ;  such 
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Its  po^ve^,  Tliis  memorable  series  of  events  has  been  treated 
tJutil'""^  by  Thucydicles  with  a  precision,  a  penetration,  and  an 
impartiality,  which  have  justly  obtained  for  him  the 
highest  rank,  not  only  among  the  more  critical  his- 
torians of  antiquity,  but  among  those  of  our  own  more 
enlio-htened  ao:e.  In  our  remarks  on  the  materials  of 
his  work,  full  justice  has  already  been  done  to  the  ex- 
tent and  value  of  his  research.  The  testimony  borne 
by  the  native  public  to  his  fidelity  and  impartiality, 
which  has  been  cordially  seconded  by  modern  critics, 
has  been  well  summed  up  in  the  words  of  the  antient 
grammarian  who  has  given  the  most  elaborate  ana- 
lysis of  his  work,  and  by  whom  the  less  favourable 
points  of  its  composition  have  been  most  severely 
censured.  "  It  is  agreed,"  says  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus,  "  among  critics  of  all  classes,  if  not  unani- 
"  mously,  by  at  least  a  great  majority  of  voices,  that 
"  Thucydides  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  that 
"  highest  quality  of  a  historian,  a  strict  regard  for 
"  truth ;  that  in  his  statements  he  neither  adds  to, 
"  nor  subtracts  from,  the  genuine  substance  of  facts 
"or  events;  is  never  drawn  by  personal  feeling  or 
"  prejudice  to  give  a  false  colouring  to  their  details; 
"  .  .  that  in  regard  to  every  practical  end  or  object 
"  of  historical  research  his  method  is  excellent,  and 
"  worthy  of  all  imitation  ;  but  in  this,  above  all,  that 
"  he  never  wilfully  deceives  his  readers,  or  tampers 
"with  the  purity  of  his  own  conscience."^  Passages 
have  already  been    noticed,   which   appear  to  form 

as  "Pachetian"  war  to  the  campaign  under  Paches  against  Mitylene. 
See  the  ingenious  essay  of  F.  W.  Ullrich,  Beytrage  zur  Erkliirung  des 
Thucydides,  p.  12.  sqq. 

'  Dionys.  Hal.  De  Thucyd.  Jud.  §  8. 
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partial  or  venial  exceptions  to  the  terms  of  this  un- 
qualified enconiium  ;  but  in  its  justice,  as  a  general 
rule,  every  critical  student  of  his  work  must  cordially 
acquiesce. 

AVhile  the  approbation  bestowed  on  the  matter  of 
the  work  has  been  as  universal  as  well  merited,  the 
manner  of  its  composition,  whether  in  regard  to  the 
general  conduct  of  the  narrative,  or  to  special  pe- 
culiarities of  style,  has  furnished  commentators  of 
every  age  with  an  ample  arena  for  exceptional  cri- 
ticism. 

The  narrative  is  throughout  sustained  and  vigorous.  Defects  of 
often  brilliant  and  powerful.  But  in  its  mechani-  ^.'^^ony,^,,.. 
cal  arrangement,  or,  as  styled  by  the  old  critics, 
its  "economy,"  he  has  hardly  done  justice  to  the 
intrinsic  value  of  his  materials.  The  order  wliich 
he  has  preferred  may  be  defined  the  chronological, 
as  distinguished  from  the  epic  or  historical  order; 
the  narrative  being  distributed,  not  so  much  with 
regard  to  its  principal  groups  or  masses  of  events, 
as  to  the  years  or  other  conventional  periods  of  time 
in  which  those  events  happened.  This  method  has, 
no  doubt,  its  advantage  in  some  cases.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  historical  compendia,  drawn  up  for  the 
purpose  of  reference  rather  than  continuous  perusal, 
as  affording  more  immediate  facilities  of  access  to 
particular  facts  or  dates.  But  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
great  and  united  epic  action,  such  as  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  to  be  rightly  appreciated,  require  to  be 
freely  treated  in  their  own  just  connexion  of  cause, 
efiect,  and  infinence,  not  in  any  servile  dependence 
on  conventional  divisions  of  time.  Nor  has  Thucy- 
dides  been    content   with  the    more    simple  form  of 
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annalistic  arrangement,  where  entire  years  suffice  as 
the  common  measure  of  time  and  action.  He  en- 
forces a  further  subdivision  by  semestrial  seasons, 
summers  and  winters^;  involving  a  further  sacrifice 
of  unity  in  the  principal  masses  of  the  narrative. 
Where,  for  example,  some  remarkable  enterprise  hap- 
pens not  to  be  completed  within  a  single  season, 
instead  of  being  followed  out  either  to  its  close,  or, 
Avhen  of  great  length,  to  some  appropriate  stage  of  its 
progress,  it  is  brought  with  the  close  of  the  season, 
perhaps  in  the  very  acme  of  its  interest,  to  a  stand- 
still, until  the  author  has  led  up  to  the  same  point 
of  time  the  arrear  of  other  transactions,  however 
unimportant,  which  had  been  in  like  manner  com- 
menced and  broken  off.  He  then,  with  the  opening 
of  the  ensuing  season,  reverts  to  the  first  in  the  pre- 
vious order  of  interruption,  and  brings  it  down  either 
to  its  own  conclusion,  or  to  the  point  where  the  end 
of  that  season  again  cuts  it  asunder ;  and  so  on  with 
the  remainder.  This  process,  in  the  parts  of  the 
work  Avhere  it  is  carried  to  excess,  not  only  mars 
the  epic  unity  of  the  narrative,  but  tends,  by  dis- 
tracting the  mind  of  the  reader,  to  defeat  the  object 
which  the  Historian  seems  to  have  had  in  view, 
that  of  securing  distinctness  to  the  parts  of  his  sub- 
ject. It  would  be  unreasonable  to  insist  that  each 
integral  portion  of  a  long  narrative  should  in  all 
cases,  when  once  commenced,  be  carried  on  in  un- 
interrupted continuity  to  its  close.     That  Avould  be 

1  The  more  minute  specification  of  dates,  by  reference  to  days  of  the 
month,  seems  not  to  have  been  customary  in  the  historical  works  of 
this  period  ;  although  it  occurs  in  the  treaties  of  peace  quoted  by  Thu- 
cydides,  and  in  contemporaneous  inscriptions. 
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an  error  in  the  opposite  extreme,  converting  history 
into  a  disjointed  series  of  historical  memoirs.  All 
that  is  here  required  is,  that  the  author,  unfettered 
by  any  formal  restraints,  should  give  free  scope 
to  his  own  discretion,  in  working  up  every  part  of 
his  subject  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  its  own 
effect,  and  that  of  his  whole  composition. 

2.  In  illustration  of  this  defect  may  be  cited  the  Campaign 
account  of  two  remarkable  undertakings  which  sig-  ana  Am- 
nalised    the    eighth  year  of  the    war  :    the  attempt  ^''''i'^^''- 
of  the  Athenian  commanders  Demosthenes  and  Hip- 
pocrates on  Bosotia,  ending  in   the  defeat  and  death 
of  the  latter  at  Delium  ^  ;  and  the  campaign  of  1  Jra- 
sidas  in  Thrace,  ending  in  the   conquest  of  Aniphi- 
polis.- 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  two  iVthenian 
cenerals  concert  measures  with  malcontent  States  of 
Boeotia,  for  the  invasion  of  that  country.  The  plans 
of  attack  arc  arranged,  the  troops  and  ships  collected 
at  appropriate  points,  and  their  destinations  fixed. 
But  before  operations  commence  the  summer  ends. 
^Ye  are  therefore  transported  to  Thessaly,  where  we 
find  Brasidas  ready  with  his  force  to  cross  that 
country  into  the  Thracian  Chalcidice.  Thither  ac- 
cordingly we  accompany  him ;  and  his  conquests  of 
Acantluis  and  other  fortresses  of  that  district  are 
described.  But  here  again  his  summer  operations 
terminate,  and  we  are  carried  back  to  Bcrotia,  wliere 
the  Athenian  enterprise  is,  with  the  winter,  resumed 
and  concluded.  After  disposing  of  some  subordinate 
business    in    other   quarters,    the   Historian    returns 

>   IV.  7G.  sqq.  2  IV.  78.  sqq. 
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to  Brasidas,  and  brings  down  his  campaign  to  the 
achievement  which  forms  its  climax  of  success.  Every 
reader  must  be  sensible  how  much  the  narrative  of 
these  two  enterprises  would  gain  in  interest  as  well 
as  elegance,  had  each  been  described  from  beginning 
to  end  without  interruption.  Both  are  of  moderate 
length  ;  each  is  united  and  compact  in  its  own  epic 
integrity,  and  quite  independent  of  the  other.  There 
is  therefore  no  conceivable  reason  for  so  much  travel- 
ling backwards  and  forwards  between  the  two,  except 
the  rigid  law  imposed  on  himself  by  Thucydides,  of 
carrying  no  portion  of  his  subject  in  connected  or- 
der beyond  the  term  of  a  single  summer  or  winter 
season. 

The  ^Etolo-Ambracian  campaign  of  Eurylochus,  the 
most  striking  enterprise  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  war, 
offers  another  instance  of  a  similarly  united  historical 
action,  similarly  cut  in  twain,  and  with  like  detriment 
to  its  just  historical  effect.^ 
Pyiian  This  ovcr-subtlc  sense  of  chronological  exactness 

campaign  ._  .         -,  ^  .  .,.■.■,..  /, 

of  Demo-  mauifests  itselt  at  times  even  withni  the  nmits  ot  a 
single  season.  The  Pylian  campaign  of  Demosthe- 
nes"^, certainly  one  of  the  most  compact,  as  well  as 
striking  enterprises  of  the  war,  and  which,  setting 
aside  the  defect  here  in  question,  has  been  admira- 
bly described,  was  begun  and  brought  to  a  close  in 
the  course  of  the  seventh  summer.  The  Historian 
therefore  was,  in  so  far,  free  from  his  self-imposed 
obligation  to  chequer  its  details  with  those  of  other 
contemporaneous  events.  Yet  no  sooner  has  he 
thoroughly  fixed  our  attention  and  warmed  our  in- 
terest by  informing  us,  that  so  great  was  the  alarm 

1  JH.  100.  sqq.  ^  IV.  2.  8.  26. 
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created  in  Laceda^mon  by  the  boldness  and  energy  of 
the  Attic  commander's  measures,  as  to  cause  the 
sudden  recal  of  the  Spartan  army  from  before  Athens 
for  the  defence  of  the  home  territory,  than  we  are 
transported  to  Thrace,  to  attend  to  another  extra- 
neous and  little  important  matter.  We  then  re- 
sume the  interrupted  narrative,  with  the  arrival  of 
the  Spartan  troops  at  Pylos.  But  on  its  reacliing 
another  momentous  stage,  it  again  breaks  off,  and 
gives  place  to  a  long  report  of  desultory  naval  opera- 
tions on  the  coast  of  Sicily ;  after  which,  we  are  at 
last  permitted  to  follow  out  the  Historian's  brilliant 
account  of  Athenian  success  and  Laceda3monian  dis- 
aster, in  uninterrupted  continuity  to  its  close. 

AYith  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  the  narrative  assumes 
a  greater  degree  of  epic  unity  ;  all  other  events  being 
made  subordinate  to  the  progress  of  that  fatal  cata- 
strophe. 

This  defect  in  the  "  economy"  of  his  work,  shows  introduc- 
Thucydides  to  have  been  comparatively  wanting  in  Ih7work."^ 
that  finer  epic  faculty,  by  which  Herodotus  was  dis- 
tinguished. His  preference  however  of  the  strictly 
chronological  mode  of  treatment  has  been  limited  to 
his  main  subject.  To  liis  introductory  narratives, 
where  that  mode,  if  judiciously  applied,  might  have 
been  really  desirable,  he  has  endeavoured  to  impart 
epic  relief,  by  the  expedient  which  grammarians  de- 
fine as  "  plunging  in  medias  res."  This  expedient 
consists  in  opening  the  account  of  a  series  of  events, 
not  with  its  proper  commencement,  but  at  some  more 
or  less  advanced  stage  of  its  progress ;  in  cariying  it 
on  from  that  point  to  some  convenient  halting-place  ; 
in  then  reverting  to  the  early  part  of  the  series,  and 
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bringing  it  down,  in  the  mode  of  retrospect,  to  the 
middle  point  whence  we  originally  started.  What- 
ever may  be  the  merit  of  this  device,  when  applied  in 
the  proper  place  and  manner  by  Homer,  Herodotus, 
or  other  skilful  masters  of  the  epic  art,  it  has  not  been 
successful  in  the  present  instance.  The  ostensible 
object  of  the  Historian's  fifty  years  of  preliminary 
narrative  \  is  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  great  contest 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  record.  He  divides 
those  causes  into  two  classes:  the  more  immediate 
and  obvious,  and  the  more  remote  and  less  apparent 
causes.^  He  limits  the  operation  of  the  former  class 
to  the  four  years  from  the  outbreak  of  the  Epidam- 
nian  quarrel  to  the  Spartan  declaration  of  war ;  the 
ojDcration  of  the  latter  he  extends  from  the  taking 
of  Sestus  (or  close  of  the  Persian  war),  to  the  Epi- 
damnian  quarrel.  He  treats  each  class  separately, 
but  reverses  the  order  of  time  in  the  order  of  treat- 
ment. We  have  first  an  immediate  retrospect  to 
the  main  narrative,  describing  the  events  from 
Epidamnus  to  the  Declaration  of  war  ^  ;  and  then 
another  retrospect,  supplementary  to  the  previous 
retrospect,  describing  the  events  from  Sestus  to  Epi- 
damnus.* The  advantage  of  this  division  and  trans- 
position of  preliminary  matter  we  have  never  been 
able  to  perceive  ;  while  its  disadvantages,  in  disturb- 
ing the  course  of  a  naturally  simple  and  united  story, 
are  very  obvious.  The  impropriety  is  the  greater, 
that  the  retrospect  from  Epidamnus  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  war  (the  last  in  order  of  time,  the  first  in 
order  of  arrangement),  is  treated  in  as  ample  detail 
as  any  subsequent  part  of  the  principal  subject.     We 

1.23—117.  ='1.23.  ^  i.2i—8S.  *  1.89—117. 
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are  liencc  led  to  imagine  ourselves  already  engaged 
in  the  full  stream  of  events,  to  be  carried  on  with 
like  fulness  in  the  sequel.  The  more  out  of  place 
and  out  of  date  appear  the  sudden  spring  backwards 
in  I.  89.  to  the  history  of  Greece  fifty  years  before, 
and  the  sudden  transition  from  the  previous  detailed 
narrative  to  a  meagre  summary  of  transactions  with 
which,  in  so  far  as  involving  the  primary  causes  of 
the  state  of  things  already  described,  we  ought  to 
have  been  made  acquainted  in  the  first  instance.^ 
Had  Thucydides,  after  informing  us  (i.  23.)  that  the 
Peloponnesian  war  originated  in  the  steady  increase 
of  Athenian  power  during  the  previous  fifty  years, 
and  the  consequent  jealousy  and  alarm  of  Sparta, 
described  in  its  natural  order  the  progress  of  Attic 
aggrandisement  and  Spartan  mistrust,  down  to  the 

^  There  is  here  an  evident  analogy,  it  can  hardly  be  called  resemblance, 
between  the  method  of  Herodotus  and  that  of  Thucydides,  in  the  preli- 
minary parts  of  their  works.  Each  has  an  introductory  "Archa^ologia," 
and  two  retrospective  narratives.  The  opening  disquisition  by  Herodotus 
on  the  origin  of  the  national  enmity  between  Hellene  and  Barbarian 
which  resulted  in  the  Persian  war,  tallies  with  the  opening  disquisition 
by  Thucydides  on  the  mythical  enterpi-ises  of  the  Hellenes,  as  compared 
with  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  two  lietrospects  of  Herodotus,  the  one 
on  the  affairs  of  Lydia  prior  to  the  reign  of  Croesus  (which  reign  he  de- 
fines as  the  commencement  of  his  main  subject,  i.  5.),  the  other  on  the 
history  of  Central  Asia  prior  to  Cyrus,  correspond  to  the  double  Retro- 
spect of  Thucydides  on  the  affairs  of  Gi'eece  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  his  main  subject.  In  epic  propriety  of  effect  these  passages  of 
Herodotus  have  the  advantage.  Unlike  the  single  series  of  events, 
unnecessarily  cut  in  twain  and  complicated  by  Thucydides,  they  form 
two  separate  historical  streams,  originating  in  different  sources,  and  pur- 
suing each  its  independent  course  to  its  confluence  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Hellenic  world.  The  parallel  therefore  is  not  complete  in  the  details. 
It  is  however  such  in  all  the  main  features  of  the  two  cases,  as  to 
warrant  the  suspicion  that  Thucydides  may  here  have  emulated,  however 
imperfectly,  the  method  of  Herodotus  ;  and  adds  consequently  to  the  evi- 
dence elsewhere  adduced,  that  he  knew  the  work  of  his  predecessor. 
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actual  outbreak  of  hostilities,  augmenting  the  pre- 
cision of  his  narrative  as  the  plot  thickened  and  the 
sources  of  animosity  increased,  this  whole  portion  of 
his  work  would  have  gained  both  in  distinctness  and 
elegance.  Other  examples  might  be  adduced  of  un- 
due complication  of  the  natural  course  of  the  nar- 
rative in  its  introductory  stages.^ 
Episodes,  3.  The  Episodes  of  Thucydides,  if  not  always 
strictly  to  the  purpose,  or  introduced  in  the  happiest 
manner,  are  yet  among  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
his  work,  as  well  from  their  historical  interest  and 
spirited  style,  as  from  the  light  which  they  reflect  on 
the  genius  of  their  author. 

There  are  in  all  seven  passages  of  the  History 
which  can  properly  rank  as  episodes,  or,  in  other 
words,  digressions  of  a  certain  length,  on  topics 
extraneous  to,  but  connected  v/ith,  the  principal  nar- 
rative. These  are:  I.  On  the  Conspiracy  of  Cylon^; 
II.  On  the  last  days  and  death  of  Pausanias^;  III. 
On  the  last  days  and  death  of  Themistocles^;  IV.  On 
the  institutions  of  Theseus  and  early  statistics  of 
Athens  ^ ;  V.  On  the  festival  of  Apollo  at  Delos  "^ ; 

VI.  On  the  settlement  of  Alcmaaon  in  Acarnania^; 

VII.  On  the  death  of  Hipparchus  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  Pisistratidse.^ 

The  purposes  for  which  episodes  are  commonly 
introduced,  are  :  first,  that  of  extending  and  illus- 
trating, secondly,  that  of  adorning  the  principal 
subject.  They  may  also,  it  is  obvious,  combine  both 
these  objects,  and  in  so  far  as  the  one  or  the  other 
predominates,  may  be  classed  as  Historical  or  as  Or- 
namental.     Another  less  legitimate  purpose,  which 

1  Appendix  F.  ^  ^   joG.  3  ^   jqs.  4  ^    i^q 
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in  tlie  case  of  Thucydides  requires  to  be  noted,  is 
that  of  inculcating;  favourite  opinions  of  the  author 
on  points  in  which  he  happens  to  take  a  ])eculiar 
interest.  These  episodes  might  be  chissed  under  a 
third  denomination,  of  speculative  or  controversial. 

Of  the  Episodes  in  the  above  list,  the  iirst  four 
are  of  the  properly  historical  order.  The  fifth  and 
sixth  partake  more  of  the  ornamental,  the  seventh 
largely  of  the  controversial  character.  AMth  the 
exception  of  the  sixth,  they  are  all,  whatever  the 
object  of  their  introduction,  in  so  far  historical, 
that  they  illustrate  events  of  historical  interest.  All 
possess  great  merit  of  literary  composition ;  com- 
prising most  of  the  beauties  and  few  or  none  of 
the  defects  of  the  author's  style.  Those  on  Pausa- 
nias  and  Themistocles  supply  from  the  most  authen- 
tic source,  what  would  otherwise  have  been  serious 
blanks  in  the  biograph}'  of  these  two  remarkable 
men.  The  detailed  account  of  the  Cylonian  con- 
spiracy is  also  a  welcome  supplement  to  the  brief 
notice  of  that  adventure  in  ITerodotus.  The  disrres- 
sions  on  the  antient  state  of  Attica,  and  on  the  isle 
of  Delos,  if  less  apposite  in  a  historical  point  of  view, 
possess  their  own  share  of  interest,  as  specimens  of 
the  antiquarian  research  of  their  autlior.  The  joint 
notice  in  Xo.  VI.  of  the  physical  and  poetical  geo- 
graphy of  Acarnania,  while  appropriate  in  itself,  also 
claims  attention  as  one  of  the  rare  occasions  on 
which  Thucydides  has  deigned  to  dwell  on  purely 
mythical  subjects,  or  on  which,  as  the  antients  by  a 
quaint  figure  were  used  to  express  it,  "  the  Lion  has 
"  deiojned  to  laujrh." 

The  most  defective  Episode  of  the  seven,  if  judged  Episode  of 

r.  1  IT  .  ,.'  .         Ilippar- 
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Harmo-  tlic  aptncss  of  its  connexioii  with  the  main  subject,  is 
that  descriptive  of  the  death  of  Hipparchus,  and  the 
subsequent  dethronement  of  his  brother  Hippias.  In 
historical  vakie  or  interest,  this  digression  is  no  way 
inferior  to  those  concerning  Pausanias  and  Themi- 
stocles ;  being  the  earhest  detailed  account  which  we 
possess,  and  from  the  most  critical  source,  of  that 
notable  crisis  of  Athenian  history.  It  is  also  most 
agreeably  and  effectively  narrated.  But  in  regard 
to  the  special  purpose  for  which  the  narrative  pro- 
fesses to  be  introduced,  it  is  quite  out  of  place.  The 
real  motive  for  its  introduction  was  evidently,  not 
so  much  to  illustrate  this  part  of  the  main  text,  as 
to  give  expression  to  some  peculiar  feeling  con- 
nected with  the  transactions  described,  or  the  lead- 
ing persons  engaged ;  and  to  enforce  that  particular 
version  of  those  transactions,  and  that  particular 
view  of  the  character  and  motives  of  those  persons, 
which  Thucydides  here  and  elsewhere  so  keenly  advo- 
cates. As  the  natural  course  of  his  subject  offered 
no  opening  for  his  purpose,  he  has  made  one  for 
himself,  at  the  expense  of  a  serious  flaw  in  the  con- 
sistency both  of  his  text  and  his  argument.  The 
subject  had  already  been  noticed  in  his  preliminarv 
chapter,  and  in  terms  plainly  indicating  a  sensitive- 
ness in  regard  to  it.  It  has  in  fact  supplied  material 
for  two  episodes  ;  the  shorter  passage  of  the  "  Ar- 
"  ch^ologia"  ^  being  but  an  abridgement  of  the  more 
detailed  account  in  book  sixth. 

1  I.  20.  Its  entire  treatment  would,  it  is  evident,  have  been  better 
disposed  of  at  once  in  the  former  place,  and  such  may  probably  have 
been  the  Historian's  first  intention.  But  the  space  it  would  there  have 
occupied  may  have  appeared  an  undue  extension  of  that  already  co- 
pious series  of  digressive  commentaries  ;  and  he  has  reserved  it  for  the 
present,  not  certainly  more  apposite,  occasion. 
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In  noticing  the  charge  against  Alcibiades,  of  being 
concerned  in  the  mutilation  of  the  Herman,  Thucy- 
dides  accounts  in  the  following  terms  for  the  intense 
excitement  which  prevailed  in  Athens  on  that  occa- 
sion : 

"For  the  Athenians,  knowing  by  tradition  the 
"harshness  which  had  marked  the  tyranny  of  Pisi- 
"  stratus  and  his  sons  towards  its  close,  and  also 
"that  its  abolition  was  not  the  act  of  the  people,  or 
"  of  Harmodius,  but  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  had 
"  been  ever  since,  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  pecu- 
"liarly  open  to  suspicion  and  alarm."  Then  follows, 
in  closer  illustration  of  the  cause  of  this  feeling, 
the  episode  in  question,  narrating  the  transactions 
preceding  the  extinction  of  the  Pisistratian  dynasty  ; 
and  in  particular,  how  the  murder  of  Ilipparchus  by 
the  hand  of  Harmodius  had  been  committed  during 
the  Panathenaic  festival,  the  ceremonies  of  which  had 
been  turned  to  account  by  the  conspirators  in  dis- 
arming suspicion  and  effecting  their  purpose.  After 
following  out  the  results  of  tlieir  act  of  tyrannicide 
to  the  deposition  of  Hippias,  the  Historian  resumes 
his  previous  narrative,  by  the  subjoined  application 
of  the  case  of  Harmodius  and  the  Panathcnaica  to  that 
of  Alcibiades  and  the  Herma}  :  "  The  remembrance 
"  of  which  things  having  been  deeply  imprinted  at 
"  the  time,  and  constantly  renewed  by  tradition  in  the 
"  minds  of  the  Athenians,  rendered  them  keenly  alive 
"to  any  tampering  with  their  sacred  ceremonial,  and 
"  rigorous  in  calling  to  account  those  suspected  of 
"  such  [)ractices,  which  were  inseparably  associated  in 
"  their  thoughts  with  plots  to  establish  oligarchal  or 
"  tyrannical  government."  ^ 

1  VI.  GO. 
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There  can  hardly  be  imagined  a  less  conclusive  line 
of  argument  than  that  embodied  in  these  passages. 
In  the  first  place,  what  has  the  circumstance,  so 
pointedly  urged,  that  "  the  Athenians  knew  their 
"  country  not  to  have  been  liberated  by  their  own 
"  efforts,  or  by  those  of  Harmodius,  but  by  Laceda^- 
"  nionian  intervention,"  to  do  with  the  matter  ?  The 
statement  appears  also  at  variance  with  other  parts 
of  the  author's  text  ;  where  he  seems  to  impress  on 
his  readers,  and  justly,  that  the  popular  Athenian 
public,  whatever  more  critical  inquirers  might  believe, 
entertained  a  conviction  that  they  were  mainly  in- 
debted to  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  for  the  recovery 
of  their  liberties. 

But,  allowing  this  to  pass,  what  analogy  is  there 
between  the  case  of  the  tyrannicides  and  that  of  Al- 
cibiades ;  between  the  jealousy  felt  by  the  Athenians 
on  account  of  a  breach  of  religious  ceremonial  com- 
mitted by  the  two  patriots  in  the  cause  of  national 
liberty,  and  the  jealousy  inspired  by  the  intrigues  of 
Alcibiades  in  the  cause  of  despotism  ?  How  can  it 
with  any  propriety  be  said,  that  the  act  which  caused 
the  tyrannicides  to  be  idolised  by  the  democracy  as 
the  champions  of  popular  rights,  had  caused  the  same 
democracy  ever  since  to  view  the  measures  taken  for 
the  success  of  that  act  as  only  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  those  rights  ?  The  Historian's  rea- 
soning, if  disembarrassed,  of  its  historical  illustrations, 
and  reduced  to  its  simplest  syllogistic  form,  amounts 
to  this :  "  Harmodius  took  the  opportunity  of  a  re- 
"  ligious  ceremony  to  assert  (as  vulgarly  believed,)  the 
"  liberties  of  Athens  against  her  tyrants ;  therefore  the 
"  Athenians  have  ever  since  looked  upon  all  tampering 
"  with  religious  ceremonial  as  evidence  of  plots   to 
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"  establish  tyranny."  It  is  difficult  to  coniprcliend 
how  so  acute  a  writer  should  have  been  blind  to 
what  must  strike  every  intelligent  reader  as  a  pal- 
pable inconsistenc}^ 

The  same  disposition  to  enlarge  on  matters  of  Thmcian 
special  mterest  to  hnnsell,  seems  also  to  betray  itselr  of  sitaiccs 
in  portions  of  what  is  strictly  speaking  his  main  Brtsid.; 
narrative,  but  which,  being  excrescences  on  its  just 
dimensions,  assume  in  so  far  an  episodical  character. 
His  Thracian  predilections  appear  in  the  bestowal,  in 
frequent  instances,  on  the  transactions  of  that  remote 
corner  of  the  theatre  of  war,  an  amount  of  space  in 
his  text  out  of  proportion,  either  to  their  connexion 
with  his  principal  subject,  or  to  any  interest  which 
they  possess.  Such  are  his  accounts  of  the  catnpaigns, 
of  Sitalces  against  the  Macedonians^  and  of  Brasidas 
against  the  Thracian  potentate  Arrhiba3us.^  A  like 
profuseness  of  detail  is  bestowed  on  the  reduction 
by  Brasidas,  and  afterwards  by  Cleon,  of  Toronc, 
Lecythus,  and  other  petty  Athenian  dependencies.^ 
These  enterprises,  while  offering  few  if  any  features 
not  common  to  similar  assaults,  surprises,  or  sur- 
renders, are  described  with  a  minuteness,  equal  to 
any  bestowed  on  the  most  exciting  parallel  incidents 
of  the  Plata^an,  Pylian,  or  Syracusan  sieges.  Other 
motives  beside  mere  local  interest  may  here  have 
operated.     The   capture    of  these  towns  took  place 

'  II.  95.  sqq. 

^  IV.  124.  His  compendium  of  Thracian  geograpliy  and  statistics 
in  the  former  digression,  for  to  sueli  in  fact  amounts  liis  ehvboratc  de- 
scription of  the  Odrysian  king's  territory  and  resources,  the  more  it 
proves  his  own  intimate  knowledge  of  those  regions  and  personal  inte- 
rest in  their  affairs,  the  less  appropriate  the  place  which  it  occupies  ia 
his  text. 

^  IV.  109.  sqq.,  V.  2.  sq. 
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shortly  after  that  of  Ampliipolis,  the  loss  of  which 
city  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Historian's  dis- 
grace. Their  conqueror  was  the  same  Brasidas  by 
whom  he  had  himself  been  out-generaled,  and  whose 
success  is  here  represented  as  due,  as  much  to  the 
supineness  of  the  Athenian  commanders  as  to  their 
adversary's  skill.  It  was  natural  that  Thucydides, 
smarting  under  the  punishment  for  what  he  may 
have  considered  a  venial  offence,  should  have  been 
anxious  to  prove  that  the  Athenian  interests  in  the 
district  had  not  greatly  profited  by  his  dismissal,  or 
the  zeal  of  his  successors  in  office. 
The  4.   Another   portion   of  his   work  which   demands 

logi^rf""  ^^otice  in  this  place,  is  the  introductory  dissertation  on 
Timcy-  the  early  state  of  Greece,  called  by  the  antients  his 
"  Archa3ologia."  While  this  whole  disquisition  is  in 
some  sense  a  digression  from  the  main  object  of  the 
History,  several  of  its  parts  also  stand  to  its  own 
integral  substance  much  in  the  relation  of  episode 
to  principal  subject.  It  displays  throughout  exten- 
sive research  and  acute  criticism ;  and  comprises  in 
a  small  space  many  valuable  facts  and  speculations. 
But  the  argument  to  which  they  are  subservient  is 
ill-arranged,  and  in  many  points  illogical.  The  over- 
subtlety  of  the  author's  genius,  and  his  desire  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  liis  own  undertaking,  have 
tempted  him  not  only  to  cumber  his  text  with  irrele- 
vant or  unsound  reasoning,  but  to  sully  his  usual 
dignity  of  historical  style  by  controversial  acrimony. 
The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  "  Archaaologia "  is  to 
show  the  superiority  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in 
grandeur  and  importance,  to  all  former  enterprises 
of  the  Greek  nation  ;  and  hence  the  superiority  of  his 
own   subject  to  those  treated  by  all   former   histo- 
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rians.     In  support  of  this  position  he  dwells  on  the 
great  power  and  resources  of  Greece  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  in  comparison  with  what  she  could  have 
possessed  at  any  earlier  time,  as  both  the  cause  and 
the  evidence  of  the  unparalleled  magnitude  of  that  na- 
tional movement.    He  remarks  ho^vever  that,  "owing 
"  to  the  obscurity  in  which  the  immediately  preceding 
"events  of  her  history,  as  well  as  those  of  remoter 
"  ages,  were  involved,  it  was  not  possible,   on  other 
"  than    mere   speculative  grounds,    to  form  a   clear 
"judgement  regarding   them."      This  passage  bears 
closely  on  the  question  treated  in   a  former  chapter, 
as  to  the  relation  between  Thucydides  and  Herodo- 
tus.     Either  we  must   assume  Thucydides  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  "work  of  his  predecessor,  or  that, 
if  he  knew  it,  he  rejected  its  claims  to  any  distinction 
above  the  common  stock  of  half-mythical  chronicles, 
for  which  in  the  sequel  of  the  passage  he  expresses  so 
great  a  contempt.     Satisfactory  reasons  luive  already 
been  given    for    preferring    the   latter  explanation. 
Nor   can   anything   be  more   uncritical    or   untrue, 
than  the  latitude  of  terms  in  which  \  not  only  the 
great  Persian  war,  but  tlie  whole  train  of  events  be- 
tween that  war  and  his  own  time,  the  whole  career 
of  Cimon  with  the  greater  part  of  that  of  Pericles, 
are  indiscriminately  consigned  to   the  same   mythi- 
cal darkness  which  envelopes  the  legends  of  Thebes 
and  Troy.      This  sweeping  stigma,  which  admits  of 
no   qualified   explanation,  being  repeated  in  equally 
emphatic  terms  in  several  places,  is    not   only   un- 
reasonable   in  itself,  l)ut    at  variance   witli    tlic   sub- 
sequent  tenor   of  the    Historian's  text,  where  trans- 
actions of  the  periods  here  described  as  dark  beyond 

»  I.  1.  -20. 
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the  possibility  of   elucidation,  are  everywhere  men- 
tioned as  facts  of  universal  notoriety.^ 

Taking  the  case  however  as  Thucydides  here  shapes 
it,  we  are  led  to  expect  that,  in  following  out  his  argu- 
ment, he  would  in  the  first  instance  have  shown, 
by  aid  of  the  imperfect  data  to  which  he  refers, 
wherein  consisted  the  great  superiority  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  in  its  adaptation  to  historical  treat- 
ment, over  the  Persian  war,  against  which  his  de- 
preciatory remarks  are  chiefly  directed.  But,  instead 
of  this,  he  transports  us,  by  a  leap  over  eight  or  ten 
centuries^,  to  the  infancy  of  the  Greek  race,  and  enters 
on  an  elaborate  proof  that,  "  before  the  Trojan  war," 
barbarism  and  poverty  of  resources  must  have  in- 
capacitated the  nation  from  any  combined  enterprise. 
After  sketching  off  with  good  effect  the  characteristics 
of  this  primeval  state  of  society,  he  dwells  on  the  ob- 
stacles interposed  by  the  nature  of  the  country  and 
its  population,  to  the  first  advances  in  civilised  life. 
He  then  passes  in  review  the  stages  of  their  sub- 
sequent progress ;  their  transition  in  name  and  cha- 
racter from  Pelasgian  to  Hellene,  on  which  his  com- 
mentaries are  sound  and  critical;  the  suppression  of 
piracy  in  the  JEgcean  by  Minos,  and  the  substitution  of 
industrial  pursuits  for  the  predatory  and  migratory 
habits  that  had  hitherto  prevailed.  With  these  general 
remarks  are  interspersed  notices  of  early  changes  in 
dress,  and  other  minor  points  of  social  economy ;  notices 
which  have  been  censured,  not  perhaps  undeservedly, 
by  antient  critics,  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  historical 
style.^ 

'  See  above  p.  25.  sq.,  and  compare  Thucyd.  i.  97. 

^  I.  2.  sqq. 

'  I.  G.  :  conf.  Dionys.  Hal.  De  Thuc.  Jud.  19. 
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His  application  of  these  commentaries  to  his  main 
argument,  the  want  in  early  Greece  of  good  subjects 
for  historical  composition,  is  limited  to  the  siege  of 
Troy.  Tlie  magnitude  of  the  Trojan  war  as  a  com- 
mon national  effort  he  does  not  dispute ;  but  in  a 
subtle  disquisition  endeavours  to  show,  how  greatly 
it  was  surpassed  by  the  Peloponnesian  war.  His 
logic  however  is  here  little  compatible  with  the  faith 
which  he  places  in  Homer's  account  of  tlie  former 
enterprise.  If  we  admit,  with  Thucydides^,  that, 
in  round  numbers,  1200  ships  conveyed  a  force  of 
100,000  fighting  men,  collected  from  every  part  of 
Greece,  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  that  the  arma- 
ment maintained  a  position  on  that  coast,  and  carried 
on  during  ten  years,  with  ultimate  success,  an  exter- 
minating war  against  a  little  less  powerful  confederacy 
of  Western  Asia ;  it  may  confidently  be  asserted,  that 
the  ten  years'  Trojan  war  was  a  greater  common 
effort  of  the  united  Greek  nation,  than  the  twenty- 
seven  years'  hostilities  among  the  several  States  of 
that  nation,  comprised  under  the  general  title  of  Pe- 
loponnesian war.  For  there  is  another  obvious  fal- 
lacy pervading  this  whole  argument  of  Thucydides. 
He  has  staked  his  case  throughout  ver}^  distinctly, 
not  on  the  simple  magnitude  of  each  undertaking 
selected  for  comparison,  but  on  its  being  a  combined 
or  common  undertaking  of  the  Hellenic  tribes.  But 
the  Peloponnesian  war  was  in  no  proper  sense  of  the 
phrase  a  combined  national  undertaking.  It  was  all 
along  the  very  reverse ;  a  civil  war  among  the  Greek 
states  themselves,  animated  by  the  fiercest  spirit  of 
division  and  contention  against  each  otlier. 

'  See  p.  107.  sq.  supra. 
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Having  thus  disposed  of  the  barbarous  period  of 
Grecian  history,  and  its  standard  martial  enterprise, 
he  resumes  in  a  more  critical  tone,  his  general  survey 
of  the  progress  of  social  life,  settled  habits,  and 
regular  government,  in  the  interval  between  the  re- 
turn of  the  Greeks  from  Troy  and  his  own  times. ^ 
He  then  at  length  touches  on  the  great  Persian  war 
of  Xerxes,  slightly  however,  and  without  any  notice 
of  its  claims  to  rival,  as  a  common  national  enter- 
prise, his  own  selected  subject,  which,  as  already 
remarked,  can  in  no  sense  be  properly  so  charac- 
terised. 

The  Historian's  episodes  are  all,  except  the  longer 
one  on  Hi^^parchus,  comprised  in  the  first  three  books 
of  his  work.  The  exception  in  the  case  of  "  the  Hip- 
"  parchus  "  may  best  be  explained,  by  the  difficulty 
of  finding  an  appropriate  place  for  its  insertion ; 
and  but  for  its  length,  it  might  also  probably  have 
been  connected  in  full,  as  it  has  been  in  part,  with 
the  opening  stage  of  the  narrative.^  It  may  hence 
be  conjectured  that  the  Historian,  in  his  original  de- 
sign, had  contemplated  imparting  greater  variety  to 
his  text,  by  interspersing  a  larger  amount  of  sucli 
illustrative  matter.  But  as  he  advanced  in  the  full 
stream  of  his  narrative,  the  increasing  number  and 
more  exciting  character  of  the  events  which  his  proper 
subject  forced  on  his  attention,  may  have  checked  any 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  Thucydides,  in  this  review  of  the  leading  vicissi- 
tudes of  early  Greek  history,  makes  not  the  least  allusion  to  the  long  and 
virulent  wars  between  the  Spartan  and  Messenian  sections  of  the  Dorian 
race  in  Peloponnesus,  or  to  the  conquest  of  the  Messenian  territory  by 
Sparta.  Yet  this  conquest  has  been  considered,  and  justly,  by  all  later 
authorities,  as  the  most  important  event  of  the  period  between  the  Dorian 
settlement  and  the  Persian  war  ;  and  the  one  which  first  secured  the 
ascendancy  of  Lacedaemon  in  the  atlaii's  of  Greece. 

^  See  note  to  p.  130. 
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further  inclination  to  Avander  beyond  its  immediate 
limits. 

5.  Attention  has  already  been  drawn  ^  to  the  ad-  ixiinea- 
vantage  which,  in  their  common  art  of  narrative  ciianicter. 
composition,  the  poet  possesses  over  the  prose  his- 
torian. The  former  can  not  only  create  his  own 
heroes,  but  can  freely  give  prominence  to  every  kind 
of  position  or  circumstance  tending  to  add  finish  to 
their  portraits.  AVith  the  historian  tlie  case  is  diffe- 
rent. His  first  duty  is  a  strict  adherence  to  truth. 
He  can  neither,  without  sinning  against  the  funda- 
mental law  of  his  office,  invent  characters,  nor  occa- 
sions for  their  display  ;  neither  attribute  to  them  ac- 
tions which  they  never  performed,  nor  words  which 
they  never  spoke.  The  practice  of  Herodotus  is 
here,  as  in  some  other  respects,  a  mixture  of  the 
poetical  and  the  historical.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  any  critical  reader,  that  he  has  both 
introduced  imaginary  characters,  and  ascribed  to  his 
real  heroes  actions  which  they  never  performed. 
He  may  however  be  acquitted  of  that  wilful  fiction 
which  is  the  privilege  of  the  poet,  to  this  extent, 
that  he  probably  himself  believed  in  the  reality  of 
all  the  persons  or  events  described  in  the  strictly 
historical  part  of  his  narrative.  But  he  has  certainly 
supplied  his  heroes  largely  with  words  which  he  well 
knew  were  never  spoken,  unless  in  so  far  as  placed 
by  himself  in  their  mouths.  Thucydides  here  fol- 
lows a  middle  course  between  Herodotus  and  the 
modern  critical  historian.  His  characters  all  belong 
to  real  life ;  and  in  no  case  is  there  ground  to  sus- 
pect that  he  has  attributed  to  them  actions  which 

1  Vol.  IV.  1.  471. 
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they  never  performed.  But  lie  has  as  little  scruple 
as  Herodotus,  in  attributing  to  them  language  which 
they  never  spoke.  This  license  is  exercised  by  him 
solely  in  the  mode  of  rhetorical  address.  In  the 
more  familiar  mode  of  dialogue,  in  which  Herodotus 
delights,  Thucydides  never  indulges.^ 

The  personages  of  greatest  note  in  his  main  narra- 
tive are  Pericles,  Alcibiades,  Nicias,  and  Cleon,  on 
the  Athenian,  and  Brasidas  on  the  Spartan  side. 
To  these  may  be  added,  in  the  episodical  part  of  his 
work,  the  Athenian  Themistocles,  and  the  Spartan 
Pausanias.  The  list  comprises  men  unsurpassed  in 
the  greatness  or  variety  of  their  qualities.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  their  characters  were  all  thoroughly 
understood  and  appreciated  by  Thucydides.  But  he 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  turned  to  full  account  the 
materials  for  ethic  portraiture  which  they  supply.  It 
would  seem  indeed,  from  the  mode  in  which  this  in- 
difference to  their  value  is  manifested,  that  a  careful 
delineation  of  character  did  not  enter  into  his  scheme 
Tericies.  of  a  complctc  histoHcal  work.  There  could  hardly  be 
a  finer  subject  for  ethic  stud}^  than  Pericles.  Even 
the  crudely  digested  forms  which  the  portrait  of  the 
great  Athenian  statesman  presents  in  the  page  of  his 
later  biographers,  enable  us  to  judge  how  striking 
might  have  been  its  effect,  as  worked  up  by  the 
master-hand  of  Thucydides,  with  all  the  aids  which, 
from  personal  or  contemporaneous  sources,  were  so 
largely  at  his  disposal.    He  has  however  been  content 

^  The  Melian  controversy  (v.  87.  sqq.),  with  a  few  words  of  the  same 
kind  of  rhetorical  altercation  between  the  Spartans  and  Platteans  (ii.  71.), 
and  the  brief  interchange  of  question  and  answer  in  lu.  113.,  the  only 
exceptions  to  the  letter  of  this  remark,  cannot  be  considered  as  excep- 
tions to  its  spirit. 
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"with  sketching  out  the  few  more  prominent  features 
that  forced  themselves  on  his  attention.  His  birth, 
parentage,  and  education  are  unnoticed.  The  bril- 
liant course  of  earlier  policy  at  home  and  aljroad,  by 
which  he  established  so  paramount  an  influence  over 
his  countrymen,  and  secured  for  them  an  equal  influ- 
ence over  their  fcllow-IIellenes,  form  the  subject  of 
but  a  few  casual  remarks.  His  presence,  even  on  that 
part  of  the  Historian's  scene  of  action  over  wliich  he 
presides,  is  neither  frequent  nor  prolonged.  The  only 
part  of  his  career  to  which  any  justice  has  been  done, 
is  where,  on  the  outbreak,  and  during  the  first  two 
years  of  the  war,  he  is  engaged  in  organising  his  plan 
of  martial  operations  for  the  Athenians.  The  nar- 
rative here  certainly  conveys  a  vivid  impression  of 
the  force  of  his  genius,  and  the  power  which  it  exer- 
cised over  that  wayward  democracy ;  first  in  swaying 
their  wills  to  his  wise  but  unpalatable  measures; 
afterwards,  in  restoring  their  shaken  confidence  in 
his  policy,  when  the  privations  which  it  entailed  were 
aggravated  tenfold  by  the  horrors  of  pestilence.  The 
Historian's  commentary  on  the  extent  and  value  of 
his  influence,  and  on  the  fiital  results  of  its  removal, 
is  also  sound  and  critical.  The  more  disappointing 
is  his  sudden  dismissal  of  this  guardian  genius  of  the 
Republic  from  the  scene  of  action,  at  the  moment 
when  he  had  resumed  the  supreme  direction  of  af- 
fairs, with  the  dry  remark^  "that  he  survived"  (the 
commencement  of  the  war)  "  two  years  and  a  half." 
Reo-ardino-  the  last,  and  if  we  mav  trust  later  autho- 
rities,  not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  his  life,  we 
are  thus  left  without  any  information  whatever.     Not 

1  II.  Go. 
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a  word  of  the  cause  or  mode  of  his  death ;  of  his 
private  and  domestic  habits ;  of  his  munificent  en- 
couragement of  art,  science,  and  letters  ;  of  the 
splendour  of  his  public  edifices;  materials  for  elo- 
quent enlargement,  which  in  a  parallel  case  no  his- 
torian of  the  present  day  would  have  left  unnoticed. 

Similar  to  the  case  of  Pericles,  are  those  of  other 
leading  actors  in  the  Historian's  drama.  The  know- 
ledge of  them  which  he  himself  supplies  is  limited  to 
the  part  they  act  on  his  own  immediate  stage.  This 
reserve  may  be  owing  partly  to  their  being  contempo- 
raneous. He  seems  to  assume  that  his  readers  pos- 
sessed a  competent  knowledge  of  characters  of  so  great 
notoriety  as  Pericles  and  Alcibiades.  Hence  perhaps 
how  it  happens  that  in  his  episodes  on  Pausanias  and 
Themistocles,  on  the  latter  more  especially,  men  of 
the  past  generation  and  extraneous  to  his  proper 
subject,  he  has  bestowed  a  greater  fulness  of  ethic  por- 
traiture than  on  any  living  personage.  The  longest 
and  most  effective  passage  of  its  kind  is  that  in  which 
he  sums  up  the  intellectual  qualities  of  Themistocles.^ 
Yet  even  here  the  description,  though  precise  as  far 
as  it  goes,  is  defective  ;  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
original  having  been  entirely  overlooked. 
Nicias.  6.  Of  the  other  Athenian  characters,  Nicias,  though 

introduced  at  once  a  ready-made  statesman  and  war- 
rior, is  perhaps  the  one  whose  qualities  have  been 
most  fully  portrayed.  This  is  owing  chiefly  to  the 
circumstance,  that  Nicias  is  the  principal  actor  in 
the  greatest  catastrophe  of  the  war  ;  with  which  the 
particulars  of  his  last  days  and  death  are  so  inse- 
parably interwoven,  as  to  render  their  detailed  de- 
scription essential   to   the   spirit  of   the    narrative. 

'  I.  138.    See  Vol.  IV.  p.  496. 
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Nicias  also,  while  without  pretensions  to  the  brilliant 
qualities  of  Pericles,  offers  perhaps,  in  the  conilicting 
variety  of  his  own,  a  study  as  original  in  itself,  and 
better  adapted  to  the  Historian's  imperfect  mode  of 
delineation.     The  narrative  accordingly  here  conveys, 
through  its  dramatic  details,   with  little   or  no  aid 
from  descriptive  commentary,  a  vivid  impression  of 
his  primitive  Hellenic  virtue  and  pure  patriotism  ;  of 
his  sterling  honesty  of  intention,  warped  at  times  by 
spirit  of  party  or  natural  obstinacy  of  temper ;  of  his 
good  sense  and  clear  judgement  in  the  visible  affairs 
of  life,  so  fatally  counteracted  by  degrading  super- 
stition in  regard  to  the  world  unseen  and  invisible. 
In  the  disastrous  Sicilian  campaigns,  his  valour  and 
skill  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  war  contrast  pain- 
fully with  his  want  of  energy,  foresight,  and  compre- 
hensive military  genius.     The  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  his  fellow-citizens,  even  at  the  moment  when 
rejecting,  with  characteristic  levity,  his  mild  lessons 
of  moderation,  is  strikingly  shown  in  their  having 
intrusted  him  with  the  command  of  that  enterprise, 
in  spite  of  his   declared    condemnation   of  it\    and 
havino;  continued  him  in  the  command  after  a  sue- 
cession   of  errors   and  reverses,  in   spite  of  his  ur- 
gent request  to  be  relieved,  on  the  well-founded  plea 
of  incapacity  from  disease  for  the  performance  of  his 
functions."^    During  this  distressing  part  of  his  life,  the 
fluctuations  of  his  mind  between  hope  and  despair, 
resolution  and  vacillation,  anxiety  to  fulfil  his  duty 
and  dread  of  responsibility,  are  shadowed  forth  by 
Thucydides  with  a  truthfulness  and  feeling,  the  more 
eftective  from  the  absence  of  all  eftbrt  to  produce 
effect. 

1  VI.  24.  ^  VII.  IJ,  IG. 
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Aicibiades.  As  neither  the  earlier  nor  the  latter  days  of  Alci- 
biades  fall  within  the  range  of  the  Historian's  narra- 
tive, and  as  he  there  appears  chiefly  in  his  capacity 
of  intriguer,  the  interest  of  his  character  is  propor- 
tionally limited.  The  details  of  the  eighth  book  suffice 
however  to  convey  a  lively  impression  of  the  power 
which  this  political  Proteus  possessed,  of  accommo- 
dating himself  to  men,  times,  and  circumstances ;  of 
becoming  a  Spartan  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  a  Per- 
sian to  the  Asiatic  satraps,  and  of  deluding  and 
outwitting  all  in  their  turn,  the  better  to  resume 
his  original  position  as  the  Athenian  Aicibiades  at 
Athens.  We  obtain  however  no  insight  into  the 
sources  of  these  powers  of  political  fascination. 
Aicibiades,  like  Pericles  and  Nicias,  appears  at  once 
on  the  scene  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  public  cha- 
racter. The  only  introductory  notice  vouchsafed,  is 
the  enigmatical  remark,  that  he  was  "  a  man  who 
"  in  another  State  might  have  been  considered  young, 
"  but  was  honoured  for  his  illustrious  ancestry."^  In 
the  brief  commentary  afterwards  bestowed  on  his 
defects^,  the  Historian  points  out,  with  force  and 
precision,  the  illustration  which  his  character,  in 
common  with  that  of  Pericles,  supplies  of  his  own 
political  dogma :  that  the  prosperity  of  democratic 
government  depends  on  the  voluntary  subjection  of 
the  popular  energies  to  some  master  mind  ^,  qualified 
to  unite  them  on  beneficial  objects.  "  Occupying," 
he  remarks,  "  a  high  position  in  the  eyes  of  the 
"  citizens,  he  displayed  his  ambitious  temperament 
"in  habits  of  ostentatious  and  lavish  expenditure, 
"  which  afterwards  proved  among  the  chief  causes  of 
^  V.  43.  2  Yj  15 
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"  ruin  of  tlic  state  of  Athens.  For  the  jealousy  ex- 
"  cited  in  the  minds  of  the  people  by  his  luxurious 
"  course  of  life,  and  the  aspiring  tendency  of  all  his 
"thoughts  and  designs,  led  them  to  regard  him  as  a 
"  common  enemy,  whose  ultimate  aim  was  to  usurp 
"tyrannical  power.  Hence,  overlooking  his  unri- 
"  vailed  abilities  as  a  public  leader,  in  their  indig- 
"  nation  at  his  conduct  as  a  private  citizen,  they 
"  preferred  placing  the  management  of  the  war  in 
"  less  competent  hands :  an  error,  the  fatal  results  of 
"  which  became  manifest  at  no  distant  interval." 

Next  to  Nicias,  the  Spartan  Brasidas  is  the  hero  Brasidas. 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  most  fully  portrayed  by 
Thucydides.  Xor  is  there  any  one  of  his  characters 
for  whom  he  seems  to  entertain  greater  respect,  or 
on  whose  acts  he  enlarges  with  more  evident  satis- 
faction. Brasidas  certainly  appears  in  his  page  a 
very  admirable  person  ;  combining  the  normal  Spartan 
virtues  of  patriotism  and  valour,  with  the  best  quali- 
ties of  the  tactician  and  diplomatist;  judicious  and 
comprehensive  in  his  designs,  able,  energetic,  and 
rapid  in  their  execution,  and  possessing  an  extraordi- 
nary share  of  that  faculty,  more  or  less  common  to 
Spartiate  officers,  of  influencing  the  will  and  directing 
the  action  of  dependent  States  to  the  ends  of  Lacedae- 
monian policy.  The  exercise  of  this  faculty  in  Bra- 
sidas was  the  more  honourable  to  himself,  as  well  as 
the  more  successful,  that  the  confidence  he  inspired 
was  due  as  much  to  his  humanity  and  good  faith  as 
to  his  talents. 

This  friendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  Thucydides, 
towards  the  adversary  by  whom  he  had  been  out- 
manoeuvred at  Amphipolis,  and  to  whom  he  hence 
indirectly  owed  his  exile,  has  been  adduced  by  some 
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commentators  among  the  proofs  of  his  rigid  impar- 
tiality. Others  would  explain  it  in  a  less  creditable 
manner,  as  a  mark  of  favour  to  the  author  of  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Cleon,  the  Historian's  supposed 
political  persecutor.  There  is  little  plausibility  in 
either  conjecture.  It  was  certainly  the  interest  of 
Thucydides,  apart  from  any  personal  feeling,  to  exalt 
rather  than  depreciate  the  military  qualities  of  an 
opponent,  whom  he  had  combated,  according  to  his 
own  account,  with  at  least  partial  success.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  folly  and  cowardice  of  Cleon  would 
have  been  more  effectually  set  forth,  could  the  enemy 
who  beat  him  have  been  shown  to  be  a  blunderer  like 
himself,  rather  than  an  able  commander. 
Cleon.  The  remarks  suggested  by  the  Historian's  character 

of  Cleon  have  been  partly  anticipated  in  a  previous 
page.  It  is  the  only  one  in  his  treatment  of  which 
he  has  shown  a  disposition  to  enlarge  on  defects.  In 
other  cases  he  dwells  rather  on  the  bright  than  the 
dark  side  of  the  picture.  His  best  vindication  from 
the  charge  of  having,  in  this  single  instance,  been 
actuated  by  malicious  motives  to  swerve  from  the 
truth,  is  the  fact  already  noticed,  that  the  defects 
stigmatised  are  the  same,  both  in  kind  and  degree, 
which  with  singular  unanimity  have  been  ascribed  to 
Cleon  by  all  other  authorities.  Another  evidence  of  im- 
partiality is  the  circumstance,  that  while  those  autho- 
rities represent  the  whole  career  of  the  Demagogue  as 
one  unmitigated  course  of  folly  or  mischief,  Thucy- 
dides gives  him  credit  for  a  conduct  in  some  of  his 
undertakings,  not  very  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  in- 
capacity displayed  in  others.  The  apparent  inconsis- 
tency implies  at  least  a  disposition  to  award  him  such 
merit  as  he  really  possessed.      In  his  campaign  of 
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Am  phi  polls,  Cleon  certainly  figures  in  a  contempt- 
ible li";ht,  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  ""eneraL  But  his 
other  military  operations  are  not  represented  as  open 
to  censure.  Thucydides  indeed  withholds  from  him 
the  merit  of  having  made  good  his  "  insane  promise"  ^ 
to  capture  the  Spartan  garrison  of  Sphacteria.  He 
describes  -  Demosthenes  as  having  already  matured 
his  measures  for  the  success  of  that  enterprise,  and 
as  the  director  in  chief  of  their  execution.  But  there 
is  no  hint  of  Cleon,  as  the  honorary  conmiander  in 
chief  on  the  occasion,  having  shown  any  want  of  ca- 
pacity or  courage.  In  the  early  part  of  his  ensuing 
Thracian  campaign  his  operations  are  represented  not 
only  as  successful,  but  as  well  planned  and  vigorously 
executed.  He  even  on  one  important  occasion  out- 
manoeuvred the  formidable  Brasidas  by  whom  he  was 
afterwards  defeated;  and,  by  a  curious  coincidence, 
much  in  the  mode  in  which  Thucydides  himself  had 
been  discomfited  not  long  before  by  the  same  able 
adversary.^ 

7.  The  lan2ruao:e  in  which  the  Historian's  characters  Speeches, 

.    .  .       ,.      .       -1        1,    <is  illustra- 

give  dramatic  effect  to  their  qualities,  is  limited,  all  tiveof 
but  exclusively,  to  set  speeches  delivered  on  public 
occasions.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  these 
passages  possess  no  solid  pretensions  to  be  the  genuine 
orations  of  the  persons  in  whose  mouths  they  are 
placed ;  that  they  are,  as  the  Historian  virtually  ad- 
mits, his  own  compositions,  worked  up,  possibly  on 
some  basis  of  original  matter,  into  the  form  which 
appeared  to  him  best  adapted  to  the  occasion  or  the 
genius  of  the  speaker.  Xor  can  it  be  denied  that 
such  adaptation  is  perceptible  in  some  cases  ;  that 
there   is   for   example   a   dignity   in   the   orations   of 

'  IV.  39.  ^  IV.  29.  s<iq.  ^  V.  2. 
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Pericles  which  is  wanting  in  those  of  Cleon,  and  a 
gravity  and  simplicity  in  those  of  Nicias  which 
broadly  contrast  with  the  self-sufficient  pomp  of  Alci- 
biades.  But  while  any  such  individuality  of  cha- 
racter is  chiefly  confined  in  all  the  Speeches  to  these 
general  features,  all  are  pervaded  by  a  common  man- 
nerism, and  seasoned  by  common  peculiarities  of 
thought  and  expression,  reflecting  a  corresponding 
community  of  origin.  The  same  moral  and  political 
maxims,  the  same  flowers  of  sophistical  rhetoric, 
reappear,  often  in  identically  the  same  terms,  in  the 
mouths  of  different  persons.  When  we  further  ob- 
serve, that  many  of  these  idiomatic  passages  also  recur 
in  the  parts  of  the  Historian's  text  where  he  speaks 
in  his  own  person,  the  inference  becomes  unavoidable, 
that  they  reflect  the  genius  of  Thucydides  rather 
than  that  of  the  officiating  orator.  It  might  perhaps 
by  a  stretch  be  assumed,  that  some  of  his  favourite 
rhetorical  phrases  may  have  been  really  common  to 
his  fellow- Athenians ;  to  Pericles,  Nicias,  Alcibiades, 
and  the  nameless  "  Attic  envoys."  But  they  could 
hardly  have  been  equally  so  to  a  number  of  speakers, 
not  only  of  different  characters,  but  of  different  tribes 
and  dialects ;  Spartans,  Syracusans,  Boeotians,  Myti- 
lenseans.^  His  method  may  be  illustrated  by  the  prac- 
tice of  modern  painters,  accustomed  to  design  their 
principal  female  figures  after  some  favourite  living 
model,  whose  original  form  and  features  everywhere 
reappear,  under  the  several  attributes  of  a  Minerva 
or  a  Madonna,  a  Herodias  or  a  Lucretia.  No  less 
discernible  in  all  the  specimens  of  oratory  which 
Thucydides  has  bequeathed,  are  the  fundamental  cha- 

'  See  Appentlix  G.  No.  i. 
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racteristics  of  his  own  eloquence,  wliethcr  reproduced 
in  the  person  of  an  Athenian  Pericles,  a  Spartan 
Brasidas,  or  a  Syracusan  Hermocrates. 

While,  with  these  common  evidences  of  non-ori- 
ginality, there  may  still  be  observed  in  some  cases, 
a  general  harmony  between  the  orator's  own  cha- 
racter and  that  of  his  Speech,  in  others  there  is  a 
no  less  obvious  un congeniality.  Several  long  ora- 
tions, remarkable  for  rhetorical  casuistry,  are  placed 
in  the  mouths  of  Spartans,  and  of  Spartans  wlio,  as 
judged  by  their  actions,  were  distinguished  by  the 
blunt  simplicity  of  temper  and  demeanour  proper  to 
their  nation.  If  tlie  addresses,  of  Brasidas  to  the 
Acanthians  ^,  and  of  the  Spartan  envo3^s  to  the  Athe- 
nian council^,  are  to  be  considered  as  genuine,  either 
the  popular  notions  of  Laconian  eloquence  must  be 
founded  on  error,  or  these  particular  Spartan  orators 
must  have  formed  their  style  in  the  school  of  some 
Attic  or  Sicilian  rhetor. 

Apart  from  the  supposititious  character  of  these 
orations,  or  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  contents, 
they  are  in  principle  vicious  excrescences  on  the 
body  of  a  historical  work.  Even  were  they  genuine, 
they  would,  with  rare  exception  perhaps,  where 
spoken  by  celebrated  orators  on  memorable  occasions, 
appertain  properly  to  tlie  original  sources  or  raw 
material  of  history  ;  to  be  founded  on,  or  quoted, 
only  in  so  far  as  consistent  with  a  judicious  use  of 
documentary  evidence.  As  mere  exercises  of  the 
historian's  rhetorical  art,  they  become  doubly  ob- 
jectionable. An  author  is  as  little  justified  in  impos- 
ing on  his  readers  an  imaginary  oration,  as  an  ima- 
ginary battle.     These  strictures  may  seem  to  apply 

'  IV.  85.:  coiif.  II.  S7  ^  iv.  17. 
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as  well  to  the  taste  of  the  public  which  sanctioned,  as 
to  Thucydides  who  availed  himself  of,  this  privilege 
of  Greek  historical  art.^  The  leaders  of  the  public 
taste  are  however  responsible  for  its  defects ;  and 
Thucydides  may  here  certainly  rank  as  a  master 
rather  than  a  disciple.  But  even  as  referred  to  the 
more  indulgent  standard  of  his  times,  his  Speeches 
are  an  abuse  of  his  privilege.  They  encroach  too 
largely  on  the  narrative  text ;  are  too  long  and 
laboured,  and  are  condemned  as  such  by  the  best 
native  critics.  That  this  unfavourable  judgement 
dates  from  the  Historian's  own  age,  appears  from 
the  reason  assigned  by  Cratippus,  how  far  correctly 
matters  little  to  the  present  point,  for  the  want  of 
Speeches  in  the  eighth  book,  that  the  author  had 
himself  become  aware,  that  those  passages  in  the 
previously  published  parts  of  the  work  had  proved 
wearisome  to  his  readers. 
Specula-  History,    in  its  earlier  stages  little  more  than  a 

Didactic  dry  detail  of  facts,  comprises,  when  cultivated  as  an 
hisTork!^  art,  two  elements  ;  a  purely  narrative,  and  a  specu- 
lative or  didactic  element.  The  first  contains  the 
simple  record  of  acts  and  events ;  the  second  exa- 
mines their  relative  merits  or  importance,  and  draws 
from  the  conduct  and  motives  of  those  engaged, 
lessons  applicable  to  other  times  and  circumstances.. 
As  historical  literature  advances,  the  larger,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  didactic  ingredient  becomes ;  and 
has  at  times  been  carried  to  an  excess,  tending  to 
convert  history  into  a  mere  vehicle  for  moral  or 
political  disquisition.  Herodotus  indulges  but  sel- 
dom in  purely  speculative  discussion;  Thucydides, 
in   that  part  of  his    text  where    he    speaks    in    his 

'  On  its  origin  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  127.  sqq. 
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own  person,  even  less  than  Herodotus.  His  few 
moral  or  political  reflexions  are  embodied  cliielly  in 
the  form  of  summaries  of  the  more  striking  general 
characteristics  of  the  times.  Such,  for  example,  is 
his  elaborate  description  of  the  unwonted  virulence 
with  which  the  strife  of  faction  raired  durino;  tlie 
Peloponnesian  Avar.  In  those  speculations,  common 
with  modern  writers,  on  the  eventual  possibilities 
or  probabilities  of  history,  —  how  far  any  one  trans- 
action may  have  stood  in  the  relation  of  cause  or 
effect  to  any  other,  or  what  the  course  of  events 
might  have  been,  had  a  different  conduct  been 
pursued, — Thucydides  rarely  indulges.  The  nearest 
approach  to  an  example  is  his  commentary  on  tlic 
beneficial  influence  of  Pericles  on  the  destinies  of 
Athens ;  where  the  successes  achieved  by  the  Athe- 
nians, even  after  his  death,  are  attributed^  mainly 
to  the  energy  and  resources  bequcatlied  by  liim, 
their  reverses  to  their  own  bad  management.  A 
somewhat  parallel  passage  is  that  already  cited,  on 
the  mode  in  which  the  moral  defects  of  Alcibiades 
counteracted  the  influence  of  his  brilliant  talents  in 
maintaining  the  fortunes  of  the  republic. 

In  one  sense  it  may  liowcver  be  said  that  the  spe- 
culative element  of  history  abounds  in  Tlmcydides ; 
inasmuch  as  his  Speeches,  which  occupy  nearly  a 
fifth  of  his  entire  text,  comprise  disquisitions  not  onlj^ 
on  tlie  questions  immediately  under  debate,  but  often 
on  sucli  others  as  the  several  orators  may  think  fit 
to  introduce.  Considered  in  this  liglit  the  Speeches 
are  no  doubt  instructive  documents,  affording,  on 
the  conduct  and  motives  of  political  parties,  much 
information  essential  for  the  reader  to  possess,  and 

I   II.  65. 
L  4 
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on  the  correctness  of  which,  with  rare  exception,  as 
full  reliance  may  be  placed  as  if  it  had  been  imparted 
in  the  Historian's  own  words.  Through  this  medium 
it  is,  that  we  are  made  to  apprehend  the  cause  of 
the  general  leaning  of  the  smaller  Greek  States  to- 
wards Sparta,  and  of  their  dislike  and  mistrust  of 
Athens.  The  unblushing  candour  with  which  the 
Athenian  orators  everywhere  admit  their  national 
policy  to  be  founded  on  the  right  of  the  strong  to 
govern,  and  where  expedient,  to  oppress  the  weak, 
however  fictitious  that  admission  may  be  in  their 
own  mouths,  conveys  as  faithful  an  impression  of 
the  political  principles  of  the  ruling  democracy,  as 
could  have  been  derived  from  the  Historian's  own 
definition  of  them.  In  the  same  way  we  learn,  in 
reality  from  Thucydides  ostensibly  from  Nicias  and 
Alcibiades,  the  grounds  on  which  the  war  party  pro- 
moted, and  the  peace  party  condenmed,  the  Sicilian 
expedition.  But  this  very  fulness  and  impartiality 
with  which  the  contending  interests  are  permitted 
to  enforce  their  views  and  rights,  seems  to  have  been 
considered  by  Thucydides  as  relieving  him  from  any 
obligation  to  interpose  his  own  judgement.  On  no 
occasion  has  he,  at  the  close  of  a  debate,  hazarded  a 
remark  on  the  merits  of  either  side,  or  the  relative 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  arguments  used. 
Literary  8.  A mong  thc  cliaracteristics  of  the  Attlc  hlstorlan, 

of  Tinicy-    ^^^^  ^^^^  which  in  6very  age  has  afi'orded  the  favourite 
didcs  ill       theme  for  criticism  is  his   literary  style  in  the  nar- 

tlie  narrow-  *'  *' 

er  scnsL'.  rowcr  scnsc  ;  the  general  tone  and  structure  of  his 
language.  Xor  has  this  special  tribute  of  attention 
been  unworthily  bestowed  ;  there  being  undoubtedly 
no  feature  of  his  art  of  composition,  in  which  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  his  genius  is  more  vividly  reflected. 
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It  is  essential  to  a  riglit  judgement  of  the  style  of 
Thucydides,  that  a  distinction  be  drawn  between  its 
historical  or  narrative,  and  its  rhetorical  element. 
To  the  latter  belong,  together  with  his  set  speeches, 
certain  other  passages  among  the  few  where  his 
speculative  remarks  are  delivered  in  his  own  person, 
and  where  they  are  also  apt  to  assume  a  rhetorical 
tone. 

His  narrative  style  is  distinguished,  by  great  and  jy;^ 
varied  excellence.  It  is  vi";orous,  lucid,  and  un-  ""■"■•ativc 
affected,  teeming  with  pith  and  substance,  and  com- 
bining in  just  proportions  amplitude  and  conciseness, 
brings  home  events  and  objects  in  the  most  distinct 
and  effective  manner  to  the  senses.  It  has  been  cen- 
sured by  the  antient  critics  as  occasionally  harsh  or 
ruiro"ed :  and  doubtless  its  exuberant  fulness  of  mat- 
ter  and  conciseness  of  expression,  may  render  it  less 
palatable  at  first  to  the  ordinary  reader  than  the  easy 
excursive  simplicity  of  Herodotus.  His  syntactic  ar- 
rangement, a  medium,  like  that  of  Herodotus,  between 
the  sententious  brevity  of  the  old  logographers  and 
the  expansive  fluency  of  the  Sicilian  rhetors,  repre- 
sents the  natural  flow  of  ideas  in  a  clear  head,  with 
a  tendency  at  times  to  the  undue  prolongation  and 
involution  of  periods,  common  to  the  best  of  the 
early  Attic  prose  writers.^ 

'J'he  narrative  style  of  Thucydides  is  however  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Herodotus,  in  adapting  itself  with  greater 
versatility  to  the  spirit  of  different  subjects.  In  his 
accounts  for  example  of  vigorously  conducted  naval  and 


1  See  for  example  vi.  G4.,  iv.  73.  In  some  cases  the  prolixity 
and  confusion  are  greatly  owing  to  the  false  punctuation  of  nioaerii 
editors. 
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military  enterprises,  the  Attic  historian  surpasses  his 
Ionian  rival  in  the  graphic  power  and  spirited  flow  of 
his  language.     In  no  other  author  do  we  find  the  same 
combination  of  fluency  and  compression,  of  copious- 
ness and  clearness  of  matter  with  rapidity  of  manner, 
which  distinguishes  many  of  these  passages.     Thucy- 
dides  often  dispatches  in  a  few  sentences  a  course  of 
action  which  might  have  supplied  most  other  writers 
with  materials  for  pages.      Yet,  on  pausing  to  look 
back  on  the  train  of  events  through  which  we  have 
been  so  speedily  conducted,  we  find  nothing  wanting 
to  complete  the  picture,  and  are  only  left  to  wonder 
how  it  could  be  so  distinctly  spread  out  within  so 
small  a  space.    Where  a  more  circumstantial  minute- 
ness is  required,  as  in  the  complications  of  diplomatic 
or  political  intrigue,  the  diminution  of  fluency  is  com- 
pensated by  increased  precision  of  statement.    Where, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  subject  possesses  some  warmer 
ethic  or  pathetic  interest,  as  in  the  episodes  of  Pausa- 
nias  and  Themistocles,  the  Athenian  pestilence,  or  the 
great    Syracusan  catastrophe,   without  relaxing  his 
habitual  vigour,  he  indulges  in  a  greater  amplitude 
of  descriptive  detail.     Owing  however  partly  to  his 
characteristic  conciseness,  partly  to  the   absence  of 
dialogue,  those  portions  of  his  text  rarely  attain  to 
the  full  poetical  eff'ect  of  the  parallel  descriptions  in 
Herodotus. 
Episode  of       As  a  fair  general  specimen  of  his  narrative  style, 
we  here  subjoin  his  account  of  the  last  days   and 
death  of  Themistocles.^ 

"  The  LacecljEmonians  then    sent  envoys  to  Athens,  accusino- 
Themistocles  of  complicity  with  Pausanias  in  his  traitorous  in- 

^  I.  135.  sqq. 


Tlierai 
stocles. 
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tcrcourse  with  the  Persian  king,  the  proofs  of  which  their  late 
proceedings  against  Pausanias  had  brought  to  light ;  and  urging 
the  Athenians  to  bring  Themistocles  also  to  justice.  The  Athe- 
nians, satisfied  of  his  guilt,  appointed  officers  to  accompany  tlie 
Lacedasmonians  who  readily  joined  in  the  pursuit,  with  orders 
to  arrest  and  bring  him  back  Avherever  he  might  be  found. 
Themistocles  at  this  time,  being  under  the  ban  of  ostracism,  was 
resident  at  Argos,  but  in  the  habit  of  making  excursions  in  other 
parts  of  Peloponnesus.  Forewarned  of  his  danger,  he  fled  to 
Corcyra,  of  which  republic  he  had  been  a  benefactor.  The 
Corcyrseans,  pleading  alarm  lest  his  presence  in  their  island 
should  give  offence  to  Athens  and  Lacedacmon,  conveyed  him 
to  the  opposite  coast  of  Epirus.  Hard  pressed  by  his  pursuers, 
who  followed  steadily  in  his  track,  he  was  reduced,  as  a  last 
extremity,  to  seek  refuge  with  Adraetus,  king  of  the  Molos- 
sians,  a  man  actuated  by  no  friendly  feeling  towards  him.  Ad- 
raetus happened  to  be  from  home  ;  but  his  wife,  moved  by  the 
stranger's  supplications,  instructed  him,  taking  her  infant  son 
in  his  arms,  to  seat  himself  on  the  hearth,  and  in  that  position 
await  the  return  of  her  husband.  On  Admetus  coming  in  soon 
afterwards,  Themistocles  revealed  himself,  and  besought  him  not 
to  allow  resentment,  on  account  of  a  former  opposition  to  his 
claims  on  the  Athenian  government,  to  influence  him  against 
one  who  was  now  an  exile,  and  reduced  to  so  defenceless  a  con- 
dition ;  that  revenge  was  a  generous  impulse  only  among  equals 
in  fortune  ;  and  that  while  their  past  quarrel  involved  considera- 
tions of  mere  pecuniary  interest  not  of  personal  safety,  to  aban- 
don him  now  to  his  pursuers  would  be  equivalent  to  taking  his 
life.  At  the  close  of  this  address,  Admetus  raised  him  from  the 
ground,  on  which  he  had  remained  sitting  with  the  child  on  his 
lap,  that  being  the  most  solemn  form  of  supplication  ;  nor,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  could  he  be  induced, 
by  their  most  earnest  solicitations,  to  deliver  him  up.  He  then, 
Themistocles  having  expressed  a  wish  to  proceed  to  the  Persian 
court,  sent  him  across  the  Thracian  continent  to  the  Macedonian 
port  of  Pydna  ;  whence,  embarking  in  a  merchant  vessel  bound  for 
Ionia,  he  was  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  naval  station  of  the  Athe- 
nians, then  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Naxos.  Having  been  hitherto 
unknown  to  all  on  board,  he  now  informed  the  master  of  the  vessel 
who  he  was,  and  what  the  cause  of  his  flight ;  and  threatened,  unless 
effectual  measures  were  taken  for  his  safety  by  preventing  any  one 
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from  leaving  the  ship  so  long  as  she  lay  at  Naxos,  to  denounce 
him  as  having  been  bribed  with  money  to  favour  his  escape.  He 
promised  at  the  same  time,  that  if  his  instructions  were  obeyed, 
the  service  rendered  should  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 
The  master  complied  ;  and  after  riding  at  anchor  a  day  and  a  night 
aloof  from  the  Athenian  fleet,  they  continued  their  course  to 
Ephesus.  This  man  was  afterwards  handsomely  I'ewarded  by 
Themistocles,  on  his  receiving  from  Athens  and  Argos  the  property 
intrusted  to  friends  in  those  cities. 

"  Proceeding  into  upper  Asia,  in  company  with  a  Persian  of 
the  lower  provinces,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Artaxerxes,  who  had 
lately  succeeded  his  father  Xerxes  on  the  throne,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  :   '  I,  who  now  approach  you,  am  the  same  Themisto- 

*  cles  who,  when  under  the  necessity  of  resisting  your  father's 
'  invasion  of  my  country,  among  all  the  Greeks  inflicted  the 
'  greatest  evils  on  your  family ;  and  who  afterwards  conferred  on 
'  it  no  less  signal  benefits,  when,  fortune  having  turned  in  my 
'  favour,  I  aided  in  delivering  Xerxes  from  danger.'  (Alluding 
to  his  conduct  at  Salamis,  and  in  regard  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Hellespont,  the  preservation  of  which  he  had  falsely  represented 
as  owing  to  his  interference.)     '  I  now  therefore,  driven  from  my 

*  own  country  on  account  of  my  friendly  feeling  towards  you,  appeal 
'  to  your  good  offices  in  return, with  a  promise  of  still  greater  services 
'  than  those  formerly  rendered.    It  is  however  my  wish  that  a  year's 

*  delay  should  elapse,  before  I  make  you  acquainted  with  my  schemes 

*  for  the  future.'  The  king,  it  is  said,  greatly  wondered  at  this  proposal, 
but  readily  granted  his  request.  During  the  year  of  interval,  The- 
mistocles occupied  himself  in  acquiring  as  complete  a  knowledge  as 
possible  of  the  Persian  tongue,  and  of  the  institutions  and  habits 
of  the  country.  On  its  expiry,  he  presented  himself  to  the  king,  with 
whom  he  obtained  a  favour  and  established  an  influence,  such  as 
no  Greek  had  hitherto  enjoyed ;  partly  on  account  of  his  former 
services,  and  in  the  hope  which  he  held  out  of  effecting  the  future 
conquest  of  Greece,  but  chiefly  from  the  admiration  of  Arta- 
xerxes for  his  talents,  of  which  he  had  given  so  many  proofs. 
For  Themistocles  was  distinguished  above  all  other  men,  by  the 
vigorous  exercise  of  a  naturally  vigoi'ous  understanding  ;  by  the 
faculty  of  deciding  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  with  the 
least  aid  from  previous  knowledge  or  present  reflexion,  on  the 
course  to  be  taken  in  any  pressing  emergency,  and  of  turning  the 
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experience  of  the  past  to  account  in  prognosticating  or  providing 
for  the  future.  To  sum  up  his  character  in  a  few  words,  he  may 
be  pronounced  the  man  of  his  age  most  remarkable  for  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  intellectual  powers  ;  for  fertility  in  expedients  ; 
for  rnpidity  and  sagacity  in  choosing  the  wisest  measures,  and 
energy  and  success  in  carrying  them  into  effect.  His  life  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  disease  ;  or,  as  some  reported,  he  died  a 
voluntary  death  by  poison,  despairing  of  being  able  to  make  good 
his  promise  to  the  king.  His  monument  may  be  seen  in  the  mar- 
ketplace of  Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor,  the  government  of  which 
city  the  king  had  conferred  on  him.  .  .  .  His  bones  are  said  to 
have  been  brought  home  by  his  friends,  and  buried  secretly  in  his 
native  soil,  his  riglit  of  sepulture  in  which  had  been  forfeited  by 
his  treason." 

The  less  favourable  points  in  the  Historian's  narra-  iiis 
five  composition,  being  connected  with  anomalies  of  stl'^i":"'^^ 
taste    more   broadly    exemplified   in    his    llhetorical 
style,  ^vill  be  reserved  for  consideration  under  that 
head  of  our  present  subject,  to  -which  -we  now  direct 
attention. 

9.  The  principal  defects  in  the  genius  of  Thucydides  its  defects. 
are  an  oversubtlety  of  the  Intellectual  faculty,  and  a 
deficiency  in  the  faculty  of  Taste  ;  or  at  least  in  that 
more  delicate  ingredient  of  the  latter,  which  acts  as  a 
safeguard  against  popular  mannerism  and  afixictation 
in  literature  or  art.  These  defects  are  chiefly  obser- 
vable in  the  parts  of  his  work  here  designated  by  the 
term  rhetorical,  especially  in  the  speeches ;  also  at 
times  in  his  own  illustrative  commentaries.  The 
passages  in  which  they  prevail  may  be  said,  with 
nearly  as  much  literal  as  figurative  propriety,  to  re- 
flect the  dark  side  of  his  art  of  composition,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  light  and  spirit  of  his  narrative 
style.  Many  of  those,  on  the  working  up  of  which 
he  has  evidently   bestowed   the    greatest  pains,  arc 
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SO  laboured,  sophistical  and  obscure,  that  it  may- 
be doubted  whether  any  reader  can  honestly  say, 
that  he  has  read  them  with  feelings  of  satisfaction. 
Some  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  read  at  all,  in  the 
familiar  sense  of  the  term.  We  study,  decipher,  in- 
terpret them.  But  continuous  fluent  perusal  is  out 
of  the  question.  Here  again  the  contrast  with  Hero- 
dotus naturally  offers  itself.  The  perusal  of  his  Avork 
has  been  compared  to  a  journey  along  a  good  road, 
through  a  pleasant  country,  with  scarcely  a  jolt  to 
disturb  the  ease  of  the  traveller,  or  an  object  to  offend 
his  eye.  The  study  of  Thucydides  may  be  likened  to 
the  progress  of  a  sportsman  through  a  picturesque 
region,  consisting  partly  of  open  plain,  over  which  he 
gallops  swiftly  and  joyously,  partly  of  tracts  of  dense 
forest,  deep  morass,  or  rugged  ravine,  to  be  traversed 
at  best  with  difficulty,  at  times  requiring  to  be  avoided 
altogether  by  a  deviation  from  the  direct  course. 
Some  of  the  passages  illustrated  by  these  figures  are 
either  unintelligible,  or  intelligible  in  so  many  ways, 
as  to  preclude  any  general  agreement  as  to  their  im- 
port. In  some  the  meaning  is  apparent,  the  con- 
struction an  enigma ;  in  others  the  construction  is 
clear,  but  the  sense  a  mystery  to  any  common  under- 
standing.^ 

The  more  defective  peculiarities,  in  sentiment  or  lan- 
guage, from  which  the  Historian's  rhetorical  style  de- 
rives its  tone,  are  :  a  studied  antithetical  arrano-ement 
of  opinions  and  arguments^;  the  unseasonable  inter- 

'  Of  the  judgement  of  the  antient  critics  regarding  these  peculiarities 
of  Thucydidean  style,  see  Dionys.  Hal.  Jud.  de  Thuc.  24.  29.  ;  De  Thuc. 
idiom.  2.  ;  Cicero,  Orator,  9. ;  Brutus,  7.  83.  ;  Hermogen.  Deformis  Orat. 
p.  400.  sqq.  ed.  Porti ;  and  the  curious  metrical  scholion  of  Tzetzes,  ap- 
pended to  Bekker's  stereotype  edition  :  Berolin.  1846. 

-  Appendix  G.  No.  ii. 
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spersion,  or  undue  accumulation,  of  abstract  and 
at  times  farfetched  maxims^;  subtle  definitions  of- 
ten of  the  most  obvious  things;  wire-drawn  distinc- 
tions between  the  most  palpably  different  things ; 
and  elaborate  demonstrations  of  propositions  Avhicii 
no  reasonable  man  would  ever  think  of  disputing. - 
These  subtleties  of  statement  or  reasoning  are  still 
further  subtilised  by  parallel  refinements  of  gram- 
matical structure,  either  peculiar  to  Thucydides,  or 
so  largely  exemplified  in  his  text  as  to  assume  in  his 
case  the  character  of  idiomatic  phraseology.  Such 
are  the  substitution  of  neuter  verbs,  participles,  ad- 
jectives, pronouns,  often  of  complex  syntactical  com- 
binations, for  single  substantive  nouns ^;  of  definitions 
for  simple  predicates'^;  of  metaphysical  for  physical 
agencies ;  of  attributes  for  the  persons  by  whom  they 
are  exercised.^  The  tendency  of  these  expedients 
is  to  produce  epigrammatic  point,  by  quaint  para- 
bolic turns  of  expression,  and  generally,  by  extreme 
conciseness,  or,  as  the  old  grammarians  define  it,  by 
compressing  the  greatest  quantity  of  sense  into  the 
smallest  number  of  words.  Some  of  the  condensed 
categories  may  be  compared,  in  the  art  of  literary 
composition,  to  short  hand  in  that  of  writing.  As  in 
the  one  case  a  number  of  words  are  contracted  into 
a  few  ciphers  or  flourishes,  in  the  other  a  number 
of  statements  are  indicated  rather  than  expressed, 
by  a  few  enigmatical  sentences.  These  artifices  of 
structure  are  combined  with  kindred  artifices  of 
sound  ;  the  antithetical  response  or  jingle  in  the 
sense  being  brought  home  with  a  corresponding  jingle 

^  Appendix  G.  No.  iii,  -  Appendix  Cr.  Xo.  iv. 

^  Appendix  G.  No.  v.  *  AppeuJix  G.  No.  vi. 

^  Appendix  G.  Xo.  vii. 
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to  the  ear,  by  the  expedients  technically  termed  by 
the  antients,  Parisosis,  Paromoeosis,  Homceoptosis, 
&c.  The  effect  of  these  figures,  which  ought  to  be, 
with  rare  if  any  exception,  tlie  exclusive  privilege  of 
poetry,  is,  partly  to  secure  a  certain  uniformity  of 
compass  or  cadence,  similar  to  metre  in  blank  verse, 
to  tlie  sentences  composing  each  pair  of  antithetical 
categories^;  partly  to  produce  the  reiterations  of 
sound  known  as  alliteration  or  rhyme  in  modern 
metrical  composition.^ 

These  reiterations  however  are  not  confined  to 
sound.  They  extend  also  to  the  substance  of  the 
text ;  certain  distinctions  or  definitions,  which  have 
obtained  a  special  hold  on  this  morbid  corner  of  the 
Historian's  intellect,  being  reproduced  in  different 
parts  of  his  work  with  a  frequency  which  constitutes 
them  a  species  of  rhetorical  commonplace^,  analogous 
to  the  epic  commonplace  of  the  Homeric  poems. 
There  is  however  this  difference  in  the  method  of 
the  two  authors,  that  while  with  Homer  such  con- 
ventional forms  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
individual  character,  or  peculiar  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  are  hence  restricted  to  particular 
heroes  or  occasions,  with  Thucydides  they  recur  on 
all  sorts  of  occasions,  in  the  mouths  of  all  sorts  of 
men,  and  are  accumulated  at  times  to  a  vicious 
excess,  which  it  is  surprising  could  ever  have  been 
sanctioned  or  tolerated  by  so  critical  a  genius  as 
Thucydides. 

This  broad  difference  between  his  narrative  and 
his  rhetorical  style,  must  reflect  a  corresponding  ano- 


'  Appendix  G.  jSTo.  viii.  2  Appendix  G.  No.  ix. 

^  Appendix  G.  No.  x. 
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maly  in   his  own  genius.     The  transition  from  the 
case   and  freedom  of   the   one   style  to  the   studied 
artifice  of  the  other,  is  indeed  often  so  marked,  that 
liad    specimens   of    each   been    preserved   as   miscel- 
laneous fragments  of    classical  Attic  prose,  instead 
of  authenticated  parts  of  a  continuous  text,  it  would 
have    been    difficult    to    believe    them    the    produc- 
tion  of    the    same    author.       The    anomaly   is    ex- 
plained by   the  influence   to    which  tlie   Historian's 
genius  was  exposed  from  the  genius  of  his  age.    Thu- 
cydides  flourislied  in  the  very  acme  of  that  period 
of   liis  native  literature,   in  which  the  faults  exem- 
plified in  his  pages  chiefly  prevailed  ;    when,  in  the 
early   progress  of   intellectual    culture,    subtlety    of 
doctrine   and    sentiment    was    accompanied   by  rhe- 
torical artifice  of  style. ^      While  he  was  thus  pecu- 
liarly  exposed    to   these    sophistical    influences,    the 
l)eculiarity  of  his  own  genius  rendered  liim  the  more 
susceptible  of  their  power.     But,  although  prose  com- 
position among  the  Greeks  was,  in  all  its  branches, 
and  at  every  period,  seasoned  to  a   greater    extent 
than   now  with   the    forms    of  public    oratory,   rhe- 
torical   style    in  the  proper  sense  was,   in  the  time 
of  Thucydides,  as  now,  restricted,  as  a  general  rule, 
to  rhetorical  subjects.    To  these  subjects  accordingly, 
to   his  set  speeches,  with  a  few  other  kindred   por- 
tions of  his  text,  it  lias,   with  rare  exception,  been 
confined.     In  the  purely  narrative  parts  of  his  Avork 
lie   has   followed    the    dictates   of   his   own   sense    of 
})ropriety,    uncontrolled    in    any    serious    degree    by 
other   influences.       The    excellence    therefore  of  his 
composition,  the  grapliic  precision  of  his  narrative, 
his  spirited  descriptions,  and  penetrating  judgements 

1  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  121. 
VOL.  V.  M 
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Oil  men  and  things,  are  the  fruit  of  his  own  better 
genius.     His  rhetorical    mannerism  reflects   the  vi- 
cious taste  of  his  age,  working  on  his  own  natural 
turn  for  nice  distinctions  and  logical  refinements. 
Its  merits.        In  dwelling  however  on  the  defects  of  his  rhe- 
torical style,  as  forming   in   truth  the   most    strik- 
ino-  feature  of  his  work,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
merits  by  which  those  defects  are  counterbalanced, 
and  to  an  exaggeration  of  which  they  may  be  traced. 
Laboured  and  artificial  as  are  his  speeches,  they  are 
not  all  equally  so,  nor  is  there  in  all  the  same  dis- 
proportion between   the   sophistical  and  the    sound 
argumentative  ingredients.     With  much  that  is  far- 
fetched  and   out  of  place,   they  contain    also  much 
sound,  acute,  and  powerful  reasoning ;  many  valu- 
able lessons  of  moral    and  political  wisdom,   many 
just  and  original  maxims,  and  penetrating  views  of 
human  nature.     These,  if  interspersed  in   reasona- 
ble quantity  and  in  less  artificial  forms,  would  have 
served  but  to  enliven  and  adorn  the  pages  which  they 
now  too  often  obscure  or  disfigure. 
His  reia-         10.  The  auticuts  describe  this  mannerism  as  bor- 
G°orgi*ls       rowed  in  part  from  the  Sicilian  school  of  sophistical 
eloquence,    especially   from    Gorgias,    its   most   cele- 
brated master  ^ ;  and  even  the  scanty  remains  of  that 
rhetor's  oratory  supply  evidence  of  close  correspon- 
dence with  Thucydides,  both  in  their  general  tone  of 
subtlety,  and  in  particular  figures  of  speech.^     The 
Historian's  discipleship  appears  however  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  argumentative,  as  distinct  from  the 
decorative  element  of  Gorgian  style.     Of  that  florid 
diction,  those  elaborately  rounded  periods,  that  hio-h- 
flown  imagery,  and  other  meretricious  graces  by  which 

1  See  above,  p.  49.  2  Aiipendix  G.  No.  xi. 
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the  Sicilian  school  of  rlietoric  was  distinguished,  no 
trace  is  observable  in  Thucydides.  Nor  must  it  here 
be  overlooked,  that  so  many  of  the  Historian's  fa- 
vourite forms  of  rhetorical  expression  are  conunon  to 
his  countryman  and  elder  contemporary  Antiphon\ 
the  earliest  Attic  prose  author  of  whose  works  any 
portion  has  survived,  founder  of  the  proper  Athenian 
school  of  rhetoric,  and  the  master  under  Avhom  Thu- 
cydides is  himself  reported  to  have  studied.^  It  is 
probable  therefore  that  Antiphon  also  had  partially 
formed  his  taste  on  that  of  Gorgias,  the  novelty  and 
brilliancy  of  whose  eloquence,  from  the  epoch  of  his 
first  appearance  at  Athens,  led  to  its  adoption  as  a 
standard  by  her  pojudar  orators. 

The  dialect  of  Thucydides,  also  common  to  xVnti-  iiisdiaiuct. 
phon,  is  the  earliest  form  assumed  by  their  native 
Attic  in  its  adaptation  to  prose  literature,  after  its 
final  separation  from  the  Ionic,  with  which  it  was 
once  identical,  and  continued  to  be  nearly  connected 
down  to  the  time  of  Solon.  The  circumstances  under 
which  the  separation  took  place  have  been  examined 
in  other  parts  of  this  work.-'^  The  dialect  so  formed 
is  commonly  called  by  grammarians  the  old  Attic, 
as  distin2:uished  from  the  more  refined  classical  stan- 
dard  of  Atticism,  established  in  the  next  generation  hy 
Isocrates,  Plato,  and  their  disciples.  The  distinction 
scarcely  suffices  to  constitute  a  specific  difference.^ 
It  consists,  in  regard  to  what  can  properly  be  called 
dialectical  usage,  in  little  more  than  a  few  unimportant 
niceties  of  pronunciation  and  orthography,  of  which 
critical  editors,   antient  and  modern,  make  so  little 

>  Appciulix  G.  No.  xi.  -  Sec  above,  p.  8. 

"•  Vol.  IV.  p.  117.  sqq. 

*  Mai-cellin.  in  Vit.  52.  :  conf.  Poppo,  pt.  i,  Prolegoiu.  vol.  i.  p.  '207. 
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account,  that  the  alleged  peculiarities  of  each  period 
constantly  alternate  in  the  manuscripts  and  editions. 
The  properties  in  which  the  language  of  Thucydides 
has  been  supposed  to  differ  from  the  later  Attic,  are 
not  so  much  peculiarities  of  dialect,  as  of  his  own 
usao-e,  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  imparting  zest  and 
pungency  to  his  style,  and  appertain  in  great  part  to 
that  rhetorical  mannerism  examined  in  the  previous 
pages. ^ 

The  oratory  of  Thucydides,  even  when  free  from 
character-  casuistry,  is  marked  by  the  characteristic  subtlety  of 
hk^oratory.  his  intellect.  It  is  an  oratory  of  analytical  exposition 
^  rather  than  integral  combination.  Its  effect  consists 
less  in  giving  prominence  to  the  broader  features  of 
an  argument,  than  in  the  close  sifting  of  its  details. 
His  attempts  at  prolonged  argumentative  periods 
commonly  result  but  in  an  accumulation  of  pithy 
detached  sentences.^  Hence  that  abundance  of  con- 
necting particles,  pointed  out  by  the  antient  gram- 
marians as  a  distinguishing  feature  of  his  syntactic 
structure.  We  look  in  vain  for  those  torrents  of 
eloquence  with  which  Demosthenes  overpowers  the 
convictions  of  his  audience  ;  and  examples  are  rare 
even  of  that  sustained  flow  of  emphatic  language 
which  varies  at  times  the  habitual  placidity  of  Xeno- 
phon's  rhetorical  style.  His  appeals  arc  to  the  head 
rather  than  the  heart ;  to  the  judgement  rather  than 

^  Much  Las  been  said  of  the  partiality  of  Thucydides  for  obsolete,  or 
properly  poetical  idioms.  Dionys.  Hal.  de  Thuc.  idiom.  §  3. ;  Marcell.  in 
Vit.  §  52.  But  the  examples  of  such  usage  which  have  been  or  can  be 
fairly  substantiated  against  him,  are  very  few  ;  fewer  than  may  be  found 
in  Xenophon,  or  probably  most  other  standard  contemporary  prose  wri- 
ters.    See  Poppo,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  252.  sqq. 

^  See  for  example  in  the  speech  of  Pericles  (ii.  62.),  the  argument 
commencing  with  wcrrt  ov,  and  ending  in  KaTadipori'ifian. 
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the  sympathies  ;  scarcely  ever  to  tlie  fancy  or  imagi- 
nation. 13ut  although  undue  stress  may  often  be  laid, 
or  undue  space  bestowed,  on  details,  the  strong  points 
of  a  case  never  fail  to  be  well  and  fully  brought  out. 
At  times  indeed  his  acute  perception  of  their  value 
leads  to  their  overstatement  or  needless  repetition.^ 
The  argument,  where  scope  is  given  for  such  pre- 
cision of  method,  appears  at  times  to  resolve  itself  into 
the  four  parts  of  Proa3mium,  Exposition,  Demonstra- 
tion, and  Peroration,  into  which  Aristotle  divides  a 
perfect  rhetorical  composition.^  How  far  this  ar- 
rangement may,  in  Thucydides,  indicate  a  knowledge 
of  such  technical  rules  as  already  developed  in  his 
day,  how  far  it  represents  merely  the  natural  order  in 
which  a  skilful  reasoner  treats  his  subject,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  we  have  no  means  of  deciding.  In  other 
cases  other  modes  of  distribution  have  been  preferred, 
according  to  the  orator's  sense  of  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  several  parts  of  his  argument,  and  his 
consequent  desire  to  bring  one  or  other  more  promi- 
nently before  his  audience. 

The  antient  critics  divided  rhetorical  fif^ures  into 
two  classes ;  I.  Figures  of  speech,  where  the  effect 
lies  in  the  sound  or  arrangement  of  the  words  ;  II. 

^  As  in  the  address  of  the  Plattcans  (iii.  58.  S([.)  where  the  reite- 
ration of  appeals  to  Spartan  justice,  piety,  generosity,  or  humanity, 
damages  the  real  power  and  pathos  which  the  passages  individually 
possess. 

^  In  the  speech  of  the  Corcyraeans  (book  i.)  for  exaniide,  the  first  part 
of  §  32.,  down  to  arux<'J<^"')  may  be  considered  as  the  ProcEmiuni ;  the 
remainder  of  that  section,  as  the  Exposition  ;  from  §  33.  to  iu/«^OjOtC- 
TciTov  tTTii'  in  §  36.,  as  the  Argument  or  Demonstration  ;  and  tiie  rest  aa 
the  Peroration.  In  the  first  speech  of  Pericles  (i.  140.),  the  Prooemium 
ends  with  the  word  ahuwOai ;  the  E.xposition  with  t-iracrffo/ifi/;/  (in  §  141.); 
the  Argument  with  Siavoiag  (in  §  144.)  ;  the  rest  being  the  Peroration. 
Similar  rcsting-points  might  be  pointed  out  in  other  speeches. 
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Fio-ures  of  thought,  where  the  effect  is  in  the  sense  or 
mcanino-.  The  precise  limit  between  the  two  classes 
is  not  very  easy  to  define ;  but  the  figures  employed 
by  Thucydides  may  be  described  as  belonging  in 
part  to  each  class.  In  his  case  however  the  second 
class  requires  a  further  subdivision,  into  Intellectual 
and  Imaginative  figures.  His  figures  of  thought  are 
exclusively  of  the  intellectual  order.  Those  of  the 
imaginative  order  are,  where  the  orator,  under  the 
influence,  real  or  assumed,  of  strong  mental  emotion, 
anger,  contempt,  surprise,  incredulity,  varies  or  in- 
terrupts the  equable  tone  of  his  discourse,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  those  emotions  more  forcibly 
home  to  his  audience,  by  dramatic  appeals,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  their  sympathies.  Such,  for  example,  are 
the  triumphant  or  taunting  Interrogatory  (Erotema), 
addressed  to  the  adversary,  the  court,  or  the  audience  ; 
the  sudden  breaking  off  and  dismissal  of  a  course  of 
argument  or  statement  (Aposiopesis),  as  if  the  point 
were  too  self-evident  to  require  proof,  or  the  subject 
too  much  for  the  orator's  feelings,  or  beyond  his  powers 
of  expression  ;  the  Simulatio,  or  Aflfectation  of  impar- 
tiality, of  a  fear  of  overstating  his  own  case,  or  under- 
valuing that  of  the  opponent.  These,  and  other  similar 
devices,  ethic  or  pathetic,  for  influencing  an  audience, 
so  familiar  in  the  later  schools  of  rhetoric,  are  as 
foreign  to  the  practice  as  to  the  genius  of  Thucydides. 
Funeral  H-  In   iUustratiou  of  these  remarks  on   the  His- 

torian's rhetorical  style,  it  may  be  desirable  to  sub- 
rait  to  a  closer  analysis  some  one  of  those  speeches 
in  which  its  distinctive  attributes  are  most  broadly 
exemplified.  The  one  which  here  more  immediately 
presents  itself,  is  the  funeral  oration  pronounced  by 
Pericles  over  the  Athenian  warriors  slain  in  the  first 


oralion  of 
Pericles. 
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year  of  tlic  war.  It  is  the  longest,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance the  most  carefully  finished  in  the  collection  ; 
contains  many  fine  passages,  and  certainly  its  full 
proportion  of  subtle  distinctions,  and  quaint  antithe- 
tical turns  of  sentiment  and  language.  The  preva- 
lence of  these  less  agreeable  features  contrasts  the 
more  with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  with 
the  dignity,  tempered  by  suavity,  for  which  the  elo- 
quence of  Pericles  was  commended  by  Plato  and  Ari- 
stophanes, and  to  which  he  owed  his  surname  of  "  the 
"  Olympian." 

While  no  speech  in  Thucydicles  can,  in  its  present 
form,  rank  as  genuine,  it  is  yet  probable  that  some  of 
those  attributed  to  remarkable  persons  on  memorable 
occasions,  may  embody  the  substance  of  their  line  of 
argument,  and  even  some  of  the  more  striking  pas- 
sages of  the  original  address.  This  remark  appears 
to  admit  of  being  verified,  partly  on  historical,  partly 
on  internal  data,  in  the  funeral  oration.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Pericles  delivered  an  address  on 
this  occasion.  It  seems  however  equall}'  certain  that 
neither  this  nor  any  other  genuine  speech  by  him 
was  preserved  in  writing.^  Yet  it  would  appear 
that  passages  of  the  original  had  been  preserved  in 
the  tradition  of  the  Greek  public ;  one  being  cited 
by  Aristotle^ ;  which,  it  must  also  be  remarked,  does 
not  appear  in  the  version  of  Thucydides.  It  Avas  in- 
deed natural  that  there  should  be  drawn  up,  from  the 
memories  of  those  present,  reports  of  so  memorable  an 

^  Quintil.  XII.  ii.  22.:  but  conf.  iii.  i.  12.,  and  Cicero,  Brut.  7.,  De 
Orat.  n.  22.,  Orat.  9.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  specimens  of 
Periclean  eloquence  here  vaguely  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  are  the  speeches 
in  Thucydides. 

^  De  Rhetor,  i.  vii.  34.,  in.  x.  7. 
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address,  more  or  less  accurate  in  substance,  though 
difFerin<r  in  detail  from  each  other.  As  one  of  these 
the  "  epitaphian "  speech  in  Thucydides  may  per- 
haps be  permitted  to  rank.  He  would  hardly  have 
ventured  to  publish  a  purely  fictitious  report  of  a  ha- 
rangue by  so  celebrated  an  orator,  on  so  remarkable  an 
occasion,  which  had  been  heard  by  thousands  of  still 
living  persons,  and  the  general  tenor  of  which  must 
have  been  familiar  in  the  literary  circles  of  Athens. 
It  may  be  presumed  therefore,  if  the  Historian  was 
present,  that  he  has  given  from  his  own  memory ; 
if  he  was  not  present,  that  he  has  borrowed  from 
others,  the  main  line  of  argument,  with  some  of  the 
more  striking  passages.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally 
certain,  from  the  abundance  of  palpably  Thucydidean 
matter  which  it  contains,  and  much  of  which  is  com- 
mon to  other  speeches  in  his  collection,  that  Thu- 
cydides himself  is  responsible  for  the  form  in  which 
the  address  now  appears,  and  the  mechanism  with 
which  it  has  been  put  together.  An  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish these  different  classes  of  component  elements, 
if  not  productive  of  positive  results,  may  not  be  de- 
void of  interest.     Subjoined  is  the  opening  passage  ; 

"  Many  of  those  wlio  have  here  formerly  addressed  you,  com- 
meni]  the  framer  of  the  law  prescribing  this  oration,  as  an  honour 
justly  due  to  the  memory  of  citizens  slain  in  battle.  To  me  it 
would  rather  appear,  that  it  were  better  to  confer  honour  on  men 
who  have  acted  nobly,  by  our  acts  alone,  in  the  mode  which  you 
now  witness  around  this  public  monument,  than  to  stake  the 
renown  of  many  brave  warriors  on  the  imperfect  eloquence  of  a 
single  orator."  ' 

This   declaration   he  follows  up  in  the  sequel  bv 
announcing,  that  while    deterring  in  all    reasonable 

1  ]i.  25. 
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respects  to  the  received  usage,  he  will  endeavour  to 
vary  and  improve  it  in  accordance  with  his  own 
view,  by  discoursing,  not  so  much  on  the  glorious 
services,  already  so  well  appreciated  by  liis  audience, 
of  those  whose  loss  they  deplored,  as  on  the  com- 
mon source  of  every  virtue  which  adorned  the  Attic 
citizen, — the  excellence  of  the  country  which  gave 
liim  birth,  and  of  the  institutions  in  defence  of 
which  the  heroes,  whose  ashes  were  strewed  before 
them,  had  so  nobly  died. 

The  sentiment  which  gives  the  tone  to  tliis  exor- 
dium, and  supplies  in  fact  the  text  of  the  whole  ora- 
tion, is  a  noble  one.  To  originality  it  can  advance 
little  claim ;  reducing  itself  very  much  to  the  trite  doc- 
trine, that,  "  Deeds  are  a  better  test  of  human  charac- 
"  ter  and  conduct  than  words."  It  must  however  be 
remembered  that  maxims  which,  like  that  here  in 
question,  become,  from  their  very  truth  and  univer- 
sality of  application,  stale  and  trite  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced periods  of  intellectual  culture,  were  viewed 
in  a  different  light  in  its  earlier  less  fastidious  stages. 
There  seems  therefore  no  reason  to  doubt  that  we 
have  here  the  original  text  or  theme  of  the  Periclean 
address,  and  one  hitherto  so  little  hackneyed  as  to 
have  told  with  good  effect  on  the  audience. 

The  same  indulgence  cannot  be  extended  to  the 
subsequent  course  of  argument,  where  this  funda- 
mental key-note,  the  contrast  between  Words  and 
Deeds,  is  harped  upon  with  tasteless  tautology,  and 
moulded  into  every  conceivable  form  of  antithetical 
(juibble.  Were  its  repetition  limited  to  this  address 
and  others  allotted  to  the  same  speaker,  there  might 
be  room  for  supposing  that  it  really  was  a  favourite 
figure  of  Periclean   oratory.     This  explanation  how- 
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ever  is  precluded  by  its  recurrence,  in  the  same  or 
similar  profusion,  throughout  the  Historian's  text. 
It  forms  in  fact  the  most  copious  ingredient  of 
what  has  above  been  characterised  as  his  rhetorical 
commonplace  ;  being  reproduced  in  his  work,  under 
different  modifications,  about  eighty  times.  This 
oration  alone  supplies,  inclusive  of  the  introductory 
paragraph,  some  eighteen  examples  ^ ;  and  in  several 
places  they  are  accumulated  to  an  excess,  which  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  how  Thucydides  himself,  and 
altogether  incredible  that  Pericles,  could  have  tole- 
rated. 

In  a  subsequent  passage  the  panegyrist,  when  en- 
forcing his  remark,  that  "  the  renown  of  illustrious 
"  men  was  better  secured  by  their  own  acts  than 
"  by  other  men's  oratory,"  delivers  himself  of  another 
strongly  marked  sentiment,  with  better  claims  no 
doubt  to  originality  than  that  above  cited,  but  with 
less  title  to  rank  as  Peri  clean.  "  For,"  he  tells 
us,  "  the  praise  bestowed  on  others  is  palatable  to  an 
"  audience,  in  so  far  only  as  each  man  present  feels 
"  conscious  of  being  himself  qualified  to  perform  the 
"  deeds  commended  ;  where  it  exceeds  that  measure, 
"  the  feelings  inspired  are  those  of  envy  and  incredu- 
"lity."^  Even  were  this  maxim  true,  it  is  one  with 
which  an  orator  of  so  fine  tact  as  Pericles  would  never 
surely  have  insulted  the  ears  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
When  reduced  to  plain  language,  it  amounts  to  telling 
them,  that  so  narrow  were  their  minds  and  envious 
their  tempers,  as  to  disqualify  them  for  appreciating 
virtue  of  the  highest  order.  But  the  doctrine  is  as 
untrue  as  it  is  invidious.  There  may  no  doubt  be 
minds  so  morbidly  constituted  as  to  be  susceptible  of 

^  See  Appendix  G,  No.  x,  -  §  35.  in  fine. 
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the  imputed  influence.  But  of  the  mass  of  mankind 
it  may  confidently  be  said  that  the  reverse  holds  good  ; 
that  while  the  public  admiration  for  truly  great  cha- 
racters, is  enhanced  by  the  reflexion  that  they  are 
placed  by  their  very  excellence  beyond  the  reach  of 
envy,  few  things  are  more  likely  to  ofl:cnd  a  popular 
assembly,  than  the  bestowal  of  undue  praise  on  or- 
dinary merit.  The  orator  follows  up  this  curiously 
conceived  compliment  to  his  audience,  by  a  eulogistic 
commentary  on  the  Athenian  constitution  and  cha- 
racter, as  contrasted  with  the  opposite  peculiarities  of 
the  Spartan  commonwealth.  This  part  of  the  address 
may,  in  substance,  emanate  from  Pericles ;  being  an 
ingenious,  and  on  the  whole  just,  though  partial 
parallel  of  the  rival  representatives  of  Hellenism. 
But  its  form  of  expression  everywhere  betrays  the 
defects  of  the  Thucydidean  rhetoric,  teeming  with 
enigmatical  sentences,  abstract  propositions,  and  an- 
tithetical commonplaces,  familiar  in  other  specimens 
of  the  Historian's  eloquence.  The  whole  is  wound 
up  by  another  fine  passage : 

"  Such  is  the  commonwealth,  in  defence  of  which,  and  of  their 
right  to  its  enjoyment,  these  men  fell  nobly  fighting ;  in  the 
belief  that  they  left  not  one  behind,  but  was  equally  ready  to 
suffer  in  the  same  cause.  Hence  it  is  that  I  have  so  greatly  ex- 
tended my  remarks  on  our  common  country  ;  as  well  for  the  pur- 
pose of  convincing  you,  that  the  contest  cannot  be  an  equal  one 
between  yourselves  and  others  to  whom  the  same  blessings  are 
denied,  as  in  order  to  give  greater  reality  of  effect  to  my  pane- 
gyric on  those  whose  loss  we  deplore.  For  the  highest  has  ah-eady 
been  pronounced :  that  by  their  virtue,  and  tliat  of  others  like 
them,  the  national  privileges  which  I  have  now  commended,  have 
been  maintained  and  adorned."^ 

Here  airain  we  can  imagine  the  orator  to  be  Peri- 

'  §  41. in  fine, 
vol..  v.  ♦  M  G 
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cles.  But  in  the  sequel  this  dignified  tone  gives 
place  to  a  series  of  poor  conceits,  ensconced  in  a  scarce 
penetrable  mystification  of  terms ;  where  the  chief 
happiness  of  an  Athenian  citizen,  instead  of  being 
centred,  as  we  were  just  before  told,  in  his  love  and 
pride  of  country,  is  suddenly  found  to  consist  in  the 
possession  of  riches : 

"  For  neither  was  the  rich  man  among  them  withheld  from 
facing  danger  by  reflecting  on  the  pleasures  of  his  wealth,  nor  the 
poor  man  by  the  hope  of  becoming  rich  if  he  survived.  But  es- 
teeming revenge  on  their  enemies  an  object  still  more  desirable 
than  these,  they  willingly,  in  so  noble  a  cause,  risked  their  lives, 
both  to  secure  that  revenge,  and  in  the  future  prospect  of  those 
enjoyments  ;  committing  to  hope  the  unseen  chance  of  success, 
but  trusting  to  themselves  for  the  execution  of  the  work  which 
they  saw  before  them  ;  and  for  its  sake  preferring  rather  to  combat 
and  suffei',  than  to  yield  and  escape,  they  shunned  dishonourable 
report,  while  with  their  bodies  they  did  justice  to  the  work,  and  in 
one  momentary  turn  of  fortune,  passed  from  this  life,  in  the  acme 
of  their  glory  rather  than  of  their  feai's."^ 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  tasteless  subtle- 
ties could  have  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  Pericles. 
The  same  strain  of  antithesis,  after  being  continued 
through  an  additional  half-page,  is  wound  up  by 
another  noble  sentiment,  marred  however,  both  in 
perspicuity  and  dignity,  by  the  parenthetical  inter- 
polation, for  such  we  would  fain  consider  it,  of  the 
perpetually  recurring  contrast  between  words  and 
deeds.  This  superfluity  therefore  we  shall  venture 
to  omit,  as  non-Periclean,  in  our  version  of  the  pas- 
sage : 

"  For  the  tomb  of  illustrious  men  is  the  whole  earth ;  nor  is 
the  record  of  their  acts  to  be  sought  on  the  graven  monuments  of 
their  native  soil  alone,  but  in  the  uninscribed  memorials  of  their 
fame,  spread  abroad  into  distant  lands."  ^ 

'  §  42.  2  §  43. 
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The  latter  part  of  the  address,  consisting  cliiefly 
of  advice  and  consohation  to  the  surviving  citizens, 
thougli  not  exempt  from  the  pervading  casuistry, 
contains  fine  images  and  touching  appeals  to  the 
feelings  of  the  bereaved  parents,  wives,  and  children. 
In  addressing  the  female  members  of  the  assembly, 
the  orator  is  made  the  organ  of  the  celebrated  rule  of 
Athenian  domestic  life,  "  that  the  best  woman  is  she 
"of  whom  the  least  is  said  for  good  or  for  evil."^ 
This  maxim  has  since  accordingly  been  ascribed  to  Pe- 
ricles. But  the  merit,  either  of  invention  or  promul- 
gation, may  with  better  reason  be  awarded  to  Thu- 
cydides  himself.  It  is  not  likely  that  Pericles  would 
so  solemnly  inculcate  in  theor}'  a  rule  of  life  which 
he  seems  in  practice,  more  than  any  other  Attic  citi- 
zen, to  have  systematically  violated,  and  done  his  best 
to  abrogate.^ 

12.  The  most  effective  of  the  longer  speeches  is  Otiier 

snccchcs 

the  address  of  the  Plata3an  captives  to  the  Spartan  war 
commissioners.^      It   has   however   the  fundamental  'I'l,^.  p].,. 
defect,  common  to  most  of  its  fellows,  of  beimr  dif-  ^^'^"  ^^^^' 

'  .  ,     tlVfS. 

fuse  and  laboured,  especially  in  a  case  the  merits  of 
which  lay  within  so  narrow  a  compass.  The  appeals  in 
the  peroration  to  Spartan  generosity  and  humanity, 
wliile  full  of  eloquence,  forfeit  much  of  their  effect  by 
the   undiiziiified  frequency  of  their   rei)etition.     The 

,  ^  .  .  Their 

reply  of  the  Thebans  is  also  more  closely  to  the  point  Tiieban 
than   most  of  the  speeches  in  the  collection.      AVhile  ^'■^^^"^■ 
it  makes  the  most  of  its  miserable  case,  its  casuistry, 
however  misplaced  in  the  mouth  of  a  Boeotian,  is  the 
more  excusable  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  sound 
pleas  in  support  of  such  an  indictment. 

'  §  40.  in  line.  '■'  Sec  Vol.  IV.  p.  43.  '  in.  61. 
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Last  Of  the  remaininiT  orations,  the  first  of  Pericles  and 

speecli  of  .  •Ill  T 

Nicias.  those  of  Nicias  are  the  most  practical  and  least  prolix 
or  sophistical.'  The  last  short  address  of  Nicias  to 
his  troops^,  when  setting  out  on  their  calamitous  re- 
treat, is  the  most  faultless  specimen  of  eloquence  in 
the  collection,  whether  the  merit  be  due  to  Thucydides 
or  to  the  ostensible  speaker.  It  is  not  only  dignified 
and  appropriate,  but  contains  more  genuine  pathos  than 
any  other  passage  of  the  whole  work.  The  orations  of 
Hermogenes  and  of  Alcibiades  are  also  to  the  purpose 
and  well  argued  ;  those  of  the  Sicilian  chief  being 
however  too  long  and  laboured.  The  speech  of  Cleon 
on  the  Mytilenaean  massacre^,  is  perhaps  the  one  of  the 
whole  which  has  most  the  appearance  of  studied  adap- 
tation to  the  genius  of  the  orator,  in  tlie  eifrontery 
with  which,  under  the  mask  of  frank  sincerity,  he 
stigmatises  the  vices  and  follies  to  which  he  habitu- 
ally panders.  With  more  immediate  reference  to  this 
speech,  as  a  specimen  of  pure  demagogue  eloquence, 
may  be  noticed  a  highly  meritorious  feature  common 
to  the  Historian's  oratory,  its  entire  freedom  from 
vulgarity ;  a  defect  into  which  authors,  who  under- 
take to  exhibit  in  detail  the  manner  of  popular 
speakers,  are  peculiarly  apt  to  fall. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  eccentricity  of 
his  rhetorical  style  diminishes  as  the  narrative  ad- 
vances. It  is  confined  in  its  greatest  excess  to  the 
earlier  books.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh,  as  if  his  stock 
of  such  matter  had  been  gradually  exhausting,  the 
speeches  become  more  practical,  and  in  the  eighth 
book  cease  alto2:ether. 

Riictoricai        The  examples  of  rhetorical  mannerism  beyond  the 

style  in  tlie      .       . 

narrative     Umits  of  thc  speechcs  are  comparatively  rare.     This 

'   I.  140.,  VI.  9.  sqq.  2  yjj_  77^  3  j„    37_ 
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was  to  be  expected  from  the  habitual  disuicrmatiou  of  part  of  the 
Thucydidcs  to  embark,  on  his  own  account,  in  those 
speculative  discussions  which  he  is  fond  of  placing  in 
the  mouths  of  others.  It  is  therefore  the  more  re- 
markable, that  the  most  exaggerated  piece  of  anti- 
thetical subtlety  contained  in  his  work,  his  elaborate 
exposition  of  the  modes  in  which  party  bitterness 
displayed  itself  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  has 
been  delivered  in  his  own  words.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, in  a  translation,  fully  to  convey  cither  the  letter 
or  the  spirit  of  this  passage;  the  subjoined  attempt  is 
limited  to  its  commencement.^ 

"Tlie  customary  sense  of  words  was  perverted  in  their  appli- 
cation to  deeds ;  reckless  daring  was  esteemed  trusty  valour ; 
provident  delay,  plausible  cowardice  ;  prudence,  a  cloak  for  ti- 
midity ;  wise  caution  in  everything,  good  for  nothing  ;  maniac 
fierceness,  a  manly  spirit  ;  conspiracy  in  present  security,  a  legi- 
timate safeguard  against  future  danger ;  the  merciless  partisan, 
true  to  the  death  ;  the  advocate  for  mercy,  of  doubtful  fidelity  ; 
the  successful  plotter,  a  wise  man,  tlie  detector  of  plots,  a  still 
wiser  ;  "  .  .  . 

and   so   on   through  the  greater  part   of   an    octavo 
page. 

The  defects  of  the  Historian's  narrative  style,  to 
the  merits  of  which  ample  justice  has  already  been 
done,  consist  chiefly  in  the  occasional  interspersion 
of  the  same  figures  of  speech  which  abound  in  his 
rhetorical  passages.  llis  love  of  conciseness,  a  main 
source  of  obscurity  in  the  latter,  has  been  turned  to 
valuable  account  in  imparting  vigour  to  his  narrative, 
and  only  in  rare  instances  carried  to  excess.  Examples 
also  occur  of  the  opposite  faults ;  the  undue  prolonga- 
tion of  periods,  accompanied  by  involution  or  paren- 

1  III.  82. 
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tlietic  complication  ;   defects  common  to  other  great 
Attic  writers,   and  the   origin  of  which,   with  such 
apology  as  they  admit,  has  occupied  attention  in  a 
Desciip-      former  chapter.     In  his  description  of  striking  events, 
baTdes.        he  is  too  apt  to  aim  at  effect,  rather  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  details,  than  by  the  more  truly  eiFective  mode 
of  bringing    out    strongly  the    bolder  features.     As 
examples  may  be  noticed  his  accounts,  of  the  night 
battle  of  Epipolee  \  and  of  the  last  great  sea-fight  in 
the  harbour  of  Syracuse.^    In  both  these  descriptions, 
the  particulars  which  every  intelligent  reader  would 
figure  to  himself  as  more  or  less  common  to  all  battles 
fought  under  like   circumstances  ;   the   ardour  with 
which  both  officers  and  men  were  animated ;  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  former;  the  mode  of  their  reception 
by  the  troops ;  the  shouts  Avith  which  the  combatants 
encouraged  each  other  ;  the  tactics  of  the  pilots ;  the 
exertions  of  the  mariners  and  soldiers  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  several  duties ;  the  cheers  of  the  victors 
and   the  cries  of  the  vanquished,   are   recapitulated 
with  a  scrupulous  minuteness,  detrimental  to  the  ob- 
ject which  it  is  meant  to  serve.    The  excitement  among 
the   spectators    who   witnessed  the   battle    from    the 
Athenian   camp   is    similarly  described.^     A  certain 
prominence    might    with   propriety  be    given   to    an 
episode  of  tliis  nature ;   but  the  specification  of  the 
modes  in  which  the  assembled  crowd    displayed  its 

1  VII.  43.  sqq.  2  y^^  >jq  g^^^ 

^  §  71.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  greater  effort  at  precision  of 
descriptive  effect,  these  passages  show  a  greater  tendency  to  antithetical 
jingle  of  structure  and  sound  than  other  parts  of  the  narrative  text;  for 
example : 

TrXfioTrti   yap   ti]   ai'irai  iv  i\ayi(7T(iJ  ivciimdx'>}<ynv. 
01  km-tdr  ai  tntLpuJi'TO,  .  .  .   raTt,   dWijXwv  ravmv  iTci^  ai  viiv, 
ovs(ra<p<iiQ"i(TacnTrpo6vj.iovfti}'ovg  .  ,  .  S la^vy  tiv,TovTov£  avToi  <pivyo\Tit^ 
(ptvyov(7t. 
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emotions;  of  the  exact  position  of  the  groups  of  wliicli 
it  consisted;  of  the  precise  amount  that  each  saw  and 
heard,  with  the  vicissitudes  of  tiieir  feelings  and  ges- 
tures, even  to  the  nervous  "bobbing"  or  "ducking" 
of  their  heads  or  bodies,  in  symi)athetic  response  to 
the  critical  turns  of  the  combat,  are  overstated  to 
superfluity  or  triviality. 

These  passages  have  been  much  commended  by  the 
old  commentators  as  specimens  of  the  Historian's 
power  of  poetical  description.  But  the  term  poetical 
can  hardly  here  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  which  it 
now  familiarly  bears,  as  indicating  ideal  beauty  or 
grandeur  of  thought  or  expression  ;  rather  in  that  of 
"  highly  coloured,"  or  "  elaborately  finished."  True 
poetical  effect  does  not  consist  in  exaggerating  de- 
tails ;  and  a  wholesome  taste  derives  more  gratifica- 
tion from  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Pla- 
tsea,  as  sketched  out  by  Herodotus,  than  from  the 
overcharged  pictures  of  Epipolai  or  Plemmyriuin. 

There  is  more  propriety  in  the  application  of  this  of  the 
method  to  the  pestilence  at  Athens.^  The  Historian's  AthenV 
immediate  object  in  this  case  was  to  bequeath  to 
posterity  an  accurate  description,  physical  as  well  as 
historical,  of  that  memorable  epidemic  ;  and  the  first 
sentiment  inspired  is  one  of  gratitude  for  the  admi- 
rable manner  in  which  he  has  executed  his  purpose. 
It  could  not  obviously  have  been  attained  at  a  less 
cost  of  circumstantial  detail.  Here  too  the  aid  of 
poetry,  in  the  better  sense,  has  been  successfully  called 
in  to  heighten  the  general  tone  of  the  picture  ;  in  tlie 
apostrophe,  for  example,  from  the  bewildering  influ- 
ence of  the  disorder  on  its  human  victims,  to  its  por- 

*  II.  47.  sqq. 
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tentous  effects  even  on  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey, 
usually  the  only  gainers  by  such  dire  calamities. 
The  description  of  the  conduct  and  feelings  of  the 
relatives  of  those  infected  is  also  worked  up  with 
much  truth  and  nature. 
Conciu-  In  drawing  this  memoir  to  a  close,  one  remark  yet 

remains  to  be  added,  in  which  it  is  believed  few  prac- 
tised students  of  Thucydides  will  refuse  to  concur, 
and  which  may  go  far  to  palliate  any  apparent  harsh- 
ness of  the  judgements  passed  in  these  pages  on  his 
literary  style  :  the  longer  his  work  is  known  and  the 
more  it  is  read,  the  more  it  is  liked  and  admired ;  the 
less  sensible  Ave  become  of  its  faults,  the  more  highly 
we  prize  its  merits.  This  "  improvement  on  better 
"  acquaintance,"  to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  is  a  common 
if  not  an  infallible  test  of  excellence  in  literature  and 
art.  In  poetry  and  prose,  as  in  painting,  music,  archi- 
tecture, the  works  which  command  the  most  durable 
admiration  are  seldom  those  which  have  produced  the 
most  favourable  first  impression.  As  the  conceptions 
of  genius,  especially  of  eccentric  genius,  necessarily 
range  at  times  in  an  eccentric  sphere,  it  seems  but 
natural  that  a  certain  effort  should  be  required,  to 
enable  other  minds  fully  to  apprehend  or  appreciate 
them.  The  form  in  which  the  eccentricity  of  Thucy- 
dides is  chiefly  displayed,  is  the  contrast  between  the 
enigmatical  subtlety  of  thought  and  expression  that 
pervades  one  large  portion  of  his  text,  and  the  clear 
common  sense  and  sound  judgement  which  animates 
the  remainder.  His  rhetorical  passages  may  indeed 
be  said  to  be  composed  in  a  language  of  his  own ;  a 
language  so  different  from  that  of  ordinary  men,  that 
to  ordinary  men  much  appears  hard  to  comprehend, 
and,  even  where  intelligible,  grates  at  first  harshly  on 
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the  ear  and  the  understanding.  But  on  a  more  com- 
plete familiarity  -svith  the  wliole  idiomatic  vocabuhiry 
in  which  his  equally  idiomatic  ideas  are  embodied, 
the  dilhculties  at  first  experienced  are  gradually 
smoothed  down,  and  in  great  part  sooner  or  later 
vanish  altogether.  The  intrinsic  worth  of  the  matter 
is  more  thoroughly  felt  and  valued,  the  harshness  of 
the  manner  is  for£>:otten  or  overlooked. 

Something  no  doubt  in  this  change  of  impression 
may  be  attributed  to  the  self-satisfaction  we  are  apt 
to  experience  in  overcoming,  or  fancying  we  have 
overcome,  difficulties  ;  something  to  the  pleasure  af- 
forded ])y  the  study  of  rare  or  curious  traits  of  cha- 
racter ;  nmch  even  to  the  force  of  habit,  which  often 
renders  wdiat  is  familiar  in  the  end  agreeable.  The 
case  may  be  compared  to  that  of  acquired  tastes  in 
diet;  of  viands  which  at  first  prove  nauseous,  owing 
to  some  strange  or  pungent  flavour,  but  by  continued 
use  become  both  easy  of  digestion  and  grateful  to  the 
palate. 
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CHAP.  XL 

XENOPHON:    HIS    LIFE    AND    TIMES    (435  —  350    B.C.) 

1,    HIS    BIRTH,     PARENTAGE,     AND    EARLY    L,IFE.         EPOCHS     OF     HIS    BIRTH 

AND  DEATH. 2.    ENTERS    THE     SERVICE    OF  CYRUS.  3.    MARCH    FROM 

SARDIS    TO    BABYLONIA    IN     SPRING,    401   B  C.         BATTLE    OF    CUNAXA     IN 

AUTUMN,    401    B.C.        DEATH    OF    CYRUS.  4.    POSITION    OF    THE    GREEKS 

AFTER  THE    BATTLE.       MURDER  OF  THE  FIVE  GENERALS. 5.   XENOPHON 

APPOINTED  TO  COMMAND  A  DIVISION. 6.  TAKES  THE  LEAD  IN  CON- 
DUCTING THE  RETREAT.  MARCH  UP  THE  TIGRIS.  CARDUCHIAN  MOUN- 
TAINS.      CONTINUED  HARD  FIGHTING.       WESTERN    ARMENIA.       THE  ARMY 

OVERTAKEN  BY  WINTER. 7.  FORDS  THE  EUPHRATES.       ITS  SUFFERINGS. 

CONTINUED  HARD  FIGHTING.  VIEW  OF  THE  SEA.  ARRIVAL  AT  TRA- 
PEZUS  IN  SPRING,  400  B.C.  ATTACK  ON  THE  DRIL^i.  CERASUS.  THE 
MOSYNCECIANS.  COTYORA.  8.  XENOPHOn's  SCHEME  OF  COLONIAL  SET- 
TLEMENT. DISSENSIONS  IN  THE  ARMY.  HARMENE.  THE  SUPREME  COM- 
MAND     CONFERRED     ON      CHIRISOPHUS.  9.     HERACLEA.       MUTINY     AND 

DISRUPTION    OF    THE    ARMY.       ITS    REMUSTER   AT    CALPE.       DISASTERS    AT 

CALPE. 10.    BYZANTIUM.       TYRANNICAL     CONDUCT     OF     THE     SPARTAN 

AUTHORITIES.       SERVICE  OF  THE  GREEKS  UNDER  SEUTHES  IN  THRACE.  

11.  SERVICE  UNDER  THE  SPARTAN  HARMOST  THIMBRON  IN  ASIA.  SEN- 
TENCE OF  EXILE  PASSED  ON  XENOPHON.  HIS  RETURN  TO  GREECE  WITH 
AGESILAUS.       HIS  SETTLEMENT  AT  SCILLUS.       RESTORATION    TO    HIS  CIVIC 

RIGHTS.       HIS    DOMESTIC    RELATIONS.       CLOSE  OF    HIS    LIFE.  12.  CAUSE 

OF    HIS    BANISHMENT.       ANTIENT    AUTHORITY.        MODERN    THEORY. 13. 

BEARINGS  OF  THE  QUESTION  ON    HIS    MORAL    CHARACTER.       HIS  SPARTAN 

CONNEXIONS.      WITH    AGESILAUS    AT    CORONEA.  14.    HARSHNESS  OF  HIS 

SENTENCE. 15.    HIS    CHARACTER,    LITERARY    GENIUS,    AND     HABITS     OP 

LIFE.  16.  HIS  PARTIALITY  AS  A  HISTORIAN.  HIS  DEFECTIVE  PATRI- 
OTISM.    17.  HIS    RELIGIOUS  BELIEF.       HIS   PHILOSOPHY.       HIS  LITERARY 

STYLE.       HIS    WORKS. 

1.  The  materials  for  a  Life  of  Xenophon,  derived 
from  secondary  sources,  are,  as  in  the  case  of  his  two 
distinguished  predecessors,  limited  in  amount,  and  of 
slender  authority.  The  information,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  he  has  transmitted  concerning  himself, 
is  so  abundant,  as  to  constitute  an  ampler  fund  of 
authentic  biographical  data  than  is  extant  in  the  case 
of  any  previous  or  contemporary  man  of  letters.     For 
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this  advantage  we  are  indebted  to  the  prominent 
part  acted  by  him  in  some  of  the  principal  transac- 
tions which  he  records,  and  hence  the  greater  op- 
portunity for  alhision  in  his  narrative  to  his  own 
concerns.  Herodotus  is  only  known  to  fame  as  a 
historian;  and  Tliucydides  was  indebted  for  such  cele- 
brity as  he  enjoys  in  any  other  chai'acter  to  a  singh^ 
event,  which,  had  it  not  been  recorded  by  himself, 
might  barely  have  sufficed  to  secure  for  his  name 
its  present,  not  very  honourable  place  in  the  military 
fasti  of  his  native  republic. 

All  that  we  learn  from  Xenophon  himself  regard-   Birth, 
ing  his  birth  and  original   condition   in  life  is,   that  and^eari^^' 
he  was   an  Athenian.     His  biographers  are  further  ^''^" 
agreed    that    his  father's   name   was  Gryllus,  of  the 
Demus   of   Erche.      This    statement    is   partly    con- 
firmed by  the  better-attested  fact,  that  the  Historian 
had  a  son  also  named  Gryllus^,  the  custom  of  calling 
children   after   their   grandfathers  being  common  in 
Athens.     Diogenes  Laertius,  whose  Life  of  Xenophon 
is  our  most  copious  source  of  subsidiary  information^, 
describes  him  as  distinguished  for  manly  beauty.    Of  Epochs  of 
the  date  of  his   birth    no    specific  notice  has  been  a,',j  dLth. 
preserved.     Stesiclides,  a  professional  chronologer  of 
uncertain  age,  places  his  death ^  in   360   B.C.;   and 
according  to  Lucian  he  attained  the  age  of  ninety.'* 
These  data  would  carry  his  nativity  as  far  back  as 
350  B.C.      It    is   certain  however  that   he    survived 
the  year  360  B.C.,   from  his  own  allusion  to  events 
long  subsequent  to  that  date.     In  the  Hellenica^  he 
mentions  the  death  of  xVlexander,  tyrant  of  Pheraj  in 

1  Aristotle,  Ephorus,   alii,   ap.  Diog.   Laert.  in   Xenopli.  §  48.  scm ; 
Lucian.  Amores,  49. 

2  §  48.  3  ^Vp.  Diog.  §  56.  *  Macro!).  21.  '  vi.  iv.  3(^. 

N  ;i 
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Thessaly,  which  happened  about  357  B.C. ;    and  his 
treatise  on  Athenian  finance  contains  evidence  of  hav- 
ing- been  composed  not  sooner  than  355  b.c.^     He 
may  further  be  supposed  to  have  survived  the  lowest 
of  these  two  dates  by  a  few  years,  to  enable  him  to 
complete  the  works    in  which  they  are  introduced. 
Assuming  him    therefore  to    have    died   about    350 
B.C.,  the  epoch  of  his  birth  would  depend  on  the  de- 
'  gree  of  credit  to  be  attached  to  Lucian's  account  of 
his  length  of  life.     Although  the  letter  of  that  au- 
thor's   statements   on   such  points  may  not  deserve 
implicit  belief,  the  general  harmony  between  his  tes- 
timony and  that  of  Xenophon's  biographers,  with  the 
data  supplied  by  his  own  writings,  can  leave  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age.     Allowing 
him  from  eighty  to  ninety  years,  his  birth  may  have 
taken  place   about  435    B.C.     This    computation    is 
also  in  unison  with  the  notices  of  his  early  life  con- 
tained in  his  Convivium  and  Memorabilia.     In  the  for- 
mer of  these  works,  he  describes  himself  as  having 
been  present  at  the  Banquet  given  in  420-421  B.C. 
by  Callias  son  of  Hipponicus,  in  honour  of  Autoly- 
cus,  "Victor  among  the  boys"  in  the  Panathenasa  ol 
that  year.     From  his  account  of  that  festivity,  com- 
pared  with  parallel  notices  in  the  Memorabilia^,  it 
may  be  gathered  that  Xenophon  was  about  the  same 

'  Namely,  after  the  close  of  the  Social  war,  alluded  to  In  the  text  ol 
that  treatise,  iv.  40.,  v.  12.  See  Boeckh,  Staatsh.  der  Ath.  iv.  21.;  who 
however,  on  grounds  not  stated,  assumes  that  war  to  have  terminated 
in  01.  106.  1,  or  356  b.c.  Other  standard  authorities,  Clinton,  Thirl- 
wall,  Grote,  adopt  the  more  recent  date  here  preferred.  It  is  further 
obviously  more  probable  that  the  treatise  should  have  been  published 
in  the  year  after  the  Peace,  to  which,  and  to  its  effects,  the  above-cited 
passages  refer  (or  354  b.c),  than  in  the  very  year  in  which  the  Peace 
was  concluded. 

«  Appendix  IT.  §  1. 
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age  as  the  juvenile  atliletc  whose  triumph  he  assisted 
in  celebrating ;  and  Autolycus  must  at  this  time 
have  been  under  sixteen,  that  being  the  age  at  which 
youths  passed  fi-om  boyhood  into  puberty.  Xeno- 
phon,  upon  this  computation,  would  have  been  about 
thirty-five  in  the  year  401  B.C.,  Avhen,  after  the  death 
of  Cyrus  at  Cunaxa,  and  the  murder  of  the  principal 
Greek  generals,  he  describes  himself,  in  several  pas- 
sages of  the  Anabasis,  as  the  youngest  of  the  warriors 
chosen  in  their  place  to  conduct  the  retreat  home- 
wards. These  passages,  it  is  well  known  to  tiie 
reader  conversant  with  this  chapter  of  literary  his- 
tory, have  supplied  commentators  with  material  for 
widely  different  opinions ;  some  maintaining  that, 
consistently  with  their  import,  the  Historian  could 
not  at  that  time  have  been  much  above  twenty-five ; 
others  arguing,  with  equal  confidence,  that  he  could 
not  have  been  much  under  fifty.  The  intermediate 
estimate  here  preferred  seems  borne  out,  as  well  by  a 
fair  balance  of  the  arguments  urged  in  favour  of  each 
of  the  two  extremes,  as  by  the  other  chronological 
data  to  which  attention  has  above  been  directed.^ 

The  only  ascertained  facts  in  the  first  part  of 
Xenophon's  life  are,  his  having  been  from  an  early 
period  of  youth  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  his  having 
been  present  with  his  master  at  the  Banquet  of  Cal- 
lias,  if  indeed  his  notices  of  that  festivity  are  to  be 
considered  as  strictly  historical.  The  story  of  his 
preservation  from  death  by  Socrates  at  the  battle  of 
Delium-,  in  424  B.C.,  belongs  to  the  mythological 
element  of  Attic  literary  biography.  Xenophon  is 
described  as  having  on  that  occasion  served  in  the 

^  Appendix  II.  §  2. 

*  Strabo,  ix.  p.  403. ;  DIogcn.  L;i.  in  Soonit.  §  22. 
N  4 
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Athenian  cavalry;  as  having  follen  from  his  horse 
during  the  flight,  having  been  taken  by  Socrates  on 
his  shoulders,  and  carried  about  a  mile,  until  they 
reached  a  place  of  safety.  By  reference  to  the  fore- 
going adjustment  of  dates,  this  battle  would  have 
been  fought  in  the  Historian's  twelfth  year,  nine 
years  prior  to  the  age  at  which  an  Athenian  citizen 
was  qualified  by  law  for  military  service  abroad. 
But  apart  from  this  objection,  it  happens  that  while, 
in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  the  conduct  of  Socrates  in 
this  battle  of  Delium  forms  the  subject  of  frequent 
and  detailed  allusion  by  his  friends  or  pupils,  the 
terms  of  those  allusions  are  not  compatible  with  the 
popular  legend  regarding  it.  Alcibiades  and  Laches 
both  describe  themselves  as  having  accompanied 
their  master  in  his  flight ;  but  neither  of  them,  in 
his  account  of  what  took  place,  notices  the  presence 
of  Xenophon,  still  less  his  preservation  from  death 
by  Socrates.^  Alcibiades  pointedly  mentions  having 
been  himself  on  horseback,  while  Socrates  retreated 
on  foot ;  and  that  he  rode  slowly  by  his  master's  side, 
the  better  to  protect  him.  Had  Socrates  had  another 
man  on  his  back  all  the  time,  his  lively  eulogist 
would  hardly  have  omitted  a  circumstance  calculated 
to  add  such  pungent  zest  to  his  narrative.  Nor, 
apart  from  this,  in  itself  conclusive  objection,  is  it 
likely  that  Plato,  by  whom  these  notices  of  the 
Delian  action  are  introduced  with  a  view  of  magni- 
fying the  disinterested  valour  of  the  Philosopher, 
would  have  omitted  an  episode  of  the  battle  better 
adapted  to  his  purpose  than  any  which  he  has  re- 
corded.    In  further  proof  of  the  fabulousness  of  this 

^  Plato,  Sympos.  219—221.  (conf.  Plutarcb,  Alcib.  7.)  ;  LacLes,p.  181.; 
Apol.  Soc.  p.  28.  alibi. 
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adventure,  it  may  be  observed  that  Alcibiades,  in  one 
of  the  passages  above  quoted  \  describes  his  own  life 
as  having  been  saved  by  Socrates  at  Potidaea.  It 
would  be  very  remarkable  if,  in  each  of  the  two  great 
battles  in  which  he  fought,  the  Philosopher  should 
have  had  opportunity  of  performing  this  exploit  in 
favour  of  one  of  his  most  celebrated  disciples. 

With  the  exception  therefore  of  the  Historian  hav- 
ing been  a  favourite  pupil  of  Socrates,  nothing  is 
authentically  known  of  the  first  thirty-five  years  of 
his  life-;  prior,  that  is,  to  his  entering  the  service  of 
the  Persian  prince  Cyrus.  The  events  which  led  to 
this  important  crisis  in  his  destiny  have  been  de- 
scribed partly  by  himself^,  partly  by  other,  in  some 
respects  perhaps  more  trustworthy  authorities. 

2.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eventful  year  404 —  Enters  ti.e 
403  B.C.,  the  former  part  of  which  had  witnessed  Ly-  cyrus. 
Sander's  conquest  of  Athens,  the  latter,  the  restoration 
of  her  constitutional  government  by  Thrasybulus, 
Darius  Nothus,  king  of  Persia,  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  Cyrus,  the 
younger  brother  of  the  new  monarch,  had  for  some 
years  prior  to  his  father's  death,  held  the  office  of 
satrap  of  the  north-western  provinces  of  Asia  Minor. 
He  was  a  man  of  varied  talents,  popuLar  manners,  and 
boundless  ambition,  deeply  versed  in  the  arts  of  po- 

1  Sympos,  p.  2'20.  :  conf.  Plutarch,  Alcibiud.  7. 

*  In  the  notice  by  Photius  (Bibl.  cclx.  p.  486.  Bekk.)  of  his  having 
been  a  disciple  of  "  Isocnites,"  the  original  reading  may  probably  have 
been  "  Socrates."  The  school  of  Isocrates  could  hardly  have  been 
opened  at  Athens  until  after  the  banishment  of  Xenophon.  He  is  also 
reported  in  another  apocryphal  tradition  (Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  i.  12.)  to 
have  been  a  disciple  of  Prodicus,  "during  his  captivity  in  Boeotia  ; "  to 
which  captivity  no  other  allusion  is  extant.  By  Cicero  (De  Or.  iii.  34.) 
Xenophon  is  himself  described  as  the  preceptor  of  Agesilaus. 

'  Anabasis,  i.  i.,  iii.  i.  4.  sq. 
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litical  intrigue,  and  unscrupulous  in  their  employment. 
During  the  latter  days  of  his  father,  he  had  endea- 
voured, in  conjunction  with  the  queen-mother  Pa- 
rysatis,  whose  favourite  son  he  was,  to  induce  the  old 
monarch  to  declare  him,  in  preference  to  Artaxerxes, 
successor  to  the  throne,  on  the  plea  familiar  to  Per- 
sian political  casuists,  of  his  having  been  born  after 
his  father  became  king,  Artaxerxes  while  Darius 
was  yet  a  subject.  Darius  having  been  found  proof 
against  these  influences,  Cyrus  took  measures  for 
usurping  by  force  what  he  had  failed  to  obtain  by 
policy.  Shortly  after  his  brotlier's  accession,  a  charge 
of  treason  was  brought  against  him  by  Tissaphernes, 
satrap  of  a  neighbouring  province.  He  was  sum- 
moned to  Susa  and  placed  under  arrest ;  but,  through 
the  intercession  of  his  mother,  was  restored  to  liberty 
and  reinstated  in  his  government.  This  act  of  cle- 
mency or  justice,  whichever  it  may  have  been,  did 
but  inflame  the  ardour  of  Cyrus  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  ambitious  designs  ;  his  indignation  at  what  he 
considered  humiliating  treatment,  superadding  thirst 
of  revenge  to  his  other  inducements  to  revolt.  During 
the  earlier  part  of  his  Asiatic  viceroyalty,  he  had  been 
at  pains  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Spartan  general 
Lysander\  in  the  ulterior  view  of  securing  the  aid  of 
Lacedaimon  in  forwarding  his  schemes  ;  and  to  the 
large  subsidies  with  which  he  supplied  her,  that  State 
had  mainly  been  indebted  for  her  triumph  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  He  now  accordingly,  supported  and 
encouraged  by  Sparta,  occupied  himself  in  enlisting 
Greek  mercenary  troops.  Among  the  adventurers 
whom  he  had  in  this  way  attracted  to  his  court,  was 
one  Proxenus,  a  Boeotian,  commandant  of  about  two 

'  Ilellenica,  i.  v.  5.  sq.,  ii.  i.  11  —  la. 
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tliousancl  of  these  stipendiaries.  This  man  was  an 
old  friend  of  Xcnoplion,  who  describes  him  as  a  person 
ambitious,  from  his  boyhood,  of  distinguishing  him- 
self in  life,  and  as  having,  in  order  to  qualify  himself 
for  great  performances,  paid  largely  for  a  course  of 
instruction  to  the  celebrated  sophist  Gorgias.  He 
had  in  so  far  succeeded  in  his  object,  that  at  the  age 
of  thirty,  or  less,  he  had  acquired  the  favour  of  a 
munificent  Oriental  prince,  and  the  command  of  an 
army  of  choice  Hellenic  warriors.  He  is  further 
characterised  by  Xenophon,  in  graphic  terms,  as  a 
man  of  integrity  and  honour,  but  of  an  easy  sensi- 
tive disposition,  which  well.fitted  him  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  followers  as  honest  and  single-minded 
as  himself,  but  rendered  him  less  competent  to  deal 
properly  with  such  bodies  of  human  beings  as  that 
over  which  he  now  presided.^ 

From  this  adventurer,  then  in  attendance  on  Cy- 
rus at  Sardis,  Xenophon  received  a  letter,  inviting 
him  to  take  service  witli  the  prince,  a  share  of  whose 
friendship  he  engaged  to  procure  him;  adding,  that 
"  he  considered  such  a  patron  worth  more  to  him 
"  than  his  native  country  was  ever  likely  to  be." 
Xenophon,  imparting  the  contents  of  this  letter  to 
Socrates^,  consulted  him  as  to  the  course  he  should 
pursue.  Socrates,  fearing  lest  his  accepting  service 
with  a  foreign  potentate  wlio  had  proved  a  fatal  enemy 
to  Athens,  might  involve  him  in  trouble  at  home, 
advised  him  to  apply  for  counsel  to  the  Pythian 
oracle.  Xenophon  proceeded  accordingly  to  l)el[)hi, 
and  inquired  of  the  god,  not  whether  he  should  em- 
bark on  the  proposed  adventure,  but  to  which  among 
the  deities  he  should  sacrifice,  in  order  to  propitiate 

'   Anab.  ii.  vi.  18.  '^  Aiiab.  iii.  i.  5. 
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its  successful  issue.  Apollo,  in  reply,  gave  him  the 
names  of  the  requisite  divinities.  On  reporting  the 
result  of  his  mission  to  Socrates,  the  Philosopher 
blamed  him  for  not  having  first  inquired  whether  the 
god  approved  of  the  project ;  but  as  the  question 
had  already  been  put  in  the  other  shape,  he  sanc- 
tioned Xenophon's  acting  on  the  answer  vouchsafed. 
He  sailed  accordingly,  after  duly  inaugurating  his 
voyage  by  the  proper  rites.  "  On  reaching  Sardis," 
continues  his  narrative,  "  he  found  Cyrus  and  Prox- 
enus  preparing  to  set  out  on  a  military  enterprise, 
-which  was  described  to  him  as  directed  against  the 
Pisidians,  a  refractory, vassal  tribe,  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  satrapy.  Both  Proxenus  and  Cyrus  ex- 
pressed an  anxious  desire  that  he  would  accompany 
the  army,  the  prince  engaging  that  he  should  have 
full  liberty  to  take  his  own  course  after  the  cam- 
paign was  over."  To  this  Xenophon  consented, 
deceived  by  these  false  statements,  for  which,  he  adds, 
Proxenus  was  not  responsible ;  for  neither  he,  nor 
any  other  of  the  prince's  Hellenic  officers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Spartan  Clearchus,  who  stood  first 
in  his  confidence,  had  any  suspicion  that  the  arma- 
ment was  really  directed  against  Artaxerxes.  Nor 
was  it  until  they  reached  Cilicia,  on  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula,  that  this  became  plain  to 
them  all.^ 

From  the  tenor  of  the  above  narrative  it  seems 
clear  that  Xenophon  was,  or  believed  himself  to  have 
been,  invited  to  serve  Cyrus  in  a  civil  rather  than  a 
military  capacity.  Had  he  from  the  first  intended  to 
bear  arms  under  the  prince,  his  description  of  Cyrus 
and  Proxenus  urgently  requesting  his  presence  on 

1  Anab.  in.  i.  4 — 10. 
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the  proposed  campaign,  obviously  as  a  step  for  wliich 
lie  was  not  prepared,  Avould  be  unmcaninn;.  It  is 
probable  therefore  that  he  had  not  hitherto  acquired 
reputation  or  experience  as  a  soldier,  beyond  what 
he  would  naturally  attain  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
those  military  duties,  from  which  no  Athenian  whose 
manhood  extended  over  some  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  could  well  have  been  exempt. 
And  this  view  is  confirmed  by  tlie  sequel  of  his  nar- 
rative, from  which  it  appears,  that  neither  during  the 
six  months'  march  on  Babylonia,  nor  for  many  weeks 
after  the  battle  with  which  it  terminated,  was  he  in- 
trusted with  any  actual  command,  nor  so  much  as 
entered  on  the  muster-roll  of  his  Boeotian  friend's 
division.  These  facts  seem  to  shed  a  few  rays  of 
additional  light  on  the  obscurity  of  his  previous  life. 
It  may  be  inferred,  from  his  introductory  notice  of 
his  friend  Proxenus,  of  that  friend's  discipleship  with 
Gorgias,  and  of  the  importance  attached  by  him  to 
literary  culture  as  a  source  of  distinction  in  after  life, 
that  tlie  original  bond  of  connexion  between  the  two 
was  chiefly  of  a  literary  nature.  This  view  is  in- 
cidentally confirmed  by  the  statement  of  /Elian^  (the 
authenticity  of  which  matters  little  to  the  question), 
that  Xenophon,  who  was  some  years  older  than 
Proxenus,  had  acted  as  his  preceptor.  The  Historian's 
previous  life  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  chiefly  de- 
voted to  pursuits  of  a  different  nature  from  those  in 
which  lie  was  engaged  during  its  ensuing  six  or  seven 
years.  Cyrus  would,  no  doubt,  be  desirous  of  se- 
curing the  services  of  Greek  civil  officers,  as  well  as 
Greek  warriors,  in  his  bold  scheme  of  usurpation  ; 
and  had  tliat  scheme  been  accomplished,   Xenophon 

'   ^'al•.  Hist.  XII.  '2-j. 
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might  have  looked  for  some  high  appointment  better 

suited  to  his  tastes  and  habits.^ 
March  3.  In  the  spring  of  401  B.C.  Cyrus  advanced ^  east- 

Sardis        wards  from  Sardis  by  leisurely  marches,  interrupted 
to  Baby-     i^y  long  halts,  at   points   convenient   for   collecting- 

lonia  in  •'^  '-'  '  ••■  C5 

spring  of  reinforcements.  The  army,  when  fully  assembled 
and  mustered  on  the  plain  of  Babylonia,  numbered 
12,800  Greek  and  100,000  Asiatic  troops.^  The 
Greek  contingent  was  made  up  of  eight  independent 
companies^,  each  under  its  own  leader.  But  Clear- 
chus,  an  experienced  Spartan  general  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  was,  in  all  more  critical  emergencies, 
deferred  to  as  commander-in-chief.  The  only  serious 
difficulty  experienced  by  Cyrus  in  his  progress,  was 
the  discontent  and  threatened  desertion  of  the  Hel- 
lenic troops,  on  discovering  the  series  of  frauds  by 
which  he  had  managed  to  inveigle  them  into  an  en- 
terprise contrary  to  their  inclinations,  or  to  the  terms 
on  which  they  were  engaged.  The  discovery  how- 
ever was  not  made  until  it  seemed  too  late  with  cre- 
dit or  safety  to  draw  back;  and,  partially  reconciled 

^  Here  too  we  seem  to  have  an  explanation  of  the  otherwise  enigma- 
tical expression  of  Cyrus  in  his  first  interview  with  his  new  retainer  (iii. 
i.  9.),  which  has  above  been  freely  translated,  as  intimating  that  at  the 
close  of  the  campaign  "  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  course." 
The  letter  of  the  original  is,  that  Cyrus  "  would  send  him  away  ;  "  which 
can  hardly  admit  of  a  literal  interpretation  ;  implying  nothing  more, 
probably,  than  that  his  engagement  to  follow  the  camp  should  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  campaign  against  the  Pisidians. 

^  Anab.  i.  ii. ;  see  sketch  map  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

^  Anab.  i.  vii.  10.  sq.  :  conf.  i.  ii.  3 — 9.,  i.  iv.  3. 

*  After  the  desertion  of  Xenias  and  Pasion,  i.  iv.  7.  There  is  how- 
ever some  confusion  in  the  notices  of  these  Greek  "  Condottieri."  Of 
the  ten,  inclusive  of  Xenias  and  Pasion,  mentioned  in  i.  i.  and  ii.,  Ari- 
stippus  never  appears;  and  after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  another,  Agias, 
is  suddenly  introduced,  of  whom  no  mention  had  been  made  in  the 
previous  narrative,     ii.  v.  31. 
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to  their  lot  by  promises  of  higher  pay,  they  continued 
their  onward  march. ^ 

It  was  not  until  Cyrus,  crossing  the  river  Fax-  Uattio  of 
phrates,  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  his  brother's  amumn'of 
empire,  that  he  encountered  any  serious  opposition  in 
tlie  field.  About  ninety  miles  from  Inibylon  he  found 
Artaxerxes  prepared  to  receive  hiuK,  with  an  army 
rated  by  Xenophon  at  nine  hundred  thousand  men, 
on  a  plain  the  name  of  wliich  the  Historian  does  not 
mention,  but  which  later  authorities  call  Cunaxa. 
The  Greek  force  occupied  the  right  of  the  Cyreian 
line,  with  its  own  riiiht  flank  restino^  on  the  Eu- 
phrates,  the  river  forming  tlie  key  of  the  position,  and 
securing  the  army  against  the  risk  of  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy.  For  so  greatly  was  the  force 
of  Cyrus  outnumbered,  that  the  centre  of  the  royalist 
line  extended  beyond  tlie  left  wing  of  the  rebels  ; 
so  that  in  fact  more  than  one  half  of  the  king's  army 
had  no  hostile  force  in  front  of  it.  The  danger  was 
the  greater,  from  the  king's  superiority  in  cavalry, 
usually  the  best  part  of  a  Persian  army,  and  with 
which  Cyrus  was  ill  provided. 

As  the  moment  of  onset  approached,  "  Cyrus," 
says  the  Historian^,  "called  out  to  Clearchus  to  at- 
"  tack  with  his  Greeks  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  where 
"  Artaxerxes  commanded  in  person."  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  any  general  of  ordinary  judgement 
could,  in  the  position  of  the  two  lines  as  described 
by  Xenophon,  have  issued  such  an  order.  Its  ex- 
ecution,   if  attempted,  would  have    deprived  Cyrus 

'  Anab.  i.  iii.,  iv.  11  — 13.,  in.  i.  10. 

^  I.  vii.  12.     According  to  Ctoiius   (ap.  Plutarcli,  Artax.  13.)  lie  had 
but  400,000  men. 
3  I.  viii.  1'2. 
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of  the  only  advantage  which  he  possessed  to  coun- 
terbalance the  numbers  of  his  opponent,  the  superior 
valour  and  skill  of  his  Greek  warriors.  Stationed  as 
they  were,  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  Cyreian  army, 
they  would,  before  they  could  have  reached,  or  even 
obtained  a  clear  view  of  the  proposed  point  of  attack, 
have  had  to  pass  by  an  oblique  movement  in  front  of 
the  whole  remainder  of  their  own  line,  and  of  great 
part  of  that  of  the  enemy,  for  the  distance  of  several 
miles. ^  The  consequence  would  have  been,  had  the 
Persian  commanders  possessed  among  them  sufficient 
common  sense  to  avail  themselves  of  their  opportu- 
nity, a  scene  of  confusion,  Avhich  ought  at  once  to 
have  secured  the  defeat  of  the  rebel  army.  It  would 
in  fact,  to  use  a  modern  military  phrase,  have  been 
"  clubbed  "  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  Greeks, 
during  their  oblique  movement,  would  have  been  ex- 
posed in  flank,  and  in  marching  order,  to  the  attack 
of  the  whole  imperial  force,  without  any  support  from 
their  Asiatic  comrades,  between  whom  and  the  enemy 
they  would  have  placed  themselves.  Had  Clearchus, 
on  the  other  hand,  attempted  to  execute  the  manoeuvre 
by  passing  to  the  rear  of  the  Cyreian  line,  its  Asiatic 
portion  would  have  been  similarly  exposed  to  the 
combined  assault  of  the  enemy,  without  a  possibility 
of  assistance  from  the  Greeks,  on  whom  they  would 
have  been  thrown  back  in  tumultuous  rout.  On  the 
Greeks  quitting  their  position,  the  right  of  the  Cyreian 
line  would  at  once  have  been  cut  off  from  the  river, 
and  then  attacked  both  in  flank  and  rear  by  Tissa- 

^  Polybius  (xii.  19.  21.)  rates  the  space  necessai-y  for  drawing  up  an 
army  of  even  45,000  men  at  much  more  than  two  miles.  Clearchus 
would  have  required,  in  changing  his  flank,  to  pass  in  front  or  in  rear  of 
an  army  of  100,000  men. 
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phernes,  the  ablest  of  the  Persian  officers,  who  was 
stationed  opposite  Clearchus,  on  the  left  of  the  king's 
force,  with  its  choicest  troops,  consisting  in  great  part 
of  cavalry.  A  veteran  Spartiate  officer  could  have 
no  scruple  in  disobeying  such  instructions,  on  grounds 
which  the  Historian  specifies  :  the  distance  of  the  pro- 
posed point  of  attack,  the  imprudence  of  deserting 
the  river,  and  thus  exposing  the  flank  of  the  army  to 
be  turned  by  the  enemy.  Clearchus  accordingly  an- 
swered drily,  that  "he  would  himself  take  care  that 
"  all  should  go  well."  ^ 

As  Artaxerxes  advanced  in  battle  order,  Cyrus 
passed  along  his  own  line,  watching  the  movements 
of  the  two  armies,  when  Xenophon  rode  up  to  him, 
and  inquired  if  he  had  any  instructions.  Cyrus 
ordered  him  to  inform  the  Greeks  that  the  rites 
were  propitious.  At  this  moment  the  prince's  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  a  sound  among  the  Greek 
troops,  and  he  inquired  what  it  meant.  Xeno- 
phon answered,  that  it  was  the  watchword  of  battle 
passing  through  the  ranks.  Cyrus,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise,  asked  who  gave  the  word, 
and  what  it  was?  "  Jupiter  the  Preserver  and 
"  Victory,"  said  Xenophon.  "  I,  too,  accept  it," 
said  the  Prince  ;  "  so  let  it  be  ;  "  and  rode  off  to 
his  own  position.^ 

^  I.  viii.  13.     See  Appendix  J. 

^  I.  viii.  14.  sqq.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  account  of  this 
dialogue,  from  his  previous  order  to  Clearchus,  and  from  the  subsequent 
folly  and  rashness  of  his  conduct,  that  Cyrus  on  this  occasion,  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  and  in  the  fury  of  his  vindictive  malice 
against  his  brother,  had  lost  his  head.  How  could  one  who  had  for 
years  been  familiar  with  Greek  military  service,  and  for  months  in  com- 
mand of  some  twelve  thousand  Greek  troops,  be  ignorant  of,  or  surprised 
at,  their  custom  of  passing  the  word  before  an  engagement  ?  even  sup- 
posing the  same  custom  not  to  have  been  common  to  the  Tersians,  as 
VOL.    V.  O 
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On  the  Greeks  charging  at  a  run,  the  enemy  turned 
and  fled.  So  complete  was  the  rout  of  this  wing  of  the 
imperial  army,  that  the  attendants  of  Cyrus,  consi- 
dering the  battle  won,  already  saluted  him  King.  The 
force  under  the  immediate  command  of  Artaxerxes, 
when  attacked  by  Cyrus  at  the  head  of  his  body- 
guard, was  also  broken  and  put  to  flight.  A  moderate 
exercise  of  judgement  would  now  have  secured  his 
victory,  with  the  throne  to  which  he  aspired.  But 
his  vindictive  rage  against  his  brother  deprived  him, 
a  few  minutes  afterwards,  with  his  life,  of  that  long- 
cherished  object  of  ambition.  Observing  Artaxer- 
xes, with  his  chief  officers,  in  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  routed  masses,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  see  the  man," 
and  rushing  at  him,  with  a  small  body  of  cavaliers, 
he  struck  a  blow  at  his  breast ;  but  the  weapon, 
owing  probably  to  the  blind  fury  with  which  it  was 
aimed,  inflicted  but  a  trifling  hurt.  At  the  same 
moment  he  was  himself  wounded  under  the  eye  with 
Death  of  ^  javelin,  by  one  of  the  king's  party.  A  fierce  hand 
Cjrus.  ^Q  hand  conflict  ensued  between  the  brothers  and 
their  attendants,  ending  in  the  death  of  Cyrus  and 
eight  of  his  principal  officers.^ 

This  catastrophe  was  the  signal  for  a  break  up  of 
the  slain  prince's  Asiatic  force,  his  life  being  its  sole 
bond  of  union.  The  only  part  which  kept  together 
was  the  left  wing  under  the  Ionian  satrap  Ariteus, 
who,  on  being  informed  of  the  prince's  death,  quitted 

Xenophon  elsewhere  (Cyrop.  iii.  iil.  58.)  describes  it  to  have  been.  It 
is  clear  tliat  the  prince's  mind  must  have  been  wandering  during  his 
dialogue  with  the  Historian.  From  the  care  with  which  the  latter  has 
recorded  the,  in  themselves,  trivial  details  of  the  dialogue,  it  may  also 
be  inferred,  that  he  was  himself  struck  with  something  strange  in  his 
patron's  demeanour. 
'  I.  viii.  21.  sqq. 
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the  field  with  the  whole  body  under  his  command, 
passed  through  the  Cyreian  camp,  and  halted  at  the 
place  wliere  the  rebel  army  had  been  stationed  on 
the  previous  night.  The  camp  was  innncdiately  oc- 
cupied by  the  royal  troops,  with  the  exception  of  its 
Greek  extremity,  where  the  detachment  left  on  guard 
maintained  their  position,  and  preserved  tlie  baggiige 
of  their  own  army. 

In  the  meanwhile  Clearchus  had  been  following  up 
his  success  in  a  distant  part  of  the  field,  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  victory  was  everywhere  complete.  On 
hearing  that  the  camp  was  in  possession  of  the  hing, 
he  remustered  his  troops  in  battle  order,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  that  direction,  still  making  the  Euphrates 
the  resting-point  of  his  present  movement,  as  it  had 
been  of  his  first  attack.  Artaxerxes,  apprised  about 
the  same  time  more  fully  of  the  defeat  of  his  left,  also 
reassembled  his  scattered  forces,  and  advanced  to 
meet  the  enemy  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  previous 
action.  But  on  the  Greeks  repeating  their  attack 
with  still  greater  impetuosity,  the  Persians  fled  with 
still  greater  precipitancy  than  on  the  last  encounter, 
followed  by  the  victors,  until  sunset  and  the  nature 
of  the  ground  put  a  stop  to  the  pursuit,  when  the 
Greeks  retired  to  their  camp.^ 

4.   They  now   benfan  to  wonder  that  nothinof  had  Position  of 
been    heard  of   Cyrus.     In  the    morning  they   were  after  tifc  ^ 
informed   of  his    death  by    a  message  from  Aria3us,  ^''"'''' 
who  invited  them  to  join  him  at  his  own  siation,  if 
they  thought  fit  to   accompany  liim  back   to   Ionia, 
whence  he  came,  and  wliither  he  proposed  returning-. 
Clearchus  answered  proudly,   "  that  it  would  ill  be- 
"  come  the  Greeks,  as  victors,  to  desert  the  field  they 

1    1.  X. 
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"  had  won ;  that  he  was  about  to  follow  up  his 
"  success  by  a  renewed  attack  on  the  imperial  army;" 
and  he  made  offer  to  Ariceus  of  the  Persian  throne, 
"  the  disposal  of  which,  now  that  Cyrus  no  longer 
"  lived,  appertained  to  himself  as  conqueror."  This 
haughty  spirit  however  soon  subsided  when  the  real 
nature  of  his  position  became  apparent.  Ariteus 
sent  back  word,  that  "  there  were  many  Persians 
"  more  noble  than  himself,  who  would  never  submit 
"  to  his  rule,"  and  urged  the  Greeks,  if  they  meant 
to  join  in  his  march  homewards,  to  come  over  that 
night,  as  he  intended  starting  early  the  next  morning. 
In  the  course  of  the  day,  a  Greek  in  the  Persian  ser- 
vice brought  them  a  summons  from  the  king  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  submit  to  his  mercy.  After 
some  consultation,  it  was  replied :  that  "  if  the  king 
"  proposed  to  treat  with  them  as  friends,  they  would 
"  be  better  able  to  serve  him  with,  than  without  their 
"  arms  ;  if  they  were  to  be  treated  as  enemies,  their 
"  arms  would  be  safer  in  their  own  than  in  any  other 
"  hands."  In  the  afternoon  Clearchus  informed  his 
colleagues  that  the  auspices  were  not  favourable  to 
an  attack  on  Artaxerxes,  who  had  now  taken  up  a 
position  beyond  the  great  river  Tigris,  which  they 
had  no  means  of  crossing,  but  that  the  rites  were 
propitious  to  the  retreat  with  Ariasus.  The  latter 
alternative  Avas  adopted,  and  they  reached  his  quar- 
ters about  midnight.  On  the  morrow  the  two  armies 
commenced  their  march,  but  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  day  they  suddenly  found  themselves  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  king's  forces.^  The  next  morning  a 
herald  arrived  from  Artaxerxes  with  pro^^osals  of 
friendly  accommodation.     Clearchus  replied  that  it 

^  II.  i.  ii.     See  Ajipcndix  K. 
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was  110  time  to  talk  of  negotiating  wliile  his  men 
were  starving,  and  that  until  supplied  with  provisions 
they  were  resolved  on  war.  The  king  upon  tliis 
agreed,  that  while  the  terms  were  arranging  they 
should  want  for  nothing ;  and  sent  guides,  who  con- 
ducted them  to  a  position,  among  villages  affording 
an  abundant  market.  Here  they  remained  nearly  a 
month,  during  which  they  were  visited  from  time 
to  time  by  Tissaphernes,  as  mediator  between  them 
and  the  king,  and  who,  on  the  strength  of  his  long 
connexion  with  Greece,  expressed  a  friendly  interest 
in  their  welfare,  and  a  desire  to  aid  their  return. 
Clearchus  disclaimed  any  hostile  feeling  towards 
Artaxerxes  ;  explained  how  they  had  been  deluded 
by  Cyrus,  against  their  own  wishes,  to  join  in  his 
enterprise,  and  that  all  they  now  desired  was  to  . 
march  peaceably  home,  though  ready,  if  opposed,  to 
repel  force  by  force.  In  the  end  it  was  agreed,  in 
a  treaty  solemnly  ratified  by  all  the  contracting  par- 
ties, that  the  Greeks  and  Aria3us  should  continue 
their  journey  to  Ionia,  escorted,  for  their  better  se- 
curity, by  Tissaphernes,  who  was  also  returning  to 
his  satrapy  ;  that  they  should  enjoy  a  free  market 
on  the  route,  and  in  case  of  refusal,  should  be  entitled 
to  take  without  payment  what  they  required. -"^ 

During  the  first  fortnight's  march,  after  crossing  Murder  of 
the  river  Tigris,  circumstances  occurred  to  create  dis-  IJ^n,.rX. 
trust  of  both  Tissaphernes  and  Aria^us.  The  latter, 
having  received  his  pardon,  was  now  entirely  alienated 
from  his  Greek  allies,  marching  and  encamping  with 
his  fellow-Persians.  The  former  friendly  demeanour 
of  Tissaphernes  had  also  given  place  to  coldness  and 
reserve.     In  this  state  of  things,  Clearchus,  during  a 
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few  days'  bait  on  the  river  Zabatus,  in  an  interview 
with  the  latter,  demanded  the  reason  of  his  altered 
manner.  Tissaphernes  denied  any  change  in  his 
friendly  feelings ;  attributing  his  coldness  to  reports 
brought  from  the  Greek  camp  itself  of  treacherous 
designs  in  that  quarter;  that  he  was  now  satisfied 
these  reports  were  groundless,  and  for  the  more  ef- 
fectual restoration  of  harmony,  he  proposed  that  the 
chief  officers  of  the  Greet  army  should  assemble  at 
his  tent  on  the  ensuing  day,  when  he  would  name 
the  source  whence  the  calumnies  proceeded.  To  this 
Clearchus  agreed,  reassured  by  the  satrap's  apparent 
frankness.  His  fellow-commanders  also  consented  to 
the  meeting,  not  however  without  remonstrance  from 
several,  who  insisted  that  only  a  part  of  those  invited 
should  risk  attendance.  The  number  thus  restricted 
comprised  five  generals,  Clearchus,  Proxenus,  Menon, 
and  two  others,  with  twenty  officers  of  secondary 
rank  ;  and  the  mission  was  accompanied  by  about  200 
Greek  soldiers  on  their  way  to  the  Persian  camp  to  buy 
provisions.  The  five  generals  were  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  Tissaphernes ;  the  other  officers  remained 
at  the  door  of  his  tent.  On  a  certain  sio-nal,  the  five 
were  seized  and  bound,  the  twenty  were  slain  ;  while 
Persian  horsemen  were  seen  from  the  Greek  lines 
scouring  the  intermediate  plain,  and  killing  every 
Greek,  freeirian  or  slave,  on  whom  they  could  lay  their 
hands.  Intelligence  of  what  had  happened  was  brought 
soon  after  to  the  army  by  an  Arcadian  soldier,  who, 
though  sorely  wounded,  had  effected  his  escape  to  the 
camp. 

The  Greeks  ran  to  their  arms,  expecting  an  attack 
on  their  quarters  ;  when  Aria3us,  with  two  other  Per- 
sians formerly  in  the  service  of  Cyrus,  escorted  by 
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300  horse,  rode  up,  and,  as  bearers  of  a  messapre  from 
the  king,  requested  an  interview  witli  some  person  in 
authority.  Upon  this,  Cleanor  and  Sophasnetus,  the 
two  surviving  generals,  came  forward,  accompanied 
by  Xenophon,  anxious  to  learn  the  fate  of  his  friend 
Proxenus.  Ariasus  tlien  stated  that  Clearehus,  havinir 
been  convicted  of  traitorous  desi2:ns  aorainst  Arta- 
xerxes,  had  suffered  death  ;  but  that  Proxenus  and 
Menon,  as  the  denouncers  of  his  iniquity,  were  held 
in  high  honour  by  tlie  king,  "  who,"  he  added,  "  sum- 
"  mons  you  once  more  to  deliver  up  your  arms,  which 
"  he  considers  his  rightful  property,  as  they  had  for- 
"  merly  been  that  of  his  slave  Cyrus."  To  this,  Xe- 
nophon, as  his  own  narrative  continues,  replied  :  ''If, 
"as  you  tell  us,  Clearehus  has  indeed  been  convicted 
"  of  treachery,  he  has  been  fitly  punished  for  his 
"  crime.  But  as  Proxenus  and  Menon,  who  have 
"  acted  honestly  by  you,  are  also  our  commanders,  let 
"  them  be  sent  back  to  us.  Being  both  your  friends 
"  and  ours,  they  will  be  of  all  men  best  qualified  to 
"  advise  us  in  our  present  position."  To  this  the 
Barbarians  made  no  reply  ;  but  after  a  long  discus- 
sion among  themselves,  rode  back  to  their  own  lines. 
The  captive  generals  Avere  carried  to  the  quarters  of 
Artaxerxes  and  put  to  death. ^ 

Xenophon's  description  of  the  gloomy  despondency 
which  overspread  the  Greek  camp,  on  this  calamitous 
change  in  their  previous  hopeful  prospects,  is  the  most 
powerfully  pathetic  passage  of  his  work.  "  At  a  dis- 
"  tance  of  more  than  1200  miles  from  their  native 
"land,  in  the  midst  of  hostile  cities  and  races,  their 
"  route  homewards  intersected  by  impassable  rivers, 
"  they  were  deserted  and  betrayed  by  those  whuni  they 
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"  had  trusted  as  confederates  in  a  common  cause ; 
"  destitute  of  provisions  or  any  means  of  procuring 
"  them,  without  guides,  without  a  single  cavalry  sol- 
"  dier,  and  hence  unable  when  victorious  to  follow 
"  up  their  success,  or  when  beaten  to  protect  their 
"  retreat.  Their  minds  oppressed,  and  their  spirits 
"broken  by  these  sad  reflexions,  few  cared  to  kindle 
"  fire  or  to  taste  food  on  that  fatal  night,  and  many 
"  never  appeared  at  the  evening  muster.  As  each 
"  felt  inclined  they  laid  them  down  to  rest,  but  not 
"  to  sleep,  distracted  with  grief,  and  with  longing  de- 
"  sire  of  their  country,  parents,  wives,  and  children, 
"whom  they  never  expected  to  meet  again." ^ 

5.  It  is  at  this  stao:e  of  his  narrative  that  Xeno- 
phon  first  formally  introduces  himself  to  his  readers^ ; 
somewhat  too  formally,  having  already  been  several 
times  brought  on  the  scene,  as  a  person  with  whose 
name  and  character  we  were  supposed  to  be  familiar. 
"  There  was,"  says  he,  "  in  the  camp  a  certain  Xe- 
"  nophon,  an  Athenian,  who  had  accompanied  the 
"  army  neither  as  officer  nor  private  soldier,  but  had 
"  been  invited  from  his  home  by  Proxenus,  with  a 
"  promise  to  procure  him  the  friendship  of  Cyrus." 
Then  follow  the  details,  already  cited,  of  his  engage- 
ment with  the  Persian  prince.  This  same  Xenophon, 
deeply  afflicted,  but  not  disheartened,  by  the  present 
dismal  crisis  in  his  own  destinies  and  those  of  10,000 
of  his  fellow-Greeks,  felt  suddenly  inspired  as  the  in- 
strument of  his  and  their  deliverance.  His  account 
of  the  mode  in  which  this  sentiment  was  conceived, 
curiously  illustrates  the  workings  of  a  mind  thoroughly 
imbued  with  that  fervid  Pagan  piety,  which  forms  so 
marked  a  feature  of  his  character,  and  the  ease  with 
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which  it  manfuifies  the  delusions  of  a  disordered 
imagination,  into  portentous  foreshadowings  of  coni- 
ino;  events  or  manifestations  of  divine  will.  "  Durin": 
"  a  momentary  slumber  that  stole  over  his  eyes,  as  he 
"  hiy  perturbed  and  wakeful  in  his  tent,  he  saw  in  a 
"  dream  a  storm  pass  over  his  paternal  mansion,  and 
"a  thunderbolt,  falling  on  the  building,  envelop  it 
"in  a  blaze  of  light."  On  awakening,  terrorstruck, 
"  his  vision  appeared  to  him  in  so  far  auspicious,  that 
"  a  great  light  had  visited  him  from  Jupiter  in  a 
"  moment  of  distress.  But,  in  another  sense,  it  filled 
"  him  with  alarm.  For  the  God  from  whom,  as  he 
"judged,  the  fire  proceeded,  being  Jupiter  the  King, 
"  and  the  flames  having  spread  around  in  a  circle,  he 
"  feared  it  might  portend  that  he  was  not  destined  to 
"  escape  from  the  King's  country,  but  to  be  encircled 
"  within  it  by  insuperable  barriers.^  The  real  tenor 
"  of  the  vision  will  however,"  he  continues,  "  be  best 
understood  from  the  events  which  followed."  A  new 
train  of  wakeful  thoughts  now  passed  through  his 
mind.  "  How,"  he  exclaims,  "  can  I  still  lie  here  ! 
"  The  night  wanes  fast,  and  with  daylight  the  enemy 
"  may  be  upon  us.  If  we  fall  into  his  hands,  what 
"  other  lot  awaits  us  but  an  ignominious  death  !  Yet 
"  no  one  thinks  of  defence.  All  still  linger  in  bed,  as 
"  if  a  good  night's  rest  were  alone  required  for  our 
"  safety.  To  what  other  quarter  then  shall  I  look 
"  for  a  guide  or  deliverer  ?  Or  what  greater  ma- 
"  turity  of  years  or  judgement  do  I  myself  expect, 
"  to  qualify  me  for  the  oflice?"  Upon  this  he  arose, 
and  first  calling  together  the  captains  of  his  deceased 

^  III.  i.  11.  The  punning  connexion  into  which  Xenophon  has  here 
brought  the  divine  and  the  mortal  kings  and  circles,  throws  a  curious 
liiiht  on  his  metliod  of  divination. 
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friend's  division,  he  exhorted  them  to  rouse  themselves 
from  the  gloomy  torpor  in  which  they  seemed  to  be 
sunk.  The  worse  their  position,  the  more  imperative 
their  duty,  as  men  of  sense  and  as  brave  soldiers,  to 
grapple  with  its  perils  and  difficulties.  "  It  must  be 
"  plain  to  you,"  said  he,  "that  your  enemies,  before  per- 
"  petrating  this  open  act  of  hostility,  had  well  matured 
"  their  measures  of  attack,  yet  not  one  on  our  side 
"  seems  to  be  casting  a  thought  on  measures  of  resist- 
"  ance."  He  endeavoured  to  raise  their  drooping 
spirits  by  reminding  them  of  their  superiority  in 
valour  to  their  treacherous  foes,  of  whose  helpless 
pusillanimity,  when  opposed  by  a  handful  of  Hellenic 
warriors  in  fair  combat,  they  had  already  had  ample 
experience.  He  concluded  by  calling  on  those  who 
felt  conscious  of  ability  to  direct  the  common  efforts, 
to  stand  forth,  expressing  his  willingness  to  serve 
under  any  leader  who  might  be  preferred ;  or,  "  if  the 
"  choice  should  fall  on  himself,  he  would  not  be  de- 
"terred  by  diffidence  of  his  own  age  or  experience, 
"from  devoting  to  their  service  those  energies,  which 
"  had  hitherto  guided  him  safely  through  the  ills  of 
"life." 

The  response  to  this  appeal  was  the  orator's  ap- 
pointment by  acclamation  to  the  command  of  the 
division,  in  the  room  of  his  murdered  friend.  Those 
present  then  dispersed  through  the  camp,  to  invite 
the  cooperation  of  their  fellow-commanders,  who 
also  assembled  in  council  before  midnio-ht,  and  were 
addressed  with  like  eifect  by  Xenophon.  At  his  sug- 
gestion four  new  generals  were  appointed  to  the  other 
vacant  commands.  On  the  following  day  a  council 
of  war  was  held.  On  this  occasion  Xenophon,  ex- 
pecting an  immediate  engagement  with  the  Persians, 
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appeared  in  his  best  arms  and  attire ;  esteeming,  as 
lie  somewhat  ostentatiously  tells  us,  "  this  mark  of 
"  respect  justly  due  to  Victory,  should  she  be  favour- 
"able  to  their  cause;  or,  should  lie  himself  be  doomed 
"  to  perish,  it  was  meet  that  such  honour  should  attend 
"  the  death  of  one  who  had  acted  so  honourable  a  part 
"  in  life."^  In  the  renewed  discussion  he  still  takes  the 
lead,  and  all  his  proposals  are  adopted.  All  were 
now  convinced  that  their  only  hope  lay  in  their  own 
vigorous  action  ;  that  it  would  be  folly  again  to  trust 
doubtful  friends,  or  negotiate  with  treacherous  ene- 
mies ;  and  that  nothing  remained  but  to  fight  their 
way  home  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  The  order  of 
march  is  settled  on  the  plan  suggested  by  Xenophon. 
Chirisophus,  the  only  Lacedaemonian  among  the  new 
generals,  as  successor  to  Clearchus  in  the  post  of 
honour,  is  appointed  to  lead  the  van.  Xenophon  and 
Timasion,  as  the  youngest  and  most  active,  take 
charge  of  the  rear.  To  remove  every  impediment 
to  rapidity  of  action,  all  superfluous  baggage,  by  Xe- 
nophon's  advice,  is  destroyed.  Intelligence  having 
reached  him  that  some  thriving  villages  lay  a  few 
miles  distant  on  their  line  of  route,  it  was  deter- 
mined at  once  to  advance  and  occupy  them  for  the 
night,  lest,  in  anticipation  of  this  movement,  they 
might  be  plundered  or  destroyed  by  the  enemy." 

Attention  must  here  be  somewhat  further  directed 
to  a  question  on  which  we  have  already  touched : 
AVhat  had  hitherto  been  Xenophon's  position  in  the 
Cyreian  army  ;  what  his  duties  in  the  camp  or  the 
field  ?  The  Historian  has  afforded  no  clear  infor- 
mation on  this  point,  although  one  certainly  of  some 
importance  in  his  own  history,  and  that  of  the  events 
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in  which  he  now  appears  as  principal  actor.  Mak- 
ing every  allowance  for  the  effect  which  his  ener- 
getic conduct  in  this  emergency  could  not  fail  to 
produce  on  his  companions  in  trouble,  it  certainly 
seems  strange  that  a  man  without  experience  in  the 
profession  of  arms,  or  who,  at  least,  as  he  himself  in- 
forms us,  had  not  hitherto  served  either  as  officer  or 
soldier  in  this  army,  should  have  been  suddenly  raised 
to  the  command  of  2000  troops,  over  the  heads  of 
their  own  veteran  officers.  Yet  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  hesitation  as  to  the  choice,  or  even  of  the 
existence  of  rival  claims.  The  next  in  command  to 
Proxenus,  Hieronymus  the  Elean,  is  mentioned  in  the 
sequel^  as  cordially  supporting  the  new  general's 
measures ;  and  a  factious  attempt  to  obstruct  them 
is  suppressed,  and  its  author  punished,  by  a  process 
as  summary  as  that  by  which  Xenophon  had  been 
appointed.^ 

Defective  however  as  his  claims  may  on  first  view 
appear,  such  as  he  possessed  will  perhaps,  if  closely 
examined,  be  found  both  reasonable  in  themselves, 
and  more  likely  to  weigh  with  his  constituents, 
than  had  they  rested  on  more  strictly  professional 
grounds.  Although  not  by  profession  a  soldier,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  tenor  of  his  narrative,  that 
he  did  good  service  in  the  field,  and  in  a  highly 
honourable  quality.  From  his  interview  with  Cyrus 
before  the  battle,  it  appears  that  he  was  then  attached 
to  the  Greek  army.  That  he  was  not  however  per- 
forming what,  in  modern  military  language,  is  called 
regimental  duty,  even  had  we  not  his  own  assurance 
to  that  effect,  may  be  inferred  from  his  having  been 
on  horseback.     The  Greeks  were  at  that  time  entirely 

^  ni.  i.  34.  2  iij   ;   26.  sq. 
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destitute  of  cavalry.  But,  cavalry  solJicrs  excepted, 
the  privilege  of  serving  on  horseback  was  limited,  then 
as  at  present,  to  Generals,  Field-officers  of  battalions, 
or  persons  attached  to  the  former  as  what  are  now 
called  Staff-officers.  Xenophon  assures  us  that  he 
acted  in  neither  of  the  former  capacities.  He  must 
therefore  be  presumed  to  have  served  in  the  latter,  as 
jMilitary  Legate,  or  Adjutant  as  we  should  call  it,  to 
his  friend  Proxenus.  ]jut  the  terms  of  his  descrip- 
tion imply  something  more.  As  Cyrus  passed  along 
the  line,  making  the  last  inspection  of  his  troops  be- 
fore the  engagement,  Xenophon  rides  up  to  him  and 
asks  whether  he  has  any  instructions.  Xo  soldier 
of  a  well  disciplined  army  could  have  ventured  to 
quit  his  post,  still  less  to  force  himself  on  the  pre- 
sence of  the  commander-in-chief  in  such  a  manner, 
unless  in  the  exercise  of  some  confidential  functions. 
That  Xenophon  was  not  taking  a  liberty,  or  acting  in 
any  unusual  mode,  is  evident  from  the  sequel  of  the 
narrative,  where  the  Prince,  in  reply  to  the  question, 
gives  him  certain  orders,  with  an  injunction  to  com- 
municate them,  not  to  Clearchus  or  Proxenus,  l)ut  to 
the  whole  Greek  army.  All  this  seems  to  justify  the 
further  inference,  that  the  Historian  was  here  acting 
as  Field-adjutant,  not  so  much  of  Proxenus  as  of 
Cyrus  himself;  as  a  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween head-quarters  and  the  Plellenic  force. 

A  man  thus  employed  and  trusted  must  have  pos- 
sessed, however  acquired,  a  competent  knowledge  of 
military  affairs.  It  further  appears,  from  the  strate- 
gic measures  suggested  by  himself  immediately  after 
his  promotion,  that  he  was  already  master,  the  fruit 
perhaps  of  his  youthful  studies,  of  mucli  of  that 
strictly   technical   military   science   wliirli    lie    is    so 
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fond  of  parading  in  his  Avorks.  These  qualifica- 
tions, on  the  part  of  the  friend  of  Proxenus,  to 
command  his  division  after  his  death,  were  not  per- 
haps the  weaker,  that  he  had  not  himself  actually 
served  in  that  division.  His  pretensions  stood  on 
separate  and  higher  grounds  than  those  of  the  Cap- 
tains or  Centurions,  whose  drooping  spirits  his  energy 
and  eloquence  had  so  greatly  helped  to  restore. 
Retakes  Q'  From  the  date  of  Xenophon's  election  as  suc- 

theiead  in   ^essor  to  Proxcuus,  his  narrative  is  not  only  a  history 

conducting  '  J  J 

the  retraxit,  of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  thousand,  but  an  autobio- 
graphy of  the  author  during  the  fifteen  months  which 
that  retreat  occupied.  While  ostensibly  but  one  of 
a  council  of  generals,  Xenophon  was,  or  represents 
himself  to  have  been,  the  guide  and  director  of  the 
army  on  its  arduous  homeward  march.  No  other 
name  but  his  own  occurs  as  the  author  of  beneficial 
changes  in  its  tactics,  discipline,  or  commissariat.  He 
plans  and  executes  the  more  important  manoeuvres, 
and  takes  the  lead  in  all  negotiations  for  the  common 
interest  with  the  States  or  rulers  whose  territory 
they  cross.  He  is  in  fiict,  or  at  least  in  his  own  nar- 
rative appears  to  be,  the  guardian  genius,  the  regu- 
lating mind  of  the  whole  body. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  nor  does  it  belong  to  our 
ofifice,  to  describe  in  detail  the  adventures  of  this 
celebrated  retreat,  so  familiar  to  the  well  informed 
reader  from  Xenophon's  original  work,  or  from  an 
abundance  of  secondary  sources.  A  concise  view  of 
its  leading  vicissitudes  will  suffice,  extended  here  and 
there,  as  may  be  required  for  better  illustration  of 
the  Historian's  character  and  influence.  We  shall 
also  be  content  for  the  present  to  adopt  his  narrative 
as  our  sole  guide,  reserving  for  another  place  such 
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remarks  as  may  occur  on  the  strictly  historical  value 
of  that  narrative,  in  itself,  or  as  tested  by  collateral 
authorities. 

The  policy  of  the  Great  King  in  dealing  with  the 
Greek  army  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  may  be  com- 
pared to  tliat  of  a  spider,  who  has  entangled  in  his 
web  a  prisoner  stronger  than  himself,  or  so  strong  as 
to  render  the  risks  of  an  open  conflict  greater  than 
any  advantage  likely  to  accrue  from  tlie  victory.  His 
first  object,  if  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  is  to  destroy 
his  enemy ;  his  next,  to  help  him  out  of  his  durance^, 
but  in  so  crippled  a  condition  as  may  incapacitate  him 
from  measures  of  reprisal  or  revenge.  Tlie  Greeks 
w^ere  too  numerous  and  strong  to  be  safely  enlisted 
as  mercenaries,  as  had  been  suggested  by  some  of 
their  own  leaders  in  treating  with  the  royal  connnis- 
sioners.  The  experience  of  the  late  battles,  which  so 
clearly  showed  the  inability,  of  the  rabble  of  ill-trained 
Barbarians  forming  the  bulk  of  the  Persian  army, 
to  cope  with  Greek  warriors,  held  out  no  inducement 
to  renew  hostilities  in  regular  form.  The  destruction 
of  the  principal  Greek  officers,  which  it  was  hoped 
would  intimidate  them  into  submission,  had  proved 
but  the  means  of  substituting  more  energetic  leaders 
for  those  they  had  lost.  Persian  intrigue  had  in  fact 
hitherto  proved  successful  solely  in  drawing  them 
over,  in  the  course  of  their  march  with  Tissaphernes, 

^  See  Xenophon's  remarks  (iii.  ii.  23.  sq.)  on  the  king's  fear,  founded 
on  past  experience,  lest  they  should,  instead  of  retreating,  settle  them" 
selves  as  a  military  colony  in  some  defensible  part  of  his  dominions.  This 
explains  much  of  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Grote  has  found,  as  A'^olfairc 
and  others  had  found  before  him,  in  accounting  for  the  non-destruction 
of  the  Greeks  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  their  enemies.  Hist,  of  Gr. 
vol.  Yiir.  p.  100.  alibi;  Voltaire  ap.  Daunou,  Cours  d'Etudcs  Ilistor 
torn.  .\i.  pp.  41 4.  418. 
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from  the  west  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris.  The 
importance  attached  by  the  enemy  to  this  movement, 
appears  from  the  cunning  manceuvres  to  which  he 
had  resorted  for  securing  its  execution.'  An  insur- 
mountable barrier  was  thus  interposed  to  their  jour- 
ney westward,  through  the  rich  home  province  of 
Mesopotamia ;  and  the  only  route  open  to  them  now 
necessarily  lay,  after  a  few  weeks'  journey  along  the 
river  bank,  across  rugged  mountain  districts,  where 
it  was  hoped  the  warlike  population,  aided  by  the  ap- 
proaching winter  season,  would  effect  their  destruc- 
tion with  little  trouble  or  risk  to  the  royal  army.  The 
operations  of  the  latter  were  now  therefore  limited, 
so  long  as  the  retreat  lay  through  an  open  country, 
to  harassing  the  Greek  flanks  and  rear  ;  and,  when 
they  were  forced  to  strike  into  the  mountain  region, 
cooperating  where  practicable  by  cavalry  movements 
with  the  guerilla  warfare  of  the  natives. 
March  up  Qu  thc  moming  after  their  last  council  of  war, 
the  Greeks,  late  in  the  autumn  of  401  B.C.,  set 
out  on  their  march  northwards  up  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  Avith  a  view  of  ultimately  crossing  its 
stream  and  that  of  the  Euphrates,  at  some  fordable 
part  of  the  upper  course  of  each  river,  and  then 
making  their  way  across  the  mountains  whence  both 
issued,  to  the  Greek  colonial  settlements  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  Euxine.  The  first  short  day's  journey 
was  greatly  impeded  by  the  assaults  of  the  Persian 
horse  and  archers.  The  Greeks  had  no  cavalry ; 
and  their  archers,  owing  to  the  superior  range  of  the 
Persian  bows,  were  no  match  for  their  adversaries. 
During  a  day's  halt,  Xenophon  succeeded  in  or- 
ganising a  portion  of  the  baggage-horses,  with  the 

'  II.  iv.  15.  sqq.  :  conf.  iii.  ii.  22. 
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few  practised  riders  of  the  army,  into  a  troop  of  aljout 
fifty  horsemen ;  and  in  effecting  such  improvements 
on  the  missile  weapons  of  his  own  light  troops,  that  on 
the  subsequent  day  he  was  able  with  his  rear-guard 
to  beat  off  the  liostile  skirmishers.  For  nineteen 
days,  including  three  of  rest  in  a  secure  position  and 
fertile  district,  they  continued  their  route  along  the 
river-bank,  still  harassed  by  the  Persian  force  under 
Tissaphernes.  llis  attem[)t  however  to  cut  off  their 
2:)assage  througli  a  mountainous  tract,  by  occupying 
strong  positions  around  or  in  advance  of  their  line 
of  march,  was  baffled  by  a  counter-manceuvre,  skil- 
fully planned  and  vigorously  executed  by  Xenophon.^ 

From  this  point,  on  the  twentieth  day's  marcli,  the  Cardu- 
army,  owing  to  the  rugged  nature  of  the  river-bank,  mountains, 
was  obliged  to  strike  into  the  mountain  district  of 
Carduchia.^     This  region  was  inhabited  by  tribes  re- 
con-nisino;  no  alleo^iance  to  the  Persian  kin"^,  whose 
attempts  to  reduce  them  had  at  times  been  attended 
with  fearful  destruction  to  the  invading  armies.     The 
Greeks  endeavoured,  by  abstaining  from  plunder,  or 
any  kind  of  provocation,  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of 
these  Barbarians,  hoping  to  induce  them,   in  consi- 
deration of  their  common  hostility  to  the  Persians,  to 
grant  the  army  a  safe  passage  through  their  country. 
But  the  negotiation  failed.     The  natives,  abandoning 
their   villages,  withdrew   their  property   to  the  sur- 
rounding fastnesses,  and  directed  against  the  invaders 
their   most   effective  means  of  obstructive    hostility. 
The  passage  through  this  region  occupied  a  week  of  continuiHi 
constant  fighting  by  night  and  day,  in  every  form  of  j"^'    °"" 
mountain  warfare  ;  ambuscades,  surprises,  attack  and 

'   in.  iii.  iv.  *   iii.  v. 
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defence  of  heights  and  passes  ;  and  Xenophon  de- 
scribes the  losses  sustained,  as  greater  than  all  pre- 
viously inflicted  by  the  arms  either  of  Tissaphernes 
or  Artaxerxes.^ 

On  clearing  the  last  defiles  of  these   mountains, 
they  encamped  for  the  night  on  the  banks  of  the  Cen- 
trites.     This  river  separates  the  country  of  the  Car- 
duchians  from  Armenia,  where  the  supremacy  of  the 
Great  King  was  fully  recognised.     In  the   morning 
they  were  greeted  by  the  reappearance,  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  of  the  imperial  troops,  prepared  to  dispute 
their  passage.      The  whole  day  was  spent  in  vain 
attempts  to  discover  a  practicable  ford.     The  Car- 
duchians  were  also  seen  assembling  on  the   heights 
in  the  rear,  ready  to  make  common  cause  with  their 
old  enemies,  in  destroying  the  Hellenic  intruder  ;  and 
night  closed  in  upon  the  army  disheartened  by  its 
alarming  position.       In   this    emergency   Xenophon 
was  ao-ain  favoured  with  a   divine   communication. 
He  dreamt  that  he  was  bound  in  chains,  which,  of 
their   own    accord,  loosened   and   fell   off.       Rising 
with  the  dawn,  he  proceeded  to  the  quarters  of  Chi- 
risophus,  and  informing  him  that  he  had  now  hopes 
of  affairs  taking  a  prosperous  turn,  he  related  his 
dream.     Chirisophus  was  much  gratified  by  the  news, 
and  before  daybreak  the  whole  council  of  generals 
assembled  for  sacrifice.     The  auspices  being  propi- 
tious, orders  were  issued  to  the  troops  to  take  break- 
fast.     While  Xenophon  was   engaged  with  his  own 
meal,  two  young  soldiers  ran  into  his  tent,  "  for,"  he 
adds,  "  all  knew  that  they  were  free  to  approach  him, 
"  whether  at  his  hour  of  breakfast  or  dinner,  or  even 
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"  to  awaken  liiin  when  asleep,  if  tliey  had  anything 
"  to  conimunicate  touching  the  welfare  of  the  army." 
These  men  informed  him,  that  while  gathering  lire- 
wood  along  the  river-edge,  they  had  observed  a  part 
of  the  stream  which  appeared  to  them  fordabic,  and 
also  where  the  banks  were  inaccessible  to  cavalr}' ; 
that  they  had  stripped  and  tried  the  depth  of  the 
water,  which  scarcely  reached  their  hips ;  so  that 
they  crossed  and  recrossed  without  difficulty.  This 
satisfactory  first  step  towards  the  fulfilment  of  the 
divine  intimation  is  inaugurated  with  renewed  sa- 
crifice ;  and  in  the  sequel,  by  a  series  of  bold  ma- 
noeuvres, planned,  executed,  and  carefully  described 
by  Xenophon,  the  enemy  is  baffled  and  defeated  at 
all  points,  and  the  whole  army  brought  over  in 
safety  to  the  opposite  bank.^ 

After  five  days'  march  they  were  met,  entering  Westem 
Western  Armenia,  by  Tiribazus,  satrap  of  that  pro- 
vince, with  whom  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  be 
supplied  with  provisions  and  allowed  to  pass  un- 
molested through  his  country,  on  condition  of  their 
abstaining  from  acts  of  violence.  On  the  evening  of  The  army 
the  third  day  after  this  arrangement,  they  were  over-  b^wrnter. 
taken  by  winter,  in  a  group  of  opulent  villages.  On 
that  night  and  the  following  da3's  the  snow  fell  thick, 
causing  much  distress  to  the  men,  which  Xeno])hon 
exerted  himself  to  mitigate,  sharing  their  hardships, 
and  encouraging  them  by  his  example  to  maintain 
bodily  warmth  by  active  exercise.  During  a  few 
days'  halt  at  this  place,  they  were  informed  by  a 
Persian  captured  at  the  outposts,  that  Tiribazus,  who 
since  they  entered   his  province   had  watched  their 

'   IV.  iii. 
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movements  with  an  armed  force,  had  taken  up  a 
position  in  advance,  with  a  view  of  attacking  them 
on  the  ensuing  day's  march.  Guided  by  this  man, 
Chii'isophus  and  Xenophon,  with  a  portion  of  the 
army,  anticipated  the  satrap's  supposed  intentions,  by 
an  assault  on  his  own  camp,  which  on  their  approach 
he  abandoned,  leaving  a  rich  booty  in  their  hands. ^ 
Fords  the  7.  On  the  day  following,  they  continued  their 
Euphnites.  ^.^^^^^  through  dccp  snow,  during  eight  days,  fording 
Siifftrings  the  Euphrates  on  the  fourth  not  far  from  its  source, 
of  the  men.  ggy^^r^^  of  tliesc  wcrc  da}s  of  intense  suffering  to  the 
men,  numbers  of  whom,  in  spite  of  a  solemn  sacrifice 
to  Boreas,  which  Xenophon  describes  as  greatly  miti- 
gating the  severity  of  the  cold,  were  frozen  to  death 
or  escaped  with  the  loss  of  limbs  or  of  eyesight. 
Others  were  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  who  hung  on 
their  march,  cutting  off  the  disabled  and  stragglers. 
The  principal  scene  of  these  disasters  was  the  rear 
under  the  charge  of  Xenophon ;  whose  efforts  to  al- 
leviate them,  and  to  maintain  the  spirit  of  the  men, 
partly  by  conciliatory,  partly  by  rigorous  measures, 
are  eloquently  described  in  his  narrative. 

On  the  ninth  day  they  took  up  their  quarters  in 
a  group  of  villages,  where  they  met  with  a  kind  re- 
ception, and  enjoyed  seven  days  of  repose  and  good 
cheer. ^  On  the  eighth  they  renewed  their  march, 
still  through  snow,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  vil- 
lage magistrates,  whose  friendship  Xenophon  had 
conciliated,  and  who  consented  to  act  as  their  guide. 
After  two  days'  journey  however  he  returned  home, 
irritated  by  insulting  treatment  received  from  Chiri- 
sophus.     Xenophon  was  much  hurt  by  this  conduct 
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of  his  colleague,  Avhich  he  describes  as  the  only  se- 
rious ground  of  diderence  between  them  during  the 
retreat.  Nine  days'  further  march  with  better  weather 
brought  them  to  the  edge  of  a  plain,  the  pass  into 
which  was  guarded  by  a  large  force  of  native  tribes 
strongly  posted  on  the  neighbouring  heights.  In  a 
council  of  generals,  a  proposal  to  attack  the  hostile 
position  was  set  aside,  and,  on  Xenophon's  sugges- 
tion, a  favourite  manoeuvre  of  his  own,  successfully 
employed  on  former  occasions,  was  preferred.  This 
stratagem  consisted  in  secretly  sending  a  detachment 
to  occupy  still  higher  ground  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  enemy,  and  by  thus  menacing  him  with  assault 
both  from  above  and  below,  forcing  him  to  dislodge 
and  retire.  It  was  here  also  attended  with  complete 
success.^ 

The  subsequent  sixteen  days'  march  was  occupied  Contimad 
m  great  part  with  hill-nghting,  similar  to  that  m  ing. 
which  they  had  been  engaged  in  the  Carduchian 
mountains,  and  with  tribes  still  fiercer  than  they  had 
yet  encountered.  On  reaching  the  plains  on  the 
other  side,  they  rested  three  days  among  villages 
well  stocked  with  provisions. - 

Four  days  more  brought  them  to  a  large  city  called  view  of 
Gymnias,  the  governor  of  which  received  them  kindly,  '  ""'  '''^^' 
and  at  their  departure  supplied  them  witli  a  guide, 
who  conducted  them  in  five  days  to  the  summit  of  a 
hill   commanding  a  distant    view  of  the   sea.      The 
prospect    was   hailed    with   a   burst   of   joy    by    tiie 
whole  army.     From  thence,  by  a  week's  marcli,  \\irh   ai-i-umi  at 
little  further  serious  opposition,  they  reached,  in  the  iVsKin- 
spring  of  400  B.C.,  the  flourishing  Greek   colony  and  '^^  »•'-■• 
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seaport  of  Trapezus.  Here  they  were  hospitably 
received,  and  remained  thirty  days,  during  whicli 
sacrifices  were  performed  and  games  celebrated,  in 
honour  of  their  long  wished-for  arrival  among  friends 
and  fellow-Hellenes.^ 

The  point  to  which  the  army  looked  as  the  end  of 
its  wanderings  was  Byzantium,  on  the  Bosphorus,  the 
central  station  of  a  Spartan  navarch  and  provincial 
Chief  commissioner.  Anaxibius,  who  now  held  this 
high  office,  was  an  old  friend  of  Chirisophus.  The 
troops  therefore  trusted  the  more  confidently  to  his 
aid,  either  for  the  means  of  return  to  their  homes,  or 
for  employment  in  the  Spartan  service.  The  land 
route  to  Byzantium  was  in  great  part  open  along 
a  coast  studded  with  Greek  cities,  where  they  might 
expect  the  same  kind  treatment  as  they  had  ex- 
perienced from  the  Trapezuntines.  But  the  hard- 
ships of  the  late  march  had  given  the  soldiers  a  dis- 
taste for  land  journeys  of  any  kind.  They  were 
determined,  as  expressed  by  one  of  their  popular 
spokesmen,  "  to  have  done  with  this  perpetual  march- 
"  ing  and  running,  and  getting  under  arms,  and 
"  forming  phalanx,  and  mounting  guard,  and  fighting, 
"  and  packing  and  unpacking  bag  and  baggage.  Let 
"  us  have  no  more  of  such  work  ;  but  now  that  we 
"  have  the  sea  before  us,  let  us,  stretched  at  our  ease 
"  on  the  deck  like  Ulysses,  sail  home  at  once  to  Hel- 
"  las."  It  was  resolved  therefore  to  prosecute  their 
course  by  sea,  and  Chirisophus  was  dispatched  to  By- 
zantium to  procure  ships.  During  his  absence,  means 
were  also  adopted  by  Xenophon  for  arresting  such 
trading  vessels,  as  should  touch  at  or  approach  the 

'  IV.  vii.  19.  sqq.,  viii. 
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port  of  Trapczus,  and  obligliif^  tliem,  for  a  certain  liire, 
to  serve  as  transports,  lie  also  took  the  precaution,  in 
case  the  supply  should  fall  short,  of  sending  messages 
to  the  towns  along  the  coast,  requesting  that  the 
roads  might  be  put  in  repair  for  the  passage  of  the 
army.^ 

Two  companies  having  been  cut  off  and  their  leader 
slain  while  foraging  in  the  interior,  and  provisions 
being  scarce  in  the  camp,  Xenophon,  encouraged  by 
favourable  aus))ices,  led  out  one  half  of  the  army 
ao-ainst  a  neiixhbourins:  mountain  tribe  called  Drihe,    ^t'-i^k  <  n 

^     .  .  .  til'-'  nrila'. 

habitual  foes  of  the  Trapezuntines,  who  supplied  the 
Greeks  with  guides  into  the  hostile  territory.  After 
some  hard  fighting,  an  attempt  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  chief  fortress  of  the  enemy  was  defeated,  by  the 
combined  strength  of  the  place  and  valour  of  the  gar- 
rison. The  destruction  of  the  assailants  appeared 
imminent;  when  a  fire  accidentally  broke  out  in  the 
suburb  between  them  and  their  pursuers,  by  aid  of 
which  they  succeeded,  with  trifling  loss  and  a  good 
stock  of  plunder,  in  effecting  their  retreat  to  their 
camp.'^ 

After  a  month  spent  at  Trapczus,  vainly  awaiting 
the  return  of  Chirisophus,  it  was  determined  to  pro-  ' 
ceed  with  the  means  at  their  connnand.  The  vessels 
collected  by  Xenophon  proved  sufhcient  for  the  wo- 
men and  children,  the  men  above  forty,  and  a  portion 
of  the  baggage.  The  rest  of  the  army  took  the  road  cerasu":. 
to  Cerasus,  another  Greek  seaport,  where  both  di- 
visions arrived  on  the  third  day.  Here  they  remained 
ten  days,  during  which  the  army  was  numbered,  and 
found  to  comprise  in  all  eight  thousand  six  hundred 
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men.  A  division  was  also  made  of  the  spoil  collected 
in  their  late  campaign.  A  tenth  of  the  whole  was 
jointly  devoted  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  was  made 
over  in  allotments  to  each  of  the  generals,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  honour  the  two  deities.  Of  the  allot- 
ment assigned  to  Xenoplion,  the  portion  set  apart  for 
Apollo  was  dedicated  in  the  Athenian  treasury  of  the 
Delphic  sanctuary.  That  belonging  to  Diana  was 
deposited  in  her  temple  at  Ephesus,  where  it  remained 
until  his  resettlement  in  Greece  eight  years  afterwards, 
and  was  then  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  ground,  and 
the  endowment  of  a  temple  to  the  goddess,  at  the 
Historian's  favourite  abode  of  Scillus  in  the  Elean 
territory.^ 

From  Cerasus  the  army  journeyed  in  the  same 
manner,  partly  by  sea,  partly  by  a  ten  days'  march 
through  the  interior,  to  Cotyora,  another  Greek  ma- 
ritime city,  a  colony  and  dependency  of  the  neigh- 
bouring republic  of  Sinope.  The  first  part  of  the 
land  route  lay  through  the  mountain  district  of  the 
Mosynoeci,  who  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Greeks 
for  a  joint  attack  on  some  neighbouring  hostile  tribes, 
Avhose  country  the  army  was  to  traverse  on  the  sub- 
sequent days.  On  crossing  the  frontier,  the  Mosy- 
noecians,  rashly  approaching  a  stronghold  of  the 
natives,  were  surprised  and  defeated ;  but  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  Xenophon,  with  his  combined  force,  dis- 
persing the  enemy,  took  and  plundered  their  chief 
city.2 

At  Cotyora  the  Greeks  met  with  a  less  friendly 
reception  than  at  Trapezus  and  Cerasus.  The  autho- 
rities refused  either  to  admit  them  within  the  city, 
or  afford  them  a  market  without  the  walls.     They 

^  V.  iii.  "  V.  iv.  V.  1 — 3. 
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were  thus  obliged  to  exact  supplies  from  the  sur- 
rounding district.  Accounts  of  these  proceedings 
having  reached  Sinope,  the  camp  was  visited  by  en- 
voys from  that  republic  ;  one  of  whom,  an  orator  of 
provincial  celebrity,  named  Hecatonymus,  complained, 
in  a  pompous  speed],  of  the  mode  in  wliich  their 
allies  had  been  treated  by  the  strangers.  He  con- 
cluded with  a  threat,  that  unless  satisfaction  was 
afforded,  the  Sinopian  government  would  form  an 
alliance  with  Corylas,  prince  of  Taphlagonia,  tlie  dis- 
trict next  on  their  line  of  route  westward,  for  com- 
mon resistance  to  tlie  invaders.  Xenophon,  in  reply, 
complained  that  the  Cotyoritans  alone  of  the  Greek 
cities  which  they  had  visited,  had  treated  them  in  an 
unfriendly  manner  ;  but  denied  that  the  troops  liad 
given  any  reasonable  ground  of  offence.  As  to  the 
threat  of  a  Paphlagonian  alliance,  he  turned  the 
tables  on  the  Sinopian  orator  by  remarking  that,  as 
he  happened  to  know,  Corylas  had  long  been  desirous 
of  conquering  their  city,  with  the  maritime  district 
bordering  on  his  own  possessions,  and  that  he  Avould 
readily  take  the  Cyre'ians  into  his  pay,  should  mat- 
ters come  to  extremity  between  them  and  the  Sino- 
pians.  The  other  envoys  liere  perceived  that  tlieir 
spokesman  had  overshot  the  mark.  They  lost  no 
time  therefore  in  coming  to  friendly  terms  with  tlie 
army  by  appropriate  explanations.  They  also  offered 
their  services  in  providing  vessels  sufficient  to  trans- 
port tlic  whole  force  to  Byzantium  or  to  Ileraclea, 
from  which  place  ]>yzantium  was  easily  accessible  by 
Ic^kI  or  by  sea.' 

8.  About  this  time  Xenophon  conceived  the  pro-  Xcno- 
ject  of  bringing  his  own  wanderings  and  tliose  of  his  scimncof 
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colonial       fellow-warriors  to  a  close,  by  establishing  the  army 
settlement.  ^^  ^  colony  at  some  eligible  site  on  the  Euxine  coast ; 
and  thus,  as  a   founder  and  legislator,  acquiring  a 
new  claim  to  distinction  in  the  eyes  of  his  country- 
men.     As  he  was  wont   in  similar   cases,    he  con- 
sulted the  gods  by  sacrifice.     On  this   occasion,  he 
called  to  his  assistance  one  Silanus,  a   professional 
soothsayer,  who  had  accompanied  the  army,  and  had 
been  richly  rewarded  by  Cyrus  for  the  skilful  exercise 
of  his  functions  in  a  case  of  interest  to  the  prince. 
The  result  was  favourable  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  art.     But  the  augur  happened  to  have  no  taste 
for  colonisation,  being  anxious  to  return  home  with 
his  treasure.     Seeing  no  immediate  prospect  of  at- 
taining his  object  in  safety  were  he  deprived  of  his 
military  escort,   he  gave  publicity  in  the    camp  to 
Dissensions  what  had  passcd.     The   feeling  of  the  army  is  de- 
scribed by  Xenophon  as  adverse  rather  than  favour- 
able  to  his  project ;  and  it  seems,  from  the   sequel 
of  his  account,  that  the  adverse  interest  greatly  pre- 
dominated.    The  leaders  of  the  opposition  were  his 
colleague  in  command  Timasion,  and  a  Boeotian  offi- 
cer named  Thorax,  who  had  at  all  times  shown  an 
unfriendly  feeling  towards  him.     The  better  to  coun- 
teract his  present  scheme,  the  two  confederates  re- 
presented to  some  Sinopian  and  Heracleote  traders, 
then  at  Cotyora,  that  unless  they  supplied  funds,  to 
help  the  army  on  its  voyage  to  the  Bosphorus,  there 
was  great  risk  of  its   settling  as  a  colony   in  their 
neighbourhood  :   "  Xenophon  being  prepared,  as  soon 
"  as  the  transports  arrived,  to  plead  want  of  means 
"  to  cover  the  expense  of  a  long  voyage,  as  an  ar- 
"  o-ument  with  the  men  for  seeking  their  fortunes 
"  in  some  less  distant  quarter."     The  intimation  had 
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its  effect ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  funds  should  be 
ready  when  required.  On  the  strengtli  of  this  en- 
gagement, Tiniasion,  in  a  council-general,  guaranteed 
to  the  troops,  on  condition  of  their  rejecting  Xeno- 
phon's  proposal,  a  certain  rate  of  pay  monthly  till 
they  reached  the  Hellespont,  his  native  district,  where 
he  promised  them  abundant  means  of  providing  ibr 
themselves.  Severe  reflexions  were  also  thrown 
out  against  Xenophon,  for  thus  privately  sacrificing 
about  new  projects,  on  his  own  account.  Xeno- 
phon replied,  that  it  had  all  along  been  his  custom 
to  consult,  both  Avith  his  own  mind  and  with  the 
gods,  regarding  any  scheme  which  he  considered 
for  the  common  good ;  that  he  had  however  as  little 
the  desire,  as  he  had  the  power,  to  force  any  measure 
on  them  against  their  will.  Being  now  therefore 
assured  that  they  were  supplied  with  money  as  well 
as  transports,  he  would  himself  move  a  vote  for  the 
continuance  of  the  voyage  homewards.  He  added, 
that  as  they  were  determined  to  proceed,  it  would  be 
wise  to  do  so  in  one  united  body;  he  therefore  sug- 
gested a  further  resolution,  that  whoever  should  leave 
the  army  until  the  whole  body  agreed  to  break  up, 
should  be  held  guilty  of  an  offence.^ 

Both  resolutions  were  passed  by  acclamation.  The 
single  voice  raised  loudly  but  in  vain  against  the 
latter  of  the  two  was  that  of  Silanus,  who  felt  him- 
self causfht  in  his  own  snare;  his  intention  beinir,  as 
Xenophon  knew,  to  decamp  with  his  treasure,  on  the 
first  safe  opportunity  that  migjit  offer.  The  dilemma 
into  Avhich  Timasion  and  his  adherents  were  brought 
was  still  more  perplexing.     For   the  Sinopians  and 
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Hcracleans,  on  learning  that  Xenoplion  had  himself 
come  forward  with  a  motion  for  continuing  the  voyage 
home,  sent  the  ships,  as  formerly  agreed,  but  declined 
any  advance  of  money.  Xenoplion's  late  opponents 
therefore,  dreading  the  wrath  of  the  troops  on  being 
disappointed  of  their  promised  pay,  had  recourse  to 
him  to  help  them  out  of  their  difficulty.  Assuring 
him  that  they  had  changed  their  minds,  they  now 
offered  to  support  him  in  the  colonial  scheme  they 
had  lately  rejected,  by  seizing  and  appropriating  the 
Colchian  district  of  Phasis.  But  he  declined  any 
further  concern  in  the  matter.  The  soldiers  in  the 
meantime  became  aware  that  intrigues  were  carrying 
on  ;  and  Xeon,  a  Spartan,  lieutenant  of  Chirisophus, 
persuaded  them,  that  Xenojohon  had  formed  a  scheme 
with  the  other  generals,  to  entrap  the  army  into  his 
project  of  colonial  settlement.  Public  indignation  now 
broke  out  strongly  against  him,  and  he  was  even  led 
to  apprehend  violence.  Upon  this  he  sunnnoned 
another  council,  and  in  a  long  address  vindicated 
his  conduct.  Suppressing  all  allusion  to  the  unfair 
proceedings  of  Timasion,  he  showed  the  impossibility 
of  his  having  been  concerned  in  the  recent  counter- 
plots. He  also  dwelt  forcibly  on  the  lamentable 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  moral  condition 
of  the  army,  and  the  necessity  of  some  reform  in  its 
discipline.  He  narrated  in  detail  several  acts  of 
murderous  outrage  committed  since  their  arrival  on 
the  sea  coast,  not  merely  by  individuals,  but  by  large 
bodies,  under  responsible  leaders,  against  friendly 
native  tribes,  or  citizens  of  the  towns  where  tliey 
had  been  hospitably  treated.  These  breaches  of  the 
law  of  nations  were  the  more  injurious  to  the  com- 
mon interest,  that  in  at  least  one  instance  tliey  had 
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resulted  in  ignominious  defeat  and  loss  of  11(1'  t(j  the 
aggressors. 

This  appeal  had  the  desired  effect.  It  was  re- 
solved that  the  perpetrators  of  those  crimes  should 
be  brought  to  justice.  The  conduct  of  tlie  generals 
since  the  commencement  of  the  retreat  was  submitted 
to  a  court-martial,  consisting  of  the  whole  body  of 
captains  ;  and  three  were  subjected  to  penalties  for 
neglect  of  duty,  or  mismanagement  of  the  public 
money.  The  attempts  to  inculpate  Xenophon,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  charges  of  severity  towards  the  sol- 
diers under  his  command,  recoiled  on  their  authors  ; 
eliciting  from  the  court  a  recognition  of  the  lenity 
.and  impartiality,  as  well  as  strictness  of  his  discipline, 
Avith  censures  on  the  conduct  of  his  accusers.' 

A  sufficient  number  of  transports  having  been  pro-  iiarmcnu. 
cured,  the  army,  after  upwards  of  six  weeks'  sojourn 
at  Cotyora,  embarked,  and  a  voyage  of  thirty-six 
hours  brought  them  to  Harmene,  a  port  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sinope.  Here  they  were  at  length  re- 
joined by  Chirisophus  from  Byzantium,  bringing  no- 
thing back  with  him  but  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed, 
and  a  message  from  the  navarch  Anaxibius,  to  make 
the  best  of  their  way  to  the  Bosphorus,  where  he  en- 
gaged to  provide  them  with  military  service.^ 

During  the  five  days'  sojourn  at  Harmene,  the  army  The 
resolved  to  appoint  some  one  of  the  generals  to  the  command 


^  V.  v!.  34.  sqq.,  vii.  viii. 

'^  VI.  i.  1 — 16.  This  coasting  voyage  from  Cotjora  to  Sinope  is  de- 
scribed over  again,  in  somewhat  poetical  strain,  in  vi.  ii.  1.;  ajiparcntly 
through  some  blunder  of  the  Historian's  mcmor)',  or  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  notes.  Tlie  explanation  of  Buttmann  and  others  (Schneider  ad 
Inc.)  seems  hardly  suflicient  to  save  Xeno[)hon'3  consistency  ;  and  Krii- 
gcr's  arguments  (De  Auth.  ct  Integr.  Anab.  p.  3o.)  are  not  more  valid 
against  the  genuine  character  of  the  passage. 
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supreme  command,  as  a  more  efifective  mode  of  con- 
ducting operations,  than  where  all  questions  required 
to  be  submitted  to  a  council  of  war.  Xenophon  gives 
plainly,  though  indirectly,  to  understand,  that  the 
chief  motive  for  this  change  of  system,  was  the  dis- 
satisfaction felt  by  the  troops,  as  they  approached 
their  own  country,  at  the  thought  of  returning  with 
little  in  their  purses,  and  the  expectation  that  by 
their  achievements  under  a  single  energetic  leader, 
they  might  be  enabled  to  make  what  they  considered 
a  more  creditable  appearance  on  their  arrival  in 
Greece.  The  first  offer  of  the  new  dignity  was  made 
to  Xenophon,  who,  gratified  by  the  proposal,  was 
ready,  in  so  far  as  personal  feelings  were  involved,  to 
accept  it.  Doubtful  however  on  other  accounts,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  higher  powers ;  when  neither 
sacrifices,  omens,  nor  dreams,  proved  satisfactory. 
He  therefore  declined  the  distinction,  on  the  ground 
that  to  confer  it  on  an  Athenian,  where  there  were 
Lacedaemonian  officers  possessing  claims,  would  be  a 
slight  to  the  acknowledged  military  precedence  of 
Sparta,  and  might  give  oiFence  to  the  Spartan  pro- 
vincial governors,  whom  it  was  important  to  con- 
ciliate. The  choice  then  fell  on  Chirisophus.  This 
brave  and  disinterested  warrior,  in  accepting  the 
office,  expressed  his  readiness  to  have  acted  under 
his  old  colleague,  but  confirmed  Xenophon's  ground  of 
refusal,  having  himself  become  aware  at  Byzantium, 
that  attempts  were  making  to  prejudice  the  Lacedae- 
monian authorities  against  him.^ 

9.  From  Harmene  a  two  days'  voyage  brought  them 
to  Heraclea,  where  they  were  kindly  received  and  sup- 
plied with  provisions.     But  this  handsome  treatment 
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was  ill  requited.  In  a  council  of  tlie  troops  it  was 
moved  by  one  Lycon,  an  Achaean,  and  resolved  by 
the  majority,  that  contributions  of  money  should  be 
levied  from  the  place.  Chirisophus  and  Xenophon 
were  deputed  as  a  mission  to  make  the  demand. 
Both  refused  to  take  part  in  so  scandalous  a  proceed- 
ing. The  office  was  then  undertaken  by  Lycon 
himself  and  two  Arcadian  officers.  In  the  interview 
with  the  magistrates  threats  of  hostile  measures  were 
thrown  out  in  case  of  non-compliance.  The  llera- 
cleotcs  asked  and  obtained  time  for  consideration  ; 
when  forthwith,  collecting  their  outlying  property 
within  the  walls,  they  withdrew  the  provision  mar- 
ket on  which  the  Greek  camp  depended  for  supplies, 
shut  their  gates,  and  appearing  in  arms  on  the  ram- 
parts, set  the  intruders  at  defiance.' 

The  mutineers,  irritated  by  this  disappointment, 
and  denouncing  the  generals  as  its  authors,  persuaded 
the  great  mass  of  their  Arcadian  and  Acha3an  com- 
rades, comprising  about  one  half  of  the  army,  to  de- 
sert their  legitimate  officers,  and  appoint  leaders 
of  their  own.  The  army  was  thus  separated  into 
three  divisions:  the  Arcado-Acha^ans,  in  number 
about  4500,  and  the  troops  who  adhered  to  Chi- 
risophus and  Xenophon,  forming  two  divisions  of 
about  2000  men  each.  It  was  arranged  between 
these  two  generals  that  they  too  should  prosecute 
their  route  for  the  present  separately,  each  with  his 
own  division.  The  Arcado-Acha3ans  sailed  first,  eager 
for  the  plunder  of  Bithynia,  on  the  coast  of  wliich 
country  they  proposed  to  land  at  tlie  port  of  Calpc. 
Chirisophus  and  Xenophon  also  directed  their  course 
to  this  place,  as  the  next  convenient  resting-point  on 
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their  way  to  the  Bosphorus  ;  Chirisophus  proceeding 
by  land,  while  Xenophon  arranged  to  perform  half 
the  distance  by  sea,  and  the  rest  by  land.  Xenophon 
was  at  this  time  strongly  tempted  to  throw  up  his 
command  and  leave  the  army ;  but  the  sacrifices  were 
not  favourable  to  the  step.  The  mortification  in- 
flicted on  Chirisophus  by  the  late  proceedings  was 
such,  says  Xenophon,  "  as  rendered  further  service 
*'  with  the  army  hateful  to  him ;"  and  he  sickened 
and  died  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Calpe. 
Its  re-  The  marauding  expedition  of  the  Arcado-Acha3- 

cdpT  ^*  ^^s  "^^^s  attended  with  well-merited  disaster.  While 
busy  in  plundering  the  Bithynian  villages,  they  were 
attacked  and  overpowered  by  the  natives,  many  of 
them  slain,  the  rest  blockaded  on  a  height  where 
they  had  rallied  and  entrenched  themselves.  From 
this  critical  position  they  were  rescued  by  Xenophon, 
whose  land  route  lay  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
spot,  and  who  hastened  to  their  succour.  At  his 
approach  the  Bithynians  retired,  and  the  two  divi- 
sions continued  their  march  in  company  to  Calpe, 
where  that  of  Chirisophus  had  already  arrived.  The 
Arcado-Ach^eans  were  abundantly  satiated  with  their 
brief  experience  of  separate  campaigning.  On  the 
motion  of  their  own  leaders  it  was  resolved,  that  any 
fresh  attempt  to  create  division  in  the  army  should 
be  punished  with  death,  and  that  the  former  gene- 
rals should  be  reinstated  in  their  commands.  Neon, 
lieutenant  of  the  deceased  Chirisophus,  was  appointed 
his  successor.^ 

Xenophon  enlarges  in  glowing  terms  on  the  many 
advantages  which  the  site  of  Calpe  held  out  for  the 
foundation  of  a  city.     He  does  not  inform  us  whether 
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tlicre  was  still  a  party  in  the  camp  favourable  to  his 
scheme  of  colonisation,  and  desirous  of  reopening  the 
question  ;  or  whether  he  himself  entertained  any  such 
view.  But  the  ensuing  transactions  went  far  to  jus- 
tify the  suspicions  that  arose,  of  some  such  project 
beino^  afjain  in  a^^itation. 

After  a  short  repose  at  Calpe,  he  reminded  the  Disasters 
troops  that  their  engagements  for  a  supply  of  vessels 
had  expired ;  that  their  provisions  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted ;  that  they  must  therefore  make  up  their 
minds  to  renew  their  old  occupation  of  foraging  and 
tighting  their  way  by  land  through  a  hostile  country. 
On  proceeding  to  inaugurate  the  march,  the  sacri- 
fices, day  after  day,  proved  inauspicious.  Taunts 
having  been  thrown  out  against  Xenophon,  of  tam- 
pering with  the  rites  in  furtherance  of  his  colonial 
schemes,  he  the  next  day  invited  the  whole  army  to 
witness  the  ceremony.  ]>ut  during  a  week  of  daily 
trial  no  change  took  place.  The  soldiers  now  crowded 
round  his  tent,  complaining  of  want  of  food.  But  he 
refused  either  to  commence  the  march,  or  to  send  out 
foraging  parties,  until  the  auspices  improved.  It 
soon  became  difficult  even  to  continue  the  sacrifices, 
for  want  of  victims,  for  which  they  were  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  draught  cattle,  but  still  in 
vain.  The  men  Avere  now  actually  starvhig,  when 
Neon,  the  successor  of  Chirisophus,  offered  to  lead 
as  many  as  volunteered  their  services,  on  a  foraging 
party  among  the  neighbouring  villages.  About  two 
thousand  took  part  in  the  expedition.  AMiilc  engaged 
in  collecting  spoil  they  were  surprised  by  a  large 
body  of  cavalry,  sent  by  the  satrap  Pharnabazus  to 
aid  the  Bithynians  in  obstructing  the  march  of  the 
strangers  into  his   own  Bhrygian  province.     About 
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five  hundred  were  slain,  and  the  rest  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

InteUigence  of  this  disaster  was  brought  to  Xeno- 
phon,  while  still  occupied  in  fruitless  attempts,  by 
slaughtering  his  draught  oxen,  to  procure  the  con- 
sent of  the  gods  to  his  putting  his  army  in  motion. 
An  alarm  was  soon  after  spread,  that  the  Barbarians 
had  driven  in  the  outposts  and  were  preparing  to 
attack  the  camp.  The  whole  army  passed  the  night 
under  arms,  and  in  the  morning  commenced  fortifying 
their  position.^  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
a  vessel  arrived  with  supplies  from  Heraclea ;  and  on 
Xenophon,  the  next  morning,  renewing  the  rites,  the 
auspices  proved  favourable.  He  now  took  the  field 
with  his  whole  disposable  force.  On  reaching  the 
scene  of  Neon's  defeat,  after  burying  the  bodies  of 
their  slain  comrades,  they  resumed,  with  better  suc- 
cess, the  interrupted  plunder  of  the  villages.  Soon 
after,  they  fell  in  Avith  the  satrap's  force,  so  strongly 
j)osted  in  a  woody  ravine,  that  the  older  generals  dis- 
countenanced any  attempt  to  dislodge  them.  But 
Xenophon  declared  for  an  immediate  assault,  and, 
after  a  smart  action,  the  Persians  were  beaten  and 
dispersed,  and  the  victors,  about  sunset,  were  safely 
housed  in  their  quarters.^ 

Some  days  after  these  events,  Oleander,  the  Spartan 
harmost  of  Byzantium,  arrived  at  Oalpe,  with  powers 
from  Anaxibius  to  deal  with  the  Oyreian  force  as  he 
might  deem  most  advisable.  He  found  the  camp  in 
a  state  of  disturbance,  from  the  attempts  of  disorderly 
bodies  of  soldiery,  acting  under  rapacious  leaders,  to 
appropriate  portions  of  the  common  stock  of  booty. 
Oleander's  conduct  on  this  occasion  gained  him  the 
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confidence  of  the  troops,  with  the  frieiidsliip  of  Xeno- 
phon  ;  and  he  was  urged  to  assume  the  supreme  com- 
mand, and  conduct  the  army  to  Byzantium.  He 
would  readily  have  complied,  could  he  have  procured 
the  sanction  of  the  gods ;  but  after  sacrificing  on  the 
customary  three  days  without  success,  he  took  liis 
leave,  promising  his  best  services  on  their  arrival  at 
his  seat  of  office.  After  a  six  days'  march,  without 
I'urther  hostile  obstruction,  they  reached  Chrysopolis, 
on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosphorus  opposite  Byzan- 
tium.^ 

On  hearing  of  their  arrival,  Anaxibius,  at  tlie  in- 
stance of  the  satrap  Pharnabazus,  whom  he  wished  to 
conciliate,  and  who  was  anxious  to  rid  his  province 
of  the  armed  intruders,  invited  the  generals  to  a  con- 
ference, and  promised,  on  their  conducting  the  army 
to  the  European  shore,  to  provide  the  men  with  service 
and  pay.  To  this  they  consented,  Xenophon  alone  ex- 
cepted, who  seems  henceforth  to  have  considered  his 
engagement  with  his  troops  at  an  end,  and  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  return  home.  He  agreed  however,  at 
the  request  of  Anaxibius,  to  bring  his  division  across, 
and  resign  his  command  on  landing  in  Europe.  He 
was  visited  at  the  same  time  by  messengers  from 
Seuthes,  a  Thracian  potentate,  with  proposals  to  take 
the  Cyreians  into  his  service.  But  Xenophon  declined 
any  negotiation,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  about  to 
leave  the  army.'^ 

10.   On  crossing  the   channel   to   r>yzantium,    the  Byzan- 
men  discovered  that  they  had  been  duped.     Instead  Jy"annicai 
of  waQ;es  and  employment,  they  received  an  order  from  '^"'"'"'■*  "^ 

'.',   .  .  .  ,  the  Simrtan 

Anaxiijms  to  quit  the  city,  and  take  up  their  quarters  authorities, 
without  the  Avails,  where  he  would  connnunicate  liis 
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further  intentions.     Vexed  and  disappointed  at  this 
reception,    they    showed   little   inclination   to   obey. 
Xenophon  was  at  that  moment  taking  leave  of  his 
fi'iend,  the  harmost  Oleander,  before  setting  out  on 
his  journey  home,  but  was  advised  by  that  officer  to 
remain,  and  persuade  his  comrades  to  comply  with 
the  navarch's  order ;  otherwise  he  might  himself  be 
made  responsible  for  their  disobedience.    His  influence 
was  successfully  exerted ;  and  the  troops  marched  out. 
Anaxibius  then  assembled  the  officers,  and  directed 
them  to  conduct  the  army  to  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nesus,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant,  where  they 
would  be  engaged  by  the  Spartan   commissioner  of 
that  district ;  and  that  they  might  supply  themselves 
with  provisions  in  the  villages  on  the  route.       Infu- 
riated by  this  treatment,  from  one  who  had  held  out 
so  many  fair  promises  of  friendly  service,  the  men 
rose  in  a  mass,  assaulted  the  city,  and  obtained  pos- 
session  of  the  lower  town,  the  port,  and  shipping ; 
while  Anaxibius,  with  his  chief  officers  and  the  lo- 
cal magistrates,  took  refuge  in  the  citadel.     The  in- 
surgents then  invited  Xenophon  to  place  himself  at 
their  head,  and  give  effect  to  his  long  cherished  pro- 
ject, of  becoming  founder  of  a  state  "  abounding  in 
"  ships,  and  stores,    and  gallant  men."     Xenophon, 
who,  when  the  tumult  arose,  was  again  on  the  point 
of  departure,  remonstrated  with  them  on  their  im- 
j)rudence.     He  admitted  the  injustice  of  the  navarch's 
conduct,  but  pointed  out  the  madness  of  setting  at 
defiance  the  whole  power  of   Sparta,   who,  without 
reference  to  the  faults  of  her  agents,  would  not  fail 
speedily  to  reassert  her  supremacy  in  one  of  her  most 
important  dependencies,  and  punish  those  who  had 
presumed  to  usurp  it.     His  representations  had  the 
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desired  effect ;  the  place  was  given  up,  and  order  Avas 
restored.^ 

The  Historian's  account  of  this  aflair,  with  the 
subsequent  treatment  of  the  army  by  the  Spartan 
provincial  governors,  during  its  several  months'  so- 
journ at  Byzantium,  while  far  from  creditable  to 
himself"-,  places  the  character  of  those  eminent  per- 
sonao-es  in  a  most  unfavourable  lio;ht,  Cleander 
indeed  proved  himself  in  all  his  dealings  a  Innnane 
and  honourable  man.  He  was  however  about  this 
time  superseded  as  harmost  by  Aristarchus,  a  worthy 
rival  of  Anaxibius  in  the  heartless  brutality  of  his 
conduct.  Of  the  generous  spirit  of  sympathy  in 
which  the  army  had  been  greeted  by  their  fellow- 
Hellenes  of  the  Euxine  colonies,  and  which  their 
achievements  in  a  cause  favoured  by  Sparta,  might 
have  been  expected  the  more  readily  to  insure  them 
from  Spartan  officers,  not  a  spark  can  be  discerned 
in  their  reception  by  these  petty  viceregal  despots. 
The  only  motive  of  Anaxibius,  from  the  first,  for  in- 
viting them  to  his  seat  of  government,  was,  that  their 
presence  enabled  him  to  exercise  influence  on  the 
neighbouring  Persian  satrap.  When  that  purpose 
was  served,  his  object,  as  Xenophon  assures  us,  be- 
came to  rid  himself  of  them,  by  whatever  means,  as 
speedily  as  possible ;  and  the  policy  of  Aristarchus, 
opposed  as  he  was  to  Anaxibius  in  other  respects, 
was  the  same  in  his  treatment  of  the  Cyre'ians. 

Shortly  after  these  transactions,  the  army  entered 
into  a  contract  of  service  with  a  Theban  military 
adventurer  named  Coiratadas,  on  apparently  advan- 
tageous terms.  Xenophon  now  took  his  formal  leave, 
and  commenced  his  voyage  home,  having  been   ho- 
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noiired  by  his  new  patron  Anaxibius  with  a  passage 
on  board  his  own  galley  as  far  as  Parinm,  whither 
the  latter  was  himself  bound,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring with  Pharnabazus  on  their  common  interests. 
Touching  at  Cyzicus,  they  fell  in  with  Aristarchus, 
the  new  harmost,  proceeding  to  his  seat  of  govern- 
ment ;  who  announced  to  Anaxibius  that  his  term 
of  office  was  expired,  his  successor  in  command  on 
his  way  out,  and  daily  to  be  expected.  At  parting 
Anaxibius  instructed  Aristarchus,  on  arriving  at  By- 
zantium, to  sell  into  slavery  as  many  of  the  Cyre- 
ian  soldiers  as  he  found  still  in  the  town  ;  and  four 
hundred,  as  the  Historian  informs  us,  were  so  seized 
and  sold.  A  similar  order,  Xenophon  observes,  had 
formerly  been  given  to  Cleander,  but  not,  it  need 
scarcely  be  added,  complied  with  by  that  estimable 
officer.  On  arriving  at  Parium,  Anaxibius  found  his 
influence  with  Pharnabazus  at  an  end.  Apprised 
that  another  navarch  had  been  appointed,  the  satrap 
wisely  resolved  to  transfer  his  confidence  from  the 
ex-admiral  to  the  newly  installed  harmost ;  and  treat- 
ing Anaxibius  with  marked  neglect,  commenced  ne- 
gotiations with  Aristarchus  on  the  points  at  issue 
between  the  two  governments.^ 

Anaxibius,  in  revenge,  determined  to  bring  back  to 
the  satrap's  province  the  unwelcome  visitors  from 
whom  he  had  lately  delivered  it.  He  therefore  dis- 
patched Xenophon  across  the  channel,  with  instruc- 
tions to  collect  the  whole  Cyreian  army,  or  as  many 
as  could  be  brought  together,  at  Perinthus  on  the 
opposite  coast,  and  gave  him  a  written  order  to  the 
Perinthians  to  supply  transports  for  the  passage  to 
Parium.      During   Xenophon's  voyage  to  the  latter 
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port,  the  engagement  between  his  countrymen  and 
Coeratadas  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  from  the  inability 
of  that  adventurer  to  fulfil  its  terms.  The  army 
was  now  in  a  very  distressed  eondition ;  and  the 
generals  who  remained  in  command  were  divided  in 
opinion,  whether  to  close  with  renewed  overtures  from 
the  Thracian  king  Seuthes,  or  to  adopt  the  unsatis- 
actory  alternative  of  a  march  to  the  Chersonesus, 
formerly  proposed  by  Anaxibius.  In  this  state  of 
things  the  proposal  of  Xenophon  was  accepted  by  the 
soldiers.  Pharnabazus  however  and  the  new  harmost 
were  more  than  a  match  for  the  retiring  navarch. 
AVhile  Xenophon  was  preparing  the  transports,  Ari- 
starchus  came  down  to  Perinthus,  and  forbade  the 
men  to  embark,  or  the  pilots  to  take  them  across. 
On  Xenophon  pleading  his  instructions  from  Anaxi- 
bius to  bring  them  over,  the  harmost  replied  that 
he,  and  not  Anaxibius,  was  now  master  there  ;  and 
that  he  would  throw  the  first  man  who  dared  to  j/o 
on  board  into  the  sea.  On  the  following  day  he  sum- 
moned the  officers  to  a  conference,  which  Xenophon 
did  not  attend,  having  been  apprised  that  he  ran  risk 
of  being  placed  under  arrest,  and  either  sent  prisoner 
to  Pharnabazus,  or  disposed  of  in  some  still  more 
summary  manner.  In  this  new  difficulty  he  had  re- 
course to  his  divine  counsellors,  inquiring,  more  espe- 
cially, whether  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  army  and 
himself  to  close  with  the  offijrs  of  Seuthes.  The  service  of 
answer  proved  favourable;  the  terms  negotiated  by  undt-r'^*^'' ^ 
Xenophon  with  their  new  patron  were  satisfactorv,  ^j-'"""-*^' '" 
and  the  Greeks  passed  over  to  his  quarters.  Neon 
alone,  with  800  men  under  his  command,  remained 
l)ehind.  This  officer,  between  whom  and  Xenophon 
mutual  dislike  existed,  was  now  entirely  in  tlie  interest 
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of  Ins  countryman  Aristarclms.  He  therefore  pre- 
ferred the  offer  of  service  in  the  Chersoiiesus,  revived 
by  that  dignitary,  who  tempted  the  rest  of  the  men  to 
a  like  course  by  the  gracious  assurance,  "  that  if  they 
''complied  no  more  of  them  should  be  sold  as  slaves."^ 

j\la3sades,  the  father  of  Seuthes,  seems  to  have  been 
connected  by  blood  with  the  celebrated  Sitalces,  king 
of  the  Odrysians,  and  to  have  succeeded  to  a  share  of 
his  dominions.  This  territory  had  however  been 
wrested  from  the  family  by  more  powerful  neighbours ; 
and  it  was  to  aid  his  own  limited  force  in  its  recovery, 
that  Seuthes  had  been  so  desirous  of  enlisting  the 
Cyreians.  After  two  months'  severe  winter  warfare, 
resembling  that  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  on 
their  route  from  Babylonia  to  the  Euxine  coast, 
Seuthes,  through  the  valour  of  his  Greek  allies,  was 
reinstated  in  his  paternal  possessions. 

During  the  campaign,  his  non-payment  of  the 
troops  had  been  a  source  of  irritation  against  Xeno- 
phon  ;  Seuthes  complaining  of  his  unseasonable  de- 
mands of  money,  while  those  unfriendly  to  him  in 
the  ranks  prejudiced  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  against 
him,  by  representing  him  as  lukewarm  in  their  in- 
terest, or  even  as  bribed  by  Seuthes  to  connive  at  his 
attempts  to  defraud  them.  Xenophon  is  at  great 
pains  to  prove  to  his  comrades,  and  to  his  readers,  by 
long  orations  and  elaborate  statements,  the  futility  of 
these  charges,  and  in  the  end  succeeds  in  vindicating 
the  purity  of  his  conduct.  The  dispute  had  just 
reached  a  point  which  threatened  open  rupture  among 
the  conflicting  parties,  when  commissioners  arrived 
from  Thimbron,  the  Spartan  harmost  of  Ionia,  with 
offers  of  service  to  the  army  in  a  war  that  had  just 
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broken  out  between  him  and  the  Persian  satraps. 
This  new  turn  of  affairs  was  hailed  witli  satisfaction 
by  Seuthes,  wlio,  by  making  a  merit  with  each  party 
of  his  readiness  to  forward  the  proposed  arrangement, 
hoped  to  evade  his  own  debt  to  the  Cyreians.  So 
strong  however  were  their  claims,  that  the  commis- 
sioners joined  with  Xenophon  in  exacting  payment ; 
and  the  arrears,  mainly  through  his  exertions,  were 
at  last  obtained,  thouiih  not  to  the  full  amount.^ 

11.  Xenophon  now  again  became  bent  on  returning  Survicc 
home,  a  course,  he  observes,  Avhich  was  still  open  to  Thimhron 
him,  "  sentence  of  banishment  not  having  been  yet  ^"  ^^''''• 
"  pronounced  against  him  at  Athens."^  He  was 
however  once  more  persuaded  to  continue  in  com- 
mand, and  deliver  over  the  army  in  person  to  Thim- 
bron.  Crossing  the  Hellespont  to  Lampsacus,  in 
the  early  spring  of  499  B.C.,  they  proceeded  through 
the  Troad  to  Pergamus  in  Mysia,  where  Xenophon 
was  hospitably  entertained  by  a  Greek  lady  named 
Hellas.  From  her  he  learned,  that  in  the  neighbour- 
hood was  situated  the  castle  of  Asidatis,  a  wealthy 
Persian  nobleman,  of  which,  and  of  the  treasure  it 
contained,  reported  to  be  great,  he  would,  she  assured 
him,  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  possession  with  a 
force  of  300  men. 

Xenophon,  who  describes  himself  as  very  poor  on  Attack  on 
landing  in  Asia,  asked^,  and  obtained,  in  the  customary 
form,  the  divine  sanction  to  this  enterprise.  The 
assault  was  made  at  midnight,  but  failed.  The  place 
was  gallantly  defended;  and  succours  pouring  in  from 
the  neifi'hbourinf]::  district,  the  Greeks  were  forced 
to  retire,  with  nmch  loss  of  life,  carrying  olF  some 
slaves  and  cattle.      On  the  morrow  Xenophon,  alter 
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again  perf^^ng  sacrifice,  led  out  his  whole  army  to 
the  attack^Ksidatis,  unable  to  cope  with  so  greatly 
superior  a  force,  abandoned  the  place,  and  sought 
refuge  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  where  he  was 
surrounded,  and  with  his  family  and  goods  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  pious  assailant.  Shortly  after  this 
affair  Thimbron  arrived  in  the  camp,  and  incorporat- 
ing the  army  with  his  other  forces,  prosecuted  the  war 
as  described  by  Xenophon  in  his  Hellenic  history.' 

This  transaction  closes  the  "  Anabasis,"  and  the 
autobiography  of  Xenophon.  For  our  knowledge  of 
his  subsequent  life,  we  are  still  mainly  dependent  on 
notices  contained  in  his  works,  chiefly  in  the  same 
Sentence  of  Auabasis.  About  the  time  of  his  return  from  Thrace 
into  Asia,  he  became  an  exile;  a  misfortune  which 
appears,  from  a  portion  of  his  narrative  above  quoted, 
not  to  have  taken  him  altogether  by  surprise.  Before 
touching  on  the  speculative  questions  connected  with 
this  important  crisis  of  his  destiny,  it  will  be  desirable, 
with  the  aid  of  such  imperfect  materials  as  we  possess, 
to  complete  the  foregoing  biographical  sketch. 

The  next  clearly  ascertained  event  of  his  life,  is  his 
having  been,  four  years  afterwards  (in  495  B.C.),  at- 
tached to  the  Spartan  king  Agesilaus,  when  in  com- 
mand of  the  same  Lacedcemonian  army  in  Asia  Minor, 
of  which    Xenophon's   old   Cyreian    comrades    now 
formed  a  principal  part.     Where  he  was,  or  how  he 
was    occupied,    during   the  intermediate  period,  are 
His  return    poiuts  to  bc  rcscrvcd  for  future  consideration.     He 
with  Age-    afterwards   accompanied    Agesilaus    on    his    return 
siiaus.         through  Thrace  and  Thessaly  to  Greece,  in  494  B.C., 
to  conduct  the  war  against  the  newly-formed  anti- 
Spartan  league  of  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Thebes ;  and 
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was  present  at  the  battle  of  Coroiica',^fc|i'e  tlie  con- 
federate forces  were  defeated  by  his  palHir.  He  set-  His  settle 
tied  not  long-  after  under  Spartan  auspices^  at  Scillus,  Sciiius. 
about  two  miles  from  Olympia.  This  small  town 
liad  been  a  dependency  of  the  Elean  republic,  from 
which  it  had  been  wrested  by  Sparta  in  a  recent 
quarrel  between  the  two  States,  and  now  ranked  as 
a  free  community  under  Spartan  protection.  Here 
Xenophon,  with  the  spoil  of  the  Cyreian  campaign, 
devoted,  as  described  in  a  previous  page,  to  Diana, 
purchased  a  domain,  consisting  in  great  part  of  hunt- 
ing-ground, built  a  temple,  with  statue,  altar,  and 
dedicatory  inscription,  planted  a  grove,  and  conse- 
crated the  whole  to  his  divine  patroness.  He  also 
instituted  annual  games  and  other  festivities  in  her 
honour.  A  tithe  of  the  annual  income  was  set  apart, 
to  defray  the  charges  of  hospitality  to  the  numerous 
visitors  Avho  assembled  on  those  occasions.  Amonc^ 
the  delicacies  provided  for  their  entertainment,  he 
mentions  the  wild  boar,  deer,  and  other  produce  of 
his  own  and  his  son's  skill  in  the  chase.  He  gives 
a  lively  description  of  this  establishment,  the  sacred 
portion  of  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  render,  in 
all  respects,  a  miniature  model  of  the  great  sanctu- 
ary of  the  Ephesian  goddess  in  her  favourite  Asiatic  ' 
seat.^ 

In  his  retirement  of  Scillus  Xenophon  seems  to  have 
passed  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part,  of  tlie  rest  of  his 
long  life,  careless  of  war  or  politics,  engrossed  with  liis 
literary  undertakings,  the  education  of  his  children, 
the  worship  of  his  goddess,  and  the  society  of  liis 
friends  ;  with  his  farm,   the  chase,  and   other  held 

'  Anab.  v.  iii.  G. ;  Agcsil.  ii.  9.  ^  Dinarcb.  ap.  Diog.  L.  52. 
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exercises.     His  sentence  of  banishment  is  said  to  have 

been  remitted  before  the  close  of  his  life,  at  the  in- 

Restora-      stancc  of  the  orator  Eubulus  of  Anaphlystus.^     That 

rights,  this  act  of  grace  was  conceded,  may  be  inferred  from 


CIVIC  1 


the  tone  of  his  later  works ;  of  that  for  example  on 
Athenian  finance,  written  about  355  B.C. ;  and  of 
that  on  the  Athenian  cavalry  service.  Both  these 
tracts  manifest  a  greater  familiarity  with,  and  in- 
terest in,  the  internal  condition  of  Athens,  than  seems 
compatible  with  a  continued  exclusion  from  his  rights 
of  citizenship. 
His  domes-       Mcntiou  occurs  of  a  wife  of  Xenophon  ^  as  in  ex- 

tic  rela-         ,  .  .  •  /-^ 

tions  istence    before  his  entry  into  the  service  of  Cyrus. 

He  would  seem  however,  from  allusions  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Anabasis,  to  have  become  a  widower  be- 
fore the  end  of  his  Persian  campaign,  and  to  have 
also  been  childless  at  that  epoch.  He  is  stated,  on 
not  very  high  authority,  to  have  brought  over  from 
Asia,  five  years  afterwards,  a  wife  or  mistress  named 
Philesia^,  and  two  sons.  Xenophon  himself  is  silent 
as  to  either  wife  or  mistress,  but  alludes  to  several 
sons  who  resided  Avith  him  at  Scillus.  Of  the  two 
ascribed  to  him  by  other  authorities,  the  one  is  called 
Gryllus,  the  other  Diodorus.^  Gryllus  was  slain, 
fighting  on  the  Athenian  side  at  the  battle  of  Man- 
tinea,  in  which  he  greatly  distinguished  himself^ ; 
and  among  the  claimants  to  the  honour  of  having 
inflicted   on  Epaminondas    his   death   wound,   he   is 

'  Istrus  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  59. 

*  ^schines  Socrat.  ap.  Cicero  de  Invent,  c.  31.;  Qiiintil.  v.  xl.  27. 

2  By  Demetrius  Magnes  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  52.      She  is  called  Sotira 
in  the  spurious  Xenopbontean  Epistles.     See  below,  §  17.  in  line. 

*  Dinarchus,  Diodes,  &c.,  ap.  Diog.  Laert. 

^  Ephorus,  Aristotle,  Hermippus,  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  §  54.  sq. 
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perhaps  the  one  in  whose  favour  tlie  greatest  weight 
of  testimony  is  united.^  The  enthusiastic  terms  in 
which  the  Historian  eulogises  ^  the  valour  displayed 
by  the  Athenian  cavalry,  in  a  skirmish  shortly  prior 
to  this  battle,  have  been  supposed,  on  plausible 
grounds,  to  be  inspired  by  his  son's  participation  in 
that  achievement.^ 

According  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  Xeno[)hon  was  not  Coscof 
permitted  to  end  his  days  at  his  Peloponnesian  abode. 
Wlicn,  on  the  break  up  of  Spartan  ascendancy  after 
the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  Eieans  reacquired  the  terri- 
tory of  Scillus,  the  Historian,  as  an  adherent  of  tlic 
Spartan  interest,  was,  if  we  may  trust  that  biographer*, 
deprived  of  his  house  and  lands,  and  retired  to  Co- 
rinth.^ The  Eieans  repudiated  this  account.  The}^  ad- 
mitted that  on  the  restoration  of  their  sovereignty  in 
the  place,  Xenophon's  property  within  its  bounds  had 
been  made  a  subject  of  litigation  ;  but  they  maintained 
that  he  had  won  his  suit,  had  continued  to  reside  at 
Scillus,  and  had  been  honoured  by  them  at  his  death 
with  a  handsome  monument,  still  shown  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias.*^  It  certainly  tells  in  favour  of  the 
Elean  tradition,  that  Xenophon,  while  so  fondly  en- 
larging in  the  Anabasis  on  his  Olympian  residence,  no- 
where, in  his  works  written  at  a  later  period,  alludes  to 
his  ejection  from  it ;  an  event  which,  considering  his 
interest  in  the  place,  and  the  sacred  character  of  his 
connexion  with  it,  would  have  been  tantamount  to 
a  second  exile.     Nor  is  there  a  hint  in  his  text  of 

'  PiUisan.  IX.  XV.  :  conf.  Smith's  Classic.  Diet,  in  Gryllus. 

*   Hellen.  vii.  v.  1«3. 

'  Puus.  I.  iii.  :  conf.  Kriigcr,  Hist.  Phil.  Stiul.  ii.  p.  'JS2. 

■*  In  Xcn.  §  53.  sqq. 

^  Doniclr.  INIagn.  ap,  Dioij.  J. a.  ^  oG.  ''  v.  vi.  4.  sqq. 
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Cause  of 
his  banish- 
ment. 


Antient 
authorities. 


his  having  taken  up  his  abode  in  any  other  part  of 
Greece.^ 

12.  In  reverting  to  the  question  regarding  the 
date  or  cause  of  the  Historian's  banishment,  it  will 
be  proper  to  have  clearly  before  us  the  views  of  the 
leading  authorities,  antient  and  modern,  on  the  subject. 
On  neither  point  does  there  seem  to  have  been  any 
material  difference  in  the  doctrine  of  the  native  com- 
mentators, however  varied  their  mode  of  stating  it. 
The  two  who  have  expressed  themselves  most  ex- 
plicitly are  Pausanias  and  Diogenes  Laertius.  The 
former  ^  attributes  the  Historian's  sentence  to  his  hav- 
ing borne  arms  under  Cyrus,  whom  the  Athenians  con- 
sidered their  enemy,  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes, 
whom,  Pausanias  adds,  they  esteemed  friendly  to  their 
interests.  The  date  of  the  sentence  is  not  here  speci- 
fied ;  but  the  explanation  of  its  cause  is  not  com- 
patible with  its  having  been  passed  at  a  much  later 
period  than  that  above  assumed.^  Services  rendered 
to  Cyrus  being  the  crime  charged,  the  punishment 
would  naturally  follow  as  soon  as  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  rendered  was  publicly  known  ;  which 
could  not  have  been  long  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Greeks  at  Byzantium.  According  to  Diogenes,  Xeno- 
phon's  offence  was  that  of  "  Laconism,"  or  undue 
attachment  to  the  Lacedaemonian  interest,  the  precise 
kind  or  degree  of  which  our  authority  does  not  specify. 
His  words  are:  "After  his  service  with  Seuthes,  A'e- 


^  Schneider's  argument,  from  certain  passages  of  the  tract  On  Atlie- 
nian  finance  (iv.  43.),  tbat  Xenophon  wrote  that  treatise  at  Corinth,  is 
fallacious.  The  geographical  definition  to  which  he  alludes,  would  be 
equally  at  fault  if  laid  down  with  reference  to  Corinth  itself. 

"  V.  vi.  4.  See  Kriiger,  De  Xenoph.  Vit.  p.  276.  :  cf,  a  similar  notice 
by  Dion  Chrysost.  Orat.  vin.  init. 

^  p.  234.  supra. 
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"  noplion,  crossing  into  Asia,  made  over  the  Cyreian 
"army  to  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  wlio  became  liis 
"  constant  friend.  About  this  time  he  was  banished 
"from  Athens  on  account  of  Laconism."^  That  Dio- 
genes has  here  committed  the  blunder,  natural  in  a 
careless  writer,  of  confoundino;  A":esilaus  with  Thini- 

'  do 

bron,  is  evident.  Substituting  therefore  the  right  for 
the  wrong  name,  the  biographer's  definition  of  the  sen- 
tence as  passed  "  about  tlie  time  "  when  the  Cyreians 
under  Xeiiophon's  guidance  entered  the  Lacedaimonian 
service,  is  virtually  the  same  as  that  given  by  Pausa- 
nias.  The  Laconism  mentioned  by  Diogenes  could 
not  have  consisted,  as  might  on  a  superficial  view  be 
supposed,  in  his  having  been  the  means  of  swelling 
the  Spartan  force  in  Asia ;  the  Athenians  being  at 
this  time  not  only  in  alliance  with  Sparta,  but  having 
contributed  a  force  of  300  cavalry  to  the  army  of 
Thimbron.^  They  could  hardly  impute  to  Xenophon 
as  a  crime  an  act  sanctioned  by  their  own  example. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  statements  of  the 
two  authors  mean  substantially  the  same  tiling. 
Alliance  with  Cyrus,  the  ally  of  Sparta,  and  avIio  had 
been  so  greatly  instrumental  to  the  conquest  of  Athens 
by  that  power,  was,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Athenians, 
but  a  form  of  Laconism.  Tliat  this  is  the  sense  in 
which  the  expression  is  used  by  Diogenes,  appears 
further  from  an  epigram  of  his  own  composition, 
quoted  in  the  sequel  of  his  text^,  where  Xenophon 
is  described  as  having  been  banished  "  for  the  sake  of 
"  his  dear  friend  Cyrus."  To  these  direct  testimonies 
that  the  Historian's  crime  was  his  Persian  campaign, 
may  be  added  the  warning  in  the  Anabasis,  addressed 
by  Socrates  to  his  pupil,  as  to  the  danger  he  might 

'  In  Xenopb.  §  .31.  '  Ilelloii.  iii.  i.  5.  ^  §  55, 
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incur,  were  he  to  connect  himself  with  Cyrus,  of 
frivino:  offence  to  his  Athenian  fellow-citizens,  on  the 
same  ground  stated  by  Pausanias,  of  the  Persian 
prince's  former  zealous  cooperation  with  Laceda3mon 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Modern  This    Unanimity  of  native  testimony,  ratified   in- 

theory.  dircctly  by  Xenophon  himself,  may  seem  to  preclude 
any  mere  speculative  conjecture  as  to  the  question  of 
fact  on  Avhich  it  bears.  Modern  commentators  have 
hence,  for  the  most  part,  acquiesced  in  this  view. 
It  must  however  be  admitted  to  offer  intrinsic  im- 
probabilities of  a  nature  to  justify  scepticism.  It  has 
accordingly  been  set  aside  by  several  eminent  authors 
of  our  own  day  ^,  who  assume  the  Historian's  crime  to 
have  been  his  having  fought  in  the  Spartan  ranks 
against  his  own  country  at  the  battle  of  Coronea. 
His  sentence,  in  this  case,  could  not  have  been  pro- 
nounced until  five  or  six  years  after  the  date  assigned 
by  the  antients.  It  has  been  further  supposed,  that 
during  the  intermediate  period  he  had  returned  to 
Athens,  had  resided  several  years  at  his  ease,  and 
composed  certain  of  his  works,  in  that  city. 
His  own  This  theory  presents  itself,  on  first  view,  in  a  fa- 

vourable  aspect.  It  places  Xenophon's  offence  and 
punishment  in  a  relation  of  cause  and  efi*ect  to  each 
other,  which  is  wanting  or  defective  in  the  accredited 
account.  It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  understand  how 
his  service  under  Cyrus,  offensive  as  it  might  be  to 
the  feelings  of  his  fellow-citizens,  could  have  consti- 
tuted a  ground  of  criminal  prosecution.  His  service 
under  Agesilaus  on  the  other  hand  was  a  crime,  for 

'  Niebulir,  Rheinisch.  Mus.  1827,  p.  196.;  Kleine  liistor.  Scbriften, 
p.  366.  ;  and  in  the  Cambr.  Philolog.  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  487. ;  Grote, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ix.  p.  19.  240.  sqq. 
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M'liicli  110  penalties  could  be  too  severe.  A  plausible 
argument  in  favour  of  this  opinion  has  also  been  de- 
rived from  one  of  the  passages,  in  which  Xenophoii, 
in  the  Anabasis,  alludes  to  his  exile. ^  The  2:eneral 
tenor  of  those  passages  is,  however,  so  clearly  in 
favour  of  the  old  doctrine  reo-ardinjr  the  time  of  tlie 
banisliinent,  as,  combined  with  other  testimonies,  to 
establish  to  this  extent  its  claim  to  a  preference ;  and 
that  preference,  if  conceded,  necessarily  involves,  it 
need  liardly  be  remarked,  a  rejection  of  the  Corona3an 
theory  reirardinij  tlie  cause. 

AVliile  Xenophon,  neither  in  the  Anabasis  nor  any 
other  of  his  works,  distinctly  alludes  to  the  nature 
of  his  offence,  unless  indeed  the  account  of  his  con- 
versation with  Socrates  is  to  be  considered  in  that 
light,  he,  in  the  former  work,  on  several  occasions, 
very  clearly  though  indirectly  defines  the  date  of 
his  exile,  as  shortly  subsequent  to  the  termination 
of  his  service  with  Seuthes.  On  the  army  engaging 
with  Thimbron's  commissioners,  he  describes  him- 
self as  unwillino:  at  first  to  retain  his  command, 
being,  to  use  his  own  words,  "bent  on  returning 
"  home,  his  sentence  of  banislmient  not  having  been 
"  yet  pronounced  at  Athens."  The  obvious  import 
of  these  words  is,  that  altliouG^h  the  sentence  was  not 
yet  passed,  and  hence  formed  no  obstacle  to  his  re- 
turn at  the  moment,  it  was  passed  so  soon  after  as  to 
interpose  such  an  obstacle.  The  phrase  above  ren- 
dered "  not  yet,"  when  used,  as  here,  in  a  narrative 
of  contemporaneous  history,  is  invariably  employed 
by  Xeiiophon,  as  by  other  Greek  authors,  to  indicate 
a  brief  interval,  or  immediate  succession  of  events: 

'  See  Appendix  L. 
VOL.    V.  li 
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and  even  admitting,  in  special  cases,  a  certain  lati- 
titude  of  signification,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  it 
would  ever  have  occurred  to  the  Historian,  in  a  de- 
tailed account  of  his  daily  and  hourly  thoughts,  words, 
and  actions,  to  qualify  his  prospect  of  success  in  an  ob- 
ject which  he  was  desirous  of  attempting  forthwith, 
by  reference  to  an  obstacle  which,  as  assumed  in  the 
Coronasan  theory,  did  not  occur  for  upwards  of  five 
years  afterwards. 

This  text,  it  must  also  be  observed,  is  but  one  of 
a  number  of  others  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Anabasis^ 
declaratory  of  his  intention  or  desire  to  quit  the  army, 
and  return  to  Athens.  Had  his  object  been  merely 
to  remind  his  readers,  in  a  general  way,  that  his  ba- 
nishment, not  having  taken  place  until  long  after- 
wards, interposed  no  barrier  to  his  return,  it  would 
have  been  more  natural  to  make  that  intimation  on 
one  of  the  earlier  occasions.  But  on  none  of  these 
does  he  allude  to  any  political  obstacle.  When  there- 
fore we  suddenly,  in  this,  the  last  passage  of  the 
series,  find  prominence  given  to  such  an  obstacle, 
the  natural  inference  must  be,  that  something  had 
transpired  in  the  meantime  to  create  alarm ;  that 
the  blow,  in  fact,  was  now  imminent,  which,  from 
one  or  two  other  previous  allusions,  he  seems  to 
have  suspected  was  in  preparation.  When  once 
prepared,  it  would  hardly  have  remained  suspended 
over  his  head  for  five  or  six  years.  The  circum- 
stance that  this  passage  is  the  last  in  which  he  ex- 
presses a  hope  or  intention  of  returning  to  Athens,  is 
not  without  its  significance.  The  silence  hencefor- 
ward maintained  on  the  subject  seems  to  indicate 
that  all  such    hope  was   now   extinguished.     After 

»  VI.  ii.  15. ;  vii.  i.  4.  G.  8. ;  vi.  11.  33.  sq. 
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having  indulged  in  so  many  hypothetical  allusions  to 
an  immediate  resettlement  at  home,  he  would  hardl}-, 
had  such  been  his  ultimate  lot,  have  closed  his  nar- 
rative by  leaving  himself  still  a  wandering  adventurer 
on  the  coast  of  Asia. 

On  another  occasion,  shortly  before  his  departure 
from  Thrace,  he  intimates  a  sense  of  impending  ca- 
lamity. In  the  council  of  war,  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Spartan  commissioners,  he  complains  to  his  men  of 
their  having,  by  their  groundless  aspersions,  lost  him 
the  good  will,  not  only  of  the  Spartan  authorities,  but 
of  Seuthes,  "  in  whose  favour  he  had  hoped  to  find 
"  a  i)lace  of  refuge,  should  necessity  arise."  ^  ^^'hy 
should  Xenophon  have  looked  forward  to  an  asylum 
at  the  court  of  a  Thracian  prince,  or  anywhere  else, 
unless  in  the  capacity  of  a  man  deprived,  or  expecting 
to  be  deprived,  of  his  natural  home  ?  And  what 
could  have  suggested  the  thought  of  such  an  asylum 
in  399  B.C.,  if  his  sentence  of  exile  was  not  passed 
until 394  B.C.? 

13.  This  question  is  of  importance  in  its  bearings,  Bearing  of 
not  merely  on  the  events  of  Xenophon's  life,  but  on  110111)11^115 
his  moral  character.  If  he  was  driven  into  banish-  !r°!'*!'''"'' 
ment  at  the  time  stated  by  his  native  biographers, 
on  account  of  some  slight  offence,  or  as  tlie  victim  of 
some  popular  caprice  ;  if  during  the  first  years  of  his 
banishment  he  remained  true  to  his  allegiance  as  a 
citizen ;  if  he  had  used  his  best  efforts  to  propitiate, 
as  a  dutiful  son,  the  wrath  even  of  an  unreasonably 
offended  mother;  if,  on  the  othei-  hand,  his  judges, 
harsh  or  hasty  in  passing  sentence,  had  proved  inex- 
orable in  withholding  pardon,  Xenoplion's  ultimate 
renunciation  of  his   Attic  allei>'iance   mir-ht   be   con- 

o  c 

»   VII.  vi.  34. 
B  2 
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sidered,  if  not  a  justifiable,  a  comparatively  venial 
offence.  But  if  we  suppose,  as  the  Coronajan  theory 
implies,  that  after  resettling  at  Athens,  and  passing- 
several  years  in  that  city,  he  had  returned  to  Asia, 
and,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Avar  with  Sparta,  had  de- 
liberately entered  the  service  and  fought  in  the  ranks 
of  his  country's  enemy,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of 
an  act  of  reckless  treason,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in 
the  annals  of  political  apostasy. 

That  the  intermediate  years,  between  his  service 
under  Seuthes  and  his  service  under  Agesilaus,  were 
spent  in  banishment,  may  be  gathered  from  an- 
other passage  of  the  Anabasis,  describing  the  mode 
in  which  he  disposed  of  the  treasure  intrusted  to  him 
at  Cerasus  for  joint  dedication  to  Apollo  and  Diana. 
With  the  allotment  set  apart  for  the  god,  he  prepared 
and  deposited  in  the  Delphic  sanctuary  a  votive  offer- 
ing, of  what  precise  nature  is  not  mentioned.  He 
does  not  inform  us  what  became  of  the  part  destined 
for  Diana,  during  the  first  six  years  (400 — 394  b.  c.) 
after  it  was  consigned  to  his  charge.  But  on  setting 
out  from  Asia  for  Greece  with  Agesilaus,  he  left  it, 
he  tells  us^,  in  care  of  Megabyzus,  the  priest  of  the 
goddess  at  Ephesus,  with  instructions,  that  if  he 
survived  the  dangers  of  the  campaign,  the  money 
was  to  be  restored  to  himself ;  if  he  perished,  it 
was  to  be  laid  out  in  honour  of  the  goddess,  in 
such  a  manner  as  Megabyzus  should  deem  fit.  It 
was  eventually  restored  to  the  Historian,  after  his 
final  settlement  in  Peloponnesus  about  392  B.C. ;  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  then  expended,  as  described 
in  a  previous  page,  throws  light,  both  on  his  original 
intention  regarding  it,  and  on  the  cause  of  the  six 

^  V.  ill.  7.  sqq. 
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years'  delay  to  carry  that  intention  into  effect.  It 
may  safely  be  assumed  that  Xenoplion  had  from  the 
first  conceived  the  plan,  the  subsequent  execution  of 
which  at  Scillus  he  so  graphically  describes,  of  en- 
dowing, with  Diana's  share  of  the  spoil,  a  sanctuary 
to  herself,  on  the  model  of  her  favourite  seat  of 
worsliip,  on  his  obtaining  the  requisite  facilities  for 
the  purpose.  The  iirst  of  these  requisites  was  a  per- 
manent domicile,  either  in  his  native  Attica,  or  some 
other  part  of  Greece  congenial  to  liis  taste.  Had  he 
then,  as  assumed  in  the  Corona^an  theory,  not  only 
revisited  Athens,  but  resided  there  at  his  ease  during 
several  years,  he  would  hardly  all  this  time  have 
allowed  his  Artemisian  treasure  to  lie  idle  in  Asia. 
He  would  assuredly  have  brought  it  along  with  him  ; 
and  his  first  thought,  on  reaching  his  Attic  home, 
would  have  been,  as  it  was  on  settling  in  his  Pelo- 
ponnesian  home,  to  carry  his  pious  project  into  effect. 

From  these  and  other  data,  solely  or  chiefly  de-  iiisSpar- 
rived  from  the  Historian's  own  text,  we  collect  the 
following  outline  of  his  vicissitudes,  in  the  interval 
between  the  close  of  the  Anabasis  and  his  connexion 
with  Agesilaus.  His  sentence  may  probably  have 
overtaken  him  about  the  time,  as  defined  by  Diogenes, 
when  he  made  over  the  Cyreian  troops  to  Thimbron 
(b.c.  399).  It  does  not  distinctly  appear  tliat  he 
continued  either  to  command  or  serve  with  those 
troops.  But  the  intimate  knowledge  which  he  shows 
in  the  Hellenica  ^  of  the  field  operations,  both  of  the 
Spartan  generals  and  the  Persian  satraps,  and  the 
details  which  he  gives  of  their  personal  affairs,  imply 
that  from  time  to  time,  at  least,  he  accompanied  the 
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Spartan  array  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  its  com- 
manders. One  of  his  first  cares  would  be,  when 
master  of  sufficient  leisure,  to  transmit  his  offering 
to  Delphi.  This  he  may  possibly  have  done  in  per- 
son ;  for  the  sentence  of  exile  from  Athens  would 
be  no  bar  to  his  visiting  other  parts  of  Greece.  He 
could  hardly  have  wanted  either  means  or  inclination 
to  visit  Sparta ;  and  may  probably  have  formed  his 
first  acquaintance  with  Agesilaus  in  that  city,  and 
accompanied  him  to  Asia.  Close  as  was  his  con- 
nexion with  Agesilaus,  he  nowhere  alludes  to  his 
With  having  held  any  actual  appointment  under  him.     He 

Agesilaus  .  ,  .  t        i  ^         r    r\ 

at  coronea.  mcntions  his  own  presence  at  the  battle  ot  Ooronea 
(b.  c.  394),  and  the  Cyreian  troops  as  forming  part 
of  the  Lacedtemonian  army ;  but  does  not  intimate 
in  what  capacity  he  himself  took  part  in  the  action.^ 
His  apologists  have  indeed  attempted  to  interpret  his 
notice  on  the  subject  as  indicating  his  presence  only, 
not  his  participation  in  the  combat ;  that  he  was  not 
therefore  actually  guilty  of  bearing  arms  against  his 
country.  This  however  is  a  more  charitable  than 
critical  view  of  his  case.  His  own  statement  is,  that, 
"  when  about  to  share  with  Agesilaus  the  dangers  of 
"  the  Coronsean  campaign,  he  charged  Megabyzus,  if 
"  he  should  survive,  to  replace  the  money  in  his 
"  hands,  but,  should  he  be  a  sufferer,"  &c.^  This 
is  not  the  language  of  a  man  who  attended  Agesi- 
laus in  the  mere  quality  of  travelling  companion,  or 
who  in  his  encounters  with  the  enemy  was  satisfied 
with  the  part  of  looker-on.  A  warrior  who  had  borne 
the  brunt  of  many  bloody  actions,  in  the  most  ar- 
duous military  enterprise  of  the  age,  could  hardly 
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have  characterised  so  harmless  a  species  of  campaign- 
innj  as  facino:  dan2;er  and  deatli  in  the  battle-held. 

1-1.  Attention  has  above  been  directed  to  the  dis-  H:lr^ll^ess 
proportion  between  the  offence  for  which,  in  the 
accredited  accounts,  the  Historian  suffered,  and  the 
punishment  inflicted.  If  we  admit,  and  it  seems 
difficult  to  escape  the  powerful  array  of  testimony  to 
the  fact,  that  his  campaign  with  Cyrus  was  the  sole 
cause  of  his  exile,  it  would  follow  that  the  Attic  de- 
mocracy was  here  guilty  of  an  act,  nearly  on  a  level 
in  absurdity,  if  not  in  ferocity,  with  their  treatment  of 
Socrates,  Phidias,  and  other  illustrious  victims  of  their 
caprice.  It  was  natural  that  Athens  should  take 
umbrage  at  the  entry  of  one  of  her  citizens  into  the 
service  of  a  prince,  who  had  proved  himself  a  bitter 
enemy  to  her  interests.  Such  conduct  might  even 
have  not  unreasonably  formed  a  ground  of  criminal 
penalties,  so  long  as  the  offence  of  Cyrus,  a  complicity 
with  which  it  seemed  indirectly  to  involve,  was  still 
fresh  in  men's  memories,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  offence  was  committed  had  undergone  no 
material  alteration.  But  if  the  leno-th  of  time  that 
had  elapsed,  and  the  subsequent  political  changes,  are 
taken  into  account,  it  becomes  less  easy  to  understand 
how  such  old  resentments  could  have  been  so  care- 
fully treasured  up,  or  should  have  burst  forth  so  long- 
afterwards  in  so  exaggerated  a  form.  At  the  time 
when  Cyrus  was  the  ally  of  Sparta,  Sparta  and  Athens 
were  declared  enemies  of  each  other.  But  for  several 
years  prior  to  Xenophon's  engagement  with  Cyrus, 
Athens  and  Sparta  were  allies  ;  and  since  the  friendly 
cooperation  of  king  Pausanias  with  Thrasybulus  in 
restoring  the  democracy,  this  alliance  liad,  ostensil)ly 
at  least,  been  cordial ;  but  Cyrus  had  never  been  the 
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enemy  of  Athens  unless  as  the  friend  of  Laceda3mon. 
From  the  time  when  war  ceased  between  the  two 
republics  he  had  been  guilty  of  no  hostile  act  against 
Athens,  and  was  now,  as  the  friend  of  her  own  ally 
Sparta,  entitled  to  look  for  indulgence,  if  not  support, 
in  an  enterprise  carried  on  with  Sparta's  sanction  and 
aid.^  Her  condemnation  of  Xenophon  for  serving 
Cyrus  in  a  cause  promoted  by  Sparta,  thus  became  an 
indirect  insult  to  the  Spartans,  whom  it  was  far  from 
her  interest  at  that  time  to  offend.  It  is  difficult 
therefore  to  understand  how,  on  such  grounds  alone, 
an  Athenian  citizen  could  have  been  visited  with 
extreme  penalties,  for  having,  in  company,  be  it  re- 
membered, with  some  thirteen  thousand  of  his  fel- 
low-Greeks, availed  himself  of  their  now  recognised 
privilege  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  foreign  adven- 
ture ;  at  a  time  of  profound  tranquillity  at  home, 
when  there  was  no  risk  of  their  being  led  by  such 
engagements  to  act  against  their  own  government  or 
its  allies.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  there  were 
numerous  other  Athenians  besides  Xenophon  in  the 
Cyre'ian  army.  In  the  Anabasis''^  no  fewer  than  eight 
are  mentioned  by  name,  most  of  them  officers  of  a 
certain  rank,  or  warriors  remarkable  for  valour ;  and 
for  every  one  so  mentioned  it  may  be  presumed  that 
there  were  many  of  inferior  distinction  in  the  camp. 
Was  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Xenophon  common 
to  all  his  fellow-countrymen  who  served  under  Cyrus, 
or  was  it  an  honour  exclusively  bestowed  on  himself? 
The  singularity  of  the  case  appears  the  greater, 
when  we  reflect,  that  the  enterprise  imputed  to  Xe- 
nophon as  a  crime,  was  universally  regarded  as  one 
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of  the  most  glorious  in  tlie  military  annals  of  lils 
nation  ;  and  that,  if  we  may  trust  his  own  account,  the 
hirgest  sliare  of  that  glory  accrued  to  himself,  and 
through  him  to  Athens.  That  he  remained,  nearly 
to  its  close,  under  the  impression  that  it  woiikl  prove 
to  him  a  source  of  distinction  rather  than  disgrace, 
appears  from  the  motive  which  inclined  him  to  ac- 
cept the  chief  command  of  the  army,  when  offered 
to  him  at  Harmenii :  "  that  the  proposed  honour  Avas 
"  not  only  great  in  itself,  but  would  render  his  name 
"  illustrious  in  liis  native  republic."  ^ 

Add  to  all  this,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
now  themselves  commencing  hostilities  against  the 
Persian  king.  On  this  account  they  had  sent  com- 
missioners to  Thrace,  to  enlist  Xenophon  and  his 
Cyreians ;  and  Athens  had  also  furnished  her  quota 
of  troops  for  the  same  service.  Tliree  hundred 
Athenian  cavalry,  as  the  Historian  informs  ^  us  in  his 
Hellenica,  were  on  their  way  to  the  camp  of  Thim- 
bron,  there  to  join  the  Cyreians,  who  were  on  their 
way  thither  from  Thrace  under  the  command  of 
Xenophon.  It  was  thus  not  unlikely  that,  on  the 
two  Athenian  commanders  meeting  at  head-quarters, 
the  one  might  find  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  sen- 
tence of  banishment  against  the  other,  for  his  past 
services  in  a  cause  in  which  botli  were  now  engaged. 

Wliatever  weight  may  attach  to  these  difficulties, 
it  is  not  easy  to  evade  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
antiquity  to  the  fact,  that  in  one  mode  or  other 
Xenophon's  service  witli  the  Ten  thousand  was  the 
cause  of  his  exile.  The  gravest  authority  on  the 
subject  is  that  of  Socrates,  or  rather  of  Socrates  and 
Xenophon  conjointly.      The  philosopher's  dread  lest 
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his  pupil's  connexion  with  the  Persian  prince  should 
be  imputed  as  a  fault  by  the  Athenians,  even  if  not  to 
be  taken  as  strictly  prophetic,  implies  at  least  that 
the  subsequent  proceedings,  strange  as  they  may  ap- 
pear to  us,  were  nothing  wonderful  in  the  eyes  of 
Socrates,  who  knew  his  countrymen  too  well  to  be 
widely  mistaken,  either  as  to  their  feelings  or  conduct, 
in  a  case  of  this  description. 
Hischa.  15.  We    shall  conclude  this  biographical  memoir 

mSy       with  a  sketch  of  Xenophon's  character,  as  a  man  and 
genius,  and  ^  ^rltcr,  to  bc  further  illustrated  by  the  ensuing 

habits  ot  '  /.  i   . 

life.  examination  of  his  works. 

The  celebrity  of  Xenophon  is  derived  from  three 
sources;  his  eminence  as  a  historian,  as  a  miscel- 
laneous essayist,  and  as  a  military  commander.  It 
is  to  the  aggregate  of  his  merit  in  these  three  capaci- 
ties, rather  than  to  his  excellence  in  any  one  of  them, 
that  he  owes  his  prominent  place  in  the  list  of  Greek 
illustrious  men.  His  productions  in  the  several 
branches  of  literature  which  he  cultivated,  however 
pleasing  and  elegant,  cannot  take  rank  among  the 
nobler  models  of  Greek  prose  composition.  As  a 
soldier  he  deservedly  enjoys  a  brilliant  reputation,  in 
the  peculiar  kind  of  warfare  in  which  he  is  known  to 
have  been  actively  engaged.  But  it  was  one  afford- 
ing little  opportunity  for  the  highest  exercise  of  stra- 
tegic talent.  His  campaigns,  however  ably  conducted, 
were,  in  so  far  as  known  to  fame,  fought  against 
barbarous  enemies.  There  is  no  record  of  his  having 
ever  held  the  responsible  command  of  a  large  body 
of  regular  troops,  against  equally  well  trained  and 
appointed  adversaries. 

His  intellectual  powers  were  more  remarkable  for 
variety  than  solidity  or  depth.      In  literary  under- 
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takings  of  a  popular  and  familiar  order,  in  his  Auto- 
biography, as  in  his  treatises  on  Hunting,  Horseman- 
ship, and  Domestic  economy,  he  appears  master  of  his 
subject.       In   others   demanding  a   higher  range   of 
mental  effort,  in  historical  research  or  philosophical 
combination,  he  is  meagre  or  superficial.     He  wanted, 
both  as  a  man  of  the  world  and  a  man  of  letters,  that 
important,  if  not  indispensable  basis  of  greatness,  the 
devotion   of  a  life  to  one  principal  object  or  steady 
course  of  occupation.     This  forms  a  broad  feature  of 
difference  between  his  character  as  a  Historian,  and 
that  of  his  two  distinguished  predecessors.      Thucy- 
dides,  in  several  parts  of  his  text  informs  us,  that  the 
composition  of  his  history  had  been  the  main  object  of 
his  existence ;  and  Herodotus,  if  he  does  not  so  plainly 
state,  intimates  no  less  plainly,  by  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  his  great  Avork,  that  his  chief  ambition  was 
its  completion  and  success.     All  that  we  know  of  Xe- 
nophon  implies  that  he  never  had  in  view,  much  less 
steadily  pursued,  any  such  definite  purpose   in  life. 
As  frequently  happens  with  those  who  possess  talent 
for  so  many  things,  he  had  no  decided  taste  for  any 
single  one,  sufficient  to  constitute  it  a  profession  or 
permanent  pursuit.      The   first  half  of  his  manhood 
seems  to  have  been  spent  in  cultivating  letters,  or  in 
his  favourite  manly  exercises.      When  however  an 
opening  occurred  for  gratifying  his  love  of  novelty, 
and  bettering  his  lot,  he  became  a  political  adventurer. 
When  forced  to  become  a   soldier,  he  also  became  a 
successful  military  commander.     That  active  military 
duty  was  little  to  his  taste  appears,  as  well  from  his 
account  of  how  he  was  led  to  embark  on  it,  as  from 
the  anxiety  he  shows,  the  moment  the  step  could  be 
taken  with  propriety,  to  be  released  from  the  command 
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of  a  noble  army,  whose  confidence  he  enjoyed,  and 
which  he  had  often  led  to  victory. 

Although  political  science  was  one  of  Xenophon's 
favourite  subjects  of  speculative  study,  he  had  evi- 
dently still  less  turn  for  active  political  life  than  for 
military  service.     His  Autobiography  contains  no  hint 
of  his  ever  having  aspired  to  distinction  as  a  states- 
man in  his  native  republic ;  yet  his  birth  and  con- 
nexion must  have  supplied,  in  those  eventful  times, 
favourable  openings  for  such  a  career  to  a  man  of  his 
ability.      The  only  notice  with  which  he  favours  us 
of  his  early  life,  the  account  of  his  friendship  with 
Proxenus,  described  by  himself  as  a  person  of  un- 
settled habits,  indicates  in  this  respect  a  congeniality 
of  character  between  the  two.      The  remark  in  the 
Anabasis,  that  "  service  under  Cyrus  was  likely  to 
"prove  more  profitable  than  any  to  be  looked  for 
"  in  his  own  country,"  though  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
Proxenus,  equally  expresses,  no  doubt,  Xenophon's 
own  feelings.     His  connexion  with  Cyrus,  which  has 
above  been  treated  as  political  rather  than  military, 
was  in  truth,  strictly  speaking,  as  little  the  one  as  the 
other.     The  functions  of  a  purely  professional  politi- 
cian would  have  been  as  unpalatable  to  him  at  tlie 
court  of  an  Oriental  prince,  as  in  the  Pnyx  of  Athens. 
But  foreign   adventure,  under  such  patronage,  held 
out  to  a  man  of  his  tastes  attractions  which  were 
wanting  at  home.    Another  apparent  exception,  which 
tends  still  more  to  confirm  the  view  here  taken,  is 
his  scheme  of  founding  a  colony  on  the  Euxine  coast, 
with  the  remains  of  the  Cyreian  army.     This  would 
have   been  no  doubt  a  political   enterprise,    in   the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term;  but  it  was  one  precisely 
of  that   speculative  nature   adapted   to  the  taste  of 
Xenophon,  replete  with  novelty  and  varied  sources  of 
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excitement,  and  ofFerinc;  a  fine  field  for  rcducinn-  to 
experiment  those  theories  of  civil  government,  with 
which  he  had  been  familiarised  in  the  schools  of 
Athens. 

The  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the  latter  half 
of  his  life,  after  his  settlement  in  Peloponnesus,  indi- 
cates a  similar  want  of  personal  concern  in  state  affairs 
either  at  home  or  abroad  :  althou^i^h  his  writinirs  show 
liim  to  have  been  a  careful  observer  of  the  complica- 
tions of  Greek  federal  policy  during  that  period. 

Another  indirect  proof  of  his  distaste  for  active 
political  life,  is  his  apparent  freedom  from  party  spirit, 
in  the  familiar  sense  of  the  phrase.  Much  as  he  was 
swayed  by  personal  feelings,  in  his  judgements  on  in- 
dividual men,  events,  or  interests,  his  writings  indicate 
no  actual  preference  for  any  one  of  those  forms  of 
government,  a  zeal  for  or  against  which  so  fiercely 
agitated  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries.  Here,  as 
in  other  respects,  he  appears  to  act  under  local  or 
incidental  impressions.  While  some  passages  of  his 
works  might  stamp  liim  as  an  admirer  of  aristocra- 
cy, oligarcliy,  or  even  pure  despotism,  others  might 
entitle  the  friends  of  democracy  to  claiui  him  with 
equal  right  as  an  advocate  of  their  views. 

Xenophon's  moral  qualities  are  on  the  same  mode- 
rate scale  as  his  intellectual  powers.  His  defects 
may  rather  be  designated  mental  infirmities  than 
vices ;  his  merits  rather  amiable  qualities  than  virtues. 
His  impulses,  (of  passion  there  is  no  appearance  of 
his  having  been  susceptible,)  were  habitually  good  and 
generous,  but  liable  to  be  supplanted  by  any  strong 
countervailing  motive  or  temptation.  Caution  must 
always  be  exercised  in  judging  a  man  b}'  his  account 
of  himself;  and  our  knowledge  of  Xenoplion  is  all  but 
exclusively   derived   from   his  own   writings,   chiefly 
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from  the  Anabasis.  In  this  work,  essentially  an  auto- 
biography of  the  most  eventful  part  of  his  life,  the 
preponderance  of  favourable  matter  is  overwhelming. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  its  contents  is  devoted 
to  his  own  meritorious  performances.  It  would  have 
required  however  a  greater  degree  of  studied  artifice 
than  there  is  reason  to  believe  Xenophon  has  em- 
ployed, or  was  capable  of  employing,  as  a  witness  in 
his  own  case,  to  falsify  or  seriously  disguise  the  more 
prominent  traits  of  his  character.  His  portrait  there- 
fore of  himself  in  the  Anabasis,  making  due  allowance 
for  the  self-esteem  of  the  artist,  may  be  taken  as  in 
the  main  a  correct,  though  favourable,  resemblance. 
He  there  appears  as  the  accomplished  scholar,  soldier, 
and  citizen  of  the  world ;  as  a  man  of  great  personal 
courage,  energy,  and  presence  of  mind  ;  of  a  fine  tem- 
per, humane  and  kind-hearted ;  patient  under  in- 
jury and  obloquy,  where  sufferance  was  required  for 
his  own  credit  or  the  interest  of  the  cause  in  which 
he  was  engaged ;  disinterested  in  regard  to  money 
and  other  worldly  objects  of  like  inferior  order ;  in 
his  ordinary  intercourse  with  men,  sensitive  on  the 
point  of  honour,  to  a  keen  spirit  of  self-vindication 
where  he  thought  himself  in  the  right,  or  wished  to 
appear  so  ;  but  in  greater  matters,  where  his  personal 
interests  or  feelings  were  brought  strongly  into  play, 
his  sense  of  the  distinction  between  rio;ht  and  wromr, 
and  his  respect  for  public  opinion,  were  equally  liable 
to  be  extinguished  or  obscured. 
His  par-  16.  The  two  main  defects  of  Xenophon  are,  his 

ii'istorirn  '^  want  of  truthfulucss  as  a  man,  and  his  want  of  pa- 
triotism as  a  citizen.  The  former  of  these  failings  is 
chiefly  displayed  in  his  capacity  of  author.  As  a 
historian  he  is  notorious  for  a  partiality  the  most 
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unscrupulous,  fortunately  also  the  most  transparent, 
that  has  ever  probably  been  exemplified  in  the  page 
of  any  writer,  otherwise   moderately  endowed  with 
tact  and  judgement  in  the  art  of  composition.     lie 
seems  however  rarely  to  have  carried  this  defect  tlie 
length  of  deliberate  misstatement  of  fact.    His  method 
of  falsification  consists  in  suppressing,  colouring,  or 
otherwise  misrepresenting  truth ;    in  giving  special 
prominence  to  transactions  honourable  to  the  cause 
which  he  favours ;  in  concealing  or  palliating  those 
of  an  opposite  tendency ;  and  in  a  corresponding  de- 
gree omitting  what  is  creditable,  dwelling  on  what  is 
disparaging,  or   harshly  construing  what   is   indiffe- 
rent, in  the  conduct  or  motives  of  the  opposite  party 
This  defect  in  his  art  of  composition  is  in  harmony 
with  his  general  character.     The  writing  of  history 
was  with  him,  like  other   pursuits,  not  so  mucli  a 
business  or  duty,  performed  under  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, as  a  personal  gratification.     He  views  men 
and  events  under  the  aspect  most  congenial   to  his 
own  feelings.      Hence,  in  the  same  cause  where  the 
defect  originates  may  be  sought  tlie  apology;  in  the 
natural  amiability  of  his  nature,  wliicli  led  him,  care- 
less of  better  considerations,  to  do  honour  to  those 
whom  he  admired,  or  to  whom  he  felt  bound  by  ties 
of  gratitude.     In  tlie  zeal  of  his  favour  to  his  friends, 
there  is  also  little  display  of  actual  rancour  towards 
enemies.     His  ill-will  manifests  itself  rather  in  sullen 
silence  than  in  bitter  expressions.    Like  a  sulky  child 
or  a  pouting  woman,  he  will  not  so  much  as  mention 
the  objects  of  his  dislike.     Hence  even  the  names  of 
some  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age  scarcely  occur  in 
his  text;  while  others  of  inferior  note  are  harped  on 
to  excess.      This  peculiarly   "  subjective  "  tendency 
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of  his  research  is  no  less  manifest  in  the  choice  than 
the  treatment  of  his  subjects.  He  not  only  garbles 
those  which  he  selects,  but,  in  the  Hellenica  for  ex- 
ample, a  work  professing  to  be  a  general  history  of 
Greece,  he  omits  whole  periods  or  masses  of  events, 
where  not  capable  of  such  treatment,  or  which,  from 
whatever  cause,  he  does  not  care  to  honour  with  his 
attention  ;  while  others,  comparatively  unimportant, 
are  discussed  with  a  detail  worthy  of  momentous 
national  vicissitudes. 

HoAv  far  this  defective  veracity,  so  largely  exempli- 
fied in  the  affairs  of  others,  may  have  extended  to  his 
own,  our  all  but  exclusive  dependence  on  himself  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  latter  renders  it  difficult  to 
judge.  It  is  however  reasonable  to  assume,  that  a 
man  whose  tenderness  for  the  honour  of  his  friends 
led  him  to  such  modes  of  upholding  it,  would  be 
apt  to  represent  his  own  conduct  in  a  like  indulgent 
manner ;  and,  as  v/ill  be  seen  hereafter,  his  autobio- 
graphy is  not  wanting  in  internal  evidence  that  such 
was  the  case. 
His  defec-  Xenophon's  treason  to  his  native  republic  forms  a 
oUsnr*""  <^^ark  spot  on  his  character,  which  neither  the  lustre 
of  his  amiable  qualities,  nor  the  casuistry  of  his  blind 
apologists,  can  disguise  or  efface.  For  a  man  to  co- 
operate, for  any  cause  or  in  any  mode,  with  a  foreign 
enemy  against  his  own  country,  is  a  base  action; 
to  appear  in  arms  against  his  fellow-citizens,  and  be 
directly  instrumental  to  shedding  their  blood,  is  a 
monstrous  crime.  In  this,  as  in  other  forms  of  ini- 
quity, there  are,  it  is  true,  degrees  of  criminality ;  and 
Xenophon  has,  in  these  pages,  already  been  absolved 
from  the  graver  charge  of  having  fought  against 
Athens  without  even  the  pretext  of  previous  provo- 
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cation.  He  has  enough  to  answer  for  in  the  step 
as  it  was  taken,  without  any  unattested  aggravation 
of  its  guilt.  When  a  man  of  strong  passions  and 
aspiring  ambition,  zealous  from  his  youth  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  has  been,  or  believes  himself 
to  have  been,  unjustly  and  contumeliously  treated  by 
her  in  return,  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  im- 
l)ulse  which  leads  a  proud  spirit  to  retaliate,  when 
to  submit  in  patience  would  be  the  more  honour- 
able course.  And  if  the  measures  of  retaliation  arc 
limited  to  purely  political  action,  and  resorted  to  by 
the  offender  more  Avith  a  view  to  the  restoration  of 
his  civic  rights,  and  resumption  of  his  previous  course 
of  patriotic  service,  than  of  damaging  his  country's 
interests,  the  grounds  of  palliation  are  greatly  en- 
larged. The  case  here  assumed  is  that  of  Alcibiades, 
as  described  jointly  by  Thucydides  and  by  Xenophon 
himself,  and  commonly  considered  as  one  of  the  worst 
on  record.  Yet  no  such  palliating  circumstances 
can  be  alleged  in  the  case  of  Xenophon.  His  treat- 
ment may  have  been  harsh.  Harshness  was  the 
connnon  mode  in  Athens,  as  in  most  other  Greek 
states,  of  dealing  with  offending  citizens.  But  there 
is  no  ground  for  imputing  ingratitude.  No  trace 
exists  of  Xenophon  ever  liaving  deserved  well  of  his 
native  republic.  His  first  recorded  step  in  active  life 
was  a  deliberate  alienation  of  his  services,  in  favour 
of  a  foreign  potentate  who  had  recently  proved  him- 
self her  bitter  enemy.  His  iiidirect  description  of  the 
objects  of  ambition  which  she  held  out  to  a  man  of 
adventurous  spirit,  as  worthless  in  comparison  with 
those  which  attracted  him  to  his  new  patron,  betrays 
a  contemptuous  indifference  to  her  interests  as  well 
as  her  good  opinion  ;  while  the  easy  tone  in  Avhicli  he 
VOL.  v.  S 
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incidentally  alludes  both  to  liis  banishment,  and  his 
subsequent  traitorous  connexion  with  Sparta  and 
service  in  her  army  at  Coronea,  indicate  neither  re- 
gret nor  shame  for  his  change  of  position. 

There  is  further  curious  evidence  of  the  laxness 
of  Xenophon's  civic  morality,  in  the  pains  which  he 
takes  to  palliate  his  guilt,  by  placing  in  a  favourable 
light  the  more  distinguished  political  apostates  of  his 
own  times,  and  even  by  representing,  in  his  fictitious 
narratives,  treachery  and  disloyalty  as  honourable 
traits  of  character.  The  origin  of  Xenophon's  cele- 
brity in  the  world  was  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
a  traitor  ;  and  the  first  two  books  of  the  Anabasis  are 
a  practical  vindication  of  an  unnatural  act  of  treason. 
In  the  chapter  of  the  Hellenica^  describing  the  return 
of  Alcibiades  to  Athens,  where  the  several  shades  of 
public  opinion  regarding  the  past  life  and  character 
of  that  statesman  are  given,  in  the  words  alternately 
of  his  adherents  and  his  adversaries,  a  detailed  defence 
has  been  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  former,  while 
the  argument  of  the  latter  is  summed  up  in  one  or 
two  brief  sentences.  The  plot  of  Xenophon's  po- 
litical romance,  the  Cyropa3dia,  hinges  mainly  on  the 
defection  of  subjects  from  their  lawful  sovereign ; 
and  most  of  the  heroes  of  the  tale,  to  whose  cha- 
racters an  attempt  is  made  to  impart  romantic  in- 
terest, are  distinguished  for  zeal  in  the  cause  of  their 
country's  conqueror. 
His  re-  17.  The  religious  belief  of  Xenophon  in  the  ex- 

llglOUS  .  °  />         1  T      •      • 

belief.  istence,  power,  and  providence  of  the  pagan  deities, 
is  as  full  and  confiding  as  that  of  Herodotus.  His 
polytheistic  orthodoxy  is  perhaps  still  more  complete 
than  that  of  the  Halicarnassian.     The  latter  habi- 

^  i.iv.  12.  sqq. 
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tually  introduces  God  in  the  abstract,  the  unity  of 
the  deity,  rather  than  any  god  in  particular,  as  the 
snprenie  dis])cnser  of  destin}'.  Xenophon  more  scru- 
pulously attributes  the  divine  functions  to  his  own 
favourite  olyects  of  worship;  especially  Jupiter  the 
King,  Apollo,  and  Diana.  He  was  not  only  a  devout 
believer  in  the  arts  of  divination,  but  himself  a  skilful 
practitioner.  His  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  sacrifice,  in 
its  attendant  rite  of  aruspicy,  and  in  omens,  dreams, 
and  prodigies,  is  carried  to  an  excess  unexampled 
in  the  case  of  any  other  Greek  mind  of  equal  acute- 
ness,  and  to  which  so  many  sources  of  enlightenment 
were  accessible.  Several  characteristic  turns  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Anabasis  hinge  on  the  pious  casuistry 
with  wliich  he  endeavours,  at  all  costs,  to  make  out 
the  infallibility  of  divine  manifestations  of  momen- 
tous import,  but  which  even  his  own  account  of  the 
result  represents  as  signally  at  fault. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  with  this  rigid  orthodoxy 
of  religious  faith  and  worship  in  the  proper  sense, 
Xenophon  appears  free  from  credulity  in  regard  to 
those  preternatural  events  or  phenomena,  with  which 
Herodotus  is  so  fond  of  seasoning  his  narrative. 
There  is,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  no  Greek  historian, 
who  shows  less  respect  for  the  purely  marvellous, 
as  distinct  from  the  reliijious  element  of  Greek 
mythology.  He  thus  presents  a  singular,  perhaps 
a  solitary  instance,  of  the  most  undoubting  pagan 
piety,  unaccompanied  by  superstition  in  any  other 
form.  That  something  may  here  be  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Thucydides  on  his  continuator  and  ad- 
mirer, may  reasonably  be  assumed  ;  and  becomes  the 
more  probable  from  the  coincidence,  that  Xenophon's 
contemporary  Philistus,   the  undisguised  imitator  of 
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Thiicydides,  appears  also  to  have  participated  in  this 
honourable  spirit  of  rationalism.     The  other  leading 
historians  of  the  period,  Ctesias,  Theopompus,  Epho- 
rus,  and  Callisthenes,  are  all  more  or  less  prone  to 
indulge  in  the  same  trivial  vein  of  mythological  spe- 
culation, which  runs  through  the  productions  of  the 
Herodoti,  Hellanici,   and   HecataBi  of  the  preceding 
century. 
His  phiio-        In  the  allusions  to  Xenophon's  literary  character, 
sophy.         j-jg  -y  perhaps  as  frequently  honoured  with  the  title  of 
"  Philosopher  "  as  with  that  of"  Historian."     His  pre- 
tensions to  the  former  are  however  feeble,  and  have 
been  omitted  in  our  catalogue  of  his  sources  of  cele- 
brity.    He  is  not  the  author  of  any  properly  philo- 
sophical   Avork ;    and    the   doctrines    interspersed    in 
his  miscellaneous  writings  are  little  remarkable  for 
novelty  or  depth.     His  philosophy,  if  such  it  can  be 
called,  is,  like  his   style,    simple    and  familiar;   con- 
sisting in  a  pleasing  mode  of  shaping  popular  views, 
rather  than  attempts  at  original  theory. 

Of  Xenophon's  relations  as  a  husband  or  a  father, 
we  possess  no  authentic  knowledge,  beyond  the  fact 
of  his  having  had  several  sons.  The  general  tone  of 
his  allusions  to  social  intercourse,  while  far  from  war- 
ranting any  suspicion  of  profligate  habits,  indicates 
at  least  an  indulgent  feeling  towards  those  peculiari- 
ties of  sexual  relation,  which  formed  the  weak  point 
of  the  Socratic  school  of  morality. 
His  lite-  The  style  of  Xenophon  has  been  defined  by  the 

rary  style,  ^nticnt  critics  as  "  meagre  "  or  "  slender,"^  in  its  con- 
trast with  the  dignity  or  brilliancy  of  the  "  lofty,"  and 
the  '*  middle  "  or  "  medium  "  styles.     The  two  former 

1  iVxvoc,  a>/)fX//c.      Marcellin.  Vit.  Thuc.  40.      Dionys.  Halic.  passim  ; 
llcrinoffcnes  de  Form.  Orat.  ii.  p.  396.  sq.  cd.  Porti. 
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cpitliets  apply  with  some  justice  to  tlie  matter,  but 
convey  to  modern  ears  hardly  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
manner  of  his  composition.  His  style  indeed,  in  the 
proper  sense,  has  been  universally  and  justly  admired  ^ 
for  graces  of  no  ordinary  character ;  for  an  easy, 
elegant  simplicity,  and  harmonious  flow  of  expression  ; 
for  perspicuity  of  sense,  and  purity  of  Attic  idiom. 
These  however  are  pleasing  and  attractive,  rather 
than  striking  or  brilliant,  qualities.  Xenophon's  art 
of  composition,  like  his  genius  at  large,  may  be  not 
inappropriately  defined  as  the  perfection  of  medio- 
crit}'.  The  classical  prose  literature  offers  no  near 
parallel  to  it.  The  nearest  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in 
the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod.  Like  Hesiod,  Xeno- 
phon,  in  his  own  simple  manner,  is  not  devoid  of  dig- 
nity ;  and  as  he  seldom  attempts  to  rise  higher,  he  is 
the  less  liable  to  run  into  exaggeration.  His  simpli- 
city more  frequently  dwindles,  especially  in  dialogue, 
into  over-fa!niliarity  or  conversational  gossip.  His 
genius  was  in  all  its  developments  more  of  the  prac- 
tical than  the  imaginative  order.  He  is  consequently 
more  successful  in  history  than  in  fiction.  His  ac- 
counts of  real  events  which  he  himself  witnessed,  are 
often  highly  graphic.  Ijut  his  eftbrts  to  produce  efl:ect 
in  fictitious  narrative  are  apt  to  be  constrained  and 
tediously  circumstantial.  Poverty  of  invention  and 
barrenness  of  incident  are  hence  characteristic  defects 
of  his  great  work  of  fiction,  the  Cyropa3dia.  He  rarely 
indulges  in  figures  of  speech,  poetical  or  rhetorical ; 
and  his  efforts  in  either  department  are  as  rarely 
successful.     The  poetical  terms  and   idioms,  on  tlie 

'  Cicero,  Orator,  9.  19.;  Quintil.  x.  i.  33.  82.;  Dionys.  llal.  De 
Proecip-  Ilistor.  4.;  De  Vett.  Script,  in.  2.  ;  Ars  rhetor,  ii.  9.;  Diog. 
Laert.  §  57. ;  Suid.  in  Xenopb. 
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other  hand,  of  which  he  freely  avails  himself,  are  com- 
monly so  well  chosen,  and  introduced  in  so  easy  and 
natural  a  manner,  as  to  savour  neither  of  alFectation, 
nor  un congeniality  with  the  general  tone  of  his  Attic 
prose.  His  attempts  to  embellish  his  own  pages  by 
citations  from  other  popular  authors  are  limited  chiefly 
to  his  miscellaneous  treatises^,  and  evince,  it  need 
scarcely  be  remarked,  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  national  literature. 

Xenophon's  Speeches  are  generally,  like  his  nar- 
rative text,  simple,  perspicuous,  and  to  the  point. ^ 
Without  pretensions  to  the  logical  acuteness  or  rheto- 
rical power  of  Thucydides,  they  are  free  from  his 
antithetical  subtlety  and  elaborate  dialectics.  Some 
of  them  are  among  the  best  specimens  of  their  author's 
composition,  well  adapted  in  substance  and  expression 
to  the  character  of  the  speakers,  and  distinguished  at 
times  by  much  ethic  and  dramatic  spirit.  The  fault 
into  which  they  are  most  apt  to  run  is  difFuseness ; 
a  fault  here,  as  in  other  cases,  chiefly  observable 
Avhere  his  personal  or  political  sympathies  are  most 
warmly  enlisted,  especially  in  his  self-defensive  ora- 
tions in  the  Anabasis. 

Although  a  man  of  acute  intellect,  and  possessing 
extensive  knowledge  of  human  character,  Xenophon 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  endowed  with  any  fine 
sense  of  comic  humour.  His  own  attempts  at  wit  are 
not  happy ;  and  the  good  things  which  he  places  in 
the  mouths  of  his  actors  are  seldom  remarkable  for 


'  Memor.  i.  ii.  20.  56.  sqq.,  iii.  3.  7.,  ii.  i.  20,  21.,  iv.  ii.  33.;  Apol. 
See.  §  26. ;  Sympos.  ii.  4.  26.,  iii.  6.,  viii.  30.  sq. ;  De  Re  Equ.  i.  1.; 
De  Venat.  i.  1.  sqq.;  Anab.  v.  i.  2.,  i.  viii.  26.;  Cyrop.  ii.  ii.  24. ; 
Scbneid.  ad  loc.  ;  vxii.  v.  28. 

^  Die.  Chrysost.  Orat.  xviii.  p.  480.  ed.  Reiske. 
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point  or  elegance,  often    puerile   or   grossly   indeli- 
cate. 

Xenophon's  collective  works,  as  extant  in  the  iii^  works, 
time  of  Diogenes  Laertius  and  enumerated  by  that 
biographer,  are  the  same  as  those  which  we  now 
possess.  They  are  further  described  by  liim^  as 
comprising  nearly  forty  "  books."  This  description 
also  applies  to  those  in  the  present  collection,  the 
titles  of  which  are  here  subjoined  : 

Hellenica  ;  Anabasis  ;  Cyropsedia  ;  the  Polity  of 
Lacedremon  ;  the  Polity  of  Athens  ;  Iliero  ;  On  the 
Athenian  revenues  ;  Agesilaus  ;  jMemorabilia  of  So- 
crates ;  Apology  of  Socrates ;  The  Symposium,  or 
Banquet ;  On  Domestic  economy  ;  On  the  Equestrian 
art ;  the  Hipparchicus  ;  On  Hunting. 

If,  as  was  customary  with  the  antients,  each  of  the 
received  divisions  of  the  larger  works  is  taken  as  a 
separate  "  book,"  and  the  number  of  the  smaller  tracts 
is  added,  the  whole  amount  to  thirty-seven.^ 

The  order  in  which  the  works  have  here  been  ar- 
ranged is  that  in  which  we  propose  to  examine  them. 
The  first  three,  strictly  narrative  compositions,   de- 

^  In  Xen.  §  56.  sqq. 

-  Other  works  ascribed  to  Xenophon  are  Lives  of  tlie  riiilosophcrs 
(Suid.  in  Xenophon  :  cf.  Diog.  Laert.  in  Vit.  48.)  ;  and  nine  epistles, 
four  preserved  by  Stobajus,  and  five  (from  the  Vatican  library)  pub- 
lished by  Leo  Allatius  in  his  collection  of  Socratic  epistles  (Paris,  lG3o). 
The  first  four  letters  are  printed  in  Thieme's  edition  of  Xenophon, 
vol.  IV. ;  the  whole  nine  in  Weiske's  edition,  vol.  vi. 

In  the  text  of  Jul.  Toll.  Ononi.  (vi.  xxxiii.  143.),  where  mention  is 
made  of  a  Treatise  on  Truth,  and  of  one  on  the  Art  of  Pihetoric,  tlie 
name  Antiplion  (as  written  in  several  MSS.)  ought  probably  to  be 
substituted  fur  tliat  of  Xenophon. 

Concerning  some  citations  by  anticnt  grammarians,  from  Xenophon, 
of  passages  not  now  to  be  found  in  his  works,  see  Kriiger,  Hist.  Philol. 
Studien,  pt.  ii.  p.  Vo. 
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serve  precedence  from  their  bulk,  and  as  the  standard 
productions  of  their  author.  The  ensuing  four  treat 
of  political  questions  immediately  connected  with 
Xenophon's  own  time.  Then  follow  three  biographi- 
cal essays  ;  the  first  in  honour  of  the  leading  person 
who  figures  on  Xenophon's  historical  page ;  the  others 
in  honour  of  the  most  distinguished  contemporary 
sage,  Xenophon's  revered  friend  and  preceptor.  The 
two  following  tracts  contain  supplementary  illustra- 
tions of  the  habits  and  doctrines  of  that  sage.  The 
remaining  three,  On  Horsemanship,  Cavalry  service, 
and  the  Chase,  are  equally  illustrative  of  Xenophon's 
own  habits  and  pursuits. 

The  part  of  the  collection  which  alone  properly 
belongs  to  this  branch  of  our  subject,  are  the  three 
Historical  narratives.  It  has  however,  for  reasons 
explained  in  the  introduction  to  this  volume,  been 
considered  desirable,  in  connecting  our  notices  in 
chief  of  authors  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  their 
productions,  with  that  order  of  composition  from 
which  they  mainly  derive  their  celebrity,  to  extend 
our  critical  commentary  to  their  essays  in  other  de- 
partments. Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  name  a  writer, 
an  acquaintance  with  whose  entire  compositions  is 
more  indispensable  to  a  right  estimate  of  his  own 
srenius. 
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AND  EPAMINONDAS.  ATHENIAN  AFFAIRS.  IPHICRATES.  THRASYBU- 
EUS.  CONOX.  DELINEATION  OF  CHARACTER.  STXLE  IN  THE  NAR- 
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Book  I.    411—405  b.c. 

1.  The  battle  of  Cynossema  is  followed  by  other  engagements  be-   Epitome  of 
tween  the  Spartan  and  Athenian  fleets,  chiefly  to  the  advantage   ^'^"^  ^^^*^ 
of  the  Athenians  under  the  command  of  Alcibiades.     In  the  action 
fought  at  Cyzicus,  Mindarus  the  Spartan  admiral  is  slain. ^ 

In  the  twenty-second  and  twenty-third  years  of  the  war  fortune 
continues  to  favour  the  Athenians,  wlio  reduce  Byzantium  and 
other  neighbouring  towns.- 

In  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  war  Cyrus,  son  of  the  Persian 
king  Darius,  appointed  satrap-in-chief  of  Western  Asia,  largely 
subsidises  the  Lacedairaonians.  Alcibiades  visits  Athens  for  the 
first  time  since  his  exile.  He  is  honourably  received,  and  returns 
to  the  seat  of  war  with  unlimited  powers,  and  reinforcements  of 
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men  and  ships.  During  his  temporary  absence  from  the  main 
body  of  his  fleet,  to  inspect  a  detachment  stationed  at  Phocfea,  his 
lieutenant  Antiochus,  in  disobedience  of  his  orders,  engages  the 
Peloponnesian  force  under  Lysander  at  Notium,  and  is  defeated. 
The  Athenians  lay  this  disaster  to  the  charge  of  Alcibiades;  who 
is  again  degraded  from  his  command,  and  retires  to  the  neigh- 
bouring district  of  Thrace.  Conon  and  nine  other  generals  are 
appointed  in  his  stead.' 

In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  war  Callicratidas,  succeeding 
Lysander  in  the  command  of  the  Peloponnesians,  defeats  Conon 
in  an  action  near  Mitylene,  and  blockades  the  Athenian  fleet  in 
the  harbour  of  that  city.^  In  the  ensuing  twenty-sixth  ^  year  of 
the  war  he  is  himself  vanquished  and  slain  in  the  great  battle  of 
Arginusfe. 

The  Athenian  admirals  are  accused  before  the  Council,  of  ne- 
glecting the  requisite  measures  for  preserving  the  seamen  drifting 
among  the  wrecks  after  the  action.  Upon  this  charge  six  of  the 
accused,  chiefly  at  the  instance  of  Theramenes,  one  of  their  own 
oflicers,  are  condemned  and  suffer  death.* 

Book  II.     405—403  b.c. 

In  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  war  (405 — 404)  Lysander, 
restored  to  the  command  of  the  Peloponnesian  force,  again  turns 
the  tide  of  success  in  favour  of  Sparta.  Alcibiades  warns  the 
Athenian  admirals  of  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  by 
their  incautious  tactics.  Neglecting  his  advice,  they  are  surprised 
and  defeated  in  the  decisive  battle  of  -^gospotami.  Their  whole 
fleet  is  taken  and  destroyed,  and  the  native  Athenian  prisoners 
are  put  to  death. ^ 

Athens,  deserted  by  her  allies,  Samos  alone  excepted,  is  in- 
vested by  the  Peloponnesian  land  force  under  Agis,  and  by  the  fleet 
of  Lysander.  After  several  months'  siege,  she  is  reduced  by  famine 
to  surrender  on  humiliating  terms.  Her  walls  are  destroyed,  and 
the  local  government  is  placed  under  an  executive  body  of  Thirty, 

^  iv.— V.  2  vi    1—18. 

^  vi.  18.  sqq.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  events  here 
described  belong,  as  is  generally  agreed  by  modern  chronologers,  to  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  the  war ;  and  that  the  text  of  Xenophon  (ii.  i.  7.), 
in  which  they  are  assigned  to  the  twenty-fifth,  is  an  error  either  of  the 
Historian  or  his  transcribers.     See  Dodwell,  Chronol.  Xenoph.  ad  loc. 

*  vii.  5  i^ 
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with  a  great  council  of  3000  citizens  in  the  Lacedic-raonian  in- 
terest.' 

Samos  is  reduced  by  Lysander,  twenty-eight  years  and  six 
months  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war.^ 

The  sanguinary  policy  of  the  Thirty,  guided  by  Critias,  who 
acquires  the  chief  sway  in  their  councils,  is  opposed  by  Thera- 
nienes,  one  of  their  own  body;  who,  failing  in  his  efforts  to  in- 
troduce more  moderate  measures,  is,  at  the  instance  of  Critias, 
himself  put  to  death.^ 

Thi-asybulus,  one  of  the  Athenian  admirals  defeated  at  iEgos- 
potami,  occupies  with  a  small  body  of  patriots  the  frontier  Attic 
fortress  of  Phylii.  By  a  series  of  spirited  stratagems  he  obtains 
possession  of  thePiroeus,  and  routs  the  Thirty,  in  a  battle  in  which 
Critias  is  slain.  The  Thirty  are  deposed  by  the  council  of  3000, 
and  retire  to  Eleusis  ;  a  new  executive  body  of  Ten  being  elected 
in  their  stead.  Lysander  hastens  with  a  Lacedaemonian  force  to 
support  the  oligarchal  party.  His  policy  is  counteracted  by  the 
Spartan  king  Pausanias,  who,  jealous  of  Lysander's  influence, 
himself  takes  the  command  of  the  Lacedaemonian  force.  After  a 
few  skirmishes  with  Thrasybulus,  he  arranges  terms  of  accommo- 
dation between  the  contending  parties  in  the  city,  who  amicably 
agree  on  their  future  form  of  republican  government.  A  counter- 
movement  of  the  Thirty  at  Eleusis  is  suppressed,  and  its  leaders 
are  slain.'* 

Book  III.     401—395  b.c. 

The  Lacedaemonians  aid  Cyrus  in  his  revolt  against  his  brother 
Artaxerxes.  After  its  unsuccessful  issue,  they  make  war  on  the 
Persian  satraps  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabazus ;  ostensibly  on 
behalf  of  the  Hellenic  States  in  Asia  Minor,  whose  riorhts  of  self- 
government,  under  Spartan  protection,  are,  through  the  able  ma- 
nagement of  the  Spartiate  general  Dercyllidas,  secured  by  treaty 
against  Persian  encroachment.-'' 

A  Lacedaemonian  force,  invading  Elis,  exacts  redress  from  that 
republic  for  alleged  acts  of  hostility  against  Sparta.  The  Elean 
territory  is  ravaged,  and  the  offenders  purchase  peace  by  the  ces- 
sion of  several  frontier  towns.^ 

Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Agesihius.  A 
conspiracy  formed   by  Cinadon,   a  Lacedaemonian  citizen  of  se- 

'  ii.  iii.  1 — 18.  *  iii.  G.  sq.  ^  iii.  15.  s(jq. 

Mv.  .5  i.  ii.  1— -20.  c  ■^■^   21.  sqq. 
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condary  order,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  government,  is  suppressed 
by  the  Ephori.^ 

Renewed  warlike  preparations  by  Persia  induce  Agesilaus  to 
conduct  a  force  into  Asia.  He  defeats  the  army  of  Tissaphernes, 
and  by  a  skilful  line  of  policy  extends  the  Lacedaemonian  interest 
in  that  country.  Tissaphernes  is  deposed  and  put  to  death  by 
Artaxerxes.2 

Tithraustes,  successor  to  his  satrapy,  by  the  distribution  of 
money  among  leading  citizens  of  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos, 
induces  those  republics  to  engage  in  a  hostile  league  against 
Sparta.  The  Athenians  have  no  share  in  the  Persian  gold,  but 
from  patriotic  motives  join  the  alliance.  A  Spartan  force  invades 
Boeotia  in  two  divisions  ;  one  under  Lysander,  the  other  under 
king  Pausanias.  Lysander  is  defeated  by  the  Thebans,  and  him- 
self slain  at  Haliartus  ;  Pausanias  effects  his  retreat  on  humiliating 
terms.  On  reaching  home  he  is  degraded  from  his  royal  office 
and  condemned  to  death,  but  escapes  the  execution  of  his  sentence 
by  flight  to  Tegea.3 

Book  IV.     395— {388  b.c. 

Agesilaus  is  recalled  from  Asia  to  attend  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian interests  in  Greece.^  On  his  way  home,  by  forced  marches 
through  Thessaly,  he  hears  that  Aristodemus,  guardian  of  his 
young  colleague  Agesipolis  (successor  of  Pausanias),  bad  been  vic- 
torious over  the  hostile  confederacy  in  an  action  near  Corinth^, 
and  that  the  Peloponncsian  fleet  under  Pisander  had  shortly  before 
been  vanquished  and  dispersed  at  Cuidus,  by  the  joint  naval  forces 
of  Athens  and  Persia  under  Conon.^  Crossing  into  Boeotia,  he  de- 
feats the  allies  at  Coronea.7  The  operations  of  the  war  are  then 
concentrated  around  Corinth,  where  a  strong  party  espouses  the 
cause  of  Sparta.^  Success  continues  to  attend  her  arms,  under  the 
able  guidance  of  Agesilaus.  His  career  of  prosperity  is  checked 
by  the  Athenian  generals  Iphicrates  and  Callias,  who  cut  off  and 
destroy  a  large  body  of  the  best  Spartan  troops  near  Sicyon.^ 

Agesilaus  crosses  into  Northern  Greece,  to  support  the  friendly 
State  of  Calydon  against  the  aggressions  of  the  Acarnaniaus,  who, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance,  are  reduced  to  submission.  Ao-e- 
sipolis  makes  an  abortive  incursion  into  the  Argive  territory.io 

^  iii-  ^  iv.  ^  V.  *  I  il,  1.  sqq. 

5  ii.  9.  sqq.  «  iii.  10.  sq.  v  [\[    15    gq^^_ 
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After  tlic  battle  of  Ciildu?,  Conon  and  Pliarnabazus,  with  the 
combined  Athenian  and  Persian  fleets,  obtain  the  mastery  of  the 
sea,  and  ravage  the  coasts  of  the  hostile  States  of  Peloponnesus. 
Conon,  aided  by  funds  from  the  Persian  king,  restores  the  -walls  of 
Athens,  destroyed  by  Lysander.^ 

The  Lacedagmonians  dispatch  Antalcidas,  with  overtures  for  a 
general  peace  under  the  mediation  of  Artaxerxcs,  to  the  satrap 
Tiribazus  (successor  of  Tithraustes).  Their  proposals  are  favour- 
ably received  by  that  officer,  but  discountenanced  by  other  ad- 
visers of  the  Persian  king  ;  and  desultory  war  continues  on  the 
Asiatic  coasts.  In  an  action  fought  in  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  between 
the  Lacedaemonians  under  Therimachus,  and  an  Athenian  land  force 
under  Thrasybulus,  the  Spartan  commander  is  defeated  and  slain. 
Thrasybulus  is  soon  after  assassinated  at  Aspendus,  by  the  native 
peasantry,  in  revenge  for  acts  of  violence  committed  by  his  troops. 
In  a  subsequent  engagement  between  Anaxibius,  successor  in 
command  to  Therimachus,  and  Iphicrates  successor  to  Thrasy- 
bulus, the  Spartan  is  again,  by  the  superior  tactics  of  his  adver- 
sary, surprised,  defeated  with  heavy  loss,  and  himself  slain. ^ 

Book  V.     388—376  n.c. 

Hostilities  are  carried  on  between  the  Spartan  and  Atlienian 
sea  and  land  forces  on  the  coasts  of  -ZEgina  and  Attica,  chiefly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Spartans.  Teleutias,  with  a  Peloponnesian 
squadron,  entering  the  Pirteus,  captures  or  damages  a  number  of 
Athenian  vessels.  Antalcidas,  about  the  same  time,  with  a  power- 
ful fleet,  restores  the  naval  superiority  of  Sparta  on  the  Asiatic 
coast.3 

Lender  the  auspices  of  Artaxerxcs,  peace  is  concluded  on  the 
terms  formerly  proposed  by  Antalcidas.  Of  these  the  more  im- 
portant were,  that  the  privilege  of  independent  govcrnnaent  should 
be  restored  to  the  Avhole  body  of  Hellenic  states,  except  those  of 
continental  Asia,  which  pass  under  the  sovereignty  of  Persia,  and 
the  islands  of  Lemnos,  Scyros,  and  Imbros,  which  revert  to  their 
former  dependence  on  Athens.* 

After  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  the  Lacedaemonians,  on 
former  grounds  of  olfence  against  the  Mantineans,  summon  tliem 
to  dismantle  their  city  of  its  walls.  On  their  refusal,  king  Agesi- 
l)olis  invades  the  Mantinean  territory,  and  destroys  both  walls  and 

'  viii.  1—11.  ^  vili.  12.  sqq.  ^  i.  1  —  21).  ^  i.  29.  sqq. 
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city,  which  the  inhabitants  bind  themselves  not  to  rebuild,  but  to 
reside  in  scattered  villages  in  the  open  country.  In  the  State  of 
Phlius  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  is  also  established,  by  a  forced 
restoration  of  her  exiled  partisans  to  their  political  rights.  ^ 

Envoys  arrive  at  Lacediemon  from  the  Greek  colonies  of  Acan- 
thus and  Apollonia  in  Thrace,  craving  protection  against  the 
neighbour  State  of  Olynthus,  whose  ambitious  designs  they  de- 
scribe as  dangerous  to  the  Lacedasmonian  interest  in  the  north. 
A  force  is  accordingly  dispatched  to  Thrace,  in  two  divisions,  the 
first  under  the  command  of  Eudamidas,  the  second  under  that  of 
Phoebidas.2 

The  latter  commander,  when  at  Thebes  on  his  march  northward, 
is  induced  by  the  polemarch  Leontiades,  leader  of  a  malcontent 
Boeotian  faction,  to  seize  the  Theban  acropolis,  or  "  Cadmea." 
The  Spartan  government,  at  the  instance  of  Agesilaus,  sanction 
this  outrage,  and  cause  Ismenias,  the  fellow-polemarch  and  rival 
of  Leontiades,  to  be  put  to  death.^ 

After  a  vigorous  campaign,  the  Lacedaemonian  force  before 
Olynthus  is  routed  and  dispersed,  and  its  commander  Teleutias 
slain.^ 

By  a  series  of  coercive  measui-es,  Agesilaus  secures  the  ascen- 
dancy of  Sparta  in  the  still  unsettled  republic  of  Phlius.^ 

Olynthus  is  reinvested  by  a  more  powerful  Spartan  force  under 
king  Agesipolis.  After  his  death  from  disease,  the  Olynthians 
are  reduced  by  famine  to  accept  terms  of  submission,  and  to  rank 
among  the  dependent  states  of  Sparta.*^ 

The  exiled  Theban  patriots,  by  a  bold  series  of  stratagems, 
destroy  the  traitor  Leontiades,  and  other  leading  members  of  the 
usurping  oligarchy,  and  constrain  the  Spartan  garrison  to  surren- 
der the  Cadmea,  and  quit  the  Theban  territory."  A  Lacedgemonian 
army  invades  Boeotia  under  king  Cleombrot us,  who  returns  home 
after  an  ineffective  campaign,  leaving  a  Spartan  force  at  Thespis, 
a  town  in  the  Sparto-Boeotian  interest.  The  Thebans  reassert 
their  ascendancy  over  the  remaining  states  of  that  country.  After 
some  vacillation,  the  Athenians  are  induced  to  side  with  Thebes, 
partly  by  a  treacherous  inroad  of  Sphodrias,  the  Spartan  harraost 
of  Thespis,  into  their  territory.^  Agesilaus  conducts  another 
large  army  against  Thebes.  On  his  retirement,  after  an  issueless 
campaign,  the  charge  of  the  Spartan  interest  in  Boeotia  devolves 

1  ii.  1—10.  •  ii.  11—24.  ^  jj,  25—36.  ^  iii.   1—9. 

'"  iii.  10—17.  6  iii.  18—26.  ''  iv.  1—12.  s  j^^  i3-_33. 
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ou  PhoebiJas,  who  is  shortly  afterwards  defeated  and  sUxin  by  the 
Thebans.  Two  other  abortive  expeditions  are  fitted  out  against 
Thebes,  one  under  Agcsilaus,  the  other  under  Cleombrotus.' 

Several  naval  actions  are  fought  between  the  Spartan?*  and 
Athenians,  chiefly  in  favour  of  Atliens.  Timotheus  with  a  power- 
ful fleet  reestablishes  her  interest  in  the  isle  of  Corcyra.'^ 

Book  VI.    37o  —  369  b.  c. 

The  Thebans  invade  Phocis,  but  on  the  approach  of  Lacedae- 
monian succours  under  Cleombrotus,  retire  within  their  own 
frontier.-' 

Polydamas,  of  Pharsalus  in  Thessaly,  solicits  aid  from  Sparta 
against  Jason  of  Pherae,  who  had  already,  by  a  steady  course  of 
ambitious  policy,  made  himself  supreme  over  great  part  of  Thes- 
saly, and  whom  Polydamas  represents  as  aspiring  to  the  dominion 
of  all  Greece.     But  the  Lacedaemonians  decline  to  interfere* 

Hostilities  continue  between  Athens  and  Sparta  on  the  coasts  of 
Zante  and  Corcyra.  Mnasippus,  sent  with  a  Spartan  fleet  against 
the  Corcyraeans,  is  defeated  and  slain  under  the  walls  of  their  city. 
The  discomfited  force  returns  home  ;  and  Iphicrates,  arriving  from 
Athens  with  sixty  ships,  captures  a  Syracusan  squadron  sent  in 
aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians.'^ 

In  a  convention  held  at  Sparta,  terms  of  pacification  are  arranged 
between  Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  for  themselves  and  their  respec- 
tive allies,  but  are  rejected  by  the  Thebans,  as  trenching  on  tlieir 
privilege  as  leaders  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy.'^  Cleombrotus 
upon  this,  invading  Boeotin,  is  defeated  and  slain  in  the  great 
battle  of  Leuctra.^ 

The  Athenians,  and  Jason  of  Thessaly,  decline  a  proposal  from 
Thebes  to  unite  in  a  general  attack  on  Sparta,  for  the  permanent 
humiliation  of  that  republic.  Jason,  after  visiting  Thebes  in 
person,  and  dissuading  its  rulers  from  violent  measures,  is  assas- 
sinated on  his  return  home  in  his  own  residence  at  Pherae.^ 

The  blow  inflicted  on  the  vSi)artan  power  at  Leuctra,  encourages 
the  Mantineans  and  other  minor  States  of  Peloponnesus  to  assert 
their  right  of  independent  action.  The  ]\Iantineans  rebuild  their 
city,  and  under  the  auspices  of  Athens  a  new  league  is  formed, 
for  enforcing  the  privilege  of  self-government  guaranteed  by  the 
ti'eaty  of  Antalcidas.     Dissensions  arising  between  Mantinea  and 

•  iv.  34— 59. 
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Tegea,  the  Laceda3monians  espouse  the  cause  of  the  latter,  the 
Thebans  of  the  former  State.  Agesilaus  conducts  an  army  into 
Arcadia,  and,  after  a  complicated  course  of  manoeuvres  without 
results,  returns  to  Sparta.^  The  Thebans  soon  after,  entering 
Peloponnesus,  and  uniting  their  force  to  that  of  the  Mantineans, 
invade  and  ravage  the  Lacedaemonian  territory. ^ 

The  Athenians,  after  a  keen  discussion  in  council,  resolve  on 
befriending  Sparta  in  her  present  emergency.  Iphicrates,  with  a 
strong  force,  is  dispatched  to  interc-pt  tlie  retreat  of  the  Thebans  ; 
but  the  latter,  outraanceuvring  their  opponent,  effect  their  return 
home  unmolested.^ 

Book  VII.     369—362  b.  c. 

Early  in  the  following  year,  an  alliance  is  contracted  between 
Athens  and  Sparta.  Their  combined  forces  occupy  the  Corinthian 
isthmus,  in  order  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  Theban  ai'my  into 
Peloponnesus.  The  Thebans  attack  and  disperse  the  Lacedae- 
monian troops  stationed  in  defence  of  the  Pass  of  Oneum,  and 
effect  a  junction  with  their  Peloponnesian  confederates.  Dionysius 
of  Syracuse  sends  succours  to  the  Spartans.  After  ravaging  the 
country  round  Corinth,  the  Boeotian  army  recrosses  the  isthmus."* 

The  Arcadian  States  form  a  separate  league  for  their  own  pro- 
tection, and  defeat  a  Spartan  force  at  Asine.  Archidamus,  son 
of  Agesilaus,  defeats,  in  their  turn,  the  combined  forces  of  Ar- 
cadia and  Argos  at  Midea.  A  conference  of  Hellenic  States  is 
held  at  Susa,  for  the  establishment  of  peace  under  Persian 
mediation.  The  terms  sanctioned  by  the  Persian  court,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Pelopidas,  being  unduly  favourable  to  Thebes,  are 
accepted  by  that  republic  alone,  and  the  negotiation  falls  to  the 
ground.^  The  Thebans  cross  into  Peloponnesus  under  the 
command  of  Epaminondas,  who  occupies  Achaia,  but  fails  in  his 
attempt  to  establish  Theban  ascendancy  over  the  States  of  tliat 
country. "^  A  detailed  account  is  given  of  transactions  in  the 
small  republics  of  Sicyon  and  Phlius.^ 

A  special  alliance  is  contracted  between  the  Arcadians  and 
Athenians.  Peace  is  also  concluded  between  Thebes  and  Co- 
rinth ;  the  latter  engaging  to  preserve  strict  neutrality  in  regard 
to  the  contending  interests.^ 

^v.  1— 22.  2^.23—32.  2  v.33.  sqq.  *  i.  1— 22. 
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War  breaks  out  between  the  Eleans  and  the  Arcadians,  who 
occupy  the  Elean  territory.  The  Lacedaiinonians  take  part  with 
Elis,  the  Thebans  with  Arcadia.  The  Lacedasmonians  are  beaten 
by  the  Arcadians  in  an  action  near  Cromnus  ;  and  the  victors 
storm  a  Laccdajmonian  entrenched  position.  Tiic  Arcadian  States, 
without  the  sanction  of  their  Tiieban  allies,  conclude  peace  and 
renew  friendly  relations  with  Elis.^  Epaminondas  upon  tliis 
enters  Peloponnesus  with  a  large  force,  for  the  security  of  the 
Theban  interest  in  that  country,  and  establishes  his  head  quarters 
at  Tegea,  a  friendly  Arcadian  city.  Passing  unopposed  into  La- 
conia,  he  again  ravages  the  country  round  Sparta,  but  without 
venturing  to  assault  the  city.  Returning  into  Arcadia,  he  attacks 
and  defeats  the  combined  Peloponnesian  and  Athenian  armies  at 
Mantinea.  His  own  death  prevents  the  achievement  of  a  com- 
plete victory,  and  by  mutual  consent  of  the  combatants  the  battle 
ends,  without  decisive  success  on  either  side.- 

2.  This  work  comprises  the  History  of  Greece,  or  pian, 
such  portions  of  it  as  the  author  judged  worthy  of  troliTand 
treatment,  during  a  period  of  forty-eight  years,  com-  "'ateriais. 
niencing  where  Thucydides  breaks  off,  in  111  j?.c., 
and  terminating  in  362  B.C.  It  has  no  pretension  to 
that  unity  of  action  which  distinguishes  the  subject 
of  Herodotus,  or  the  original  design  of  Thucydides. 
The  iirst  part  is  the  conclusion  of  the  latter  author's 
great  but  unfinished  historical  epopee.  The  new 
series  of  events,  which  forms  the  sequel,  hence  stands 
in  no  proper  epic  relation  to  that  which  precedes. 
Nor  can  the  close  of  the  narrative,  the  battle  of  Man- 
tinea,  advance  any  such  claim  to  a  just  epic  conclu- 
sion, as  the  defeat  of  Xerxes  in  Herodotus,  or  the 
capture  of  Athens  in  tlie  original  design  of  Thucy- 
dides. Instead  of  forming,  like  each  of  those  events, 
an  epoch  of  settlement  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  tlie 
victory  and  death    of  Epaminondas  tended,  as   Xe- 

1  iv.  12—40.  2  V. 
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noplion  himself  remarks,  still  more  to  disturb  and 
perplex  them.  But  if  not  in  a  literary  sense  a  satis- 
factory consummation,  it  was  the  best  at  the  author's 
disposal.  The  principal  features  of  Grecian  history 
subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Athens,  are  the  rise  of  The- 
ban  power  at  the  expense  of  Sparta,  and  the  ultimate 
humiliation  of  the  latter  state  by  the  Theban  patri- 
ots Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas.  With  the  death  of 
Epaminondas  the  brief  ascendancy  of  Thebes,  and 
the  political  system  of  which  he  had  made  her  the 
centre,  were  brought  to  an  end.  The  battle  of  Man- 
tinea  hence  forms,  in  so  far,  a  historical  catastrophe ; 
not  indeed  of  so  definite  a  nature  as  the  issue  of  the 
Persian,  or  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  but  one  which, 
introducing,  as  Xenophon  observes,  a  new  series  of 
complications  in  Grecian  history,  may  at  least  rank 
as  the  winding  up  of  the  previous  series.  Had  Thu- 
cydides  lived  long  enough  to  complete  his  design, 
and  had  Xenophon,  instead  of  taking  up  his  prede- 
cessor's interrupted  tale,  commenced  with  the  reign 
of  the  Thirty  tyrants,  his  narrative  would  have  pos- 
sessed about  as  much  historical  unity  as  was  consistent 
with  the  materials  at  his  command. 

The  work  as  it  stands,  inferior  as  it  is  to  that  of 
Thucydides  in  extent  of  research,  narrative  power, 
and  impartial  judgement,  may  yet  rank  as  an  au- 
thentic or  even  critical  history.  It  claims  this  cha- 
racter, partly  as  treating  solely  of  contemporaneous 
events,  in  many  of  which  the  author  was  engaged; 
partly  as  treating  them,  in  regard  to  the  main  his- 
torical facts,  with  a  due  respect  for  truth.  In  one 
sense  it  may  even  pretend  to  a  more  strictly  practical 
character  than  the  work  of  Thucydides,  its  entire 
freedom  from  those  excursions  on  legendary  matters, 
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ill  wliicli  Thucydides  at  times  indulges.  There  is  no 
writer  of  antiquity  who,  in  his  properly  historical 
works,  confines  himself  to  real  history  more  closely 
than  Xeno[)hon.  For  his  knowledge  of  transactions 
in  which  he  was  not  himself  engaged,  he  seems  to 
have  been  still  more  dependent  than  Thucydides  on 
oral  communications.  He  nowhere  alludes  to  any 
kind  of  written  authority,  public  or  private. 

The  narrative  subdivides  itself,  by  the  tenor  of  its  'ivii.nrtitc 
own  subject,  into  three  parts  or  periods.     The  first  or  tiie  ''' 
comprises,   in  books  i. — ii.,  the  closing  years  of  the  '"''J'^^'^'- 
Peloponnesian  war,  with  the  ensuing  events  at  Athens 
down   to    the   expulsion   of    the  Thirty    tyrants,   in  - 
403  B.C.     Beino;  written   under  Attic  feelino-s  and 
impressions,  and  centred  througliout  on  the  affairs  of 
Athens,  this  part  might  not  improperly  be  designated, 
for  distinction  sake,   Xenophon's  Athenian   history, 
or  "  Attica."     The  second  part,  book  in.  i. — iv,,  is 
little  less  exclusively  tlie  history  of  Lacedicmon,  from 
the  commencement  of  her  war  with  the  satraps  of 
Asia  Minor  in  399  b.  c,  to  the  formation  of  the  Co- 
rinthian  leao;ue  ao;ainst  her  in  395  B.C.     The  third 
part  is  the  general  History  of  Greece,  from  tliat  date 
to  the  battle  of  Man  tinea. 

Between  the  first  and  second  of  these  parts  is  a 
gap  of  about  four  years,  403 — 399  B.C.;  the  only 
notice  taken  of  the  events  of  those  years,  being  the 
very  inadequate  reason  which  the  author  assigns  for 
havins:  overlooked  them.  On  concluding:  his  ac- 
count  of  the  aftairs  of  Athens  in  the  second  book, 
he  commences  the  third  by  stating  that,  after  these 
transactions,  Cyrus  requested  and  obtained  from  the 
Spartans  aid  in  his  campaign  against  his  brother; 
and  that  a  Lacedajmonian  squadron,  sent  to  the  coast 
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of  Cilicia,  prevented  the  satrap  of  that  province 
from  obstructing  the  march  of  the  rebel  army.  The 
expedition  of  Cyrus,  he  adds,  "  how  he  collected 
"  his  forces  and  marched  against  his  brother;  how  he 
"  himself  fell  in  the  battle  fought  between  them,  and 
"  how  the  Greeks  in  his  service  effected  their  retreat 
"  to  the  sea,  has  been  related  by  Themistogenes  of 
"  Syracuse."^  The  book  here  attributed  to  Themi- 
stojxenes  is,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  Anabasis  of 
Xenophon,  which  for  some  mysterious  reason  he  has 
endeavoured,  or  affected,  to  pass  off  as  the  production 
of  another  person. 

The  expedition  itself  was  an  enterprise  belonging 
properly  not  to  the  Greek  but  the  Persian  annals. 
Viewing  it  however,  as  Xenophon  seems  to  have 
done,  in  the  former  light,  his  reason  for  omitting  it 
from  a  work  purporting  to  be  a  general  history  of 
Greece,  that  it  had  already  been  separately  treated 
by  another  writer,  is  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
He  offers  no  apology  for  his  silence  regarding  Greek 
affairs  at  home  during  those  four  years.  It  is  true  that 
the  proper  subjects  for  historical  composition  were, 
in  his  time,  understood  to  be  limited  chiefly  to  wars 
waged  by  the  confederate  states,  among  themselves 
or  against  foreign  enemies ;  while  the  details  of  in- 
ternal politics,  with  the  general  progress  of  society, 
were  overlooked.  And  this  was  certainly  a  period  of 
political  lull  and  repose,  owing  partly  to  the  exhaus- 
tion consequent  on  the  Peloponnesian  war,  partly  to 
the  vigour  with  which  Sparta  enforced  her  supremacy, 
by  checking  an}'-  attempt  at  energetic  action  unless 
directed  by  herself.     But  a  more  diligent  Avriter  even 
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of  this  period  (such  as  Thucydides)  would  hardly 
have  failed  at  least  to  examine  the  causes  of  this  pro- 
longed state  of  inactivity.  He  would  have  brouglit 
the  tranquillity  which  prevailed,  into  connexion  Avith 
the  past  and  future  periods  of  disturbance.  He  would 
have  shown  how  the  oppressive  policy  of  Sparta 
alienated  her  former  friends,  and  irritated  her  lately 
intimidated  rivals  to  renewed  hostility.  The  adven- 
tures of  Conon  after  his  defeat  at  iEgospotami,  the 
preparations  in  which  he  was  engaged  for  restoring 
the  fortunes  of  Athens,  with  the  measures  adopted  at 
home  to  reconsolidate  her  shattered  political  system, 
might  also  have  suggested  themselves  to  an  Attic 
writer  of  more  comprehensive  views,  as  legitimate 
materials  for  imparting  to  this  portion  of  his  text, 
completeness  in  itself  and  connexion  with  the  re- 
mainder. To  Xenophon  these  topics  offered  little 
interest,  beino;  neither  themselves  of  a  strikinir  elm- 
racter,  nor  congenial  to  his  Spartan  sympathies.  He 
has  therefore,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  "  skipped  over" 
altogether  the  four  years,  from  the  winding  up  of 
the  affairs  of  Athens  in  403  b.  c.  to  the  commence- 
ment of  Thimbron's  campaign  (399  B.C.)  against  the 
Persian  satraps.^ 

^  Xenophon  distinctly  makes  the  Spartan  wars  against  Ells,  described 
by  him  in  iii.  ii.  21.  sqq.,  contemporaneous  with  the  campaigns  of  Dcr- 
cyllidas  in  Asia  in  3!J9 — 397  n.c.  The  chronology  of  Dioilorus  pre- 
ferred by  Grote,  which  places  those  wars  in  402 — 400  n.c,  may  possibly 
be  better  in  itself;  but  we  cannot  admit  with  Grote  (note  to  vol.  x. 
p.  316.)  that  the  language  of  Xenophon  can,  by  any  reasonable  latitude 
of  interpretation,  be  made  to  harmonise  with  the  arrangement  of  Dio- 
dorus.  Dodwell,  and  after  him  Clinton  and  Thirlwall,  without  any 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  authors,  adopt  the  date  of  401,  which 
agrees  with  neither.  Kriiger  (ad  Clint,  an.  400)  and  Sievcrs  (Ge« 
schichte  Griechenl.  p.  382.)  prefer  the  date  of  Xcnoj>lion  ;  as  wc  liavo 
here  also  done  ;  to  the  extent  at  least  of  being  convinced   that  Xcno- 
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3.  Xenoplion  nowhere  appears  to  greater  advantage 
as  a  Historian  than  in  the  first  two  books  of  the 
Hellenica.  This  part  of  the  work  being  a  continua- 
tion of  Thucydides,  whose  history  must  therefore 
have  been  habitually  in  his  hands,  it  might  seem  as 
if  the  mantle  of  his  predecessor  had  been  spread  for 
the  time,  however  loosely,  over  his  shoulders.  His 
narrative  is  here  both  more  dignified,  more  full  of 
matter,  and  more  apparently  free  from  prejudice, 
than  any  other  portion  of  his  text.  It  was  probably 
compiled  before  his  Laconian  partialities  were  fully 
matured,  and  when  afterwards  finally  digested,  may 
have  retained  the  impressions  under  which  it  was 
first  designed.  His  characteristic  indiiFerence  to 
local  Athenian  politics,  tended  to  place  him  beyond 
the  reach  of  secondary  influences  in  his  account  of 
the  party  struggles  of  this  period.  In  describing  the 
tyranny  of  the  Thirty  and  its  overthrow,  his  sym- 
pathies are  entirely  on  the  constitutional  side.  He 
manifests  a  cordial  detestation  of  the  Tyrants,  with  a 
warm  interest  in  the  cause,  and  admiration  for  the 
character  of  Thrasybulus.  He  enlarges  at  times  in 
glowing  language  on  his  victorious  progress,  and  on 
the  humiliating  defeats  sustained  by  the  hostile  fac- 
tion from  within  the  city,  and  by  their  Lacedasmo- 
nian  supporters  from  without.  Perhaps  the  strongest 
argument  of  the  genuine  Attic  feeling  which  here 
guided  his  pen,  is  to  be  found  in  the  testimony  borne 

plion's  real  view  of  the  case,  whether  right  or  wrong,  was  that  which 
his  words  express,  taken  in  their  natural  sense.  Nor,  careless  as  he 
occasionally  is  of  historical  precision,  can  we  believe  that  he  could  ever 
have  made  a  mistake  of  three  years  in  the  date  of  events  with  which 
he  was  contemporaneous ;  and  writing  too  on  the  Elean  territory,  on  the 
very  spot  where  those  events  took  place,  and  where  everything  concern- 
ing theiu  must  have  been  matter  of  notoriety. 
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at  the  close  \  to  tlie  beneficial  influence  which  the  re- 
turn to  democratic  forms  exercised  on  the  fortunes  <jf 
the  republic.  This  passage  seems  to  vouch  for  his 
own  conviction  that  democracy,  whatever  its  defects 
in  theory,  was  better  adapted  to  liis  own  country  than 
any  other  form  of  government.  It  also  conveys  an 
indirect  compliment  to  Athens,  and  a  declaration  of 
interest  in  her  affairs,  which  written,  as  its  terms 
evince,  long  posterior  to  his  banishment,  proves,  witii 
other  evidence  to  be  adduced  in  the  sequel,  that 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  destiny,  the  vestal 
fire  of  Attic  patriotism  was  never  extinguished  in  his 
bosom. 

AVhile  Xenophon  thus  stigmatises  the  ferocious 
tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  lie  no  less  clearly  marks  his 
abhorrence  of  the  conduct  of  the  old  democratic  ijo- 
vernment,  in  the  lamentable  affair  of  the  Six  admirals. 
His  account  of  this  transaction  has  been  censured, 
and  not  altogether  without  reason,  as  meagre  and  in- 
distinct. 13ut  the  alleged  defects  may  Avith  greater 
justice  be  sought  in  the  matter  treated  than  in  the 
mode  of  treatment ;  in  the  vindictive  cruelty  and  levity 
of  the  Athenian  populace,  who  refused  to  submit  the 
case  to  that  dispassionate  investigation,  which  the 
first  principles  of  justice  and  the  law  of  their  own 
community  prescribed ;  who,  without  hearing  wit- 
nesses, and  in  violation  of  one  of  their  own  favourite 
statutes,  hurried  to  execution  six  patriotic  citizens, 
not  many  days  after  they  had,  at  a  time  when  the  for- 
tunes of  Athens  depended  on  the  issue  of  a  single 
battle,  won  for  her  one  of  the  most  decisive  victories 
in  the  annals  of  her  military  achievement. 

Among  other  proofs    of  Xeuophon's   impartiality, 
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it  may  be  remarked,  that  while  one  eminent  modern 
authority  ^  has  taxed  him  with  "  studiously  keeping 
"back  the  case  against  the  admirals,"  in  order  to  throw 
odium  on  the  democracy,  another^  attributes  his  ne- 
glect to  bring  out  the  full  merits  of  their  case,  to  a 
"  fear  of  giving  offence  to  his  Spartan  patrons  ;"  those 
"  who  took  the  lead  against  the  accused"  being  "instru- 
"  ments  of  the  oligarchal  party."  An  arbiter  charged 
with  undue  favour  to  each  litigant,  may  reasonably 
be  presumed  to  have  dealt  equal  justice  to  both.^ 
Laceda;-  The  portiou   of  the    Hellenica  which    has    above 

history.  been  classed  as  its  second  period,  may  not  perhaps 
appear  deserving,  either  in  respect  to  its  own  bulk 
or  the  time  which  it  embraces,  of  being  set  apart 
in  so  marked  a  manner.  It  derives  however,  from 
the  mode  in  which  the  narrative  is  concentrated 
round  the  affairs  of  Sparta,  a  distinctness  of  character, 
similar  to  that  which  the  first  period  derives  from  a 
like  concentration  round  the  affairs  of  Athens.  Those 
of  the  other  Greek  states  are  noticed,  in  so  far  only 
as  was  necessary  to  describe  the  measures  taken  by 
Sparta  for  maintaining  her  supremacy.  The  wars 
carried  on  by  Laceda^mon,  during  the  four  years 
from  399  to  395  B.C.,  under  Thimbron,  Dercyllidas, 
and  Agesilaus,  against  the  satraps  of  Asia  Minor, 
form  the  main  subject,  and  are  treated  in  copious 
detail.  The  Historian  was  now  a  banished  man, 
living  under  Spartan  protection.  Full  scope  is 
accordingly  given  to  his  Laconian  sympathies,  but 
as  yet  without  those  more  palpable  signs  of  ill-will 
towards  other  states,  the  occasion  for  which  first 
arose  with  the  subsequent  European  quarrels. 

^  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.24S.  ^  Sec  Appendix  M. 

3  Thirlwnll,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  123— 12G. 
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In  the  third  period  the  confederacy  resumes  its  Hc-iienic 
free  course  of  political  action,  suspended  since  the  "'"'^" 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Athens,  Thebes,  and 
Argos,  subsidised  by  Persia,  unite  for  the  common 
object  of  shaking  off  the  Spartan  yoke.  Of  this  league 
tlie  most  important  member  was  Thebes,  lately  the 
principal  ally  of  her  present  adversary,  her  struggle 
with  whom  for  equality  of  rights,  in  the  war  now 
commenced,  gradually  became  a  fierce,  and  in  the 
end  successful  contest  for  supremacy.  Athens,  in 
the  course  of  the  same  vicissitudes,  was  content  to 
play  a  middle  part,  siding  with  one  or  other  of  the 
two  chief  combatants,  as  her  feelings  or  interests 
might  dictate.  The  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  work 
is  written  under  the  full  and,  as  will  be  seen,  baneful 
influence  of  the  author's  Laconian  partialities. 

Each  of  these  divisions  of  the  Hellenica  contains  Xt 


kcno- 


plion  3  per- 


sona 


evidence,  not  only  of  the  political  feelings,  but  of  the 

more  immediate  personal  impressions  under  which  it  ^f  11'?'^°^ 

was  written.     It  is  a  reasonable,  if  not  a  necessary  '^^•^'"^ 

1  1  r>  11  1  r-     '      described. 

supposition,  that  the  first  two  books  were  the  first 
composed ;  and  the  characteristic  features  of  their 
composition  seem  to  evince,  that  their  materials  were 
compiled  contemporaneously  witli  the  events  and  on 
the  spot.  The  author's  descriptions  of  the  landing  of 
Alcibiades,  of  the  proceedings  against  the  admirals, 
of  the  last  days  and  death  of  Theramenes,  of  the  war 
of  the  Piraeus,  indicate  in  their  truthful  reality  an 
immediate  knowledge  of,  and  interest  in,  the  scenes  de- 
scribed. Xenophon  could  not  indeed  at  that  time  have 
contemplated  a  continuation  of  Thucydides,  who  was 
still  alive  and  engaged  in  writing.  It  is  more  likely 
that  he  had  planned,  in  the  first  instance,  an  inde- 
pendent  history;  no  part  of  his  predecessor's  work 
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having  been  published  till  after  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  It  was  on  the  appearance  probably 
of  the  first  seven  books  of  Thucydides,  followed  at  no 
distant  interval  by  his  death,  and  by  the  consignment 
of  the  unfinished  eighth  book  to  Xenophon  for  publi- 
cation, that  he  was  led  to  arrange  his  own  materials 
in  their  present  form,  as  a  continuation  of  the  incom- 
plete text  of  his  predecessor. 

Similar  traces  of  personal  knowledge  are  observable 
in  the  transactions  of  the  second  period,  and  the 
earlier  years  of  the  third.  That  Xenophon  attended 
Agesilaus  on  his  campaigns  in  Asia  and  Northern 
Greece,  we  know  from  himself;  and  this  part  of  his 
narrative  is  a  careful  chronicle  of  his  patron's  acts. 
There  can  also  be  little  doubt  that  he  passed  the  pre- 
vious years,  in  great  part  at  least,  in  Asia  with  the 
Lacedaemonian  army.  Here,  too,  several  of  his  scenes 
are  worked  up  with  the  precision  of  an  eye-witness.^ 
The  last  passage  of  the  Hellenica  in  which  similar 
signs  can  be  discerned  of  his  presence  at  the  event 
described,  is  his  graphic  account  of  the  check  given 
to  the  pride  of  his  Spartan  patron  at  Corinth,  by  the 
sudden  intelligence  of  a  great  disaster.^  Down  to 
this  date,  392  B.C.,  Xenophon  was  still  probably  at- 
tached to  the  suite  of  Agesilaus.  His  permanent 
settlement  at  Scillus  may  have  taken  place  about  the 
close  of  the  same  year.^  Hence,  although  many  parts 
of  his  subsequent  narrative  show  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  public  affairs  derived  from  primary  sources, 
there  is  no  similar  evidence  of  his  descriptions  being 
founded  on  personal  observation. 

As   the  crisis  of  Grecian   history,    around  which 

^  III.  i.  10.  sqq.,  iv.  i.  3.  sq.  ^  iv.  v.  7.  ^  Anab.  v.  iii.  7. 
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the  interest  of  this  most  important  part  of  the  IIcl- 
lenica  revolves,  is  the  overthrow  of  Spartan  supre- 
macy by  Thebes,  and  as  the  favour  of  Xenophon  to 
Lacedasmon  and  his  hostility  to  Thebes  here  im- 
part the  pervading  tone  to  his  narrative,  it  will  be 
proper  to  examine  more  closely  the  origin  of  these 

tendencies. 

4.  Xenophon's  Spartan  sympathies  appear  to  con-  nis 
nect  themselves  chiefly  with  events  posterior  to  his  pirYilutics. 
banishment,  but  may  also  in  part  be  due  to   previ- 
ous influences.     "  Laconism,"  or  an  undue  partiality 
for  Lacedaemonian  habits    and  interests,  was  a  pre- 
vailing sentiment  among  the  upper  class  in  Athens 
during  her  flourishing  age ;   as  a  consequence,  partly 
of  the  leaning  of  men  of  the   aristocratic  order  to 
aristocratic  government,  partly  of  the  distaste  of  en- 
lightened politicians  for  the  extreme   of  democracy 
existing  at  home.     It  was  common  among  the  dis- 
ciples of  Socrates,  and  may  hence  have  been  imbibed 
in  early  youth  by  Xenophon.     The  internal  evidence 
however  of  his  works  implies,  that  it  was  not  until  a 
late  period  that  any  such  feeling  acquired  a  serious 
ascendanc}^  over  his  Attic  patriotism.   The  Anabasis  ^ 
indicates  no  doubt  a  strong,  and  in  an  Athenian  un- 
dignified, sense  of  the  power  of  Sparta  ;  but  it  sliows 
little  trace  of  Laconism  in  the  proper    sense.     The 
author  seems  rather  to  glory  in  his  Attic  citizenship. 
He  looks  forward  with  pride  to  the  honour  wliich,  on 
his  return  to  Greece,  his  achievements  will  reflect  on 
his  country.^     He  also,  in  his  conduct  of  the  retreat, 
marks  his  preference  for   the  services   of  Athenian 
warriors.^     At  Byzantium  we  first  observe  a  disposi- 

'  Anab.  vi.  i.  2G.  -  Anab.  Vl.  i.  20.  »  Supra,  p.  248. 
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tion  to  court  Lacedcemonian  patronage,  owing  proba- 
bly to  the  signs  which  he  then  discerned  of  impending 
calamity  at  home.  No  Laconian  connexion  was  how- 
ever formed  at  this  time.  His  services  in  bringing 
over  the  Cyreians  from  Thrace  to  the  Sjjartan  camp, 
with  the  refuge  afforded  him  after  his  sentence  of 
exile  by  the  Spartan  commanders  in  Asia,  were  his 
first  permanent  ties  to  the  Lacedaemonian  interest. 
His  attachment  in  the  sequel  to  king  Agesilaus, 
formed  the  climax  of  his  Spartomania.  So  entirely 
indeed  does  this  feeling  henceforward  become  centred 
in  the  person  of  his  royal  protector,  that  his  favour 
to  the  nation  at  large  appears  much  in  the  light  of  a 
radiation  from  his  enthusiasm  for  that  one  revered 
object.  The  fundamental  principle  of  his  judgement 
on  Lacedaemonian  policy  is,  that  Agesilaus,  its  prime 
mover,  can  do  no  wrong.  Sparta  may  err,  however 
rarely ;  and  against  her  citizens  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  even  where  the  error  has  been  commit- 
ted at  the  instance  or  with  the  express  sanction  of 
Agesilaus,  the  censure,  if  administered  at  all,  is 
directed. 
His  Xenophon's  antipathy  to  Thebes  finds  its  best  ex- 

antipathies.  plauatlou  in  liis  love  for  Sparta.  His  Attic  patriotism 
was  never  probably  so  fervent,  as  to  render  him 
strongly  susceptible  of  the  old  spirit  of  national  an- 
ta":onism  between  Thebes  and  Athens.  Nor  do  tlie 
notices  of  his  early  life  suggest  personal  grounds  of  dis- 
like. The  only  friend  of  his  j^outh  whom,  besides  So- 
crates, he  mentions  by  name,  is  the  Boeotian  Proxenus, 
his  esteem  for  whom  gave  so  momentous  a  turn  to 
his  fortunes.  Of  the  two  thousand  warriors  who  fol- 
lowed the  standard  of  that  adventurer,  a  large  part 
may  be  presumed  to  have  been  his  own  country-men ; 
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and  these  were  the  men  who  after  his  deatli  elected 
Xenoplion,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  over  the  heads  of 
their  own  officers,  to  the  vacant  command.     It  is  not 
likely  that  so  high  an  honour  would  have  been  so 
cordially  conferred  on  a  stranger  who  entertained  a 
dislike  to  their  nation  ;  nor  would  it  be  fair  to  Xeno- 
plion to  suppose  him  insensible  to  such  a  mark  of 
esteem.     The  fidelity  with  which  his  men  adhered  to 
him  during  the  dissensions  in  the  camp,  would  tend 
to  maintain  this  friendly  feeling.     We  hear  indeed 
of  one  Boeotian    officer  as  hostile  to   his  interests.^ 
But  his  two  bitterest  enemies,   whose  machinations 
against  him  were  in  part  successful,  Neon^  and  Dexip- 
pus^,  were  Laceda3monians.     In  a  comparison  there- 
fore  between   the   two    nations,   the    Theban  ought 
hitherto  to  have  been   stronn;er  than    the    Laconian 
interest.     From  the  time  however  when  Xenophon's 
connexion  with  Sparta  was  fully  matured,  numerous 
causes  conspired  to  extinguish   any  friendly  feeling 
towards   Thebes.     By  Thebes  the  power  of  Sparta 
was  broken,  her  military  superiority  annihilated,  her 
armies  defeated,  her  best  commanders  out-generaled, 
her  fairest   provinces  wrested  from    her    dominion ; 
and  all  this,  while  Agesilaus  was  the  chief  director 
of  her  councils.     The  less  wonder  that  Asresilaus,  as 
the   Historian'^   emphatically  tells    us,    should    have 
hated  Thebes  ;  and  Avhere  Agesilaus  hated,  it  was  not 
possible  that  Xeno[)hon  could  love.     Accordingly  his 
notices  of  Thebes  and  her  affiiirs,  subsequent  to  her 
quarrel  with    Sparta,  everywhere  exhibit  a  gloomy 
cold  repugnance,   a  systematic  suppression  or  depre- 
ciation of  her  honourable  actions  and  her  ilkistrious 

'  Anab.  v.  vi.  21.  -  v.  vii.  1.  sqc}.,  vi.  iv.  23.,  vii.  ii. 

3  VI.  i.  32.,  vi.  11.  '  lldlcn.  v.  i.  33.  :  conf.  Flutarcli,  Agosil.  22. 
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names,  and  an  anxiety  to  represent  all  her  acts  in 
the  least  creditable  light. 
State  of  A  concise  view  of  the  policy   of  Sparta   and   of 

Greece.  Thcbcs,  bcfore  and  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  will  enable  us  the  better  to  appre- 
ciate the  power  of  these  philo-Laconian  and  miso- 
Boeotian  influences  on  the  Historian's  judgement.  At 
Sparta.  the  formcr  epoch,  Sparta's  leadership  of  continental 
Greece  rested  on  her  moral  influence  as  much  as  on 
her  military  power.  She  looked,  or  affected  to  look, 
less  to  the  submission  of  the  confederate  republics, 
than  their  voluntary  attachment  to  herself  as  the 
champion  of  Hellenic  liberty.  So  little  was  she  sus- 
pected of  ambitious  schemes,  that  the  chief  complaint 
against  her  on  the  part  of  her  allies,  was  her  slow- 
ness to  assert  her  rights  and  their  own,  against  the 
open  oppression  and  usurpation  of  Athens.^  Hence 
the  principle  asserted  by  the  Lacedaemonian  party 
in  those  days,  and  but  faintly  denied  by  Athens,  that 
the  Spartans  were  the  upholders,  the  Athenians  the 
destroyers  of  Grecian  liberty.  The  ensuing  twenty- 
seven  years'  war,  and  its  triumphant  issue,  wrought 
a  complete  change  in  the  Spartan  federal  policy.^ 
The  overthrow  of  Athenian  tyranny  did  but  make 
room  for  the  establishment  by  the  victor  of  a  new 
system  of  her  own,  surpassing  in  oppressiveness  that 
which  it  supplanted.  Her  overbearing  conduct  to- 
wards her  allies  tended,  still  more  than  her  harshness 
to  her  vassals,  to  estrange  the  Hellenic  body  from  her 
interests,  and  at  last  instigated  the  other  leading 
republics,  by  a  combined  eff*ort,  to  shake  ofl*  the  yoke, 

^  Thucyd.  i.  69.  sqq.  alibi. 

2  See  the  graphic  description  of  this  change  in  Aristid.  t.  i.  p.  208. 
sqq.  Jebb. 
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and  restore  to  each  her  just  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  common  interests.  The  ulterior  result  of 
this  movement  was  the  rise  of  Theban  ascendancy  on 
the  ruins  of  that  of  Sparta. 

During  the  wliole  flourishing  age  of  Greece,  Thebes  Ti.cbcs 
had  been  remarkable  amonc;  the  Hellenic  states  for  the  T.'! 

O  AtllCIlb. 

inert  character  of  her  institutions,  and  the  intellectual 
torpor  of  her  citizens.  Great  and  opulent  in  city  and 
territory,  according  to  the  standard  of  Greek  repub- 
lican greatness,  chief  of  a  body  of  kindred  states  ex- 
tending over  a  broad  and  fertile  region,  and  second 
to  none  in  military  prowess,  she  had  maintained  a 
position  of  independence  towards  both  Sparta  and 
Athens,  without  having  ever  aspired  to  share  with 
them  the  honour  of  "  Hegemony,"  or  leadership. 
The  ruling  principle  of  her  policy  had  been,  from 
time  immemorial,  hatred  of  Athens,  with  whom  licr 
geographical  position  kept  her  in  a  continual  state  of 
antagonism  ;  and  the  dogged  spirit  of  local  patriotism 
with  wliich,  before  the  Persian  war,  she  struggled 
to  maintain  her  own  against  the  superior  energy 
of  her  neighbour,  became  the  chief  or  only  ground 
of  her  apostasy  to  the  foreign  invader.^  The  same 
anti-Attic  spirit  had,  until  lately,  guided  her  coun- 
cils, and  secured  her  adherence  to  Sparta  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  But  the  disasters  of  her  old 
enemy  produced  a  change  of  feeling.  The  danger 
that  now  threatened  her  independence  from  the  un- 
divided despotism  of  Sparta,  seemed  greater  tlian  any 
to  which  it  had  been  exposed  from  Athens  even  in 
her  best  days.  From  tlie  moment  therefore  when 
the  latter  state  showed  signs  of  revival  from  her  late 

»  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  44G.  sqq. 
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political  torpor,  Thebes  drew  towards  her  as  a  con- 
federate in  resistance  to  the  common  oppressor. 
Lysander         Two  men,  Lvsandcr  and   Asresilaus,  were  mainly 

and  .  T        J  o  •>  J 

Agesiiaus.  instrumental  to  the  fall  of  Laceda^mon ;  two,  Pelo- 
pidas  and  Epaminondas,  to  the  rise  of  Thebes.  The 
two  former  both  possessed  in  a  high  degree,  the  qua- 
lities common  to  the  more  distinguished  of  their 
countrymen.  Both  were  men  of  great  energy  and 
military  talent ;  both  good  Spartan  patriots  ;  zealous 
in  their  efforts  to  aggrandise  their  country,  and 
by  the  same  means  to  achieve  personal  renown. 
In  the  pursuit  of  these  objects  Lysander,  a  man 
of  tyrannical  temper  and  large  ambition,  seems  to 
have  been  restrained  by  no  considerations  of  justice 
or  humanity.  By  him,  as  the  elder  of  the  two,  as 
the  conqueror  of  Athens,  and  the  first  establish er 
of  Spartan  supremacy,  was  also  established  the  sys- 
tem of  coercion  by  which  it  was  maintained.  The 
same  system  was  continued  by  Agesiiaus,  a  man  of 
milder  more  generous  temper,  in  forms  less  harsh 
and  cruel,  but  in  special  instances  still  more  offensive 
than  the  undisguised  tyranny  of  Lysander.  The 
measures  of  the  latter  had  been  directed  chiefly 
against  the  smaller  states,  at  a  time  when,  owing  to 
the  exhaustion  of  the  greater  powers,  no  opposition 
could  be  offered.  Agesiiaus  persisted  in  the  same 
domineering  spirit,  with  inferior  means,  against  ad- 
versaries more  powerful,  and  actuated  by  a  determined 
spirit  of  resistance.  To  maintain  the  Spartan  su- 
premacy against  the  difficulties  with  which  she  had 
now  to  contend,  required  a  firm,  but  cautious  and 
concihatory  policy,  of  which  Agesiiaus  had  no  clear 
conception.  His  only  resource  was  a  vigorous  ex- 
ercise of  the  military  power  of  Sparta,  in  coercing 
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rivals  or  eneniics;  at  first  by  its  bol<l  and  lioncst 
exercise;  afterwards,  -when  irritated  by  resistance, 
in  defiance  of  treaties  or  tlie  law  of  nations.  The 
worst  of  these  acts  of  joint  treachery  and  violence 
was  the  seizure  of  the  Theban  citadel,  or  "  Cadmea," 
in  time  of  peace,  by  a  Lacedaemonian  force,  then 
on  its  way  through  Bccotia  to  Thrace.  This  step, 
which  though  taken  in  the  first  instance  by  a  rash 
subordinate  on  his  sole  responsibility,  was  after- 
wards sanctioned  by  Agesilaus,  may  be  considered 
as  the  turning  point  from  which  Lacedajmon,  after 
reaching  the  climax  of  her  greatness,  verged. to  her 
decline. 

5.  The  seizure  of  the  Cadmea  first  brouirht  into  iMopuias 
full  activity  the  two  greatest,  the  only  really  great  mi'aondas. 
public  characters  whom  Thebes  was  ever  destined  to 
produce,  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas ;  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  their  qualities,  perhaps  the  two  most  excellent 
of  Hellenic  patriots,  and  the  latter  of  the  two  the 
most  accomplished  of  Hellenic  warriors.  It  forms  no 
part  of  our  office  to  enlai'ge  on  the  lives  or  genius  of 
these  two  remarkable  men,  which  are  nearly  as  fa- 
miliar in  the  page  of  universal  as  of  Grecian  history. 
It  will  here  suffice  briefly  to  note  the  principal  trans- 
actions in  which  they  were  engaged,  as  recorded, 
partly  by  Xenophon,  partly  in  other  more  authentic 
quarters,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  estimation  in  wliich 
they  were  held,  or  the  amount  of  notice  with  whicli 
they  have  been  honoured,  by  the  leading  historian  of 
the  time.  Pelopidas,  the  elder  of  the  two,  has  the 
chief  merit  of  planning  and  executing  the  hazardous 
plot,  by  which  the  traitorous  home  faction  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  Spartans  were  driven  from  Tliebes 

VOL.  V.  u 
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and  her  territory.^  The  share  of  Epaminondas  in 
this  enterprise,  from  a  conscientious  aversion  to  shed 
the  blood  of  a  fellow-citizen  even  in  a  just  cause, 
was  rimited  to  the  military  operations  against  the 
foreigners.^  Chiefly  by  his  able  strategy,  four  suc- 
cessive attempts  of  Sparta  to  regain  a  footing  on 
Theban  ground,  two  under  Cleombrotus  and  two 
under  Agesilaus,  were  baffled  or  repulsed.  Athens, 
irritated  by  the  sudden  attempt  of  a  Spartan  force, 
under  Sphodrias,  to  seize  the  Piraeus,  as  the  Cadmea 
had  been  seized,  in  violation  of  the  existing  peace, 
espouses  the  cause  of  Thebes.  In  addition  to  other 
minor  successes  of  the  Theban  arms^,  Pelopidas, 
with  less  than  half  the  numbers  of  his  opponents, 
defeats  the  two  Spartan  generals  Gorgoleon  and 
Theopompus,  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Tegyra.^  The 
result  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Lacedsemonians  from 
Bceotia.  The  Athenians,  jealous  of  the  growing  power 
of  their  new  ally,  make  separate  proposals  of  pacifi- 
cation. In  a  congress  held  at  Sparta,  Epaminondas, 
after  a  spirited  altercation  with  the  overbearing  Age- 
silaus, repudiates  as  dishonourable  to  his  country  the 
terms  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  include  her  in  the 
treaty.^  Exasperated  by  his  presumption,  Agesilaus 
moves  the  Spartan  government  to  send  an  army 
against  Thebes,  under  his  colleague  Cleombrotus,  who 
is  defeated  by  Epaminondas  with  an  inferior  force, 
and  himself  slain,  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Leuctra. 

^  Auctt.  ap.  Tbirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  34.  sqq.,  second 
edition;  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  x.  p.  111.  sqq.;  Sievers,  Geschichte 
Griecheul.  von  404  bis  362  v.  Chr.,  p.  170.  sqq. 

2  Tbirlwall,  p.  35. ;  Grote,  p.  112.  168.  ;  Sievers,  p.  181. 

3  Grote,  p.  182. 

*  Tbirlwall,  p.  62.;  Grote,  p.  182.  ;  Sievers,  p.  211. 

5  Tbirlwall,  p.  88.  sq. ;  Grote,  p.  226.  sq. ;  Sievers,  p.  237. 
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From  tliis  epocli  the  ascendancy  of  Sparta  in  Greece 
is  at  an  end.  Her  harinosts  are  ejected  IVoiii  the 
vassal  cities,  which  every  wli ere  reassert  their  right  ol" 
independent  action.  An  Arcadian  league  is  formed 
for  the  security  of  the  contracting  states  against 
Spartan  aggression,  and  under  the  direction  of  Epa- 
minondas  a  new  common  seat  of  government,  the 
great  city  of  Megalopolis,  is  erected.^  Epaminondas 
invades  and  ravages  Laconia.  The  Messeiiians  re- 
volt from  Sparta,  and  are  established  in  their  antient 
possessions  and  liberties  by  Epaminondas,  who,  on 
the  site  of  their  old  metropolis  Ithome,  constructs  a 
noble  city,  the  remains  of  which  still  attract  admira- 
tion as  the  finest  extant  models  of  Greek  military 
architecture.^  Pelopidas,  conducting  a  force  into 
Thessaly,  to  protect  the  allies  of  Thebes  in  that 
region,  against  the  usurpations  of  Alexander  ty- 
rant of  PheraB,  extends  Theban  influence  over  great 
part  of  Thessaly  into  Macedonia.^  He  then  under- 
takes a  mission  to  the  Persian  court,  to  solicit  the 
Great  King's  mediation  in  establishing  peace  among 
the  Greek  powers ;  but  the  negotiation  proves  abor- 
tive. Returning  to  Thessaly,  he  is  treacherously 
made  prisoner  by  Alexander.  A  Theban  army,  under 
the  command  of  Epaminondas,  enforces  his  release. 
In  a  subsequent  battle  Alexander  is  defeated  by  Pe- 
lopidas, who  is  himself  slain ;  but  the  result  of  his 
victory  is  to  reduce  Alexander  under  military  vas- 
salage to  Thebes.'*  Epaminondas  again  conducts  an 
army  into    Peloponnesus,    and    again    ravages    the 

1  Thirlwall,  p.  112.  ;  Grote,  p.  30G.  sq.  ;  Sievers,  p.  255. 

2  Tliirhv;ill,  p.  133. ;  Grote,  p.  308.  sqq. ;  Sievers,  p.  '272.  sq. 

3  Tliirlwall,  J).  1.54.  sqq. ;  Grote,  p.  3S7.  sqq.  ;   Sievers,  p.  329. 
*  Tliirlwall,  p.  168.  sij. ;  Grole,  p.  420.  ^^i^l-;  Sievers,  p.  332. 
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Spartan  plain.     On  his  return  he  defeats  the  Sparto- 

Athenian  forces  at  Mantinea,  but  falls  in  the  moment 

of  victory. 

Xeno-  T^et  us  compare  this  outline  of  the  authentic  his- 

Ti^eban       ^^^Y  ^^  Thcbcs  and  her  two  greatest  citizens,  during 

history.       her  most  glorious  era,  with  the  part  which  they  have 

been  permitted  to  act  in  the  Hellenic  history  of  Xe- 

nophon. 

No  mention  is  made  of  either  Pelopidas  or  Epa- 
minondas  till  towards  the  close  of  the  life  of  each. 
Pelopidas  appears  but  once  on  the  scene  ;  the  oc- 
casion selected  being  that  of  his  mission  to  Susa, 
the  least  creditable  undertaking  recorded  of  him. 
The  recovery  of  the  Cadmea,  with  the  other  acts 
of  the  ensuing  twelve  most  glorious  years  of  the  two 
patriots,  in  so  far  as  noticed  at  all,  are  ascribed 
to  anonymous  or  secondary  actors.  The  victory  of 
Tegyra,  the  first  serious  blow  to  the  martial  reputation 
of  Sj^arta,  is  not  mentioned.  In  the  account  of  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  no  such  persons  as  Epaminondas  or 
Pelopidas  are  alluded  to,  the  authors  of  that  brilliant 
achievement  being  designated  merely  by  Xenophon's 
customary  expression  of  "  the  Thebans,"  or  "  the  The- 
"  ban  commanders."  The  campaigns  of  Pelopidas  in 
Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  events  of  peculiar  interest, 
both  as  attesting  the  spread  of  Theban  power  in 
new  regions,  and  as  links  in  the  subsequent  chain 
of  connexion  between  Greece  and  the  latter  coun- 
try, find  no  place  in  Xenophon's  narrative;  as  little 
the  death  of  Pelopidas  at  the  close  of  his  career  of 
northern  conquest.  Of  the  presence  of  Epaminondas 
in  the  congress  of  Sparta  in  371  B.C.,  of  his  eloquent 
vindication  of  the  rights  of  Thebes  against  Agesilaus, 
and  the  ebullition  of  petulant  wrath  on  tlie  part  of 
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the  latter  at  his  boldness,  whieh  have  supplied  mate- 
rial for  spirited  episodes  to  other  historians,  we 
hear  nothing  in  the  Hellenica.  "  The  Thebans"  are 
there  simply  mentioned  as  having  objected  to  the 
treaty  on  grounds  stated.  Xenophon  dwells  on  the 
first  invasion  and  devastation  of  the  Spartan  plain, 
where  the  smoke  of  an  enemy's  fire  during  tlie  six 
hundred  years  of  Sparta's  existence  had  never  before 
been  seen,  as  a  striking  event  in  Grecian  history.^ 
But  the  author  and  leader  of  the  enterprise  obtains 
no  higher  credit  for  it  than  any  other  "  Theban." 
The  wresting  of  Messeiiia  from  Sparta,  and  esta- 
blishment of  her  independence,  the  most  fatal  blow 
inflicted  on  the  latter  state,  with  the  foundation  of 
the  new  city  of  Messene,  and  that  of  the  Arcadian 
Megalopolis,  all  under  the  auspices  of  Epaminondas, 
are  blank  pages  in  the  volume  of  our  Historian. 
By  a  coincidence  probably  not  accidental,  the  name 
of  Epaminondas  is  first  mentioned  a  few  years  before 
his  death,  in  connexion,  like  that  of  Pelopidas,  with 
the  only  abortive  enterprise  in  which  he  seems  to 
have  ever  been  engaged,  his  attempt  to  organise  an 
Acha3an  league  in  the  interest  of  Thebes.- 

To  these  astounding  suppressions,  chiefly  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  these  two  patriots,  may  be  added 
some  others  in  the  previous  vicissitudes  of  Sparto- 
Bocotian  warfare.  Among  Theban  warriors  or  states- 
men, the  next  in  eminence  to  those  two  was  Ismenias, 
described  also  by  Plutarch  as  the  political  chief  under 
whom  they  were  trained.  This  valiant  soldier  and 
good  citizen,  after  the  Theban  victory  of  llaliartus, 

'  Ildlcn.  VI.  v.  23.  sqq.  '  vii.  i.  41. 
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led  a  force  into  Thessaly,  wrested  from  the  Spartans 
their  much-cherished  colony  of  Heraclea,  induced 
Pharsalus  and  other  Lacedaemonian  dependencies  to 
revolt,  and  returning  homewards,  defeated  a  Sparto- 
Phocian  army  at  Naryx,  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand 
men  and  of  their  Spartiate  commander.^  Not  a  word 
of  all  this  occurs  in  Xenophon.  Ismenias  is  men- 
tioned by  him  but  on  two  occasions ;  first,  as  one  of 
the  Thebans^  to  whom  were  transmitted  the  sub- 
sidies, or  as  Xenophon  implies  the  bribes,  employed 
by  Tithraustes  to  bring  about  the  anti-Spartan  league 
of  Corinth  ;  secondly,  as  the  colleague  of  Leontiades 
in  the  office  of  polemarch,  when  the  latter  betrayed 
the  Cadmea ;  and  as  having,  as  chief  of  the  patriot 
party,  and  with  the  sanction  of  Agesilaus,  been  put 
to  death  by  the  Laceda3monian  government.  The 
same  concealment  of  Theban  names,  already  noticed 
in  the  more  glaring  cases  of  Epaminondas  and  Pe- 
lopidas,  is  also  observable  in  regard  to  persons  of 
,  secondary  rank.  In  no  instance,  except  that  of  Epa- 
minondas towards  the  close  of  his  career,  has  our 
historian  given  the  name  of  a  single  individual 
commanding  or  engaged,  on  the  side  of  Thebes,  in 
any  one  of  her  battles  or  victories.  At  Haliartus, 
Corinth,  Coronea,  Thespis,  Leuctra  (not  to  mention 
Naryx,  Tegyra,  and  others  which  he  suppresses), 
"  the  Thebans,"  in  their  collective  capacity,  are  still 
both  generals  and  soldiers. 
Contrast  of      This  systcmatlc  iniquity  towards  the  one  side,  to 

his  Spartan    -,  r^   -,-,  .  -,  ,  t.i, 

history.       be   luUy  appreciated,    must  be  compared  with    the 
parallel  system  of  favouritism  to  the  other.     While 

^  Grote,  vol.  ix.  p,  420.  sq. ;    Sievers,  p.  65.  sq. 
"^  Hellen.    iii.  v.   1.:     conf.  Grote,  vol.  ix.  pp.  400,  401.  note  2.; 
Thirlwall,  vol.  iv.  p.  418. 
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SO  manv  jrreat  achievements  of  Thebes  are  over- 
looked  or  vihpencled,  every  petty  enterprise  of  her 
adversary  is  lauded  and  exaggerated,  in  all  its  cir- 
cumstantiality of  events  and  persons.  The  contrast 
cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  fact  that 
while,  as  already  observed,  Epaminondas  is  the 
single  Theban  mentioned  by  name  as  taking  part 
in  the  thirty-three  years  of  Sparto-Theban  -warfare 
described  by  Xenophon,  upwards  of  forty  Lace- 
daemonians, generals,  captains,  subordinate  officers, 
and  soldiers  in  the  ranks,  are  particularised.  The 
abortive  incursion  of  Agesilaus  into  the  territory  of 
his  petty  neighbour  Mantinea\  is  described,  appa- 
rently as  a  rival  exploit  to  the  nearly  simultaneous 
march  of  Epaminondas  from  Thebes  to  the  head- 
lands of  Laconia,  with  a  pomp  of  strategic  detail 
which  imparts  a  tinge  of  burlesque  to  the  narrative. 
A  like  great  and  disproportionate  prominence  is  as- 
signed to  the  Acarnanian,  Olynthian,  and  Argive  in- 
cursions of  Agesilaus  and  Agesipolis.-  While  the 
Thessalian  enterprises  of  Ismenias,  Pelopidas,  and 
Epaminondas  are  unmentioned,  about  ten  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  reasons  why  Laceda^mon  might  have 
undertaken  into  the  same  country  a  simikir  expedi- 
tion, which  she  never  undertook  ;  Ibllowed  by  a  long 
account  of  such  subsequent  vicissitudes  of  the  same 
family  of  Thessalian  despots,  as  did  not  happen  to 
involve  any  allusion  to  their  subjection  to  Thebes.^ 
The  unreasonable  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the 
little  republic  of  Phlius,  is  also  acknowledged  by  Xe- 
nophon to  be  a  tribute  to  her  zeal  for  b^[)arta  and 
Agesilaus.^ 

'  VI.  V.  15 — 22.       -   IV.  vi.  vil.,  v.  ii.  iii.       ^  vi.  i.  iv.  27  sqq         ''  vii.  ii. 
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Battle  of  6.  The  Historian's  partiality  is  equally  observable 
in  the  unfair  colourino-  oiven  to  those  acts  of  "  the 
"  Thebans "  which  he  records.  In  his  description 
of  the  battles  of  Corinth  and  Coronea,  he  does  not 
deny  that  in  each  they  were  victorious  on  their  own 
part  of  the  confederate  line,  but  he  admits  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  their  success  in  the  one 
case  appear  actually  discreditable  to  them,  in  the 
other  as  little  creditable  as  possible.  At  Corinth  he 
represents  them  as  afraid  of  facing  the  Laceda3mo- 
nians  (whom  they  had  lately  beaten  single-handed  at 
Haliartus),  and  as  having,  by  an  unworthy  artifice, 
forced  on  the  engagement  on  a  day  when  they  hap- 
pened, from  their  position,  to  be  opposed  to  inferior 
troops  of  the  enemy,  while  the  Athenians  had  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  Spartan  attack.  The  facts  of  the 
case  were  these.  It  had  been  agreed  between  the 
Athenians  and  Thebans,  that  they  should  occupy  in 
turns  the  right  and  left  of  the  confederate  line,  as 
the  first  and  second  post  of  honour.  The  Lacedsemo- 
nians,  on  their  side,  permanently  occupied  the  right, 
as  their  recognised  privilege.  The  action  conse- 
quently must  have  been  fought  on  a  day  when  either 
the  Athenians  or  the  Thebans  were  opposed  to  the 
Lacedosmonians.  It  eventually  took  place  on  one 
when  the  former  were  in  that  position.  Subjoined  is 
Xenophon's  commentary  on  these  facts.  "  The  Boeo- 
"  tians,  while  stationed  on  the  left,  were  in  no  hurry 
"  to  bring  on  the  action ;  but  when  occupying  the 
"  right,  with  the  Achasans  for  their  opponents,  they 
"  immediately  pronounced  the  auspices  favourable, 
"  and  gave  orders  to  prepare  for  battle."-^     He  adds, 

^  IV.  ii.  18.  sqq. 
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that,  in  order  to  give  additional  weiglit  to  their 
attack,  they  increased  the  depth  of  their  pliahmx 
beyond  the  sixteen  files  common  to  the  other  con- 
tingents ;  the  result  of  which  was  so  to  contract  tlie 
confederate  line  towards  the  left,  where  the  Athe- 
nians were,  as  to  enable  the  Lacedaemonians  to  take 
them  in  ilank  and  surround  them.  Hence,  while 
tlie  Boeotians  on  their  side  were  victorious,  the  Athe- 
nians were  defeated  with  heavy  loss.  Here  we  have 
an  example,  among  others,  of  the  mode  in  wliich  Xe- 
nophon  insinuates  injuiious  charges  which  he  does 
not  venture  to  alhrni.  His  im[)utations  however 
will  hardly  stand  the  test  of  critical  analysis,  founded 
on  other  data  supplied  by  his  own  narrative.  The 
statement  that  ^'  no  sooner  did  the  Boeotians  find 
"  themselves  opposed  to  the  Achaeans,  than  they  de- 
"  clared  the  auspices  favourable,  and  gave  orders  to 
"  prepare  for  battle,"  is  obviously  meant  to  imply, 
witliout  actually  asserting,  that  the  auspices,  not  being 
really  favourable,  had  been  falsified,  by  the  Boeotians. 
Had  the  auspices  been  really  favourable,  Xenophou 
Avas  much  too  pious  a  man  to  censure  a  course  adopted 
with  the  sanction  of  the  gods.  The  question  then 
arises :  How  happened  it  that  a  confederate  army, 
rated  by  him  at  27,000  men,  including  6000  Athe- 
nians, should  have  left  the  connnon  sacrifical  rites 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Boeotians,  numbering 
scarcely  5000  men,  to  be  tampered  with  by  their 
leaders  at  their  pleasure  :  and  how  happened  it  that 
the  commanders  of  this  Boeotian  fraction  of  the  army, 
had  it  in  their  power  to  select  the  moment  of  the  at- 
tack at  their  exclusive  discretion,  witliout  consulting 
their  colleagues  ?  These  points,  so  necessary  to  a 
rio;lit  undcrstandinc:  of  the  case,  are  all  left  in  vairue 
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obscurity.  With  regard  to  the  attack  itself,  it  ap- 
pears from  his  own  account  that  the  Spartans  were 
taken  by  surprise,  and  in  so  far  that  the  moment  of 
onset  was  well  chosen.  Nor  can  we  fairly  overlook, 
as  he  naturally  does,  the  consideration  that,  while 
the  Boeotians  were  barely  5000  strong,  and  those  in 
great  part  not  Thebans,  the  Athenians  were  6000 
strong  ;  or  liow  much  more  desirable  it  was  that  the 
6000  Lacedemonians  should  be  opposed  by  an  equal 
number  of  first-class  troops,  forming  one  united  na- 
tional force,  than  by  a  mixed  body  of  inferior  numbers. 
In  regard  to  the  other  charge,  of  increasing  the  depth 
of  their  phalanx,  Xenophon  insinuates,  but  here  again 
does  not  venture  to  assert,  that  the  increase  was  made 
in  breach  of  an  engagement  that  the  whole  confede- 
rate line  should  be  drawn  up  sixteen  deep.  That  the 
Thebans  should  have  come  under  any  such  engage- 
ment seems  the  less  probable,  from  the  knowledge  we 
possess  that  an  extra  depth  of  phalanx  formed  part 
of  their  habitual  svstem  of  tactics,  that  of  bearino^ 
down  the  enemy  by  the  weight  of  their  main  body  of 
men  at  arms.  By  this  system,  not  only  here  but  in 
their  former  wars,  at  Delium^  in  particular,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  the  line  opposed  to  them ;  and  the 
same  tactics,  matured  and  improved  by  Epaminondas, 
won  for  them  the  great  victories  of  Leuctra  and 
Mantinea.  But,  apart  from  this,  how  can  Xenophon's 
account  of  the  matter  be  reconciled  with  his  state- 
ment of  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  armies  ? 
The  confederate  force  is  described  by  himself  as  out- 
numbering the  Peloponnesians  in  the  ratio  of  nearly 
two  to  one,  or  as  about  27,000  to  14,000.     The  no- 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  93. 
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tion  of  an  army  being  outflanked  and  surrounded,  as 
he  expresses  it,  by  another  of  half  its  size,  seems 
purely  absurd,  unless  its  leaders  were  guilty  of  some 
far  greater  folly  or  treachery  than  any  which  Xenophon 
here  imputes  to  "  the  Thebans."  The  improbability 
becomes  the  greater  from  their  superiority  in  cavalry. 
That  the  rout  of  the  Athenians  was  owing,  as  much 
or  more,  to  their  own  mismanagement  as  to  any  other 
cause,  there  is  further  strong  evidence  in  a  previous 
part  of  the  Historian's  text,  where  his  object  was  not 
to  vilify  the  Thebans  or  vindicate  his  countr3'men, 
but  to  glorify  the  Spartans.  AVe  are  there  told  that 
the  loss  of  the  latter  in  this  action  amounted  to  but 
eight  men.  Six  thousand  Athenians  who,  whether 
outflanked  or  not,  allowed  themselves  to  be  put  to 
the  rout  by  an  equal  number  of  opponents,  at  so  small 
an  expense  to  the  enemy,  could  hardly  have  done  jus- 
tice to  the  line  of  battle  of  which  they  formed  part.^ 
Add  to  all  this,  that  not  one  of  the  other  contempo- 
rary, and  for  the  most  part  Attic,  writers,  who  de- 
scribe this  battle,  hint  at  the  severe  loss  of  their 
countrymen,  as  owing  either  to  treachery  or  misma- 
nagement on  the  part  of  their  allies.  Plato,  in  par- 
ticular, ascribes  their  defeat  to  the  disadvantaire  of 
the  ground  on  which  they  fought." 

The  battle  of  Coronea  was  in  all  essential  respects  battle  of 
a  counterpart  of  that  of  Corinth  just  described.  The 
Thebans  were  here  also  on  the  right  of  the  line, 
opposed  to  the  Orchomenians ;  the  Argives  and 
Athenians  on  the  left,  opposed  to  the  Spartans. 
The   Thebans  were  victorious  on  the  one  flank,  the 


^  Ik'llen.  IV.  iii.  1. 

^  Mcucx.  p.  245. :  conf.  Grote,  vol.  ix.  p.  428. ;  Sievcr.s  p.  GS. 
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Spartans  on  the  rest  of  tlie  line.     Here  again   the 
details  are  supplied,  omitted,  or  coloured,  so    as  to 
reflect    most    honour    on    Agesilaus    and   least   on 
the  Thebans.     Diodorus^   describes  the  Thebans  as 
havino-  on  the  first  onset  defeated  the  rio-ht  of  their 
opponents.     Xenophon   also  represents  them  as  the 
first  to  charge;  but  without  mentioning  the  result, 
he  passes  off  to  a  description  of  the  prowess  of  Age- 
silaus on  the  other  flank.     While  those  around  the 
king,    he    continues,    "  w^ere   crowning   him   on  his 
"  victory,  word  was  brought  that  the  Thebans  had 
"  broken  through  the  Orchomenians  and  fallen  upon 
"  the  baggage ;  upon  which  he  put  his  army  in  mo- 
"  tion,    in   order   to   intercept   their   retreat.      The 
"  Thebans  in   the  meanwhile,  perceiving  their  con- 
"  federates  in  full  flight  towards  Helicon,  closed  up 
"  their  phalanx,  and  advanced  boldly  to  cut  their 
''  way  through  to  them."    And  here  Xenophon's  zeal 
to  glorify  his  favourite  hero  reaches  a  marvellous 
pitch  of  extravagance.     Instead  of  commending  the 
valour  of  the  Thebans  for  preferring  so  hazardous  a 
mode  of  retreat,  he  is  lost  in  admiration  of  Agesilaus 
for  opposing  their  attempt.     "  Upon  this  occasion," 
he  exclaims,  "  one  may  indeed,  without  risk  of  con- 
^'  tradiction,    pronounce  Agesilaus    to   have   shown 
"  himself  a  valiant  warrior.     For   it   being   in   his 
"  power   to   let  the   Thebans  pass  through  his  line 
"  and  then  assail   them  from  behind,   he  preferred 
"  engaging  them  face  to  face ;  when  after  a  fierce 
"  conflict,  a  portion  succeeded  in  fighting  their  way 
"  through,   but   many  were  slain  in    the   attempt." 
Xenophon's   partiality  may   here   be   estimated,   by 
comparing  the  account  given  of  this  afl'air  by  Plu- 
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tarcb,  also  a  Avarm  admirer  of  Agcsilaiis,  and  whose 
version  appears  to  diifer  only  in  rendering  equal  jus- 
tice to  both  sides.  "  The  Spartans,"  he  says,  "  met 
"  them  (the  retiring  Thebans)  with  equal  courage, 
"  and  the  conflict  was  fierce  along  their  whole  line, 
"  but  chiefly  where  Agesilaus  fought,  and  where  the 
"  devoted  valour  of  those  around  him  scarcely 
"  enabled  them  to  carry  him  wounded  ofl:'  the  field. 
"  But  their  efforts  to  repulse  the  charge  of  the  The- 
"  bans  were  unavailing,  and  they  were  obliged  in 
"  the  end  to  resort  to  the  course,  which  at  first  they 
"  were  unwilling  to  adopt,  of  opening  a  passage,  and 
"  then,  as  the  enemy  passed  in  somewhat  less  steady 
"  order,  harassing  his  flanks.  But  the  Thebans  never 
"  gave  way,  and  reached  Helicon  much  elated  with 
"  the  action,  as  having  been  no  defeat,  in  so  far  as 
"  they  were  concerned."^ 

It  has  been  well  remarked  by  an  eminent  modern  Lcuctia. 
historian^,  that  Xenoplion's  account  of  the  battle  of 
Leuctra  "  seems  to  contain  little  more  than  the  pre- 
"  tences  by  which  the  Spartans,  to  console  them- 
"  selves  for  their  defeat,  endeavoured  to  detract  from 
"  the  skill  and  valour  of  their  enemies."  Tlieir 
apologist  begins  by  making  the  honour  of  their  king 
Cleombrotus  a  sort  of  scape-goat  for  that  of  his  army.^ 
He  is  charged  in  the  Historian's  indirect  manner, 
first  with  being  disinclined  to  fight  from  unpatriotic 
favour  to  the  Thebans  ;  secondly,  with  having  entered 
the  field  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The  Thebans,  it 
is  further  said,  were  encouraged,  the  Tacedn?monians 
disheartened,  by  omens  unfavourable  to  the  latter. 
The  next  advantage  mentioned  on  the  Thehan  side, 

'   riut.  Agcsil.  18.:  conf.  Groto,  vol.  ix.  ]>.  43S.  ;   Sicvcr.-:,  p.  72. 
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supplies  a  surprising  instance  of  the  shifts  to  which 
he  has  in  extreme  cases  been  driven  by  his  philo-La- 
conian  zeal.  "  When  the  engagement  appeared  immi- 
"  nent,  a  body  of  Boeotian  suttlers  and  baggage  drivers, 
"  with  some  skulkers  from  the  ranks,  while  making 
"  their  way  off  the  field,  were  intercepted  by  the 
"  Lacedaemonian  cavalry  and  light  troops,  and  forced 
"  back  upon  their  own  lines.  By  this  means  the 
"  numbers  of  the  Boeotian  army  were  greatly  in- 
''  creased."  According  to  Xenophon  therefore,  the 
overthrow  of  the  Lacedaemonian  empire  in  Hellas,  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  services  of  a  rabble  of  unarmed 
or  cowardly  camp  followers ;  for  it  seems  clear,  from 
other  less  partial  authorities^,  that  the^  Spartan  force 
in  the  proper  sense  was  more  numerous  than  that  of 
Thebes.  He  further  pleads  tlie  superiority  of  the 
Theban  horse  in  number  and  training ;  a  singular 
instance  probably,  of  the  issue  of  a  great  pitched 
battle  between  two  first-class  Hellenic  armies,  being 
made  to  depend  on  the  services  of  a  few  hundred  at 
no  time  very  efficient  cavalry.  As  a  last  resource 
he  endeavours  to  prove  (the  fact  being  in  other  ac- 
counts the  reverse)  that  the  Lacedaemonians  at  the 
outset  had  the  best  of  the  battle,  and  that  its  loss  was 
owdng  to  their  being  disheartened  by  the  death  of 
Cleombrotus;  the  same  whose  backwardness  to  en- 
gage had  just  been  quoted  as  a  cause  of  discourage- 
ment. "  That  Cleombrotus,"  he  argues,  "  had  at  first 
"  the  advantage,  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  after  he 
"  was  wounded,  those  around  him  succeeded  in  carry- 
"  ing  him  off  the  field,  which  they  could  not  have 
"  done  had  they   not  been  the  victors  up  to   that 
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"  moment."  As  if  no  sucli  thing  had  ever  been  lieard 
of,  as  a  commander  wounded  and  carried  off  the  field 
in  the  moment  of  defeat. 

7.  In  his  account  of  the  first  invasion  of  Laconia  by  yi^.^^,.^;,,^ 
"  the  Thebans,"  Xenophon  has  suppressed  the  })rin-  >'"i^'p^"'i- 
cipal  object  which  Epaminondas  had  in  view  and 
accom})lished  during  his  stay  in  the  peninsuhi.  lie 
is  described^  as  liaving,  on  completing  his  operations 
in  Laconia,  returned  at  once  to  Thebes,  evading  by 
the  way  an  Athenian  force  sent  to  obstruct  his  march. 
According  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  other  au- 
thorities"-', he  remained  in  Peloponnesus  froui  tlu'ee 
to  four  months,  occupied  chiefly  with  his  greatest 
stroke  of  an ti- Spartan  policy,  the  restoration  of  Mes- 
senian  independence. 

Xenophon  accuses  the  Thebans,  not  only  of  having  ori-'m  of 
been  tlie  aggressors  in  their  first  quarrel  with  Sparta,   •{•i';^^,^""'" 
but  of  having,  by  a  piece  of  political  chicanery,  trans-  ""'■• 
ferred  from  themselves  to  others  the  odium  of  dis- 
turbing the  national  peace.     They  stirred  up,  he  tells 
us^,  a  war  between  the  Locrians  and  the  Phoeians,  in 
which  they  foresaw,  as  the  event  proved,  tliat  they 
and  the  Spartans  would  be  led  to  take  part  on  oi)po- 
site  sides.     By  Diodorus^,  the  Phoeians  are  described 
as  authors  of  the  rupture,  by  first  attacking  Thebes, 
and  tlien  calling  in  the  Lacedasmonians  to  their  as- 
sistance.     In  the   same  way,  it  is  impHcd  by  Xeno-   Sphodrias. 
phon,  in  liis  usual  indirect  mode,  that  Sphodrias,  the 
Spartan  harmost  of  Thcspis,  was  bribed  by  the  Tlie- 
bans  to  make  his  treacherous  attempt  on  the  Piraeus. ^ 
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According  to  Diodorus^  he  acted  by  advice  of  Cle- 
ombrotus,  his  own  commander-in-chief. 
Thessaiian  Curious  cvidencc  of  Xenophon's  habitual  suppres- 
sion of  Theban  acts  or  enterprises,  and  also  that  the 
subsidiary  notices  of  those  suppressed  are  authentic, 
is  furnished  by  himself,  in  his  incidental  allusions  to 
the  same  events  as  to  matters  of  general  notoriety ; 
allusions  which  are  only  intelligible  by  aid  of  those 
subsidiary  notices.  In  the  congress  of  Delphi,  the 
negotiations  are  said^  to  have  been  broken  off,  be- 
cause the  Thebans  would  not  consent  to  Messenia 
being  dependent  on  Laceda3mon.  In  the  sequel^ 
the  Messenians  are  mentioned  as  part  of  the  force 
opposed  to  the  Spartans  at  Cromnus ;  and  Pelo- 
pidas  insists,  as  one  of  the  terms  of  a  general  peace 
under  discussion  at  Susa,  that  the  independence  of 
Messenia  should  be  acknowledged.^  The  point  of 
all  these  allusions  depends  on  the  circumstance,  con- 
cealed by  Xenophon,  that  the  virtual  independence 
of  Messenia  was  already  established.  The  passage 
of  Agesilaus  through  Thessaly  before  the  battle  of 
Coronea,  is  said^  by  the  Historian  to  have  been  op- 
posed by  the  Larissasans,  Pharsalians,  and  other  tribes 
of  that  district,  "  allies  of  the  Thebans."  How  the 
Thebans  came  by  these  allies,  whom  we  know  to  have 
been  not  many  months  before  vassals  of  Sparta,  Xe- 
nophon does  not  inform  us.  But  from  other  sources 
we  learn,  that  they  were  the  fruit  of  the  Thessaiian 
victories  of  Ismenias,  suppressed  by  Xenophon.  Si- 
milar allusions  occur  to  the  results  of  the  equally 
suppressed  Thessaiian  wars  of  Pelopidas  and  Epa- 
minondas.     After  the  congress  of  Delphi,  a  question 

1  XV.  29.  ^  VII.  i.  27.  3  VII.  iv.  27. 
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having  arisen  between  the  Spartans  and  Athenians, 
now  in  alliance  against  Thebes,  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  employing  an  auxiliary  force  contributed  by  Dio- 
nysius  of  Syracuse,  the  Athenians  arc  urgent  that  it 
should  be  sent  to  Thessaly  to  oppose  the  Thebans^; 
in  the  war,  namely,  then  waging  by  Pelopidas  against 
Alexander  of  Pherae,  as  described  by  Plutarch  and 
Diodorus,  but  suppressed  by  Xenophon.  Xot  long 
afterwards,  on  the  last  incursion  of  Epaminondas  into 
Laconia,  we  find  mentioned^,  as  part  of  the  Theban 
army,  a  force  sent  by  the  same  Alexander  and  other 
Thessalian  })0\vers.  Here  we  have  a  confirmation  of 
Plutarch's  account,  of  xVlexander  having  been  reduced 
to  purchase  peace  from  Thebes,  on  condition  of  his 
serving  in  her  wars.  AVithout  the  text  of  secondary 
"writers,  these  allusions  by  Xenophon,  to  the  inter- 
ference or  influence  of  Thebes  in  Thessalian  politics, 
would  be  incompreliensible  enigmas.  The  wilfulness 
of  the  suppression  is  the  more  evident  in  the  case 
of  this  Thessalian  potentate,  from  the  marked  atten- 
tion which  Xenophon  bestows,  and  the  long  digression 
into  which  he  wanders,  on  his  affairs  and  those  of  his 
dynasty;  always  carefully  avoiding  any  part  of  its 
history  that  tended  to  the  honour  of  Thebes. 

The  exaggeration  incident  to  the  Historian's  Spar- 
tomania,  could  hardly  fail  to  involve  him  also  in  self- 
contradiction.  In  VII.  ii.  2.  all  the  Helots  are  described  The  iidots 
as  having  revolted  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  This  f^^  ^*-'"" 
statement  is  made  in  order  to  give  effect  to  a  eulo- 
gium  on  the  little  republic  of  Phlius,  for  its  fidelity 
to  Sparta  in  her  disasters.     In  his  previous  narrative 
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of  those  disasters,  where  the  object  was  to  signalise 
the  energy  with  which  Sparta  struggled  against 
them,  he  tells  us  ^,  that  such  was  her  confidence  in 
the  fidelity  of  these  same  Helots,  that  they  were  in- 
vited to  serve  in  her  army,  and  that  in  a  very  short 
space,  the  names  of  6000  volunteers  were  enrolled. 
Destruc-  lu  dcscribiug  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Man- 

tinea  by  Agesipolis,  and  the  obligation  imposed  on 
the  inhabitants  not  to  rebuild  the  destroyed  city,  but 
to  dwell  in  scattered  villages,  Xenophon  remarks, 
that  the  citizens  were  at  first  grieved  for  the  loss 
of  their  houses,  but  that  they  soon  came  to  prefer 
their  new  mode  of  life,  on  grounds  which  he  as- 
signs.^ He  does  not  attempt  to  reconcile  with  this 
account  how,  immediately  after  the  power  of  Sparta 
was  broken  at  Leuctra,  the  Mantineans  united  to  a 
man  in  the  reconstruction  of  their  metropolis,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  Agesilaus,  by  conciliation  or  intimi- 
dation, to  prevent  them.^ 

The  treatment  of  Mantinea  on  this  occasion  has 
been  condemned  by  impartial  authorities  ^,  as  an  un- 
justifiable breach  of  the  lately  concluded  treaty  of 
Antalcidas,  by  which  Sparta  had  guaranteed  poli- 
tical freedom  to  every  Greek  republic.  Xenophon 
describes  the  whole  affair  in  a  tone  of  complacent 
satisfaction,  as  but  an  ordinary  incident  in  Lace- 
daemonian policy.  ^  A  like  course  was  afterwards 
pursued,  he  informs  us,  with  Phlius ;  and  other 
authorities  describe  it  as  extended  to  other  cases, 
and  as  having  in  fact  given  the  finishing  blow  to 
any  moral  hold  which  Sparta  still  possessed  on  the 
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good  will  of  her  former  confederates.^  That  Xeiio- 
phon,  while  here  making  the  best  of  a  bad  cause,  was 
not  altogether  blind  to  its  rottenness,  appears  from 
his  paradoxical  attempt  to  prove  that,  practically  at 
least,  the  outrage  was  beneficial  to  those  whom  it 
affected,  and  from  the  miserable  jest  with  which  he 
winds  up  his  narrative,  on  "  the  lesson  mankind 
"  had  learnt,  not  to  build  a  city  on  two  sides  of 
"  a  running  stream  ^ ;  alluding  to  the  stratagem 
by  which  Agesipolis  obtained  possession  of  the  town. 
A  bad  joke  is  a  common  expedient  with  a  sophis- 
tical pleader,  for  masking  the  poverty  of  a  case  or 
an  argument.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  offensive 
passage  in  the  Hellenica,  being  conceived  in  a  spirit 
of  vulgarity,  as  well  as  unmanly  sarcasm  against  the 
victim  of  a  brutal  act  of  oppression. 

8.  Xenophon  rarely  allows  any  remarkable  trans-  Ascsiiaism 
action  in  which  Agesilaus  was  concerned,  to  pass  pUon!""' 
without  a  few  words  of  eulogistic  commentary  on 
what  he  considered  the  more  excellent  points  of  his 
character.  But  the  examples  adduced  are  for  the 
most  part  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  convey  to  the  un- 
biased mind  an  impression  rather  the  reverse  of  fa- 
vourable. We  have  already  noticed  the  panegyric  coronca. 
pronounced  on  his  conduct  at  Coronea,  for  an  act 
which  it  would  have  been  discreditable  in  any  brave 
soldier  to  have  left  unperformed.  In  the  sequel  of  the 
same  text  he  is  the  subject  of  another  eulogy  of  a  like 
questionable  description  :  "  After  the  victory,  Age- 
"  silaus  was  informed  that  about  eighty  men  of  the 
"  beaten  army  had  taken  refuge  in  a  neighbouring 
"  temple,  and  his  officers  inquired  how  they  were  to 
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"be  treated?"  Agesilaus,  who,  "though  severely 
"  wounded,  was  yet  not  unmindful  of  his  duty  to  the 
"  gods,  ordered  them  to  be  set  free,  and  no  injustice 
"  to  be  done  them."^  This  order,  leaving  out  of  view 
modern  notions  of  quarter  to  prisoners,  did  but  enjoin 
what  every  devout  pagan  considered  as  an  act  of  re- 
ligious duty,  or  rather  did  but  prohibit  what  in  their 
eyes  would  have  been  an  act  of  sacrilegious  blood- 
Deaih  of  shed.  Whcu  Agesilaus  hears  of  the  premature  death 
Agesipohs.  ^£  j^^g  nephew  and  colleague  Agesipolis,  the  Histo- 
rian observes :  that  instead  of  being  gratified,  "  as 
"  might  have  been  expected,  at  the  removal  of  a 
"  rival  in  office,  he  shed  tears,  and  showed  grief 
"  for  his  loss."^  In  the  sequel  the  two  royal  kins- 
men are  described  as  having  lived  on  the  best 
terms,  and  Agesipolis  as  having  conducted  himself 
in  the  most  respectful  and  affectionate  manner  to- 
wards his  uncle  and  elder  on  the  throne.^  Why 
then  "  it  might  have  been  expected,"  that  Agesilaus 
would  rejoice  in  the  death  of  such  a  colleague,  or  why 
he  should  deserve  credit  for  being  differently  affected, 
is  not  easy  to  comprehend,  even  by  reference  to  the 
Spartan  standard  of  moral  sentiment.  Had  the  young 
king's  removal  left  the  surviving  monarch  sole  master 
of  the  throne,  the  case  would  have  been  simpler.  But 
both  Xenophon  and  Agesilaus  knew  well,  that  the 
result  of  the  poor  youth's  death  would  be  but  to  sub- 
stitute in  his  place  another  rival  king,  possibly  of  a 
more  troublesome  temper. 
Seizure  of  The  iudulgcut  or  even  approving  tone  in  which  Xeno- 
phon chronicles  actually  base  or  dishonourable  acts  of 
his  patron,  is  no  less  remarkable  than  his  over-admira- 
tion for  those  of  a  creditable  or  indifferent  tendency. 

1  IV.  iii.  20.  2  V.  iii.  20.  3  Conf.  Plutarch,  Agesil.  20. 
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AVhcn  the  news  arrived  of  the  treacherous  seizure  of 
the  Cadmea,"  the  Ephori,  and  the  threat  body  of  the  citi- 
''  zens,  were  much  olfended  Avith  Phoebidus  for  havinir 
"  taken  such  a  step  without  the  sanction  of  the  go- 
"  vernment.      Upon  this  Agesilaus  remarked :    that 
"  if  the  act  was  disadvantageous  to  Sparta,  its  author 
"  deserved  to  be  punished ;  but  if  beneficial,  he  was, 
"  according  to  old  custom,  justified  in  his  stroke  of 
"  policy."^     When  in  the  sequel  it  became  necessary 
for  the  republic  to  send  an  army  into  Boeotia,  in  sup- 
port  of  their   king's  nefarious   doctrine,  he  excused 
himself   from    the  command  on   the   pretext  of  his 
advanced  age ;  the  true  reason  of  his  holding  back, 
says  his  panegyrist,  "  being,  that  he  knew,  if  he  were 
"  to  undertake  it,  people  would  say  that  Agesilaus, 
"  by  his  support  of  the  Theban  tyrants,  was  involv- 
"  ing  the  state  in  trouble.     Pie  therefore   preferred 
"  allowinof   them  to   manaije  matters   in   their   own 
"  way."^     Here  we  have  clear  proof,  that  the  feeling 
of  the  wiser  and  better  part  of  the  Spartan  commu- 
nity was   opposed  to   his   policy  in  the  transaction. 
The  more  reason  is  there  to  admire  the  complacency 
with   Avhich  Xenophon  notices  this  part  of  his  con- 
duct.    For  what  more  scandalous  in  a  leadinQ-  states- 
man  than,  after  misguiding  his  countrymen,  against 
their  own  better  judgement,  into  unwise  and  dishonest 
measures,  to  evade,  by  so  miserable  a  subterfuge,  his 
share  in  the  duty  of  helping  her  out  of  her  difficulties! 
That   this  was  not   the  first  instance   in   which  his 
policy  had  given  just  otfence  to  the  Lacediemonian 
commonalty,   appears   from    another    passage   of   his 
Attic  eulogist ;  Avhere,  after  describing  his  invasion 

'  V.  ii.  32.  :  conf.  Plutarch,    Agesil.  23. 

"  V.  Iv.  IJ. :  conf.  riutarch,  Agosil.  24. 
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Phiiiis.  of  Phlius,  with  a  view  of  forcing  on  that  state  an 
oligarchal  government,  he  remarks,  that  Agesilaus 
had  here  also  to  contend  with  much  adverse  popular 
feeling :  "  many  of  the  Lacedaemonians  complaining 
"  that,  in  order  to  favour  a  few  individuals,  they 
"  were  making  a  city  of  five  thousand  men  their 
"  enemy.'' ^ 
Attempt  The  boldest   act    of    Spartan   political    treachery, 

Piraus.  Tiext  to  the  affair  of  the  Cadmea,  was  the  attempt 
of  Sphodrias  on  the  Pir^us,  which  helped  to  drive 
Athens  into  the  Theban  interest,  at  a  moment  when 
her  alliance  was  of  great  importance  to  Lacedasmon. 
Agesilaus  was  not  indeed  a  party  to  this  outrage. 
But  he  did  his  best  to  increase  the  indignation 
which  it  produced  throughout  Greece,  by  shielding 
its  author,  under  influences  of  a  scandalous  nature, 
from  the  sentence  of  death  decreed  against  him  by 
the  Ephori.  Here  again,  the  circumstantiality  with 
which  Xenophon  narrates  this  affair,  shows  that  he 
considered  the  part  taken  in  it  by  Agesilaus  as  rather 
creditable  to  him  than  otherwise.^ 
Dilemma  The  dilemma  in  which  Xenophon  was  habitually 
ofXeno-  placed,  between  his  intuitive  sense  of  rio;ht  and 
wrong,  and  his  self-imposed  obligation  to  prove  his 
own  friends  to  be  always  in  the  right,  is  curiously 
illustrated  by  the  few  lines  of  pithy  general  commen- 
tary, which  have  been  wrung  from  him  by  this  fatal 
crisis  of  Lacedtemonian  history,  and  which  are  the 
most  remarkable  passage  of  the  kind  in  the  Hel- 
lenica.  In  relating  the  seizure  of  the  Cadmea,  he 
neither  expressly  blames  nor  commends  the  course 
pursued.  But  the  terms  in  which  he  describes  it  as 
having  been  vindicated  by  Agesilaus,  are   certainly 

^  V.  iii.  16. :  conf.  Plut.  Ages.  24.  •  v.  iv.  25.  sqq. 
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conceived  in  a  spirit  of  approbation  rather  tliaii  cen- 
sure. A  different  tone  is  adopted,  wlien  the  [)ro;,a'ess 
of  events  showed  that  the  authors  of  the  outraire 

o 

were  destined  to  be  its  principal  victims  : 

"To  the  many  proofs,"  he  remarks,  "that  might  be  adduced, 
from  the  history  both  of  Hellenes  and  Barbarians,  that  the  gods 
are  not  regardless  of  the  perpetrators  of  impious  acts,  I  will  now 
add  one  fi'om  tlie  events  of  this  period.  For  the  Lacedienionians, 
who  had  never  before  been  coerced  by  any  huiiian  power,  after 
having,  in  violation  of  their  oaths  to  respect  the  autonomy  of 
their  fellow-republics,  seized  on  the  acropolis  of  Thebes,  were, 
by  the  men  of  Thebes  alone,  signally  punished  for  the  wrong 
committed."' 

This  remarkable  passage  fully  bears  out  our  former 
observation,  that  according  to  a  fundamental  rule  of 
Xenophon's  judgement  on  Spartan  affairs,  although 
LacedaBuion  might  err,  Agesilaus  could  do  no  wrong ; 
and  hence,  even  where  error  or  crime  was  committed 
by  his  authority,  against  Laceda^mon  alone  or  her 
citizens  is  the  censure  directed.  The  Historian's  ad- 
mission that,  when  the  other  Spartan  councillors 
condennied  the  act  of  Phoibidas,  and  would  assuredly, 
under  better  guidance,  have  disowned  it,  the  i)rompt 
vindication  of  it  by  Agesilaus  induced  them  to  per- 
severe, clearly  marks  him  out  as  the  real  criminal, 
against  whom,  alone  or  in  chief,  the  denunciation 
here  so  carefully  limited  to  "  the  Lacediemonians," 
ought  to  have  been  directed. 

It  appears  in  fact,  on  Xenophon's  own  evidence, 
that  Agesilaus  was  the  author  or  abettor  of  all  the 
principal  acts  of  folly  or  iniquity  connnitted  by  Sparta 
during  this  fatal  period  of  her  history.  lie  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  a  naturally  kind  heart  and  geiie- 

'   V.  iv.  1. 
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rous  temper,  an  affectionate  friend  and  a  bountiful 
master,  while  his  social  intercourse  was  characterised 
by  an  outward  liberality  of  sentiment  and  affability 
of  demeanour,  which  his  Laconian  simplicity  of  habits 
rendered  the  more  engaging.  These  qualities,  with  his 
genuine  Spartan  patriotism,  his  military  prowess,  and 
the  success  of  his  early  campaigns,  procured  for  him 
during  the  first  part  of  his  reign  a  powerful  hold  on 
the  esteem  of  his  fellow- citizens,  which  he  maintained 
during  the  whole  of  his  long  life.  But  he  displays 
none  of  the  qualities  of  a  truly  great  man  ;  no  com- 
prehensive statesmanlike  views,  no  powers  of  mental 
combination  or  foresight,  no  habits  of  self-control,  no 
consistency  of  political  action.  His  talents  were  in 
all  respects  such  as  qualify  a  man  in  high  station  to 
make  a  distinguished  figure  under  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances, but  not  to  guide  the  helm  of  the  state 
in  great  emei^gencies,  or  sustain  a  bad  cause  against 
opponents,  as  formidable  by  their  ability,  as  by  the 
justice  of  their  ends  and  the  integrity  of  their  con- 
duct. 
Agesiiaus  9.  This  is  thc  man  whom  Xenophon  holds  up  to  the 
minondas  aduiiratiou  of  posterity,  as  his  one  standard  model  of 
excellence  in  Hellenic  character.  This  is  the  man, 
in  order  to  magnify  whose  commonplace  qualities,  he 
has  insidiously  libelled  and  vilified  the  two  most  dis- 
tinguished patriots  of  his  own  or  perhaps  of  any  other 
age  ;  who,  by  their  combined  wisdom,  valour,  and 
humanity,  raised  a  naturally  sluggish  people  from 
mediocrity,  to  that  same  ascendancy  over  the  most 
gifted  nation  of  the  world,  from  which  Agesiiaus  was 
so  greatly  instrumental  in  degrading  Sparta.  If  it  be 
admitted,  what  Xenophon  himself  would  hardly  have 
ventured  to   deny,  that  the  characters  of  great  men 
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are  the  noblest  materials  of  history,  and  that  one  of 
the  first  obligations  of  a  historian  is  to  exhibit  those 
characters  in  a  true  light,  in  themselves  and  in  their 
relation  to  each  other,  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas 
were  assuredly  the  men  of  this  age,  whom  the  his- 
torian of  its  vicissitudes  was  bound  to  place  in  the 
front  of  his  narrative.  Xcnophon  therefore,  in  de- 
nuding them  of  their  just  meed  of  honour,  must 
be  pronounced  a  very  grave  defaulter  to  the  highest 
duties  of  his  office. 

We  must  not  however  overlook  that  he  has,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  in  describing  ^  the  last  days  of  Epami- 
nondas, rendered,  or  affected  to  render,  a  tribute  of 
notice,  it  can  hardly  be  called  of  respect,  to  the  cha- 
racter of  that  illustrious  man.  For  it  is  a  most  in- 
adequate and  disingenuous,  as  it  is  a  tardy,  sullen,  and 
reluctant  tribute.  Its  whole  tone  reveals  the  motive 
that  inspired  it,  and  which  may,  at  the  moment  when 
it  was  written,  have  been  thus  mentally  expressed  by 
its  author :  "  I  cannot  in  decency  close  my  narrative 
"  without  a  few  special  remarks  on  this  extraordinary 
"  man ;  but  I  will  say  as  little  as  possible,  or  in  such 
"  terms,  as  may  conduce  more  to  the  honour  of  my 
"friends  who  so  nobly  struggled  against  his  baneful 
"  influence,  than  to  his  own."  What  has  been  said  is 
embodied  in  the  form  of  a  commentary  on  his  last 
campaign  in  Peloponnesus.^  It  is  limited  to  his  mili- 
tary qualifications  ;  and  wliile  consisting  in  great  part 
of  exceptional  criticism,  which  assumes  here  and  there 
a  tone  of  bitter  sarcasm,  is  }'et  sufficiently  seasoned 
with  faint  praise  to  shed  over  the  whole  a  certain 
colour  of  impartiality.  The  hollowness  of  its  few 
complimentary  passages  becomes  the  more  apparent, 

1  vii.v.  8.  sq(].  "  See  Appendix  N. 
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from  the  suppression,  in  the  previous  narrative,  of 
the  data  on  which  they  are,  or  ought  to  have  been 
grounded.  When,  for  example,  he  tells  us  that  Epa- 
minondas,  in  spite  of  the  unexpected  obstacles  to  his 
advance  beyond  Tegea,  yet  determined  to  proceed, 
"  lest  he  should  sully  the  former  lustre  of  his  name,"^ 
we  vainly  attempt  to  learn  from  Xenophon  what 
that  former  lustre  may  have  been  ;  even  the  name 
to  which  we  now  suddenly  find  it  attached,  having 
been  first  mentioned  not  many  pages  before,  and  that 
in  connexion  with  one  of  the  least  successful  of  its 
owner's  political  undertakings. 
Athenian  Xcuophou's  accouut  of  the  part  taken  by  Athens, 
affairs.  -^^  thcsc  later  vicissitudes  of  Greek  federal  war,  while 
reflecting  no  less  clearly  his  personal  feelings,  is  more 
creditable  to  him  both  as  a  man  and  a  historian,  than 
his  treatment  of  Thebes.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  long  alienation  from  his  native  republic,  with  a 
sense  of  the  harshness  of  her  conduct,  would  have 
fostered  feelings  of  soreness  and  irritation,  Avhich. 
would  naturally  find  vent  in  a  work  embracing  the 
contemporaneous  history  of  this  unkind  or  unjust 
country.  Yet  nowhere  is  there  any  trace  of  such 
feelings.  He  appears  to  take  pleasure  in  recording 
transactions  honourable  to  Athens,  shows  a  lively 
interest  in  her  welfare,  sympathy  with  her  misfor- 
tunes, and  an  indulgent  spirit  towards  her  failings. 
The  first  part  of  his  narrative  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
her  afiairs.  In  the  sequel  those  of  Laceda^mon, 
partly  owing  to  their  own  importance,  partly  to  the 
author's  more  advanced  Laconism,  obtain  the  ascen- 
dant, and  Athens  is  thrown   comparatively  into  the 

*  VII.  V.  9 
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shade.  But  still  there  is  none  of  that  tendency,  so 
largely  manifested  in  the  case  of  Thebes,  to  garble 
or  suppress  her  honourable  acts  ^,  or  to  magnify 
the  achievements  of  Spartan  at  the  expense  of  Athe- 
nian eminent  men.  We  can  here  have  no  truer  test 
of  the  relative  warmth  or  coldness  of  the  Historian's 
inclinations,  than  that  formerly  applied  in  the  parallel 
instance  of  Sparta  and  Thebes,  ^\'hile  the  name  of 
Epaminondas  alone  among  Theban  warriors,  has  been 
allowed  a  place  in  the  Historian's  narrative,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  those  of  some  forty  Lacedasmonians, 
those  mentioned  on  the  side  of  Athens  during  the 
same  period,  form  a  sum  total  little  inferior  in 
number,  and  superior  in  quality,  to  the  Spartan  cata- 
logue. Nor  does  the  honour  bestowed  on  the  deeds 
performed,  appear  to  have  been  unfairly  distributed 
between  Spartans  and  Athenians.  Several  Athenian 
commanders,  Iphicrates  for  example  and  Thrasybu-  ipincratcs. 
lus,  are  perhaps,  next  to  Agesilaus,  Xenophon's  prin- 
cipal objects  of  military  admiration.  He  enlarges 
with  evident  zest  on  the  defeat  by  Iphicrates  of  the 
Amycla3an  mora  at  Sicyon  - ;  on  that  of  Anaxibius  by 
the  same  general  at  Byzantium^;  on  the  successes  of 
Thrasybulus  at  the  Pira3us  '*,  not  only  against  "  the  Tiirasjbu- 
"  Thirty  "  but  their  Spartan  supporters,  and  on  his 
subsequent  achievements  in  the  same  Byzantine  cam- 
paign.^ Conon,  on  the  other  hand,  although  his  prin-  Conon. 
cipal  acts  are  not  suppressed,  is  thrown  so  nuich  into 

^  Xenophon  describes  the  Athenians  (in.  v.  2.)  as  not  partakin'^-  of 
the  bribes  by  which  the  Thebans,  Corinthians,  and  Argivcs  were  induced 
to  league  against  Sparta.  Pausanias  and  Plutarch  represent  thoin  as 
having  also  received  a  share  of  the  money.  I'aus.  lu.  9.  4.  ;  riut. 
Ages.  15. 

-  IV.  V.  7.  11.  sqq.  3  IV.  viii.  31.  sq.;  conf.  vi.  ii.  27.  sii.p 
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the  background,  as  to  warrant  the  suspicion  that  he 
was  to  Xenophon  an  object  of  personal  disfavour.^ 
Deiinea-  The  Hcllenica  possesses  little  of  that  interest  which 

tionofclia-  .  ,    ,.  . 

racter.  ariscs  froHi  deluieation  of  character ;  the  greatest 
men  of  the  age,  Pelopidas,  Epaniinondas,  Conon,  be- 
hig  thrown  into  the  background,  while  the  elaborate 
portrait  of  Agesilaus  is  a  panegyrical  caricature. 
Among  the  sketches  of  less  eminent  personages, 
those  with  pretensions  to  ethic  or  dramatic  effect 
are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  first  part  of  the  nar- 
rative, before  the  appearance  of  Agesilaus  on  the 
scene.  The  levity  and  mendacity  of  Theramenes,  and 
the  gloomy  bloodthirsty  tyranny  of  Critias,  are  well 
brought  out  in  the  debate  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  the  former^,  and  on  other  occasions  where 
Critias  takes  the  lead,  in  the  subsequent  stages  of 
the  narrative. 

Style  of  the  Thc  Style  of  the  Hellenica  in  the  narrower  sense, 
partakes  both  of  the  merits  and  the  defects  noticed 
in  our  general  remarks  on  Xenophon's  art  of  compo- 
sition. The  favourable  features  are  however  pre- 
dominant. The  defects  are  chiefly  observable  in  what 
we  have  defined  as  the  second  division  of  the  work ; 
where  the  author,  under  the  sway  of  his  personal 
reminiscences,  exchanging  the  oflice  of  historian  for 
that  of  popular  storyteller,  retails  the  camp  or  court 
gossip  of  his  Spartan  patrons,  or  of  the  petty  Asiatic 

^  Plis  great  naval  victory  of  Cnidus  (iv.  iii.  10.)  is  treated  very 
cursorily  in  comparison  with  the  contemporaneous  triumphs  of  Agesilaus. 
That  of  Chabrias  at  Naxos  (v.  iv.  61.)  is  also  mentioned  but  slightingly. 
See  Thirlwall,  vol.  v.  p.  58. ;  Grote,  x.  p.  176.  ;  Sievers,  p.  220.  The 
able  tactics  by  which  Diodorus  describes  Chabrias  as  having  shortly 
before  outgeneraled  Agesilaus  in  Eceotia,  are  also  overlooked  by  Xeno- 
phon.    Grote,  X.  p.  173. ;  Sievers.  p.  205. 
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princes  witli  whom  they  are  brought  into  contact. 
Much  of  this  anecdotical  matter  is  in  the  form  of  Dialogue, 
dialogue.  In  this  department  of  composition  Xeno- 
phon  is  at  no  time  very  successful,  and  the  specimens 
in  this  portion  of  his  text  are  apt  to  degenerate  into 
trivial  commonplace.  The  subjoined  conversation 
held  by  xVgesilaus,  successively  with  two  of  his  Asiatic 
allies,  is  a  fair  sample  of  some  others : 

"  Ag.  Tell  me,  Spithritlates,  would  you  not  be  willing  to  give 
your  daughter  in  marriage  to  Otys  ?  Sp.  Slore  willing  no  doubt 
than  he,  as  lord  of  a  rich  principality,  would  be  to  accept  her  at 

the  hands  of  a  banished  man  such  as  I  am Ao.   Tell  me, 

Otys,  do  you  consider  Spithridates  a  man  of  good  family?  Ox.  Of 
as  good  as  any  in  Persia.  Ag.  Have  you  ever  observed  his  son, 
what  a  handsome  youth  he  is  ?  Ot.  How  should  I  not,  having 
supped  in  company  -with  him  last  evening  ?  Ag.  They  say  that 
he  has  a  daughter  still  handsomer  than  the  son.  Ox.  By  Jupiter, 
she  is  indeed  handsome!  Ag.  Let  me  then  advise  you  as  your 
friend  to  espouse  this  fair  maiden.  For  what  more  agreeable 
thing  for  a  man  than  the  possession  of  a  beautiful  wife  ?  she  being 
also  the  daughter  of  a  man  of  such  noble  birth "' 

Passages  of  a  like  tenor  are  frecpient  in  the  latter 
parts  of  the  Hellenica.  The  first  or  Attic  portion  is 
free  from  them. 

10.  The  defects  of  the  dialogue  are  well  coinpen-  Spceciies. 
sated  by  the  merit  of  the  speeches.  In  no  classical 
history  has  greater  judgement  been  shown  in  the 
management  of  these  passages,  than  in  the  Hellenica. 
The  orations  are  to  the  point,  well  argued,  of  ap- 
propriate length,  varied,  often  with  nmch  ethic  spirit, 
to  suit  the  characters  of  the  speakers,  and  seasoned 
with  playful  allusion  or  lively  sarcasm.  While  free 
from  metaphysical  casuistry,  they  arc  not  deficient  at 
times  in  logical   subtlety.     Several   expedients  have 

'  IV.  i.  4.  s(|([. 
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been  successfully  employed,  to  relieve  by  dramatic 
effect  the  formality  of  rhetorical  harangues.  Instead  of 
the  whole  argument  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue 
being  compressed  into  one  or  two  elaborate  orations, 
as  if  by  professional  pleaders  pitted  against  each 
other,  the  proceedings  frequently  assume  the  form  of 
free  debate,  partly  by  the  introduction  of  a  third 
speaker,  partly  by  brief  interpellations  on  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  speeches,  in  the  mode  of  altercation 
or  retort ;  partly  by  statements  interposed  in  the 
Historian's  own  words,  of  what  other  members  of 
the  assembly,  or  the  audience  at  large,  said  or  felt.^ 
Occasional  passages  of  these  addresses  display  an  elo- 
quence so  much  above  the  Historian's  ordinary  style, 
that  taken  by  themselves  they  might  rank  as  citations 
from  Demosthenes  or  ^schines,  rather  than  Xeno- 
phon.^  In  two  instances,  following  the  example  of 
Herodotus,  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  rhetorical 
form  of  address  for  historical  purposes,  by  placing  in 
the  mouths  of  the  Acanthian  and  Pharsalian  envoys 
to  Laceda^mon,  retrospective  narratives  of  the  trans- 
actions which  led  to  their  mission.^ 
Descrip-  In  his  dcscriptious  of  tragic  or    striking  scenes, 

Xenophon  is  most  effective  where  he  appears  least 
ambitious  of  producing  effect.  The  best  passages  of 
the  kind  are  where,  overlooking  details,  he  vividly 
sketches  off  the  more  salient  features  of  objects.  As 
an  example  may  be  quoted  the  scene  before  the  gate 
of  Corinth,  where  Agesilaus,  engaged  in  solemnising 
something  akin  to  a  Roman  triumph,  with  much  of 
the  supercilious  pomp  of  a  Roman  emperor,  is  sud- 
denly informed  of  the  destruction,  by  the  same  ad- 

1  II.  ili.  24,  sqq.,  vi.  v.  33.  sqq.  37.,  VII.  i.  2.  sqq.  12.  sqq. 

2  Conf.  II.  iv.  20,  sqq.,  iii.  43.  ^  v.  ii.  12.  sqq.,  vi.  i.  4. 
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versary  over  whom  he  was  exulting,  of  the  best  portion 
of  the  army  to  whicli  he  owed  his  vaunted  successes.^ 
The  account  of  tlie  battle  of  the  Pira3us,  where  Thra- 
sybulus  defeated  the  Thirty  tyrants,  is  centred  with 
highly  dramatic  effect,  on  a  single  striking  incident, 
the  devotion  and  death  of  the  prophet  on  the  patriot 
side : 

"Thrasybulus,  on  finishing  liis  address  to  the  men,  faced  to- 
wards the  enemy,  and  remained  tranquil  at  his  post  ;  the  augur 
having  enjoined  that  no  attack  slioukl  be  made,  until  some  one 
on  their  own  side  had  been  either  killed  or  wounded.  '  Then, 
'  and  not  till  then,'  said  he,  '  we  will  lead  you  on  to  what,  if  I 
'  rightly  forebode,  will  be  victory  to  you  but  death  to  me.'  Nor 
was  he  mistaken.  For  as  they  stood  to  their  arms,  suddenly,  as 
if  by  an  impulse  of  destiny,  darting  forward  on  the  hostile  pha- 
lanx, he  was  slain ;  and  lies  buried  on  the  neighbouring  bank  of 
the  Cephissus.  The  victory  remained  with  those  whom  he  left 
behind,  and  w-ho  drove  the  enemy  routed  from  the  field." ^ 

The  last  scene  of  the  life  of  Theramenes  is  also 
a  fine  ])iece  of  joint  dramatic  and  descriptive  com- 
position.^ 

His  efforts  on  the  other  hand  to  infuse  poetical  fire 
into  his  descriptions,  by  strong  language  or  studied 
figures  of  speech,  are  apt  to  result  in  hy])erbole  or 
bombast.  As  a  specimen  may  be  taken  his  ferociously 
enthusiastic  account  of  the  conquest  of  the  Lecheum 
by  the  Laceda3monians : 

"  The  act  of  killing  was  here  indeed  made  easy,  the  gods  ]ia\  ing 
given  over  to  their  hands  such  a  work,  as  they  had  never  probably 
so  much  as  ventured  to  pray  for.  Ilow  indeed  could  it  be  con- 
sidered as  anything  but  a  gift  of  the  gods,  that  such  a  mass  of 
enemies  should,  as  passive  victims,  yield  themselves  up  to  destruc- 
tion, terrified,   panic-stricken,   exposed  on  all  sides,  incapable  of 

^  IV.  v.  6.  -  II.  iv.  18.  sq.  ^    ii.  iii.  50.  fc]*]. 
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resistance.  So  great  was  the  slaughter,  so  small  the  space  for 
the  slain,  that  as  men  are  accustomed  to  see  piles  of  corn,  wood, 
stones,  so  they  might  here  have  beheld  piles  of  dead  bodies."^ 

The  hurried  accumulation  of  terms  by  which  it  is 
here  attempted  to  enhance  the  power  of  the  descrip- 
tion, is  a  favourite  figure  of  language  with  Xenophon.^ 
His  ordinary  description  of  battles,  while  distinct  in 
their  main  features,  and  showing  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  are,  as  has  been  seen  in  the 
cases  of  Coronea,  Corinth,  and  Leuctra,  apt  to  be 
marred,  both  in  their  historical  and  their  poetical 
effect,  by  his  attempts  to  distort  facts  to  the  advantage 
of  his  favourite  warriors. 
Specula-  Xenophon,  like  Thucydides,  is  sparing  of  specula- 

marks,  tive  remarks  on  the  events  described.  That  the  most 
elaborate  passage  of  this  nature  in  the  Hellenica, 
should  be  bestowed  on  the  conduct  of  Epaminondas 
in  his  last  Peloponnesian  campaign,  is  a  proof,  both  of 
his  real  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  the  subject  which 
wrung  from  him  this  tardy  commentary,  and  of  the 
sinister  purpose  with  which  it  has  been  drawn  up. 
His  more  concise  expressions  of  opinion  are  apt  to 
assume  a  quaint  egotistical  tone,  little  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  historical  style.^ 
Chrono.  lu  the  lirst  two  books  of  the  Hellenica,  or  rather 

iXIkniia^  in  the  portion  of  them  which  forms  the  supplement  to 
Thucydides,  Xenophon  continues  the  chronological 
method  of  that  historian,  by  years  and  seasons  of  the 

1  IV.  iv.  12. 

-  Commonly  without  connecting  particles.  Conf.  Hellen.  ii.  iv.  33.,  iv. 
iii.  19. ;  Anab.  iii.  i.  29.,  iv.  25.,  iv.  v.  25.  31.,  v.  iii.  9.,  vi.  vi.  1. ;  Cyrop, 
VII.  i.  38. ;  Cyneg.  v.  18.  30.,  vi.  5.  The  identity  of  this  feature  of  Xeno- 
phontean  mannerism,  as  exemplified  in  his  several  works,  is  one  of  the 
stroni^est,  among  the  minor  internal  evidences  of  the  genuine  authorship 
of  the  Anabasis. 

3  II.  iii.  56.,  V.  iii.  7.,  vi.  ii.32.  39.,  vi.  v.  51.,  vii.  v.  8. 
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Peloponnesian  war^;  but  with  less  exactness;  some 
dates    being    omitted,   others    apparently    incorrect. - 
The  epoclis  of  Athenian  archons  and  Spartan  ephori 
are  also,  after  the  example  of  Thucydides,  here  and 
there    subjoined,^      On    two  occasions  the    Olympic 
eponyme   victors    are    cited   in   the    existing   text.^ 
Both  these  citations  are  however  probably  supposi- 
titious.    This  may  be  assumed  with  certainty  of  the 
one  in  which  the  olympiad  is  quoted  according  to  its 
number  in  the  series,  as  afterwards  adjusted  by  Ari- 
stotle.    In  tlie  latter  part  of  the  second  book,  and  in 
the    five  following,    there   is   no    distinct  method  of 
computing  time.     The  few  dates  introduced  merely 
specify  the  intervals  between  the  events  described. 
For  the  arrangement  of  the  entire  work  in  any  kind 
of  chronological  order,  we  are  dependent  on  other 
extraneous  aids.     Xenophon,  here  taking  Herodotus 
rather  than  Thucydides  for  his  model,  treats  this  sub- 
ject altogether  in  the  mode  of  free  epic  narrative ; 
freriuently  carrying  on  a  single  branch  of  it,   in  its 
separate   integrity,    during    several   years.     One    of 
these   separate  narratives,  the  single  passage  of  the 
Hellenica^  which  can  properly  be  called  an  episode, 
is  the  digression  on  the  affairs  of  Thessaly,  which  are 
followed  up,  through  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  to  a 
point  five  years  later  than  the  battle  of  ]\Iantinea 
with  which  the  main  narrative  terminates.      The  only 
notation  by  the  author,  of  the  length  of  this  period,  is 
the  very  vague  one,  that  the  latest  events  which  it 
comprised  were  contemporaneous  with  the  epoch  at 
which  he  was  then  writing.     AVhat  that  epoch  may 

>  I.  i.  37.,  ii.  1.  19.,  iii.  1.,  iv.  2.,  vi.  1.,  ii.  i.  7.  10.,  iii.  1. 
2  See  note  to  p.  26G.  ^  i.  ii-  1-,  "•  i-  10.,  iii.  1. 

•*  T.  ii.  1.,  n.  iii.  1.  ^  vi.  iv.  27.  Siy[. 
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have  been,   the  reader   is  left   to    conjecture.     The 
narrative,  in  spite  of  its  meagreness  of  substance,  the 
gaps  in  its  continuity,  and  the  vagueness  of  its  chro- 
nology, is  yet  in  its  existing  integrity  orderly  and 
connected, 
iviode  and         No  anticut  critic  seems  to  have  doubted  that  the 
iinom-       Hellenica  was   originally   composed   as   an    integral 
position.      work.     With  modern  commentators,  both  the  mode 
and  time  of  its  composition  have  been  subjects  of 
much  difference  of  opinion.     Some  would  explain  its 
want  of  historical  substance,  by  supposing  it  to  be  but 
a  collection  of  notes  thrown  into  a  framework  or  out- 
line of  narrative,  which  the  compiler  wanted  time  or 
inclination  to  fill  up.^     The  hypothesis  might  be  ad- 
missible in  the  case  of  a  similarly  imperfect  narrative 
by  Thucydides,  or  some  equally  grave  and  diligent 
historian,  but  hardly  in  that  of  a  writer  of  so  opposite 
a  character  as  Xenophon.     There  is  more  plausibility 
in  another  theory,  that  the  work  originally  consisted 
of  separate  narratives,  afterwards  combined  into  one. 
That  the  portion  which  now  forms  the  first  two  books 
was  intended  as  a  continuation  of  Thucydides,  has 
never  been  questioned.     Apart  from  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  antients,  the  adoption  of  the  Thucy- 
didean  chronology  in  this  part  only  of  the  text,  and 
the  abruptness  with  which  the  beginning  of  the  one 
narrative,  takes  up  and  carries  on  the  several  threads 
as  abruptly  broken  off  in  the  other,  leave  no  doubt  on 
the  subject.    We  have  also  pointed  out  distinguishing 
features  in  these  books,  which  prove  them  to  have  been 
compiled  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  ensuing  five^, 
under  different  impressions,  and  before  the  Laconism 

'  Ulrici,  Charactcristik  der  antiken  Ilistor.  p.  48.  et  auctt.  ap.  eundem. 
®  See  Appendix  O. 
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of  the  author  liad  obtained   that  ascendancy  wliich 
everywhere  appears  in  the  subsequent  text. 

The  epoch  at  which  the  Ilellenica  was  embodied  in 
its  present  form,  is  defined  as  not  prior  to  357  b.  c, 
by  the  passage  of  its  own  text  allusive  to  the  death 
of  Alexander  of  Phera?,  who  was  slain  in  that  year. 
AVhether  any  part  of  it  may  have  been  previously 
published,  or  whether  the  entire  work  may  have  been 
first  circulated  in  a  less  mature  state  and  afterwards 
revised  and  reissued,  or  whether  the  whole  may  have 
been  reserved  for  posthumous  publication,  are  ques- 
tions, all  affording  matter  for  speculation,  but  for  the 
settlement  of  wliieh  no  sufficient  data  exist.  All  that 
is  further  known  of  the  progress  of  the  work  is,  that 
the  third  book\  as  containing  a  reference  to  the  Ana- 
basis, was  not  written,  or  at  least  not  finished,  until 
after  the  appearance  of  that  work.  The  Anabasis,  as 
appears  from  internal  evidence,  was  not  completed 
until  long  after  Xenophon's  settlement  at  Scillus  in 
392  B.C.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  present 
division  of  the  Hellenica  into  books  is  the  work  of 
later  grammarians.  Xo  traces  exist  of  the  mode  in 
which  it  may  have  been  similarly  portioned  off  by  its 
own  author."- 

'  i.  2.  '  See  below,  Cbap.  xiii.  §  10.  and  Appendix  P. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

XENOPHON:  THE  ANABASIS. 

1.  CHARACTER  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  T70RK.  ITS  COMMENCEMENT. 
ITS  CONCLUSION. 2.  EPISODES.  ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  PAS- 
SAGES.      THE    ANABASIS    AN    AUTOBIOGRAPHY.      HOW    FAR    AN    IMPARTIAL 

ONE  ? .3.    AS    TESTED    BY    OTHER    AUTHORITIES.      DIODORUS.      PLUTARCH. 

ISOCRATES. 4.    SPEECHES.      CHIEFLY     SPOKEN    BY    XENOPHON    HIMSELF. 

HOW  FAR  GENUINE  ORATIONS? 5.  INCONSISTENCIES  OF  THE  NARRA- 
TIVE.      TRANSACTIONS      AT      COTYORA.         TRANSACTIONS     AT     CERASUS. 

6.  XENOPHON  NEVER  IN  THE  WRONG.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  HERACLEA. 
TRANSACTIONS  AT  BYZANTIUM.  AT  CTZICUS.  AT  PARIUM  AND  PERIN- 
THUS.  —  7.  DELINEATION  OF  CHARACTER.  PROXENUS.  CLEARCHUS. 
MENON.       CYRUS.       HIS      REGARD    FOR      TRUTH.       HIS    SENSE    OF     JUSTICE. 

SOURCES    OF    HIS    POPULARITY.         HIS    QUARREL    WITH    ARTAXERXES. 8. 

XENOPHOn's      POLITICO-MILITARY      MORALITY.  HIS       SERVICE      UNDER 

CYRUS.       TRANSACTIONS     IN      WESTERN      ARMENIA.         THE      DRIL^.       THE 

MOSYN(ECIANS.       THE    TIBARENES.       HERACLEA.  9.    THE      ANABASIS    OF 

"  THEMISTOGENES." 10.  THE  ANABASIS  OF  XENOPHON.  WHEN  COM- 
POSED?      ITS    DIVISION    INTO    BOOKS. 

Character  The  Aiiabasis^,  as  a  work  of  history,  is  inferior  in 
positio'n'of  essential  value  to  the  Hellenica.  In  the  latter  we 
this  work,  possess  a  contemporaneous,  and  with  all  its  defects, 
substantially  authentic  record  of  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
during  an  eventful  period  of  nearly  half  a  century. 
The  Anabasis,  or  "  Expedition  of  Cyrus,"  is  but  an 
incident  in  the  history  of  Persia,  and  one  not  uncom- 
mon in  Oriental  empires ;  the  attempt  of  a  prince 
of  the  blood  to  supplant  the  lawful  sovereign  on 
the  throne.  Such  incidents,  unless  the  attempt  is 
crowned  with  success,  rarely  assume  any  high  degree 
of  political  importance.     In  the  present  case  it  sig- 

^  The  copious  abstract  which  has  been  given  of  the  substance  of  this 
narrative  in  our  biographical  memoir  of  its  author,  will  here  supply  the 
place  of  that  "  Epitome  of  contents,"  which  in  other  cases  has  been  pre- 
fixed to  our  critical  remarks  on  voluminous  works. 
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nally  failed  ;  and  would  hence  probably  have  at- 
tracted little  attention  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  had  it  not  been  that  a  body  of  Greek 
mercenaries  formed  part  of  the  insurgent  army.  It 
is  in  tlic  adventures  of  these  warriors,  in  the  hard- 
ships they  endured,  and  the  prowess  they  displayed,  in 
effecting  their  return  to  their  own  country  after  the 
death  of  their  employer,  that  both  the  charm  of  the 
narrative,  and  such  political  interest  as  attaches  to 
the  enterprise  ,  are  to  be  sought.  The  facility  Avith 
which  a  few  thousand  Greeks,  isolated  in  the  heart  of 
the  Persian  dominions,  batiled  during  many  months 
the  combined  resources  of  the  Great  King ;  and  the 
valour  and  success  witli  which  they  fought  their  way 
home,  against  his  whole  disposable  force  of  regular 
troops  and  ferocious  tribes  of  mountain  warriors, 
throuirh  the  rufijied  highlands  of  Armenia  and  the 

O  CO  o 

ice  and  snow  of  an  inclement  winter,  were  facts  pos- 
sessing graver  importance  than  attached  to  them  as 
mere  subjects  of  romantic  description.  The  new  and 
striking  light  in  which  they  exhibited  the  relative 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  Hellenic  and  Asiatic 
races,  if  it  did  not  first  suggest,  cherished  and  ma- 
tured, in  the  minds  of  aspiring  Greek  statesmen, 
those  schemes  of  Oriental  conquest^,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  was  reserved  for  the  fortune  and  the 
genius  of  Alexander. 

But  if  not  the  most  important  in  a  strictly  histori- 
cal point  of  view,  the  Anabasis  is  upon  the  whole 
the  best  composed,  as  it  is  the  most  universally  po- 
pular work  of  Xenophon.  It  unites  with  its  cha- 
racter of  authentic  history,  much  of  the    charm  of 

'  See  Tsocrat.  Panepyr.  ed.  Didot ,  p.  44.  sq. ;  Philippus,  p.  Ct4.  s(]q.  ; 
riularcb,  Artoxerx.  20. ;  Agesil.  i).  15.  :  conf.  Xenopli.  Anab.  in.  ii.  '2<).  ; 
lldl.  VI.  i.  12, 
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historical  romance,  and  numerous  elements  of  geo- 
graphical and  ethic  interest.  The  native  ease  and 
simplicity  of  Xenophon's  language  here  also  appear 
to  the  best  advantage  ;  being  qualities  in  themselves 
better  adapted  to  the  freedom  and  familiarity  of  auto- 
biography, than  to  the  graver,  more  dignified  order 
of  historical  narrative. 

The  subject  of  the  Anabasis  resolves  itself  into  two 
integral  parts,  standing  to  each  other  in  the  closest 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  but  each  marked  by  its 
own  separate  features  of  historical  interest.  The  first 
comprises  the  expedition  and  death  of  Cyrus ;  the  se- 
cond the  adventures  of  the  Greek  army  after  his  death. 
During  the  first  part  Cyrus  is  the  principal  actor; 
during  the  second  Xenophon.  The  familiar  title 
therefore  Anabasis,  or  "Expedition"  of  Cyrus,  conveys 
but  an  imperfect  impression  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  work.  Tlie  affairs  of  Cyrus,  from  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  scene  till  his  death,  occupy  but  six 
months  of  time,  and  less  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  text, 
and  are  enhvened  by  no  very  striking  incident  except 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  The  adventures  of  the  Greeks 
after  his  death  extend  over  eighteen  months.  It  is 
in  fact  with  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  which  forms  the 
close  of  the  "  Expedition,"  that  the  deeper  interest  of 
the  story  begins.  The  title  therefore,  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  by  which  the  work  is  also  familiarly 
known,  while  in  like  manner  defining  but  a  portion 
of  the  entire  subject,  defines  more  correctly  its  prin- 
cipal source  of  attraction. 

Xenophon  has  attempted  in  several  cases,  not  with 
the  happiest  effect,  to  impart  ej^ic  variety  to  his  nar- 
rative, by  the  popular  expedient  of  inverting  its 
natural  order,  so  as  to  place  portions  of  it  in  the  re- 
lation to  each  other  of  principal  subject  and  episode. 
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lie  begins  his  story  indeed  at  the  very  beginning:,  I'-^fO'"- 
by  tracing  from  the  birtli  of  the  two  brothers,  the  niL-nt." 
origin  of  that  hostile  feeling  of  Cyrus  against  Arta- 
xerxes,  which  led  to  the  expedition.  But  in  passing 
on  to  his  main  narrative,  he  omits  all  notice  of  his 
own  connexion  with  the  rebel  prince  or  his  enterprise. 
This  certainly  not  unimportant  part  of  the  general 
subject,  is  reserved  for  a  retrospective  episode  of  some 
length,  at  the  more  advanced  stage  of  the  action  ^ 
where  he  himself  appears  as  its  principal  hero,  long 
after  the  death  of  Cyrus.  There  would  have  been  no 
objection  to  this  method,  had  he  previously  been  kept 
in  the  background  of  the  piece.  It  is  rendered  how- 
ever improper  by  his  having  already  been  frequently 
mentioned,  not  only  as  a  person  well  known  to  the 
reader,  but  as  having,  on  several  occasions,  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  affairs,  first  as  acting  under  his 
two  patrons,  Proxenus  and  Cyrus,  and  latterly  on  his 
own  account.  There  is  hence  an  obvious  anomaly 
in  his  formal  introduction  in  tlie  opening  passage 
of  the  retrospective  notice,  and  immediately  after 
his  altercation  with  the  Persian  chiefs  Ariieus  and 
Mithridates,  as  an  entire  stranger:  "  There  was,  in 
"  the  army,  a  certain  Xenophon,  an  Athenian,  .  .  .  .  " 
If  he  was  from  the  first  a  person  of  sucli  importance 
as  the  previous  notices  of  him  imply,  we  ought  to 
have  been  told  from  the  first  who  he  was,  and  how 
connected  with  the  expedition.  The  only  otlier  occa- 
sion where  he  has  similarly  inverted  the  order  of 
events  is  in  the  fifth  book,  wliere  the  excesses  of  the 
soldiers  at  Cerasus,  instead  of  being  reported  at  the 
time  when  they  were  committed,  form  the  subject  of 
an  episode  in  his  long  address  to  the  arm)'  at  Cotyora.- 

'   111.  i.  4.  "   V.  vii.  1;?. 
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The  remarks  suggested  by  this  passage  will  be  reserved 
for  the  sequel. 
Its  con-  xhe   iust  termination   of  the    narrative  was  less 

elusion.  '' 

clearly  marked  out  than  its  commencement,  by  the 
natural  course  of  the  subject ;  and  fastidious  criti- 
cism might  perhaps  take  umbrage  at  the  length  to 
which  it  has  been  protracted.  The  Greeks,  it  might 
be  said,  on  arriving  at  Trapezus,  had  completely 
emerged  from  those  dangers  and  hardships,  their 
heroic  struggle  against  which  imparted  to  the  work 
its  vital  spirit,  and  were  now  safely  housed  among 
friends  and  fellow-countrymen.  A  new  character  was 
given  to  the  narrative  ;  or  rather  the  old  narrative  was 
at  an  end,  and  a  new  one  begun,  which,  instead  of 
chivalrous  enterprises,  abounding  in  brilliant  achieve- 
ments, recorded  the  internal  dissensions,  acts  of  rapine, 
and  abortive  political  projects,  of  a  wandering  camp 
of  military  adventurers.  That  a  material  change 
here  takes  place  in  the  prospects,  as  well  as  character 
of  the  army,  cannot  be  denied.  But  so  long  as  it 
held  together  without  any  new  or  permanent  settle- 
ment, its  ulterior  fortunes  could  not  be  objects  of  in- 
difference to  readers  who  had  followed  it  through  its 
previous  vicissitudes  ;  and  although  the  more  imme- 
diate martial  interest  of  the  expedition  was  at  an  end, 
its  ethic  and  political  interest  was  sustained  or  even  ex- 
tended in  the  ensuing  transactions.  The  journey  from 
Trapezus  westward  offered  no  resting-point,  of  even  so 
definitive  a  nature  as  the  halt  at  that  city,  prior  to 
their  passage  into  Thrace  and  acceptance  of  service 
under  Seuthes.  The  new  engagement  here  contracted 
with  a  friendly  European  sovereign,  might  without 
impropriety  have  been  considered  by  Xenophon  as  a 
close  of  the  Cyreian  enterprise ;  and  he  would  doubt- 
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less  have  treated  it  as  such,  had  he,  as  was  nearly 
happening,  left  them,  at  the  time  when  that  engage- 
ment was  formed.  But  as  events  turned  out,  lie  has 
judged  rightly  in  proceeding  a  step  further,  and  bring- 
ing himself  and  his  comrades  safe  back  to  the  region 
whence  they  originally  started,  and  providing  them 
with  permanent  service  in  the  Lacedaemonian  army. 

2.  Of  episodes  on  topics  foreign  to,  or  but  re-  Ei,i.socies. 
motely  connected  with  his  main  subject,  Xenophon 
has  very  properly  been  sparing  in  the  Anabasis.  The 
only  passage  partaking  of  this  character,  is  the  de- 
scription of  his  sanctuary  of  Diana  at  Scillus.  The 
great  variety  of  matter  comprised  in  his  main  subject, 
rendered  the  introduction  of  illustrative  materials 
from  secondary  sources  unnecessary  or  inappropriate. 
His  moderation  in  this  respect  is  the  more  commend- 
able, amid  the  temptations  which  the  mythology, 
physical  and  poetical,  of  his  principal  scene  of  action 
held  out  to  a  different  course  ;  temptations  to  which 
most  other  (ireek  authors  of  that  age,  who  have  tra- 
velled over  the  same  ground,  have  succumbed,  often 
to  a  humiliatinii:  extent.  His  freedom  from  thisrulinir 
defect  of  the  popular  Greek  liistorians,  has  already 
been  noticed  among  his  principal  merits.  Not  that 
he  has  allowed  his  rationalism  to  prevent  his  accord- 
ing, from  time  to  time,  to  popular  fables,  the  legi- 
timate amount  of  notice  due  to  them,  on  geographical 
rather  than  historical  grounds,  from  their  connexion 
with  certain  localities.  In  describing  for  example  illustrative 
the  fountain-head  of  the  little  river  Marsyas,  among  ""riptlve 
the  ruins  of  Celasnae  :  Here,  he  remarks,  "  Apollo,  r-'ss^gcs. 
"  when  victorious  in  his  contest  with  Marsyas,  is 
"  fabled  to  have  flayed  his  antagonist,  and  to  have 
"  hung  up  his  skin  in  the  cave  whence  the  waters 
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"  issue."'  And  again  :  "  Here  by  the  road  side  are  the 
"  springs  called  the  fountains  of  Midas,  where  Midas 
"  king  of  Plirygia,  by  mixing  wine  with  the  water,  is 
"  fabled  to  have  captured  the  satyr  Silenus."^  But 
on  no  occasion,  in  his  properly  historical  works,  has 
he  ever  introduced  such  mythical  stories,  as  objects  of 
interest  on  their  own  separate  account. 

Of  the  more  leo;itimate  illustrations  which  his  sub- 
ject  supplied,  he  has  availed  himself  with  good  effect. 
Besides  descriptions,  from  time  to  time,  of  curious  or 
novel  traits  of  national  custom,  the  several  turns  of 
the  narrative  throw  in  themselves  a  valuable  light  on 
Hellenic,  Persian,  and  Barbarian  character  and  man- 
ners ;  on  the  internal  government  of  the  Great  King's 
empire,  and  on  the  complete  independence  of  his  au- 
thority, asserted  by  many  of  the  tribes  dwelling  in  the 
heart  of  those  regions  over  which  he  ostensibly  held 
sway.^  The  superiority  of  the  Greek  character  is  also 
well  brought  out,  in  the  sketches  given  of  the  Hellenic 
colonies  studded  along  the  south  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea;  in  the  genuine  Greek  civilisation  which  they 
maintained  in  the  midst  of  Barbarian  powers  ;  in 
their  political  relations  to  those  powers  and  to  each 
other ;  and  in  the  independence  which  they  enjoyed, 
while  their  brethren  to  the  westward  were  reduced  to 
exercise  their  shadow  of  republican  privilege,  under 
the  oppressive  supremacy,  as  it  might  happen,  of 
Athenian  or  Lacedsemonian  commissioners.  The  ty- 
rannical excesses  in  which  the  protecting  despotism 
of  the  then  all-powerful  Sparta  occasionally  indulged, 
has  been  nowhere  better  illustrated  in  the  history  of 
the  times,  than  in  Xenophon's  account  of  the  trans- 

^  I-  ii.  8.  2  I   ij   13  .  conf.  v.  x.  1.,  vi.  ii.  1. 
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actions  at  Byzantium.  His  narrative  also  affords 
a  curious  insight  into  the  system  of  liired  mili- 
tary service  which  sprang  up,  and  so  extensively  pre- 
vailed in  Greece  after  the  Peloponnesian  war;  a 
system  of  which  there  is  little  trace  in  Herodotus  or 
Thucydides,  but  which  reappears,  under  circumstances 
and  in  forms  so  similar,  in  the  feudal  and  republican 
age  of  modern  Europe. 

The  descriptions  of  battles  and  other  striking  scenes 
in  this  work,  are  commonly  more  graphic  tlian  in  the 
Hellenica  ;  owing  doubtless  mainly  to  their  being  by  an 
eyewitness.  Tlie  battle  of  Cunaxa,  as  remarked  by 
Plutarch,  is  dramatised  to  the  life.  Where  studious 
effort  to  produce  effect  is  observable,  the  rhetorical  or 
poetical  expedients  resorted  to,  are  the  same  or  similar 
in  both  works.  In  the  more  familiar  class  of  anecdotes, 
accompanied  by  dialogue,  Xenophon  has  neither  here 
nor  elsewhere  been  very  successful.  But  those  intro- 
duced in  the  Anabasis,  while  more  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  work,  are  also  less  apt  to  run 
into  trivial  gossip  and  commonplace  than  the  parallel 
portions  of  the  Grecian  history.  These  passages  oc- 
casionally take  a  humorous  turn ;  and  some  of  the 
specimens  of  camp  wit  which  Xenophon  records,  if 
not  of  a  high  order,  are  characteristic  of  the  times, 
and  probably  original.^ 

In  regard  to  the  intrinsic  historical  value  of  this   Tiie  Ai».-i- 

,.  ,,  .  .-,,..  .,,        basis  an 

work,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  essentially  autoi.io- 
an  autobiography  ;  a  narrative  of  events  in  which  tlie   ^'"'"•" 
author  was  a  principal  actor,  and  relative  to  which 
he  is  our  only  original  source  of  information.     The 
caution  which  always  requires  to  be  exercised  in  esti- 
mating the  authenticity  of  any  such  narrati\e,  l.ieeonies 

'   IV.  vi.  14.  sqrj. 
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the  more  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  historian  whose 
How  far  an  leading  defect  is  his  partiality.  Where  an  author 
one?  has  shown  himself  so  much  under  the  sway  of  per- 

sonal predilections  in  judging  other  men,  we  are  en- 
titled to  assume,  even  apart  from  specific  evidence  of 
the  fact,  that  the  same  influence  would  not  be  power- 
less where  his  own  character  was  at  stake.  Nor  cer- 
tainly are  there  wanting  traces  of  its  operation  in  the 
Anabasis.  The  main  historical  facts  may,  with  as 
great  confidence  as  in  the  Hellenica,  be  taken  as  sub- 
stantially correct.  Such  insincerity  as  betrays  itself, 
in  either  work,  consists  not  so  much  in  actual  false- 
hood, as  in  suppression  or  misrepresentation.  This 
defect  manifests  itself  in  the  Anabasis,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  subject,  in  two  varieties 
of  form :  in  the  author's  favour  to  himself  in  his 
relation  to  other  men  ;  and  in  his  favour  to  his  own 
friends  and  the  cause  he  has  at  heart  in  their  re- 
lation to  rival  interests.  We  shall  combine  the  con- 
sideration of  each  of  these  modes,  with  our  further 
remarks  on  the  general  character  and  composition  of 
the  work. 

It  can  hardly  escape  the  critical  reader,  that  the 
primary  object  of  Xenophon,  to  which  the  description 
of  the  retreat  itself  is  subservient,  is  to  record  his 
own  ability,  courage,  and  disinterestedness,  in  its  con- 
duct ;  to  exhibit  himself  as  the  capital  figure  of  the 
piece,  and  throw  the  other  performers  into  the  back- 
ground. He  is  not  only  the  able  and  devoted,  but 
the  infallible  guide  and  Mentor  of  the  army  on  its 
perilous  course  of  adventures.  By  his  foresight  and 
watchfulness  it  is  saved  from  disaster,  and  extricated 
from  difi&culties.  By  his  skilful  tactics,  wherever  he 
commands,  success  in  every  enterprise  is  sooner  or 
later  secured    When  difl:erence  of  opinion  arises,  his 
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judgement,  whether  adopted  or  rejected,  is  invariably 
shown  by  the  event  to  have  been  right,  or  never  at 
least  shown  to  have  been  wrong.  In  his  absence,  or 
Avhere  other  advice  prevails,  mischief  seldom  fails  to 
ensue.  Where  mutiny  breaks  out,  by  his  energetic 
action  or  persuasive  eloquence  order  is  restored  and 
angry  passions  are  allayed.  Like  other  excellent  cha- 
racters he  is  exposed  to  envy  and  calumny.  But 
critical  as  his  position  at  times  becomes,  through  the 
machinations  of  disappointed  rivals,  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  with  his  own  tact  and  management,  never  fails 
in  the  end  to  expose  their  iniquity,  to  vindicate  his 
conduct,  and  inspire  renewed  confidence  in  his  virtue. 
His  special  acts  of  devoted  service  and  disinterested 
benevolence  are  also  carefully  recorded :  how  he  re- 
mains behind,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  to  bring  up  the 
wounded  and  stragglers^;  how  he  keeps  the  men  awake 
in  the  snow,  by  setting  the  example  of  cleaving  wood 
for  the  fires ^;  how  he  dismounts  in  the  critical  mo- 
ment of  an  assault,  and  charges  on  foot  to  encourage 
his  men^;  how  he  is  always  accessible,  even  in  bed  or 
at  his  meals  (implying  that  other  officers  were  not), 
to  any  communication,  from  the  humblest  quarter, 
bearing  on  the  public  interest.*  Such  notices  are 
confined  to  himself.  The  other  commanders  rarely 
get  credit  for  anything  but  faults  or  blunders,  which 
it  commonly  devolves  on  him  to  rectif}'. 

3.  AVe  are  the  less  able  to  judge  of  the  proportions  in  as  tustca 
which  truth  and  ilattei*}''  are  combined  in  this  glowing 
self-portrait,  from  the  comparative  dearth  of  those  sub- 
sidiary data  which  abound  in  regard  to  the  llellenica. 
The  more  weight  may  possibly  attach  to  negative 
evidence.  It  is  certainly  remarkable,  that  of  the  nu- 
merous classical  authors  who  describe  or  allude  to 

^   IV.  V.  7.  Sfjq.,  V.  viii.  8.  sqij.     -  iv.  iv.  \1.       ^  in.  iv.  4(1.      '  iv.  iii.  10. 
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this  retreat,  as  one  of  the  greatest  military  feats  of 
antiquity,  not  one  should  have  awarded  to  Xenophon 
a  moderate  amount  of  that  credit  which  he  claims 
for  himself,  as  its  principal  hero.     Next  to  his  own, 
the  longest,  though  greatly  abridged  account  of  it,  is 
Diodorus.     that  by  Diodorus.  ^     There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  well 
from  the  internal  evidence  of  this  author's  text,  as  on 
other  grounds,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Anabasis.     Yet  in  his  narrative  of  the  retreat  pro- 
perly so  called,  the  name  of  Xenophon  nowhere  occurs; 
nor  is  there  any  allusion  to  his  services,  although  six 
other  Greek  generals,  Clearchus,  Proxenus,  Socrates, 
Meno,  Sophilus,  and  Chirisophus,  are  mentioned  by 
name.     It  is  not  till  after  the  arrival  of  the  army  at 
Byzantium  that  Xenophon  is  noticed ;  when  he  is  de- 
scribed as  taking  the  command  of  the  part  of  it  which 
entered  the  service  of  Seuthes,  and  which,  after  his  cam- 
paign in  Thrace,  he  made  over  to  the  Spartan  general 
Thimbron.      AVhile  Diodorus  thus  tacitly  disallows 
Xenophon's  earlier  claim  to  leadership,  he  describes 
Chirisophus  as  having  been  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  immediately  after  the  death  of  Clearchus. 
Xenophon  represents  this  officer  as  having  in  the  first 
instance  enjoyed,  even  in  point  of  form,  but  a  joint 
authority  with  himself;  the  only  distinction  conferred 
on  him,  as  a  Lacedaemonian,  being  that  of  leading  the 
van,  or  right  of  the  army.     His  appointment  to  the 
supreme  command  is  described  by  Xenophon  as  having 
first  taken  place  on  the  march  from  Trapezus  to  By- 
zantium, and  not  till  after  the  dignity  had  been  offered 
to,  and  refused  by  himself.     Diodorus,  though  not  a 
critical,  is  not  a  dishonest  writer ;  nor  is  there  any 
trace  of  his  having  entertained  ill  will  to  Xenophon ; 

^  XIV.  19.  sqq. 
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admitting  as  lie  docs  to  their  full  extent  liis  services 
in  chief  to  the  army  in  its  Thracian  campaign. 
The  tacit  rejection  therefore  of  his  previous  claims  to 
preeminence,  can  be  owing  to  no  other  cause  than  a 
conviction  that  in  his  own  narrative  tliey  had  been 
overrated.  Tlutarch,  in  like  manner,  while,  occasion-  riutarti., 
ally  ^  quoting  Xenophon,  and  always  in  respectful  terms, 
has  yet,  in  enlarging  on  the  heroism  of  the  retreat, 
confined  his  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  army  in 
the  aggregate,  without  mention  of  any  leader.  Still 
greater  weight  attaches  to  the  negative  testimony  of 
Isocrates,  the  Historian's  contemporary  and  fellow- 
citizen.  With  this  orator  the  glories  of  the  Cyreian 
army  are  a  frequent  subject  of  eulogy,  and  form  a  prin- 
cipal topic  of  enlargement  in  his  panegyric  on  his 
native  republic.^  Had  tlie  popular  opinion  of  the 
day  awarded  to  an  Athenian  citizen  the  chief  honour 
of  conducting  an  enterprise,  which  Isocrates  not  only 
describes  as  equal  in  brilliancy  to  any  in  the  military 
Fasti  of  Greece,  but  to  which  he  appeals  in  a  fine 
spirit  of  prophecy,  as  foreshadowing  the  future  con- 
quest of  Asia  by  her  arms,  he  would  hardly  have 
omitted  a  point  calculated  beyond  all  others  to  give 
effect  to  his  argument.  But  the  only  Greek  general 
whom  he  mentions  by  name  is  the  Laced£emonian 
Clearchus. 

AVe  must  not  however  overlook  the  argument 
which  this  silence  of  later  historians  also  seems  to 
supply  in  Xenophon's  favour.  If  there  is  no  expres- 
sion by  Diodorus  or  Plutarch  of  faith  in  his  pretensions, 
there  is  at  least  no  charire  airainst  him  of  falsehood. 
Here  however  it   must    a2:ain   be   remembered    that 

^  XIV.  37.  2  Yit  Artoxerxis. 
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Xenophon's  method  of  giving  effect  to  his  personal  im- 
pressions consists,  as  illustrated  in  the  Hellenica,  less  in 
actual  fiction  than  in  suppressing  or  colouring  truth. 
It  hence  afforded  the  less  opening  for  the  rigour  of  ex- 
ceptional criticism,  even  had  the  antient  public  been 
as  ready  to  enforce  it  as  our  own  would  be  in  a  simi- 
lar case.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  doubt  that  he 
exerted  himself  zealously  for  the  common  interest. 
But  the  question  is,  whether  he  exerted  himself  %ith 
such  surpassing  zeal  and  success  as  his  own  narrative 
describes.  Strong  proof  how  little  likely  his  native 
commentators  would  be  to  submit  this  question  to  a 
searching  analysis,  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  not 
one  of  them  has  noticed  the  partiality  displaj^ed  by 
him  in  the  Hellenica,  glaring  as  it  is  to  the  eye  of 
the  modern  critic.  Nay  more,  Lucian'  specially 
notices  his  honesty,  among  his  chief  merits  as  a 
historian.  If  his  own  countrymen  were  so  slow  to 
condemn  his  dishonesty  in  the  graver  more  dignified 
Hellenica,  where  the  characters  of  such  men  as  Pe- 
lopidas,  Epaminondas,  or  Conon,  were  at  stake,  it 
would  be  still  less  likely  to  offend  them  in  the  Ana- 
basis, where  the  more  genial  nature  of  the  subject, 
with  the  real  merit  and  celebrity  of  the  author,  and 
the  comparative  obscurity  of  rival  competitors  for 
fame,  would  more  effectually  shield  his  efforts  to 
disparage  their  performances  and  give  lustre  to  his 
own.  Had  Timasion  or  Neon,  or  some  other  col- 
league of  Xenophon,  afterwards  acquired  renown  as 
a  warrior  or  a  patriot,  and  had  his  life  been  written 
by  Plutarch,  we  might  have  found  as  great  a  discre- 
pancy between  Plutarch's  account  of  his  conduct  in 
the  retreat  and  the  account  given  by  Xenophon,  as 

'  De  conscr.  Histor.  39.  :  conf.  Dionys.  Hal.  De  prajcip.  HIstor.  4. 
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we  now  find  in  the  accounts  given  by  each  autlior  of 
the  part  acted  by  Epaniinondas  in  the  Sparto-Theban 
wars  ;  and  Pkitarcli  might  also  have  been  at  as  little 
pains  in  the  one  as  in  the  other  case,  to  specify  his 
reasons  for  differing  from  Xenophon.  It  is  certain 
that  both  Diodoriis  and  Plutarch  had  read  the  llel- 
lenica.  Had  they  considered  Xenophon's  notices  of 
Epaniinondas  and  Pelopidas  in  tliat  work  to  be 
impartial,  they  could  not  have  written  of  eitlier  of 
those  men  as  they  have  done.  lUit  in  rejecting 
Xenophon's  authority,  neither  of  them  cared  to  cor- 
rect him.  Each  was  content  to  take  his  own  line : 
and  a  like  course  seems  to  have  been  followed  in 
regard  to  the  Anabasis. 

Apart  from  collateral  data,  the  mode  in  which  Xe- 
nophon himself  gives  effect  to  his  claims,  seems  to 
evince  that  those  of  others  liave  been  overlooked. 
In  the  narrative  of  the  retreat,  mention  occurs  from 
time  to  time,  of  chanires  in  the  oro-anisation  of  the 
army,  required  by  the  peculiar  position  in  whicli 
it  was  placed.  With  rare  exception  these  improve- 
ments are  specified  as  having  been  proposed  by 
Xenophon ;  a  circumstance  Avhich  in  itself  seems 
strange,  considering  his  own  previous  inexperience 
of  the  art  of  war,  as  compared  with  the  mature 
science  of  the  other  veteran  commanders.  AVhere 
measures  are  proposed  and  adopted,  without  speci- 
fic mention  of  Xenophon  as  their  author,  no  other 
name,  at  least  in  cases  where  the  measures  prove 
successful,  is  ever  connected  with  them.  For  ex- 
ample, after  the  catastrophe  of  the  Zabatus  it  is 
resolved,  among  other  improvements  suggested  by 
Xenophon,  that  the  column  of  march  shall  ])e  formed 
as  a  hollow  oblong,  witli   the  ])aggage  in   tlie  centre, 
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for  its  more  effectual  protection  against  the  hostile 
cavalry.^  This  order  is  adhered  to  for  a  few  days, 
until,  being  found  ill-adapted  for  traversing  a  moun- 
tain district,  other  subsidiary  arrangements  are  made 
of  a  very  complicated  nature,  implying  certainly 
a  greater  amount  of  technical  strategy  than  the  ori- 
ginal plan.  Their  author  however  is  not  named.  It 
is  simply  said'^  that  "the  Greeks"  decided  on  mak- 
ing tlie  alterations :  yet  they  were  certainly  not  of 
a  nature  to  occur  simultaneously  to  a  whole  army 
or  council  of  war.  They  must  have  proceeded  from 
some  experienced  master  of  the  military  art.  On 
several  other  occasions,  where  proposals  adopted  with 
success  are  not  expressly  stated  to  emanate  from 
Xenophon,  they  are  in  like  general  terms  ascribed  to 
"the  Greeks,"  or  "the  generals."^  Where,  on  the 
other  hand,  difference  of  opinion  arises,  and  the  plan 
of  Xenophon  is  preferred  to  other  rival  measures, 
the  names  of  those  who  sug^o-est  the  latter  are  com- 
monly  mentioned^ ;  and  not  the  less  pointedly,  as 
may  be  supposed,  when  the  counter-propositions  are 
preferred  and  prove  abortive  or  disastrous ;  a  result 
which  seldom  fails  to  ensue. ^ 
Speeches.  4.  Another  mode  in  which  the  Historian's  auto- 
biographical partiality  displays  itself,  is  the  lion's 
share  allotted  to  himself,  of  the  Speeches,  which  oc- 
cupy a  large  portion  of  the  text.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  narrative,  this  rhetorical  element  is  moderate 
in  amount,  and  distributed  in  fair  proportions  among 
the  principal  actors  ;  the  longest  addresses  being  those 
of  Clearchus,   Cyrus,  and  Tissaphernes.     But  after 

1  III.  li.  27.  36.  -  III.  iv.  19. 

^  III.  iii.  5.,  iv.  21.,  v.  17.,  iv.  i.  12.  alibi. 

■»  in.  iv.  38.,  IV.  vi.  9,  10.,  vi.  v.  13.  ^  vi.  ii.  4.,  vi.  iv.  23. 
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Xenophon's  appointment  to  command,  the  privilege  of  ciiicfly 
oratory  is  virtually  monopolised  by  himself;  the  space  xi-nopi.ou 
devoted  to  his  eloquence,  as  compared  with  the  whole  '''"'■•^■"■• 
conceded  to  others,  being  in  the  ratio  of  about  seven- 
teen to  one.^  Some  of  his  speeches  are  spirited  and 
to  the  purpose  ;  but  others  are  tediously  diffuse,  com- 
prising much  that  might  have  been  better  conveyed 
in  the  form  of  direct  narrative.  The  lon2:est  consist 
of  commentaries  on  his  own  acts  or  intentions,  justi- 
fications of  his  conduct  when  called  in  question,  and 
counter-charofes  afi;ainst  his  detractors.  In  no  instance 
is  an  opponent  allowed  any  full  statement  of  his 
views,  still  less  the  privilege  of  reply  when  censured. 
We  miss  consequently  in  the  Anabasis  that  freedom 
of  debate  by  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  rhetorical  ele- 
ment of  the  Hellenica  is  so  greatly  enlivened.  These 
portions  of  the  work  are  in  fact  so  many  illustrations 
of  the  fable  of  the  man  riding  on  the  lion.  Our 
instinctive  desire  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  question 
is  continually  on  the  stretch,  and  continually  disap- 
pointed. This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  the 
transactions  at  Cotyora,  originating  in  Xenophon's 
project  of  colonisation.  The  suspicion  that  arises 
of  his  having  here  availed  himself  of  his  autobiogra- 
phical privilege,  to  make  the  Avorse  appear  the  better 
cause,  acquires  strength  from  the  circumstance,  that 


^  In  this  enumeration  have  been  comprised  those  addresses  alone 
which  consist  of  ten  lines  of  Schneider's  edition.  The  sum  total  of 
such  rlietoiical  matter  placed  by  Xenophon  in  his  own  mouth  amounts 
to  about  1230  lines;  that  placed  in  the  mouths  of  his  colleagues  or 
comrades  to  about  70  lines,  in  five  speeches,  the  longest  of  which  con- 
tains 19  lines:  in.  ii.  2,  4.,  v.  vi.  22.,  vi.  vl.  17.  21.  The  other 
speeches  spoken  in  this  part  of  the  work,  are  two  by  Ilecatonymus  the 
Sinopian  rhetor,  and  one  by  the  Tliraciun  Seuthcs  :  v.  v.  8.,  vi.  4.,  vii. 
ii.  32. 
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one  of  his  two  chief  opponents,  Timasion,  appears, 
in  tlie  other  transactions  where  he  takes  part,  not 
only  as  an  upright  and  generous  man,  but  as  a  sup- 
porter of  Xenophon  when  unjustly  treated.  Nor 
against  his  Boeotian  antagonist  Charax  is  any  ob- 
jection stated,  other  than  his  being  an  habitual  op- 
ponent of  the  Historian's  schemes.  One  cannot  help 
surmising  that  had  Timasion  been  a  clever  author, 
and  had  he  transmitted  his  account  of  what  took 
place  at  Cotyora  and  afterwards  at  Calpe,  much  of 
the  delay  and  disaster  which  Xenophon  lays  to  the 
charge  of  others,  might  have  appeared  the  result  of 
his  own  unwillingness  to  relinquish  his  hopes  of  cele- 
brity as  a  founder  ;  and  of  his  having,  if  not  actu- 
ally tampered  with  the  religious  rites  for  the  benefit 
of  that  hope,  carried  at  least  his  deference  to  their 
apparent  import  to  an  unreasonable  excess.  By  re- 
ference to  the  substantial  facts  of  the  case,  even  in 
Xenophon's  own  account  of  them,  Timasion,  as  the 
opponent  of  the  colonial  project,  acts  the  part  of  a 
sensible  man  and  sound  Hellenic  patriot,  while  Xeno- 
phon is  the  advocate  of  a  confessedly  piratical,  and 
probably  chimerical  project, 
iiow  far  Oi^    ^    superficial  view   it   may  appear,    that  tlie 

genuine       sDceches  iutroduccd  in  a  narrative  of  events  in  which 

orations.  ■•■ 

the  narrator  himself  was  a  principal  actor,  especially 
those  placed  in  his  own  mouth,  possess  more  claim  to 
be  genuine  than  those  reported,  by  Thucydides  for 
example,  at  second  hand.  But  this  distinction  is  not 
borne  out  by  internal  data.  The  proofs  of  fiction 
are  indeed,  in  many  parts  of  the  Anabasis,  more  con- 
clusive than  in  the  parallel  parts  of  the  Hellenica,  or 
in  Thucydides.  The  two  longest  speeches,  prior  to 
the  crisis  which  places  Xenophon's  eloquence  in  the 
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ascendant,  are  those  of  Clearchus  and  Tissapliernes 
in  their  last  interview.^  It  is  scarcely  possible  that 
Xenophon  could  have  had  any  specific  knoAvledp^e  of 
what  passed  on  that  occasion.  The  conference  was 
strictly  private ;  and  Clearchus,  who  could  alone 
have  communicated  even  its  substance,  survived  it 
not  many  hours.  The  negotiation  also  required  to 
be  carried  on  through  an  interpreter,  which  in  itself 
precludes  the  possibility  of  its  having  been  conducted 
in  any  other  mode  than  that  of  free  discussion.  The 
two  elaborate  harangues  therefore,  into  which  the 
points  in  dispute  have  been  digested,  are  evidently 
the  work  of  Xenophon's  fancy.  Without  the  aid  of 
an  interpreter,  neither  Tissaphernes  nor  Cyrus  was 
qualitied  to  converse  with  Greeks,  unless  where  the 
latter  understood  Persian  ;  and  Cyrus  had  one,  Pi- 
gres  by  name,  in  constant  attendance.^  Yet  the 
addresses  of  Cyrus,  like  those  of  Tissaphernes,  are 
all  embodied  in  the  conventional  forms  of  Greek 
rhetorical  style.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  dis- 
cussions between  Xenophon  and  the  Thracian  poten- 
tates, towards  the  close  of  his  adventures.  Seuthes, 
at  the  time  when  the  Greeks  first  entered  his  ser- 
vice, is  represented  as  ignorant  of  their  language^; 
and  although  he  proved  so  apt  a  scholar  as  to  un- 
derstand, before  they  took  their  leave,  the  greater  part 
of  what  was  said  in  their  public  discussions,  he  was 
still  in  the  habit  of  employing  an  interpreter  in  his 
own  business."^  Admitting  therefore  that  this  Bar- 
barian could  have  had  the  patience  to  hear  to  an 
end  the  elaborate  lecture,  which  Xenophon  describes 
himself  as  inflicting  on   hini^  towards    the  close  of 

1  It.  V.  *  I.  ii.  17.,  T.  viii.  IJ.,  ii.  iii.  17.  alii)!. 

^  vii.  iii.  2.^,,  vi.  8.  ■*   VII.  vi.  8.  '•'  vii.  vii.  lil.  ^({(i. 
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their  acquaintance,  he  could  hardly  have  been  quali- 
fied either  philologically  or  intellectually  to  compre- 
hend it. 

Xenophon's  own  speeches  contain  some  curious 
internal  evidence  that,  in  the  form  at  least  in  which 
we  now  possess  them,  they  belong  to  the  same  con- 
ventional order  of  rhetoric.  A  remarkable  example 
is  his  address  to  the  army  at  Cotyora,  in  which  he 
vindicates  his  own  conduct,  and  condemns  the  dis- 
orders of  the  camp.  This  oration,  the  longest  in  the 
Anabasis,  and  which  has  above  been  noticed  as  con- 
sisting mainly  of  a  retrospective  account  of  events 
unmentioned  in  the  previous  narrative,  demands  a 
few  words  of  special  commentary,  as  illustrating 
various  characteristic  features  of  the  Historian's  ge- 
nius and  style, 
inconsis-  5.  Wc  liavc  sccn ^  that,  on  reaching  the    Euxine 

the^iarra-     coast,  thc  Grccks  wcrc  kindly  entertained  at  the  first 
*''''^"  two  of  the  Hellenic  colonies  on  their  route,  Trapezus 

Transac  ^^^^  Ccrasus.  At  Cotyora,  the  next  on  their  progress 
westward,  they  met  with  a  different  reception.  The 
inhabitants  shut  the  o-ates  aiiainst  them,  and  refused 
them  a  market  for  provisions,  which  they  proceeded 
to  exact  by  force  from  the  surrounding  country. 
Soon  after  their  arrival,  envoys  from  Sinope,  the 
mother  state  of  Cotyora,  appeared  in  the  camp,  to  re- 
monstrate against  this  treatment  of  their  colonists. 
Xenophon  in  his  turn^  complains  of  the  Cotyoritans, 
who  were  themselves,  he  alleged,  responsible  for  the 
imputed  acts  of  aggression.  He  contrasts  their  con- 
duct with  that  of  the  other  cities  to  the  eastward, 
and  dwells  on  the  gratitude  shown  by  the  army  to  all 
from  whom  they  had  received  kindness,  and  on  their 

'  Sui>ra,  p.  214.  sqq.  ^  v.  v.  14.  sq. 
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abstinence,  tliroughout  their  previous  course,  from 
acts  of  violence,  unless  against  enemies,  or  wlien 
driven  as  now,  by  necessity,  to  resort  to  coercive 
measures.  This  explanation  is  represented  as  proving 
satisfactory,  and  the  affair  as  amicably  arranged. 

In  tlie  sequel,  when  describing  how  he  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  army  during  the  halt  at  this  same 
Cotyora,  he  observes  :  that  the  excitement  became  at 
one  time  so  great,  as  to  cause  alarm,  lest  the  men 
should  proceed  to  the  same  extremity  "  as  in  the  case 
"  of  the  Colcliian  ambassadors  and  the  market  offi- 
''  cers,  whom  they  stoned  to  death,  with  the  exception 
"  of  those  who  souo;ht  refuiie  in  the  sea."^  These  al- 
lusions  take  the  reader  altogether  by  surprise ;  not  a 
word  having  been  said  of  any  such  acts  of  violence  in 
the  previous  narrative.  The  mystery  is  cleared  up 
immediately  afterwards,  by  the  Historian's  apologetic 
speech  above  referred  to,  which  contains  a  detailed 
account  of  certain  scandalous  outrages,  committed  by 
the  troops,  partly  at  Cerasus,  partly  at  Cotyora  or  on 
the  route  between  the  two  places.  Subjoined  are  the 
facts,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  elicited  from  the  ap- 
parently wilful  complication  in  which  the  narrator 
has  involved  them.  From  Cerasus  to  Cotyora,  as  Transac- 
from  Trapezus  to  Cerasus-,  the  army  had  proceeded  cerasus. 
in  two  divisions  ;  the  smaller  one  by  sea,  the  bulk 
of  the  force  Avitli  the  generals-in-chief  by  land ;  the 
sailing  of  the  transports  having  been  delayed  a  day 
beyond  the  departure  of  the  land  division.  On  the 
night  after  it  marched,  a  captain  of  the  maritime 
division  named  Clearetus,  with  his  ship's  company, 
made  an  attack  on  a  neighbouring  friendly  Cokhian 
town,  witli  the  intention,  after  plundering  tlie  place, 

'  V.  vii.  "2.  -  V.  vii.  12.  sqq.,  v.  iv.  1.  :  couf.  iii.  ].  sijq. 
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to  embark  at  once  on  board  his  vessel,  and  sail  off 
with  the  spoil.  But  the  Colchians  made  a  gallant 
defence.  Clearetus  and  many  of  his  crew  were  slain, 
and  the  rest  fled  back  to  Cerasus.  The  next  morn- 
ing three  Colchian  envoys  came  down  to  complain 
of  what  had  happened ;  and  on  hearing  that  the 
generals-in-chief  were  gone,  expressed  their  inten- 
tion of  taking  ship  and  proceeding  in  quest  of  them. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  day  they  were  murdered  in 
tlie  street,  by  a  part  of  the  same  band  of  ruffians 
against  whose  conduct  they  had  come  to  remonstrate. 
The  Cerasuntines,  upon  this,  themselves  dispatched 
envoys  to  the  Greek  head-quarters,  with  a  report  of 
the  case.  The  treatment  which  these  envoys  met 
with  from  the  bulk  of  the  army,  was  little  better  than 
that  of  the  Colchian  heralds  by  the  detachment  at 
Cerasus.  Their  arrival  was  immediately  followed  by 
an  uproar  in  the  public  market  of  the  camp  ;  by  an 
assault  on  themselves,  on  the  market  officers  wlio 
seem  to  have  been  unpopular  at  the  moment,  and  on 
the  commanders,  or  better  disposed  of  the  soldiers, 
who  ventured  to  interfere.  As  mentioned  by  the 
Historian  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  "  some  were 
"  stoned  to  death,  others  took  refuge  in  the  sea," 
where  those  unable  to  swim  were  drowned. 

It  does  not  distinctly  appear  where  the  land  force 
was  stationed  when  these  latter  excesses  were  com- 
mitted; further  than  that  the  scene  of  them  was  the  sea 
shore.  If  the  Cerasuntine  envoys  sailed  at  once  to  Co- 
tyora,  the  next  permanent  halting-place  of  the  army, 
they  must  have  remained  some  days  there  awaiting 
its  arrival.  For  Cerasus  was  not  more  than  three  or 
four  days'  sail,  at  most,  from  Cotyora,  while  tlie  land 
march,  as  Xenophon  informs  us,  lasted  at  least  ten 
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(lays.  But  his  description  seems  rather  to  imply,  that 
the  Cerasuntine  envoys  overtook  him  at  an  interme- 
diate stage  of  his  march,  part  of  which  lay  along  the 
sea  coast. ^  In  the  former  case  tlie  riot  would  have 
taken  place  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  army 
at  Cotyora ;  in  the  latter,  as  is  more  probable,  at  one 
of  the  stations  on  the  route.  In  either  case  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  all  these  enormities  had  been  perpetrated, 
and  were  well  known  to  Xenophon,  long  before  the 
time  when,  at  Cotyora,  in  reply  to  the  remonstrance 
of  the  Sinopian  ambassadors,  he  boasted  of  the  in- 
variably good  conduct  of  the  army  on  its  previous 
course.  The  journey  of  the  Cotyoritan  messengers  to 
Sinope,  with  that  of  the  Sinopian  envoys  to  Cotyora, 
and  the  previous  predatory  operations  of  the  Greeks 
on  arrival  at  the  latter  place,  which  led  to  tlie  mis- 
sion, could  hardly  have  occupied  among  them  less 
than  a  week  or  ten  days ;  during  which  time  Xeno- 
phon pretends,  in  his  address  to  the  Sinopian  commis- 
sioners, to  have  been  ignorant  of  transactions  that 
must,  long  before  their  visit  to  the  camp  took  place, 
have  been  notorious  both  in  the  camp  and  the  sur- 
rounding district.  Xay  more,  it  may  with  every 
probability  be  assumed,  that  they  were  already  known 
to  the  Sinopians  themselves ;  and  on  the  following 
grounds.  Xenophon  makes  no  attempt  to  explain 
how  it  happened,  that  the  reception  of  the  army  at 
Cotyora  was  so  different  from  that  by  their  country- 
men on  other  parts  of  the  coast ;  a  reception,  in  so 


'  V.  vii.  18.  sqq.  :  conf.  v.  iv.  1 1.  'I'lierc  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
real  topography  of  this  coast,  and  the  distance  between  the  several  parts 
touched  at  by  the  Greeks.  But  that  uncertainty  in  no  degree  affects  the 
merits  of  the  case  here  in  discussion.  See  Kinneir,  Journey  in  Asia 
Minor,  p.  494.  sqq. :  conf.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ix.  p.  ]7.'3.  sqq. 
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far  as  regards  tlie  refusal  of  the  market,  dangerous 
and  impolitic  as  Avell  as  Avantonly  rude,  unless  some 
good  reason  for  it  existed.  That  reason,  there  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt,  "was  the  intelligence  of  the  late 
outrages  at  Cerasus  and  in  the  camp,  which  could 
not  have  failed  to  reach  Cotyora  before  the  main  body 
of  the  army  ;  but  the  receipt  of  which  intelligence, 
like  so  many  other  facts  essential  to  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  truth,  has  been  suppressed  by  Xenophon. 
The  refusal  of  the  market  by  the  Cotyoritans,  couples 
itself  obviously  in  the  relation  of  effect  to  cause,  with 
the  circumstance  that  the  scene  of  the  late  mutiny 
had  been  a  market-place,  and  its  principal  victims  the 
market  officers.  But  the  Cotyoritans,  when  forced 
by  these  considerations  to  take  so  extreme  a  course, 
would  never  assuredly  have  omitted,  in  soliciting  aid 
from  their  Sinopian  allies,  to  send  a  full  explanation 
of  the  grounds  on  which  they  had  acted. 

The  terms  of  Xenophon's  address  to  the  Sinopian 
envoys,  afford  other  curious  evidence  of  its  insince- 
rity. The  Historian,  it  will  be  observed,  in  backing 
his  eulogy  of  the  previous  good  conduct  of  the  troops 
by  an  appeal  to  special  examples,  limits  himself,  in  so 
far  as  Hellenic  states  are  concerned,  to  Trapezus, 
avoiding  any  mention  of  Cerasus ;  and  while  par- 
ticularising in  the  same  marked  manner  the  Car- 
duchians,  Chalda^ans,  Taochians,  and  Macrones,  he 
says  nothing  of  the  Colchians. 

But  the  strangest  anomaly  of  all,  in  the  mechanism 
of  this  part  of  the  narrative,  is  the  gravity  with  which 
Xenophon,  in  describing  the  late  outrageous  proceed- 
ings in  his  subsequent  speech  to  the  troops,  repre- 
sents himself  as  communicating,  and  his  audience  as 
receiving,   a  mass   of  intelligence  altogether  new  to 
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tlicm.^  lie  not  only  affects  on  his  own  peart,  and  at- 
tributes to  the  Sinopians  and  Cotyoritans,  ignorance 
of  acts  of  the  array,  which  the  internal  evidence  of  his 
text  proves  to  have  been  well  known  Ijotli  to  liini  and 
to  them,  but  represents  the  army  as  ignorant  of  its 
own  acts,  until  it  suits  his  historical  convenience  to 
apprise  it  of  them.  In  the  passage  preceding  the 
delivery  of  his  speech,  he  describes  the  excitement 
against  himself  which  led  to  that  speech,  as  having 
reached  such  a  height  among  the  soldiery,  as  to 
create  alarm  in  the  camp,  "  lest  it  should  find 
''  vent  in  acts  of  outrage  similar  to  those  perpetrated 
"  against  the  Colchians  and  the  market  officers."^ 
It  is  evident  therefore  on  Xenophon's  own  showing, 
that  before  the  speech  was  spoken,  not  only  the  sol- 
diery (who  had  perpetrated  the  outrages),  but  the 
more  peaceable  inmates  of  the  camp  (who  feared  a 
repetition  of  them),  must  have  been  perfectly  well 
aware  of  their  perpetration.  Yet  in  his  speech  spoken 
a  few  hours  afterwards,  he  assumes  the  entire  com- 
munity to  have  been,  up  to  that  moment,  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  whole  affair. 

AVe  shall  not  here  examine  how  much  of  this  train 
of  incolierencies  and  self-contradictions  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  defective  memory,  or  other  more  venial 
causes,  how  much  to  an  effort  to  misrepresent  trans- 
actions in  which  tlie  Historian  felt  his  own  credit  to 
be  at  stake.  In  the  case  of  an  author  at  all  times  so 
subject  to  personal  influences,  something  may  not  un- 
charitably be  attributed  to  the  latter  cause.  If  how- 
ever the  main  facts  stated  are  authentic,  which  here 
as  elsewhere  may  be  admitted,  the  oraticHis,  as  they 
now  stand,  must  be  pronounced  fictitious.     Careless 
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as  Xenophon  may  at  times  appear  of  truth,  we  can 
hardly  believe  him  so  strangely  indifferent  to  his  own 
character  for  truthfulness,  as  to  have  deliberately 
addressed  to  the  Sinoj^ian  envoys,  statements  which 
they  either  knew  to  be  false  at  the  time,  or  must  have 
discovered  to  be  so  immediately  afterwards ;  or  that 
he  would  have  trifled  with  the  common  sense  of  his 
troops,  as  he  represents  himself  to  have  done  in  his 
retrospective  narrative,  by  communicating  to  them  as 
startling  novelties,  events  in  which  they  were  them- 
selves the  principal  actors,  or  which  for  weeks  had 
been  notorious  in  the  camp  and  the  surrounding 
country. 
Xenophon  6.  It  will  uot  havc  cscapcd  the  critical  student  of 
m\t7ed  '  i^his  work,  that  throughout  the  Historian's  detailed 
report  of  his  official  duties  during  the  fifteen  months 
over  which  they  extend  ;  of  the  heavy  responsibilities 
with  which  he  was  burthened ;  of  the  dissensions 
between  himself  and  his  colleagues  in  command,  or 
the  army  as  a  body  ;  of  the  accusations  to  which 
he  was  exposed ;  of  his  vindications  of  his  own 
conduct,  and  inculpations  of  his  opponents  ;  in  no 
single  instance  has  he  admitted  himself  to  have 
been  in  fault.  The  parallel  is  here  curious  between 
his  own  case  and  that  of  Agesilaus  in  the  Hel- 
lenica.  Xenophon's  fundamental  dogma,  so  largely 
exemplified  in  that  work,  that  Agesilaus  can  do 
no  wrong,  seems  here  to  have  been  transferred  from 
his  patron  to  himself.  The  analogy  extends  to  the 
mode  in  which  he  records,  of  himself  as  of  his  pa- 
tron, not  only  without  apology,  but  with  apparent 
satisfaction,  acts  which  every  impartial  judge  of 
human  conduct  must  condemn.  As  an  example  may 
be  adduced  his  account  of  the  first  formation,  partial 
execution,  and  final  abandonment  of  his  intention  of 
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quitting  the  army,  about  the   time  of  its  arrival  and 
during  its  sojourn  at  Byzantium. 

The  first  distinct  notice  of  any  such  intention  is  Tr.insnc- 
after   tlie   mutiny  at  Heraclea,  and    the  consequent  I'I""ra"l^.a. 
temporary  disruption  of  the  army.^     Before  making 
up  his  mind,  he  consults  his  gods ;  who  in  this  in- 
stance at  least   saved  him  from  committing  a   dis- 
creditable act.     For   such   undoubtedly  would  have 
been  his  abandonment,  at  a  moment  when   the  ser- 
vices of  their  old   and  able   commander  were  more 
especially  required,  of  a  boJy  of  men,  who  had  mani- 
fested a  loyal  attachment  to  himself  under  trying  cir- 
cumstances.    The  ground  on  which  he  here  describes 
himself  as  about  to  act,  is  not  more  honourable  to 
him  than    the    act   itself.       He   consulted  Hercules, 
whether  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  depart  at  once, 
or   to   continue    in    command  of   the  troops     "who 
"  still  remained   with  him."     This   seems    to  inq)ly, 
that  the  desertion,  which  he  had  described  as  havino" 
taken  place  from  the  ranks  of  the  main  army  to  those 
of  the  mutineers,  had  been  so  extensive  anion"-  his 
own  men,  as  to  absolve  him  from  his  obligations  to 
them.     ]>ut  in  the  immediate  sequel  he  states,  that 
his  division  at  that  moment  mustered  2040  men,  or 
forty  more  than    tlie   2000   wliicli   it  originally  con- 
tained,     lie  had  previously  told  us  that  the  10, 0(  0 
of  which  the  whole  army  consisted  when  commencino; 
the  retreat,  was  found,  when  numbered  at  Cerasus,  to 
have  been  reduced  by  1  100  men.      Xenophon's  share 
of  this   deficiency   would   have  been   about  280,  re- 
ducing his  2000  to  1720.     So  that  his  force,  instead 
of  being  diminished   as  he   implies,  nnist  have   been 
augmented  since  he  obtained  the  connnand,   at   the 
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expense  it  may  be   presumed  of  his  colleagues,  by 
upwards  of  300  (280-}-40)  recruits.     Hercules  here 
judged  better  for  him  than  he  for  himself,  and  he 
continued  at  his  post  for  the  present. 
Transac-  Ou  reaching  the  Bosphorus  he  again  resolves  to 

B°yzan-       ^akc  hls  Icavc.     He  consents  however^  to  bring  his 
tium.  division  across  the  strait,  at  the  request  of  the  navarch 

Anaxibius.  With  this  infamous  man,  as  the  chief 
Spartan  magnate  of  the  district,  his  main  object  seems 
now  to  have  been  to  ingratiate  himself,  partly  per- 
haps with  the  view  of  securing  Spartan  patronage  in 
the  prospect  of  impending  disaster  at  home,  partly 
of  obtaining  a  more  immediate  and  convenient  sea 
passage  to  Greece.  On  reaching  Byzantium,  he 
formally  resigns  his  command,  and  takes  up  his 
abode  in  the  town  with  his  friend  the  harmost  Ole- 
ander. His  connexion  with  the  army  is  now  broken 
oiF  during  several  weeks,  unless  in  so  far  as  he  allows 
himself  to  be  made  the  tool  of  Anaxibius,  in  for- 
warding the  measures  to  which  the  latter  resorts  for 
its  destruction.  The  iniquitous  treatment  (so  charac- 
terised by  Xenophon  himself^)  which  his  old  com- 
rades, on  landing  on  the  European  shore,  experienced 
from  his  new  patron,  with  the  mode  in  which  they 
resented  it,  has  already  been  described.^  During  these 
transactions,  Xenophon  reappears  for  a  short  time 
in  the  camp ;  not  voluntarily,  or  as  their  friend 
and  protector,  but  on  the  representation  of  Olean- 
der, that  to  remain  aloof  might  be  detrimental  to 
his  own  interests  with  Anaxibius.*  Upon  this  he 
consents  to  act  as  agent  of  the  latter ;  first  in  per- 
suading the  troops  to   submit  to  his    contumelious 

1  VII.  i.  4.  6.  8.  supra,  p.  227,  ^  vii.  i.  25. 
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treatment,  and  afterwards  in  pacifying  them  wlien 
they  rebelled  against  it.  Jle  then,  -without  any  fur- 
ther effort  to  help  them  out  of  the  most  distressino- 
position  in  Avhich  they  had  been  placed  since  the 
massacre  of  the  Zabatus,  leaves  them  in  the  hands 
of  a  Theban  military  adventurer,  joins  Anaxibius  in 
the  town,  just  after  the  latter  had  given  an  order 
that  every  Cyreian  found  within  its  walls  sliould  be 
sold  as  a  slave ^,  and  accompanies  him  on  his  voy- 
age to  Parium  on  the  Hellespont.  Before  sailing, 
or  on  the  passage,  they  learn  that  the  Theban  had 
turned  out  an  impostor,  and  been  discarded ;  that 
dissensions  had  broken  out  amono;  the  ";enerals, 
and  that  the  men  were  selling  their  arms,  and  pro- 
viding for  themselves  as  they  best  could  in  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  only  remark  of  Xenophon 
on  this  new  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  his  old  friends, 
is  :  that  Anaxibius  was  niuch  gratified  by  the  intel- 
ligence ;  "  considering  the  destruction  of  the  army 
"  as  his  best  means  of  ingratiating  himself  with  tlie 
"  satrap  Pharnabazus."-  Touching  at  Cyzicus  they  At 
fell  in  with  Aristarchus,  the  newly  appointed  har-  ^>'^"^"^- 
most  of  Byzantium,  on  his  way  to  supersede  Ole- 
ander in  that  office.  To  this  functionary  Anaxil)ius 
repeats  the  instructions  recently  given  to  his  prede- 
cessor, to  sell  as  slaves  all  the  Cyreians  whom  he 
found  within  the  city.  Xenophon  adds^,  that  this 
order,  to  which  Oleander  had  [)aid  no  attention,  was 
duly  executed  by  Aristarchus,  and  four  lumdred 
were  sold  accordingly.  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
how,  with  these  accumulated  proofs  of  the  brutal 
tyrant's  purpose,  already  in  part  executeil,  to  work 
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out  tlie  destruction  of  bis  late  brothers  in  arms, 
Xenophon  could  bave  been  willing  to  remain  a  mo- 
ment longer  in  such  company.  One  migbt  have  sup- 
posed that  any  man,  endued  with  the  least  sense  of 
honour  or  humanity,  would  at  once  have  broken  off 
so  disgraceful  a  connexion,  hastened  to  rejoin  his  old 
friends,  warn  them  of  their  danger,  and  do  his  best 
to  extricate  them  from  their  difficulties.  Xenophon 
not  only  continues  steady  in  his  allegiance  to  his 
At  Parium  viccrcgal  patrou,  but  on  reaching  Parium,  again  of- 
ficiates as  agent  for  placing  his  victims  once  more 
within  his  power.  By  order  of  Anaxibius,  he  crosses 
the  channel  with  instructions  to  bring  over  the  Cy- 
reians  to  the  coast  of  Asia ;  for  the  purpose,  it  would 
seem,  of  being  employed  against  the  same  Pharna- 
bazus,  to  conciliate  whom  the  navarch  had  hitherto 
persecuted  them,  but  with  whom  he  had  now  had  a 
quarrel.  The  circumstances  under  which  this  scheme 
proved  abortive,  and  which  have  already  been  de- 
tailed \  also  made  manifest  that  the  viceregal  power, 
Xenophon's  only  bond  of  attachment  to  Anaxibius, 
had  passed  from  him.  The  Historian  had  therefore 
no  motive  to  retrace  his  course  across  the  straits ; 
and  as  the  new  Lacedaemonian  governor  was  his  de- 
clared enemy,  he  falls  back  for  the  present  on  his  old 
connexion  with  the  army,  and  passes  with  it  into  the 
Thracian  service. 

^  p.  230.  This  attempt  of  Xenophon  to  retransport  the  Cyre'ians 
across  the  channel,  appears  one  of  the  most  unprincipled,  or  at  least 
the  most  inexplicable  parts  of  his  conduct.  Anaxibius  having  been 
superseded  in  his  office,  could  no  longer  have  employed  them  on  account 
of  his  government.  They  could  only  have  been  relanded  in  Asia  in 
their  former  capacity  of  wandering  condottieri,  exposed  to  destruction, 
now  not  only  from  Fharnabazns  but  from  the  new  Spartan  authorities. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  Aristarchus,  in  preventing  their  passage, 
acted,  however  unconsciously,  as  their  best  friend. 
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7.  Xenoplion's  art  of  (Iclineatlng  character  does  peiinea- 
not  appear  to  much  greater  advantage  in  tlie  Ana-  ciiaractcr. 
basis  than  in  the  Hellenica.  In  regard  to  dramatic 
portraiture,  he  himself  in  tlic  one  work,  like  Age- 
silaus  in  the  other,  is  tlie  only  person  who  occupies 
the  stage  to  a  sufficient  extent,  to  form  the  subject 
of  a  finished  picture.  In  each  case  the  one  jiresented 
to  us  is  manifestly  flattered.  He  has  liowever,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  book,  resorted  largely  to  the 
descriptive  mode  of  delineation.  The  characters  of 
the  more  eminent  actors  who  are  removed  from  the 
scene  by  death,  before  his  own  appearance  as  pro- 
tagonist, his  patron  Cyrus  and  the  murdered  ge- 
nerals Clearchus,  Proxenus,  and  Menon,  form  each 
the  subject  of  a  more  or  less  elaborate  description. 
That  of  Proxenus  has  been  noticed  in  another  place. ^  rroxcnus. 
The  portrait  of  Clearchus^,  evidently  traced  by  a  ciearciius. 
friendly  hand,  is  limited  to  his  martial  qualities.  It 
seems  to  comprise  his  principal  merits  and  his  most 
venial  defects  ;  on  the  one  hand  his  valour,  military 
skill,  and  rigid  discipline  ;  on  the  other  his  harsh 
mode  of  enforcing  his  own  authority,  and  his  impa- 
tience of  superior  command.  The  discrepancy  often 
observable  between  the  descriptive  and  tlic  drama- 
tic elements  of  Xenophon's  text,  is  curiously  exem- 
plified in  the  case  of  this  Spartan  adventurer.  In 
the  special  summary  of  his  qualities,  not  a  word  is 
said  of  his  mendacity  and  duplicity.  In  the  general 
narrative  he  is  described^  as  from  first  to  last  the  ac- 
complice of  Cyrus,  in  the  frauds  by  which  the  Greek 
army  was  entrapped  into  a  support  of  the  rebel  cause. 
Yet  in    his  own  speecli    to  Tissaphernes,   after  the 
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battle  of  Ciinaxa,  lie  represents  himself^  as  equally 
with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  the  dupe  of  liis  employer's 
artifices.  Xenophon  describes  him,  when  flushed 
with  his  victory  in  the  same  battle,  as  having,  in  his 
own  name  and  that  of  his  colleagues,  made  offer  of 
the  Persian  crown  to  the  satrap  Aria3us,  if  disposed, 
in  conjunction  with  them,  to  prosecute  their  original 
design  of  dethroning  the  reigning  sovereign. ^  After- 
wards, in  the  same  speech  to  Tissaphernes  above 
quoted,  he  protests,  that  since  the  death  of  Cyrus, 
whom  they  felt  bound  in  honour  to  support  to  the 
last,  they  had  no  desire  or  intention  to  trouble  the 
government  of  Artaxerxes.^ 

Menon.  The  Historiau's  character  of  Menon  is  a  compound 

of  the  basest  ingredients  of  wickedness,  unrelieved  by 
any  virtue.  While  almost  too  odious  to  be  strictly 
real,  it  offers  a  fine  specimen  of  Xenophon's  talent 
for  elegant  vituperation.  It  has  hence  been  sup- 
posed, perhaps  with  reason,  by  the  old  commenta- 
tors, to  have  been  draAvn  up  under  the  influence 
of  personal  antipathy.^  The  antithetical  order,  and 
caustic  conciseness  of  the  terms  in  which  the  cata- 
logue of  vices  is  drawn  up,  while  foreign  to  the  usual 
style  of  Xenophon,  have  so  much  in  common  with 
the  language  in  which  Thucydides,  in  a  celebrated 
passage^,  recapitulates  the  various  forms  assumed  by 
the  political  depravity  of  his  own  age,  as  to  render  it 
probable  that  the  one  description  may  be  modelled  on 
the  other. 

Cyrus.  Next    to   Agcsilaus,    the  person   who  enjoys  the 

1  11.  iii.  21.  2  jj  i  4  3  jj_  iii_  22.  sq. 

*  Marcellinus  (vit.  Thucyd.  §  27.),  supposes  this  Menon  to  have  been 
the  same  from  whom  one  of  Plato's  dialogues  takes  its  name,  and  that 
Xenophon  disliked  him  because  he  was  a  friend  of  Plato  :   conf.  App.  K. 
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hig-Iiest  place   in   Xenophon's  esteem  is  his   Persian 
patron  Cyrus.     The  ekiborate  encomium  pronounced 
on  this  unprincipled  man  after  his  death,  in   which 
he  obtains  credit  ioi-  almost  every  virtue  wliich  coukl 
adorn  his  station  in  life,  without  the  alloy  of  a  single 
vice,  offers  another  curious  specimen  of  Xenophon's 
combined  partiality  and  inconsistency.     The  discre- 
pancy between  the  acts  narrated  and  the  commenda- 
tion bestowed,  here  equals  or  surpasses  any  of  which 
we  have  had  experience  in  the  case  of  Agesilaus.     In  iiis  rt^ard 
the  panegyric  we  are  told  that  on   entering  public    "'' ^'■""• 
life,  Cyrus   speedily  gave  earnest,  that  a  scrupulous 
regard  for  truth,    and   strict  observance  of  engage- 
ments,  was  his    primary  rule  of  conduct.^     In  the 
narrative,  his  dealings  with  his  Greek  supporters  are 
described  as  one  continued  course  of  falsehood  and 
deceit.^     The  panegyric  dwells  emphatically  on  his  iiis  sense 
fine  sense  of  justice,  his  admiration  of  just  men,  and  °'J"'*''=''- 
his  anxiety  to  conciliate  and  reward  all  who  placed 
confidence  in  him,  or  were  themselves  w^orthy  of  con- 
fidence.^    Compare  these  general  statements  with  the 
account  given  in  the  Ilellenica,  of  his  contumelious 
treatment  of  the  noble-minded  Callicratidas,  in  order 
to  favour  the  intrigues  of  Lysander  '^ ;  Avith  the  murder 
of  his  two  young  cousins  for  withholding  from  him 
an  act  of  homage,  which  it  would  have  been  treason 
to  his  own  father  and  their   sovereign  to   have  })er- 
formed^;  with  his  contempt  of  the  law  of  nations,  in 
the  arrest  and  three  years'  imprisonment  of  the  Atlie- 
nian  ambassadors.^     In  this  panegyric  is  also  repro- 
duced the  same  sort  of  shallow  casuistry,  with  which 
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we  are  already  familiar  in  the  apology  for  the  defeat  of 
Leuctra,  and  other  similar  passages  of  the  Hellenica. 
Sources  of  As  evidence  of  the  general  esteem  in  which  Cyrus  was 
popuariy.  ^^^^d^  great  stress  is  laid ^  on  the  fact  that:  "while 
"  many  deserted  from  the  king  to  Cyrus,  there  was  but 
"  one  defaulter,  Orontas,  from  Cyrus  to  the  king." 
Here  we  have  both  a  sophistry  and  a  truism.  A  rebel 
army,  unless  in  so  far  as  composed  of  mercenaries, 
can  only  exist  through  the  defection  from  their  lawful 
sovereign,  of  such  as  have  more  to  gain  by  revolution 
than  by  the  existing  state  of  things ;  and  Cyrus, 
through  the  generosity  of  the  brother  whom  he  be- 
trayed, abundantly  possessed,  as  he  freely  lavished, 
the  means  of  attracting  such  adherents.  But  a  loyal 
army  has  little  chance  of  profiting  by  desertion  from 
the  rebel  cause,  so  long  as  the  latter  holds  out  any 
prospect  of  success;  men  who  have  already  proved 
traitors,  having  more  to  fear  than  to  hope,  from  the 
sovereign  whom  they  have  betrayed.  But  Xenophon 
here  overlooks,  not  only  the  desertion  from  Cyrus  of 
two  of  his  Greek  generals  at  Myriandrus^,  one  of 
them,  Xenias,  the  oldest  in  his  service,  but  that  of  the 
whole  Greek  army  at  Tarsus  ;  for  deserted  in  fact 
they  had,  on  discovering  the  real  object  of  the  expe- 
dition into  which  they  had  been  entrapped.  A  coun- 
cil of  war  was  actually  held  to  decide  on  the  best 
mode  of  retracing  their  steps  ;  and  they  were  only 
deterred  from  carrying  their  purpose  into  effect,  by 
the  distance  from  home  to  which  their  treacherous 
leader  had  seduced  them,  and  by  their  fears  of  the 
means  he  possessed  of  obstructing  their  march,  or 
destroying  them  on  the  route  ^ ;  considerations  which 
of  two  desperate  alternatives,  rendered,  in  their  eyes, 

1  I.  ix.  29.  -  I.  iv.  7.  2  I.  iii.  14.  17. 
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the  advance  with  hun  preferable  to  the  retreat  by 
tliemselves.  Xenophon  further  informs  us,  that  tlie 
principal  motive  with  those  persons  who  joined  him 
was:  that  they  hoped  to  gain  more  from  him  tliau 
they  were  likely  to  gain  from  his  brother.^  His 
two  neighbour  satraps,  Tissaphernes  and  Pharna- 
bazus,  Avho  knew  him  best,  though  bitter  enemies  of 
each  other,  were  cordial  in  their  repudiation  of  his 
cause.  Of  the  character  and  principles  of  those 
whom  Xenophon  lauds  as  highest  in  his  confidence, 
Ariteus,  Mithradates,  Artaozus,  we  may  form  some 
estimate,  from  the  readiness  witli  which  after  his 
death,  in  order  to  secure  their  own  pardon,  they  lent 
themselves  as  instruments  of  the  treacherous  circum- 
vention and  destruction  of  their  old  Greek  comrades. 

In  describing  the  transaction  which  led  to  his  pa-  nis  quar- 
tron's  rebellion,    Xenophon   would    naturally  select,  Artaxerxcs 
among  the  several  stories  current,  the  one  most  fa- 
vourable to  Cyrus.    According  to  him,  the  first  cause 
of  enmity  between  the  royal  brothers  was  the  accusa- 
tion  brought  by  Tissaphernes  against  the  prince,  of 
conspiring   to   deprive    Artaxerxcs    of    his    life    and 
crown.-     The  king  believing  the  charge  well  founded, 
though  Xenophon  seems  to  treat  it  as  calunmious, 
caused  Cyrus  to  be  arrested,  with  the  apparent  in- 
tention of  putting  him  to  death.     At  the  instance  of 
the  queen-mother  he  was  pardoned,  and  reinstated  in 
his   viceroyalty,  the  boundaries  of  which  were    sub- 
secpicntly  enlarged,   on  his  own  solicitation,  by   his 
easy-tempered  sovereign.^     Otiier  authorities  '^  repre- 

'  I.  ix.  29.  His  adherents  are  also  described  by  Plutarch  (Artox.  G.) 
as  men  of  unsettled  and  turbulent  habits. 

^  I.  i.  sqq.  :  conf.  Plutarch,  Artox.  3. ;  Ctesiic  fragni.  20.  §  57.  sqq., 
Didot. 

^  1.  i.  8.  -^  Justin,  v.  11.  ;  Plutarch,  Artox.  2.  sqq. 
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sent  lilm  as  having,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father 
Darius,  plotted  with  his  mother  to  procure  from  the 
old  monarch,  the  transfer  of  his  brother's  birthright 
to  himself;  and  when  foiled  in  this  attempt,  as 
having  formed  his  plan  for  achieving  his  object  by 
force.  In  either  view  of  the  case,  his  rebellion  was 
an  unjustifiable  act,  and  was  prosecuted,  according  to 
Xenophon's  own  account,  in  a  no  less  unjustifiable 
manner;  by  turning  the  resources  confided  to  him 
against  the  j^erson  from  whom  he  held  them  in  trust. 
Xeno-  8.  Xenophon  nowhere  hazards  a  cli'^tinct  opinion 

pubUc  on  the  merits  of  the  undertaking,  on  which,  with  so 
morality,  ijrjany  thousauds  of  his  couutrymcn,  he  had  embarked. 
His  ser-  It  may  be  admitted  that  itinerant  military  adven- 
Cyrus.  turers  are  not  amenable  to  the  same  moral  law  as 
ordinary  men.  Those  who  adopt  the  trade  of  mer- 
cenary warfare,  repudiate  by  the  very  act  any  such 
liability.  To  serve  the  man  well  who  pays  them  best 
is  their  decalogue ;  and  is  very  clearly  laid  down  as 
such  for  the  Cyreians  by  their  leaders.  By  this  code 
alone  they  may  fairly  claim  to  be  judged,  in  a  state 
of  society  which  sanctions  their  profession.  After 
the  death  of  Cyrus,  their  services  are  declared  to  be, 
on  the  same  terms,  at  the  disposal  of  Ariteus,  of  Tissa- 
phernes,  or  of  Artaxerxes,  wherever  they  might  be 
required.^  It  would  however  be  doing  injustice  to 
Xenophon,  to  class  his  conduct  as  a  subject  of  moral 
scrutiny  in  the  same  category  as  that  of  such  men  as 
Clearchus.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  an  Athenian 
citizen  of  rank,  a  philosopher  and  favourite  disciple 
of  Socrates,  would  have  shown  himself  a  little  more 
alive  to  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  in 
the  transactions  which  he  records.     He  is  careful  no 

'  II.  i.  14.  sqq.,  V.  12.  sqq. 
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doabt  to  explain,  that  he  and  his  countrymen  were 
not  oriijinally  hired  to  fif2;ht  against  Artaxerxes,  but 
were  insidiously  led  by  their  employer,  step  by  step, 
to  make  his  cause  tlieir  own.     l^ut  tlieir  objection  to 
go  the  whole  length  required  of  them,  is  grounded  on 
no  sense  of  justice.   It  amounts  but  to  a  disinclination 
to  commit  themselves  beyond  the  terms  of  tlieir  con- 
tract, to  a  service  more  liazardous,  and  at  a  greater 
distance  from  home  than  tliey  expected.     AVhen  once 
the  question  of  expediency  was  settled,  by  present  lar- 
gess and  tempting  promises,  the  question  of  conscience 
caused  no  difficulty.     With  the  exception  of  this  brief 
disturbance  of  its  serenity,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  nar- 
rative is  to  exhibit  Cj'rus  and  his  followers  as  the  heroes 
of  a  noble  enterprise,  Artaxerxes  and  the  loyal  party 
as  a  host  of  cruel  oppressors.  After  following  the  His- 
torian through  his  complacent  account  of  his  patron's 
treason ;  of  the  devices  by  which  he  successively  de- 
ceives both  enemies  and  friends,  and  of  his  ferocious 
attempt  at  fratricide ;  after  perusing  the  glowing  eu- 
logy pronounced  on  him,  as  much  certainly  on  account, 
as   in  spite,    of  these    proceedings ;    after   being  in- 
formed how,  on  learning  the  death  of  Cyrus,  Clearchus, 
on  the  part  of  the   army,  makes  offer  of  the  Persian 
crown  to  that  contemptible  traitor  Ariasus  ;  after  all 
this,  it  is  difficult  to  suppress  a  smile  at  the  change  of 
tone  which  comes  over  the  Historian's  tale,  when  for- 
tune turns  against  the  aggressors,  and  exposes  them 
to  the  vengeance  of  those  whom  they  had  injured.   In 
the  midst  of  those  pathetic  appeals  to  the  gods  against 
Persian  perfidy,  which  now  so  largely  season  his  own 
and  the  Greek  camp-oratory  \  it  never  seems  to  occur 
to  the  refined  Socratic  moralist,  that  an  impartial  tri- 

'   III.  ii.  4.  8.  10.  alibi. 
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Lunal  of  just  gods  or  sensible  men  might  have  taken 
a  different  view  of  the  case.  To  such  a  tribunal  it 
might  possibly  have  appeared,  that  some  twelve  thou- 
sand Hellenic  warriors,  who,  at  a  moment  when  the 
Confederacy  was  at  peace  with  Persia,  had  ranged 
themselves  on  the  side  of  a  Persian  rebel,  without  a 
pretext  of  provocation,  and  for  the  sole  object  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  spoil  of  the  conquered  dynasty,  had 
forfeited  all  right  to  complain  of  any  amount  of  re- 
tributive fraud  and  violence,  on  the  part  of  their 
intended  victims. 

In  the  sequel  of  the  narrative,  symptoms  are  not 
wanting  of  similar  blind  favour  to  his  countrymen, 
in  their  dealings  with  the  barbarian  tribes  through 
Avhose  territory  their  course  lay.  We  have  seen  how 
Xenophon's  vaunt  to  the  Sinopians  at  Cotyora,  of 
the  unexceptionable  conduct  of  the  army,  is  falsi- 
fied by  his  own  account  of  the  recent  transactions 
at  Cerasus  and  elsewhere.  His  notices  of  these, 
and  other  irregularities,  for  which  his  colleagues  in 
command  were  responsible,  or  which  he  had  no  in- 
terest in  palliating,  are  usually,  it  must  be  allowed, 
conceived  in  no  very  lenient  spirit  towards  the  of- 
fenders. When  on  the  other  hand  the  responsibility 
for  questionable  acts  rests  in  any  degree  with  himself, 
traces  of  suppression  or  perversion  may  perhaps  be 
discerned,  through  the  smooth  surface  of  the  varnish 
that  overspreads  his  tale.  With  the  analysis  above 
given  of  the  transactions  at  Cerasus  and  Cotyora, 
may  be  collated  the  subjoined  episode  of  the  previous 
winter  campaign. 
Transnc-  Qu  passing  into  Western  Armenia,  it  was  arranged 

tions  in  •    i        m-    m  pi  •  it 

Westtin      With    iiribazus,  satrap    oi    that   provmce,    that    the 
rmenia.     Qj.gg]jg    gj^jall  bc  allowcd  to  travcrsc  it  without  ob- 
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struction,  and  be  supplied  Avith  provisions  Ly  the 
•way,  "on  condition  of  their  not  Ijurning  tlie  liouscs  of 
"  the  iiiluibitants."  Tlicy  proceed  unmolested  during 
three  days;  the  satrap  prudently  keeping  watch  on 
tlieir  movements,  by  a  course  parallel  to  their  own, 
about  half  a  leaiiue  distant.  On  the  eveninof  of  the 
third  day,  they  take  up  their  quarters  in  a  group  of 
villages,  where  they  are  detained  several  days  by 
a  fall  of  snow.  On  the  second  niiiht,  strairfjlers  from 
their  lines  spread  an  alarm  of  suspicious  movements 
on  the  part  of  the  satrap.  It  was  resolved,  in  conse- 
quence, to  abandon  the  scattered  cantonments  in  the 
vihages,  and  concentrate  the  troops  in  a  defensive 
camp  as  usual.  The  alarm  however  subsided,  and, 
the  snow  continuing  deep,  they  reoccupied  their 
previous  more  comfortable  lodgings.  A  party  was 
then  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  report  whether  any 
cause  existed  for  the  late  alarm.  Tlie  Persian  force 
was  nowliere  to  be  seen,  but  a  straggler  from  its 
ranks  reported,  that  Tiribazus  had  formed  a  plan 
for  assaulting  the  Greek  army  in  a  defile  not  far  dis- 
tant. Upon  this  the  generals,  leaving  one  of  their 
numl)er  with  a  sufficient  guard  in  the  villages,  and 
taking  their  informant  as  their  guide,  marched  with 
the  rest  of  the  army  in  tlie  direction  of  their  sup- 
posed treacherous  enemy,  attacked,  and  after  a  slight 
resistance  took  and  plundered  his  camp,  and  returned 
to  their  own  station.^ 

Taking  tliis  narrative  as  it  stands,  it  appears  that 
Xenophon  and  his  colleagues  had  made  the  vague,  and 
probably  slanderous  report  of  an  unknown  vagabond, 
tlie  pretext  for  sacking  the  quarters  of  a  friendly 
chief,  in  violation  of  a  treaty  advantageous  to  them- 
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selves,  and  creditable  to  the  humanity  and  good  sense 
of  the  other  contracting  party.  The  course  which 
honour  here  enjoined  would  have  been,  in  the  first 
instance  to  send  envoys  to  Tiribazus,  explaining  such 
ground  of  suspicion  as  existed,  and  demanding  ex- 
planations in  return,  and,  if  necessary,  hostages  for 
the  observance  of  his  engagement.  But  even  as- 
suming the  reality  of  hostile  designs  on  the  part  of 
the  satrap,  the  question  occurs :  Was  he  the  fi,rst  ag- 
gressor? Was  his  conduct  not  justified  by  previous 
breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  ?  Xeno- 
phon  himself  supplies  an  answer  to  these  questions, 
and  one  little  creditable  either  to  his  own  character 
or  that  of  his  army.  By  the  late  treaty  the  Greeks 
bound  themselves  "  not  to  burn  houses."  This,  the 
only  condition  specified,  implies  that  the  burning 
of  houses  had  been  the  general  rule,  before  the 
exception  was  interposed.  Xenophon  mentions  no 
breach  of  this  engagement  in  his  main  narrative;  but, 
as  frequently  happens,  he  lets  the  secret  out  in  one 
of  those  incidental  remarks,  by  which  he  endeavours 
to  impart  lively,  in  the  present  instance  even  face- 
tious effect  to  passing  incidents.  In  describing  how, 
after  their  night's  "bivouac"  in  open  camp,  the 
Greeks  returned  to  their  quarters  in  the  villages,  he 
remarks,  that  those  who,  on  previously  removing  to 
the  camp,  had  burnt  the  houses  where  they  put  up, 
"  were  now  punished  for  their  pains,  being  obliged 
"  to  lodge  badly  in  the  open  air."  ^  Here  again,  the 
easy  manner  in  which  the  burning  is  noticed,  seems 
to  prove  that  this  was  not  a  solitary  case  ;  that  the 
old  practice,  in  spite  of  the  treaty  with  the  satrap,  had 
been  continued  even  in  Armenia ;  and  that  the  self- 

1  IV.  iv.  14. 
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inflicted  punishment,  jocosely  alluded  to  by  Xeno- 
phon,  was  the  only  one  which,  at  tliis  stage  of  the 
retreat,  offenders  had  to  fear,  for  wanton  outrage  or 
breach  of  faith. 

A  customary  mode  of  levying  supplies  on  the  route, 
sanctioned  by  the  condottieri  code  of  honour,  Avas, 
in  cases  where  feud  existed  between  neighbouring 
states,  for  the  army  to  become  the  ally  of  one  of  the 
belligerents,  and,  in  that  capacity,  invade  and  plunder 
the  territory  of  the  other.  This  expedient  is  resorted  The  Drii«. 
to,  in  the  case  of  the  Drilae,  during  the  halt  at  Tra- 
pezus^,  and  of  the  Mosynoscians,  on  the  march  from  tiic 
Cerasus  to  Lotyora.  We  have  however,  on  the  lat-  dans, 
ter  stage  of  that  march,  proof  that  wlien  these  more 
legitimate  sources  of  booty  fell  short,  the  deficiency 
Avas  made  up  without  much  scruple,  at  the  expense 
of  friendly  states.  The  foray  among  the  ^losyncE- 
cian  mountaineers,  seems  to  have  been  but  little  pro- 
ductive. On  descending  therefore  on  the  territory  The 
of  the  Tibarenes,  described  by  the  Historian  as  a 
champaign  country  on  the  sea  coast,  its  towns  being 
of  little  strength^,  the  generals  prepared  to  attack 
them,  "  in  order  that  the  army  might  be  somewhat 
"  the  better  for  its  journey."  They  therefore  declined 
accepting  the  friendly  supplies  sent  by  the  Tiba- 
renes, and  bidding  the  messengers  wait  till  they 
had  consulted  on  the  matter,  proceeded  to  taivc  the 
auspices.  The  result  was  here,  as  in  some  other 
cases,  that  the  gods  judged  better  for  Xenophon  and 
his  colleagues  than  they  for  themselves.  A  pro- 
longed process  of  sacrifice  having  failed  to  elicit  a 
propitious  answer,  the  augurs  announced  tliat  the 
divine  will  was  adverse  to  hostile  measures,   which 
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were  abandoned    accordingly   and    the   presents  ac- 
cepted. 

There  is  something  highly  characteristic  both  of 
the  times  and  the  Historian,  in  this  consulting  of  the 
gods,  as  to  whether  an  unoffending  people,  holding 
out  the  right-hand  of  hospitality,  should  be  attacked 
and  plundered,  in  order,  as  quaintly  expressed  by 
Xenophon,  "  that  the  army  should  be  something  the 
"  better  for  its  journey."  This  transaction,  it  will  be 
observed,  precedes  by  a  few  days,  Xenophon's  inter- 
view with  the  Sinopian  envoys,  in  which  he  broadly 
asserts  the  invariably  just  and  conciliatory  conduct  of 
the  Greeks  towards  friendly  states.  A  similar,  but 
more  enlarged  spirit  of  brigandage,  betrays  itself  in 
the  same  indirect  phraseolog}',  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
march,  in  the  reason  assio^ned  for  electing;  a  sino-le 
commander-in-chief:  that  by  giving  greater  energy  to 
the  operations  of  the  army,  it  would  enable  the  men 
to  return  to  their  homes  "with  something  in  their 
"  purses;"^  in  plain  terms:  that  a  more  methodical 
system  of  sack  and  plunder  might  be  adopted  for 
their  advantage.  The  proposal  however  in  the  sequel, 
by  certain  more  zealous  advocates  of  the  improved 
iicraciia.  systcm,  to  sclcct,  as  its  first  victim,  a  friendly  Hel- 
lenic state  of  some  distinction^,  was  too  much  for 
the  conscience  either  of  Xenophon  or  his  colleagues 
in  command  ;  and  led,  as  has  been  seen,  to  a  tem- 
porary disruption  of  the  army. 
The  Ana-  ^'  '^^^  cnsuiug  remarks,  on  the  question  which 
ba^isof  Xenophon  himself  has  raised,  how  far  the  Anabasis  is 
stog.iics."  to  be  esteemed  his  genuine  work,  will  supply  some  no 
less  palpable,   though  more  venial  examples  of  his 
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characteristic  clisre2:ard  of  truth.  In  tlie  tliirJ  book 
of  the  llellenica,  where  he  incidentally  mentions  the 
Expedition  of  Cyrus,  he  refers  the  reader  for  a 
more  complete  knowledge  of  its  details  to  the  nar- 
rative of  "  Themistogenes  of  Syracuse."  This  pas- 
sage has  supplied  material  for  much  speculation  to 
commentators.  The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  best 
antient  critics,  was  :  that  the  existing  Anabasis  is  the 
work  here  attributed  to  Themistogenes  ;  that  it  is 
however  the  genuine  production  of  Xenophon,  the 
authorship  of  which  he  has,  from  whatever  motive, 
ascribed,  or  affected  to  ascribe,  to  another  person. 
This  is  also  the  view  now  generally  adopted  by  mo- 
dern commentators ;  among  whom  however,  other 
varieties  of  opinion  have  found  favour.  Some,  ad- 
mittino;  the  Anabasis  to  be  the  book  referred  to, 
would,  on  Xenophon's  own  testimony  in  the  pas- 
sage quoted,  ascribe  its  authorship  to  Themistogenes. 
Others  have  supposed  that  Themistogenes  had  a 
share  in  the  composition, and  that  Xenophon  has  gene- 
rously awarded  him  credit  for  the  whole.  A  fourth 
opinion  is,  that  the  Historian  alludes  to  an  entirely 
different  work,  which  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
quoting,  not  having  yet  composed  his  own  Anaba- 
sis at  the  time  when  he  published  this  portion  of  his 
Hellenica.^ 

Setting  aside  Xenophon's  own  allusion  to  The- 
mistogenes, as  forming  an  element,  not  so  much  of 
the  proof,  as  of  the  question  at  issue,  all  the  evidence 
bearing  on  that  question  tends  to  establish  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  iirst  of  these  opinions,  in  each  of  the 

^  See  Weiske,  De  {cstimanda  Cyri  Expedit.  tom.  HI.  cil.  Xcu.  p.  xxiv. 
sq(l.  ;  Kriigcr,  Dc  Authcntia  ct  Intcgritutc  Anab.  Xcnopli.  p.  2.  s<i(i. 
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points  which  it  embraces.  Not  only  is  the  general 
tone  and  character  of  the  Anabasis,  in  style,  diction, 
and  dialect,  thoroughly  Xenophontean,  but  the  coin- 
cidences between  it  and  the  Historian's  other  prin- 
cipal works,  in  sentiment,  expression,  and  allusion, 
are  such  in  number  and  nature,  as  to  be  inexplicable 
by  reference  to  any  other  cause  than  identity  of  author. 
Everywhere  may  be  recognised  the  same  genial  sim- 
plicity of  narrative  style,  degenerating  at  times  into 
conversational  gossip  ;  the  same  vein  of  oratory  ;  the 
same  taste  for  the  discussion  of  technical  points  of 
military  tactics  ;  the  same  love  of  the  chase  and  of 
horsemanship ;  the  same  confiding  superstition,  ma- 
nifested in  the  same  forms,  and  towards  the  same 
objects  of  devotion  ;  the  same  veneration  for  Sparta  ; 
the  same  clear  perception  of  moral  duty  in  the  abs- 
tract, the  same  obliquity  of  moral  judgement  where 
personal  partialities  interposed.  Besides,  who  but 
Xenophon  could  possibly  have  known  all  that  this 
author  knows  and  relates  of  Xenophon  and  his  con- 
cerns ;  from  his  greatest  public  services  to  his  pettiest 
private  acts  and  intentions  ?  Who  but  himself  could 
have  been  thus  conversant  with  his  secret  tlioughts, 
feelings,  conversations,  soliloquies,  dreams,  divine  in- 
spirations ?  Who  but  Xenophon  himself,  even  had  he 
through  some  supernatural  agency  obtained  all  this 
knowledge,  could  have  been  at  pains  to  communicate 
it  all  to  others  at  such  length,  and  with  so  copious,  at 
times  so  tedious  a  minuteness  of  detail  ? 

It  is  not  very  creditable  to  the  modern  school  of 
classical  criticism,  that  even  a  small  minority  of  its 
professors  should  have  been  blind  to  the  full  force 
of  this  evidence.  Among  the  antient  commentators 
there  is  no  trace  of  doubt,  still  less  of  controversy  on 
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the  su])ject.  Those  who  quote  the  Anahasis,  quote  it 
as  the  recognised  composition  of  Xenophon,  in  the 
same  unqualified  manner  as  they  quote  the  llellenica 
or  Cyropaedia.  Plutarch^  is  the  only  extant  writer 
of  the  classical  age  of  antient  literature,  who  alludes 
to  the  Historian's  mention  of  Themistogenes.  After 
observing  that  the  Anabasis  was  virtually  a  history 
by  Xenophon  of  his  own  life,  during  the  period  over 
which  the  narrative  extends,  he  adds,  that  he  had 
not  hesitated  to  yield  to  another  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing produced  so  excellent  a  work,  in  order  to  secure 
greater  credit  to  the  record  of  his  own  exploits, 
than  might  have  attached  to  it  were  it  known  to 
have  been  composed  by  himself.  That  this  was  the 
then  received  opinion  may  be  assumed,  as  well  from 
its  being  cited  with  approval  by  other  later  com- 
mentators, as  from  the  manner  in  Avhich  Plutarch 
expresses  himself.  His  remark  is  not  shaped  in  the 
form  of  an  assertion  that  Xenophon  had  attempted 
a  fraud ;  that  is  taken  for  granted.  It  merely  ex- 
plains the  motive  of  the  attempt.  It  is  evident  that 
Plutarch  knew  of  no  Anabasis  by  or  attributed  to 
Themistogenes,  different  from  the  Anabasis  which  we 
still  possess.  As  his  ignorance,  judging  from  exist- 
ing data,  was  common  to  the  whole  antient  public, 
and  as  it  is  hardly  credible  that  a  work  by  a  con- 
temporary Avriter,  on  so  popular  a  subject,  and  of 
such  importance  as  to  have  been  cited  by  Xenophon, 
could  have  fallen  into  oblivion  between  the  date  of 
his  citation  and  the  days  of  Plutarch,  it  may  safely 
be  taken  for  granted  that  no  such  work  ever  existed. ^ 


1  De  Glor.  Athen.  1. 

'  Too  much  perhaps  has  here  been  said  in  support  of  what  may  now 
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Admitting  the  existing  Anabasis  to  be  by  Xeno- 
phon,  it  must  also  be  allowed,  that  the  expedients  to 
which  he  has  resorted,  in  order  to  impress  on  his 
public  an  opposite  belief,  somewhat  transgress  the 
limits  of  that  indulgence,  which  the  public  of  every 
age  concedes  to  such  literary  imposture,  where  com- 
mitted for  no  dishonourable  purpose.  Not  satisfied 
with  inventing  a  name  and  a  native  place  for  his  sup- 
posititious author,  he  expresses  himself  in  various 
parts  of  the  work,  in  terms  which  lead  the  reader 
to  suppose,  that  the  person  who  writes  had  not  him- 
self accompanied  the  expedition,  but  speaks  on  in- 
formation derived  from  others.  In  his  account  of 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  after  observing  that  Cyrus 
wore  no  head-armour,  he  adds :  "  it  was  also  reported 
"  of  the  Persians  generally,  that  they  fought  with 
"  their  heads  unprotected."^  In  the  sequel,  having 
described  the  Greeks  as  charging  at  a  run,  shout- 
ing the  pcean,  he  remarks^:  "some  report  that  they 
"  also  clashed  their  spears  and  shields  together,  to 
"  frighten  the  Persian  horses."  In  his  account  of 
the  interview  between  the  principal  Greek  officers 
and  the  envoys  of  Artaxerxes,  after  the  battle,  on 
which  occasion  he  may  himself  safely  be  presumed 
to  have  been  present,  he  tells  us,  that  Clearchus, 
Proxenus,  and  some  others  of  inferior  note  (including 
himself  according  to  one,  probably  the  right  reading 


be  considered  the  universal  opinion ;  the  proofs  of  its  correctness 
having  been  so  conclusively  brought  together  by  Kriiger,  in  his  tract, 
De  Authentia  et  Integritate  Anabaseos.  We  shall  therefore  dispense 
with  subjoining,  as  was  once  our  intention,  from  this  and  other  works 
of  the  Historian,  a  collection  of  parallel  passages,  the  evidence  of  which 
would  alone  abundantly  suffice  to  establish  identity  of  authorship.  Conf. 
supra,  p.  320. 

1  I.  viii.  G.  ."  I.  viii.  18. 
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of  the  text^),  expressed  tbemselves  in  a  manly  tone; 
but  that  "  some  of  the  others,  it  was  said,  showed  a 
"  more  submissive  spirit."  His  elaborate  description 
of  the  character  of  Clearchus,  with  whom  he  must 
have  been  in  habits  of  intercourse  for  upwards  of 
seven  months,  is  drawn  up  in  language  applicable  to 
a  person  with  whom  he  was  not  himself  acquainted. 
"  He  is  said  to  have  had  a  good  method  as  a  com- 
"  manding  officer;  ....  but  to  have  been  himself 
"impatient  of  superior  autliority,"-  "He  is  also 
"  reported  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  saying,  that 
"  a  soldier  should  fear  his  general  more  than  the 
"  enemy."  ^  At  a  later  stage  of  the  narrative,  speak- 
ing of  the  Mosyncecian  mountaineers,  he  observes, 
that  "  those  who  took  part  in  the  expedition  de- 
"  scribed  this  people  as  the  most  barbarous  of  all 
"whose  territory  they  had  crossed."'*  On  one  oc- 
casion he  seems  to  have  forgotten  himself,  and  by 
speaking  of  "the  countries  which  we  traversed,"^ 
vitiates  by  an  involuntary  candour  his  previous  course 
of  real  or  aftccted  duplicit3^ 

It  has  here  been  thought  desirable,  even  at  the  risk 
of  appearing  harsh  or  hypercritical,  to  place  in  a 
clear  light,  such  defects  as  exist  in  the  title  of  this 
work  to  rank  as  a  strictly  authentic  history,  or  in 
that  of  the  author  to  rank  as  a  strictly  veracious 
historian;  those  defects  having  been  very  generally 
overlooked  by    modern  as    well  as  ancient  readers. 

'  II.  i.  14.  It  seems  by  no  means  made  out  that  tlio  reading  Oio.rofnroQ, 
in  this  passage,  §  12.,  is  preferable  to  that  oH  :Sti'o,;,w,;  formerly  common 
in  the  texts. 

2  II.  vi.  8.  15.  ^  vi.  10.:  conf.  11.  *  v.  iv.  34. 

*  vn.  viii.  25.  Doubts  however  have  been  thrown,  and  not  without 
reason,  on  the  genuine  character  of  this  passage.  Kriiger,  I)c  Aiilh. 
et  Integr.  Anab.  p.  7. 
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Even  those  who  have  been  most  alive  to  the  cha- 
racteristic failings  of  Xenophon,  as  displayed  in  his 
Hellenica,  seem,   on  turning  their  attention  to  the 
Anabasis,  to   be  inspired  with  an  entirely  new  im- 
pression  of  his   character.     The   same  writer  who, 
in  a  general  histor}'-  of  his  times,   has  allowed  his 
sense  of  truth  to  be  obscured  or  extinguished  by  his 
personal  feelings,  is  assumed,  in  undertaking  to  re- 
cord the  more  remarkable  events  of  his  own  life,  to  be 
at  once  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  all  such  influ- 
ence.    Every  mse,  valiant,  or  generous  act  recorded 
of  himself,  every  act  of  crime  or  folly  imputed  to 
others,    is   understood  to  have  been  performed    ex- 
actly as  he  describes  it.     Every  speech  attributed  to 
himself,  is  assumed  to  have  been  spoken  as  he  has 
reported  it ;  the  effect  produced  on  the  audience  to 
have  been  what  he  has   represented  it ;  and  the  si- 
lence of  the  opposite  party,  or  the  weakness  of  the 
arguments  placed  in   their  mouths,  has  been  cited 
as  evidence,    partly  of  the  badness  of  their  cause, 
partly  of  the  power  of  Attic  genius  in  swaying  to  its 
purpose  the  inferior  order  of  Grecian  intellect. 
The  Ana-         10.  Thc  carlicst  date  at  which  the  Anabasis  could 
xenophon,  havc  bccu  complctcd  in  its  present  form,  is  marked 
'"ilsed ''°'"'  ^y  ^^^  allusion  of  Xenophon  ^  in  its  own  text,  to  his 
sons,    as    already  well-grown  youths,  and  his  com- 
panions in  his  country  pursuits.     In  another  part  of 
the  work  ^,  he  describes  himself  as  childless  when  he 
left  the  service  of  Seuthes  in  399   b.  c.     He  could 
hardly  therefore  have  had  a  grown-up  family,  nor 
consequently  have   written  the  first-quoted  passage 
much  within  twenty   years  subsequent  to  the  above 

1  V.  iii.  10.  ^  vir.  vi.  34. 
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date,  or  before  o80  B.C.  We  rurthcr  learn  from  the 
text  of  the  Ilelleiiica  ^,  illustrated  in  a  former  page, 
that  the  Anabasis  Avas  already  in  circulation,  wlicn 
the  third  book  of  the  Hellenica  was  published  in  tlie 
form  in  which  we  now  possess  it. 

It  has  been  remarked  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  its  division 
that  in  no  case  hitherto  examined  can  the  existinfj 
division  into  books,  of  any  historical  work  of  the 
Attic  period,  be  traced  to  its  own  author.  It  is  not 
indeed  improbable  that  it  may  in  some  cases  be  due 
to  him.  In  the  compilation  of  the  logographic 
school,  such  titles  as  the  Europa  and  Asia  of  Ileca- 
ta3us,  or  the  Argolica  and  Ba30tica  of  Ilellanicus^, 
bear  much  the  appearance  of  original  designations  of 
the  separate  subjects  treated  in  their  "  Histories," 
"  Genealogies,"  or  "  Descriptions  of  the  Earth."  In 
regard  however  to  the  works  of  Herodotus  and  Thu- 
cydides,  and  to  the  Hellenica  of  Xenophon,  we  have 
more  or  less  conclusive  proof  in  each  case,  that  the 
present  arrangement  is  of  later  origin.  Nor  does  the 
text  of  any  one  of  them  furnish  evidence  of  what  that 
of  the  author  may  have  been. 

With  the  Anabasis  the  case  is  different.  That  work 
possesses  the  interest  of  being  the  earliest  extant 
prose  narrative  containing  internal  proof  of  a  divi- 
sion of  its  text  by  its  author.  This  division  also  in 
the  main  corresponds  vrith  the  existing  numerical 
arrangement.  The  second,  third,  fourth, fifth,  and  se- 
venth books,  have  each  a  formal  proocmium,  in  which 
the  principal  heads  of  the  previous  subject  are  briefly 
recapitulated,  and  which  is  evidently  meant  to  serve 
the  twofold  purpose  of  a  restiiig-point  in  a  long  nar- 

1   ni.  i.  -2.  ■  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  146.  -21!). 
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rative,  and  of  marking  more  distinctly  the  connexion 
of  its  leading  vicissitudes.  The  prooemium  of  the 
second  book  is  here  subjoined: 

"  How  Cyrus  collected  the  Greek  portion  of  his  army  for  his 
campaign  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes ;  how  he  conducted  his 
mai'cli  eastward ;  how  the  battle  [of  Cunaxa]  was  fought  and 
Cyrus  was  slain ;  and  how  the  Greeks  after  the  action  returned 
to  their  camp,  and  went  to  rest,  believing  that  a  complete  victory 
had  been  gained,  and  that  Cyrus  still  lived,  has  been  described 
in  the  previous  narrative." 

The  others  are  in  similar  terms.  As  no  such  for- 
mula occurs  between  the  commencement  of  the  fifth, 
and  that  of  the  seventh  book  of  the  existing  division, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  in  the  original  arrangement 
of  Xenophon,  in  so  far  as  these  prooemia  can  pro- 
perly be  considered  as  marking  out  books,  the  work 
consisted  but  of  six.^  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that 
the  summary  contained  in  each  of  the  five  existing 
formulae,  is  not  limited  to  the  transactions  narrated 
in  the  preceding  division,  but  extends  to  the  whole 
narrative  from  the  commencement.  The  prooemium 
of  the  seventh  book  for  example  is  to  this  effect : 
"  The  acts  of  the  Greeks  in  their  campaign  under 
"  Cyrus  down  to  the  battle,  with  their  adventures  on 
"  the  retreat  to  the  coast  of  Pontus  after  his  death, 
"  and  their  journeys  and  voyages  along  that  coast 
"  till  they  reached  the  Bosphorus,  have  been  described 

^  This  seems  to  have  been  the  view  taken  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  who 
(Vit.  Xen,  56.)  describes  each  book  as  distinguished  by  its  separate 
prooemium.  Schneider  would  discover  in  the  commencement  of  what  is 
now  chap.  iii.  of  book  vi.,  another  similar  prooemium,  and  consequently 
another  point  of  division  ;  thus  making  out  an  antient,  as  well  as  a 
modern  distribution  into  seven  books.  But  this  arrangement  has  not 
been  recognised  by  other  critical  editors.  See  G.  C.  Lewis  in  the  Clas- 
sical Museum,  No.  IV.  p-_16. 
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"  in  the  previous  narrative."  The  expression  "  logos," 
above  rendered  "  narrative,"  here  refers,  it  need 
scarcely  be  remarked,  not,  as  common  in  Herodotus, 
to  some  separate  part  or  division,  but  to  the  whole 
text  in  its  integrity. -"^ 

^  See  further  Appendix  P. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

THE    CYROP^DIA. 

1.    EPITOME    OF   THE  TEXT. 2.    THE  CTROP^DIA  A  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 

CHARACTER  OF  ITS  HERO.  ITS  HISTORICAL  ELEMENT,  AS  TESTED  BY 
OTHER  AUTHORITIES.  CYRUS.  3.  CYAXARES.  CR(ESUS.  OTHER  SE- 
CONDARY     PERSONS.       GEOGRAPHICAL      ELEMENT.       PRIMITIVE      PERSIAN 

CONSTITUTION.         MILITARY      SYSTEM.  4.      MISCELLANEOUS      CUSTOMS. 

RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP.  PERSIAN  ART  OF  WAR,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT 
OF  SPARTA.  COMPOSITION  AND  STYLE  OF  THE  WORK.  THEIR  MERITS. 
THEIR  DEFECTS. 5.  DIALOGUE.  ITS  DIFFUSENESS.  "  HOMERIC  COM- 
MONPLACE."    6.    DIFFUSENESS     OF     THE     NARRATIVE.        ITS     ROMANTIC 

ELEMENT.       EPISODE    OF     ABRADATAS    AND    PANTHEA.  7.    JUDGED    BY 

THE  STANDARD  OF  MODERN  LOVE-ROMANCE.  OTHER  PATHETIC  PAS- 
SAGES.      DESCRIPTIONS    OF    BATTLES.       SPEECHES. 8.    DELINEATION  OF 

CHARACTER.       CYRUS.       HIS      FACETIOUS      HUMOUR.       HIS    BOYHOOD.       HIS 

DEATH. 9.    CYAXARES.       OTHER    SECONDARY    CHARACTERS.       EPILOGUE 

OF    THE    CYROP^DIA,    HOW    FAR    GENUINE. 

Book  I. 

Epitome  of  1.  Cyrus,  a  prince  endowed  with  all  the  noblest  gifts  of  nature, 
the  text.        ^rjg  |.|jg  offspring   of  Cambyses  king  of  Persia,    and   Mandane, 
daughter  of  Astyages  king  of  Media.^ 

On  completing,  with  his  twelfth  year,  his  earlier  course  of 
education  in  the  primitive  Persian  fashion,  he  accompanies  his 
mother  on  a  visit  to  the  Median  court.  Here  he  remains  five 
years,  and  acquires  a  proficiency  in  other  accomplishments,  espe- 
cially hunting  and  horsemanship.  On  his  first  essay  in  arms  he 
distinguishes  himself  in  a  battle  with  the  Assyrians.  After 
having,  by  his  many  admirable  qualities,  won  the  love  and  esteem 
of  the  Median  nation,  he  returns  home,  untainted  by  their  luxu- 
rious habits,  while  profiting  by  their  more  advanced  civilisation.^ 
During  the  following  years  he  completes  his  course  of  training 
in  the  arts  of  war  and  government,  under  the  sage  direction  of 
his  father  Cambyses.^ 

About  the  time  of  his  attaining  man's  estate,  Astyages  dies, 
and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Cyaxares,  uncle  of  Cyrus.       Soon 
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after  this  event  the  king  of  Assyria,  whose  empire  aheady  ex- 
tended over  a  great  part  of  Central  Asia,  collects  a  powerful  army 
for  tlie  conquest  of  Media.  Cyaxares  applies  for  aid  to  his  bro- 
ther-in-law Cambyses,  who  sends  the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom 
under  the  command  of  Cyrus.' 

Books  II.  III. 

The  composition  and  equipment  of  each  contending  army  are 
described,  with  the  improvements  made  by  Cyrus  in  the  organi- 
sation of  his  Persian  force.^  Ambassadors  arrive  with  proposals 
from  the  king  of  India,  to  act  as  mediator  in  maintaining  peace 
between  the  belligerent  powers.  The  olFer  is  accepted  by  Cy- 
axares, and  the  Indian  envoys  proceed  to  Babylon,  to  follow  out 
the  negotiation  at  the  Assyrian  court.'' 

The  king  of  Armenia,  a  vassal  of  Cyaxares,  presuming  on  the 
Assyrian  war,  as  a  favourable  opportunity  for  asserting  his  in- 
dependence, refuses  his  customary  payment  of  tribute.  He  is 
speedily  reduced  to  submission  by  Cyrus,  whose  generous  treat- 
ment secures  his  future  fidelity.'* 

The  Chaldteans,  a  warlike  people  on  the  Armenian  frontier, 
are  also  first  subdued  and  then  conciliated  by  Cyrus,  to  whose 
army  they  contribute  a  stipendiary  force.  A  mission  is  sent  to 
the  king  of  India  to  solicit  a  loan  in  aid  of  the  war.^ 

Cyrus,  with  the  combined  Medo-Persian  army,  anticipates  the 
movements  of  the  Assyrians,  advances  to  meet  them  on  the 
frontier,  and  after  a  skilful  course  of  strategic  manoiuvres,  with 
greatly  inferior  numbers,  attacks  and  defeats  them.  The  remains 
of  the  vanquished  host  abandon  their  intrenched  camp  and  re- 
treat** on  Babylon. 

Book  IV. 

Cyaxares,  jealous  of  his  nephew's  success  and  popularity, 
declines  following  up  the  victory,  pleading  the  necessity  of  re- 
pose for  the  troops,  and  caution  in  invading  so  miglity  an  empire 
with  so  limited  a  force.  He  sanctions,  however,  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  by  Cyrus,  and  grants  permission  to  his  Median  war- 
riors to  serve  as  volunteers  ;  when  the  greater  part  determine  to 
follow  the  Persian  prince's  fortunes. '^ 

The   Ilyrcanians,  a   numerous  frontier   tribe  of  the  Assyrian 

I   vi.  "    II.  i. — iii.  ^  n.  iv.  1.  sq(i.         '  ii.  iv.  I'J.  J^qq.,  in.  i. 

■   111,  ii.  ^  III.  iii.  (i.  ^i[i[.  "'  i. 
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empire,  discontented  with  their  own  sovereign,  renounce  their 
allegiance,  and  dispatch  messengers  to  the  Persian  head-quarters 
with  offers  of  military  service.  Their  overtures  are  accepted, 
and  their  troops,  deserting  in  a  body  to  the  camp  of  Cyrus,  act 
as  guides  into  the  hostile  ten-itory.  Another  action  ensues,  in 
which  the  Assyrians  are  again  routed,  with  loss  of  their  baggage, 
treasure,  and  provisions.^ 

Cyrus  establishes  an  improved  system  of  commissariat  for  his 
army,  and  organises  a  corps  of  Persian  cavalry,  his  native  troops 
having  hitherto  consisted  of  foot  soldiers  only.^ 

Cyaxares,  more  and  more  alarmed  by  the  increasing  power 
and  influence  of  his  nephew,  sends  an  order  for  his  Median  war- 
riors forthwith  to  return  home.  This  order  is  not  complied  with, 
on  grounds  explained  by  Cyrus  in  letters  of  apology  to  his  uncle. 
He  at  the  same  time  asks  and  obtains  reinforcements  from  Cam- 
byses.3 

Gobryas,  a  powerful  subject  of  the  Assyrian  king,  by  whom 
his  only  son  had  been  shiin  from  envy  of  the  youth's  superior 
skill  in  the  chace,  deserts  to  the  camp  of  Cyrus,  and  makes  over 
to  him  a  strong  fortress  which  had  been  intrusted  to  his  keeping, 
together  with  the  surrounding  territory.  He  is  rewarded  with 
the  Prince's  favour  and  confidence.^ 

Book  V. 

Cyrus  commits  to  the  care  of  Araspas,  a  Median  officer  of  rank, 
a  beautiful  captive  named  Panthea,  wife  of  Abradatas  of  Susa, 
a  distinguished  subject  of  the  Assyrian  king.^ 

After  ravaging  unopposed  the  Assyrian  territory  up  to  the 
walls  of  Babylon,  Cyrus  for  the  present  postpones  the  attack  on 
the  city.*^ 

Gadatas,  another  noble  Assyrian,  who  had,  like  Gobryas,  been 
personally  injured  by  his  sovereign,  follows  the  example  of  Go- 
bryas in  making  over  to  Cyrus  his  territory  and  strongholds. 
Soon  afterwards  two  other  Assyrian  provinces,  the  Sac£e  and 
Cadusii,  declare  for  the  Medes,  and  send  a  large  accession  of 
force  to  the  invaders.  The  Cadusian  division  before  Babylon, 
rashly  exposing  itself  to  a  sudden  attack  from  the  garrison,  is 
beaten  and  driven  back  with  heavy  loss.'^ 

'  ii. :  conf.  iv.     ^  ii.  34.  sqq.,  iii.       ^  v.  8.  sqq.  :  conf.  v.  i.  19. 
*  vi. :  conf.  v.  ii.  sqq.       ^  i.  sq.       ^   iii.       '  lii.  8. — iv. 
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By  mutual  agreement  between  Cyrus  and  the  Assyrian  king,  each 
undertakes,  during  the  war,  to  abstain  from  ravaging  the  lands  or 
plundering  the  peasantry  of  the  provinces  fiiendly  to  his  opponent. i 

Cyrus  returns  from  Babylon  to  the  Median  frontier,  where,  in 
a  conference  with  Cyaxares,  he  explains  to  his  uncle's  satisfaction 
his  late  act  of  disobedience.'^ 

Book  \a. 

In  a  council  of  IMedo-Persian  chiefs  it  is  resolved  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  vigour.  The  troops  retire  for  the  present  into 
winter  quarters,  where  Cyrus  causes  them  to  be  practised  in 
martial  exercises,  lie  provides  the  army  for  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign with  scythe-armed  chariots,  and  other  engines  of  war. 

Ai'aspas,  becoming  enamoured  of  Panthea,  attempts  to  corrupt 
her  virtue.  She  appeals  for  protection  to  Cyrus,  who,  reproving 
him  for  his  conduct,  sends  him  as  a  spy  into  the  hostile  camp. 
Cyrus,  on  being  assured  by  Panthea  that  her  husband,  like  Go- 
bryas  and  Gadatas,  had  grounds  of  offence  against  his  sovereign, 
invites  him  to  the  camp.  The  invitation  is  accepted  ;  and  Abra- 
datas  henceforward  attaches  himself  to  the  fortunes,  and  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  Cyrus. ^ 

Ambassadors  arrive  from  India  with  the  desired  contribution 
to  the  cost  of  the  war ;  the  sovereign  of  that  country  being  now 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  Persian  cause.  They  also  announce 
that  the  Assyrian  monarch  had  collected,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Croesus  king  of  Lydia,  a  force  greatly  superior  to  any 
hitherto  brought  into  the  field,  comprising  the  armies  of  Lydia, 
Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Arabia,  and  other  friendly  or  tributary  states.* 

Book  VII. 

On  the  renewal  of  active  field  operations,  the  Assyrian  army  is 
once  more  routed  in  a  decisive  battle,  fought  near  Sardis,  the 
Lvdian  metropolis.  The  only  officer  of  distinction  slain  on  the 
Persian  side,  is  Abradutas,  whose  wife  Panthea  destroys  herself 
over  his  body.^ 

Croesus  takes  refuge  in  Sardis,  which  city,  after  a  short  siege, 
lie  surrenders,  with  himself  and  the  garrison,  to  the  conqueror. 
The  captive  monarch  is  generously  treated  by  Cyrus,  and  retained 
on  an  honourable  footing  about  his  person.*' 

'   iv.  24.  sqq.  =  V.  "'    i.  ''  ii-  !:(['{■         /'  i.  iii.  ^  ii- 
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The  other  states  of  Asia  Minor  are  rapidly  subdued.  Cyrus 
then  marches  against  Babylon,  of  which  he  obtains  possession  by 
draining  off  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  and  passing  with  his 
army  over  the  dry  bed  of  the  x-iver  into  the  city.^ 

Book  VIII. 

Establishing  his  court  and  central  seat  of  government  at  Ba- 
bylon, Cyrus  adopts  measures  for  consolidating  his  dominions, 
organising  his  offices  of  state  and  court  ceremonial,  and  reward- 
ing his  companions  in  arms.^  After  a  solemn  religious  thanks- 
giving for  the  divine  favour  with  which  he  had  been  blessed,  he 
visits  his  uncle  Cyaxares  and  his  father  Cambyses.  The  former 
bestows  on  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  appoints  him  heir 
to  the  throne  of  Media. 

The  conquered  countries  are  distributed  into  satrapies,  for  the 
local  government  of  which  Cyrus  provides  by  many  wise  institu- 
tions. 

At  a  later  period  of  his  reign,  Egypt,  and  several  new  pro- 
vinces of  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia,  are  added  to  his  former 
conquests.^ 

When  already  far  advanced  in  years,  forewarned  by  a  vision 
that  his  life  was  drawing  to  a  close,  he  assembled  around  him  his 
sons  and  principal  officers  of  state  ;  and  after  many  sage  advices 
concerning  their  future  conduct,  and  the  administration  of  his 
empire  after  his  death,  tranquilly  expired  in  their  presence.  But 
his  precepts,  with  the  example  of  wisdom  and  virtue  which  he 
had  bequeathed,  were  but  little  appreciated  by  his  successors  ; 
and  under  their  misrule,  the  primitive  purity  and  integrity  of  the 
Persian  character  gave  place  to  license  and  coiTuption,  and  his 
salutary  laws  and  institutions  were  forgotton  or  despised.'' 

The  Cyro-  2.  The  CyropaGclia  has  been  commonly  assigned  by 
.•iTiisto-  modern  critics,  to  the  branch  of  composition  entitled 
in  our  own  day  Historical  romance  ;  and  this  is  per- 
haps as  near  a  definition  of  its  character,  as  oar  own 
stock  of  such  technical  terms  supplies.  Of  romance 
indeed  in  the  familiar  sense  the  work  contains  but 
little.     The  main  narrative  is  devoted  to  affairs  of 
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state,  civil  and  military.  The  illustrative  materials, 
which  engross  the  greater  part  of  the  text,  consist  of 
disquisitions  on  the  art  of  war,  on  political  govern- 
ment, and  social  economy.^  Of  those  chivalrous  ad- 
ventures, or  displays  of  passion  and  feeling,  which 
form  the  staple  ingredients  of  modern  romantic  story, 
the  Cyropo3dia  is  comparatively  barren.  Its  whole 
amount  of  sucli  matter  reduces  itself  to  a  single  sub- 
ordinate love-episode,  the  amorous  interest  of  which 
would  scarcely  rank  under  the  head  of  romantic  in 
the  modern  sense. 

The  main  scope  of  the  work  is  to  present  the  reader  Charactc-r 
with  the  author's  idea  of  a  perfect  system  of  monar- 
chal government.  This  system  he  has  figured  as 
created  or  matured,  by  a  no  less  perfect  monarch  and 
military  commander  ;  with  whose  life  and  influence  it 
is  so  closely  identified,  that  as  it  grew  with  his  youth 
and  manhood,  with  his  death  it  begins  to  decay.  He 
is  represented,  not  only  as  perfect  in  wisdom  and  ad- 
ministrative talent,  as  the  most  valiant  of  soldiers, 
the  ablest  of  generals,  the  most  eloquent  of  orators, 
but  as  endowed  with  every  moral  and  physical  excel- 
lence ;  exempt  from  every  vice  or  weakness ;  distin- 
guished by  delicacy  of  mind,  beauty  of  person,  mus- 
cular strength  and  activity.  He  is  a  generous  friend, 
a  merciful  enemy;  proof  against  female  fascination, 
and  against  the  influence  of  pride,  anger,  malice,  and 
all  other  sensual  or  unseemly  passions.     Nor  is  this 

^  The  antients  do  not  seem  to  have  bad  any  distinctive  appellation  for 
works  of  this  kind,  owing  probably  to  their  rarity  in  classical  times. 

The  hypothesis  of  Gellius,  that  the  Cyropsedia  was  written  by  Xcno- 
phon  in  opposition  to  the  llcpublic  of  Plato,  seems  to  be  fanciful. 
There  is  more  plausibility  in  the  notion  of  Diogenes  Laertius  (in  Plat.), 
that  Plato,  in  the  third  book  of  the  Laws  (i).  Gi)4.),  may  have  alluded  to 
the  Cyropredia.     See  Schneider  ad  Cyrop.  i.  i.  1. 
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Utopian  perfection  confined  to  his  character ;  it  ex- 
tends to  the  success  with  which  his  undertakings  are 
crowned.  His  life  is  a  series  not  only  of  noble  and 
virtuous  actions  unsullied  by  any  crime,  but  of  pros- 
perous enterprises  unalloyed  by  a  single  reverse.  His 
wars  are  never  wantonly  undertaken,  commonly 
forced  on  him  by  foreign  aggression ;  and  he  conquers 
but  to  bestow  those  blessings  of  good  government, 
which  render  his  rule  more  acceptable  to  the  subdued 
nations  than  that  of  their  legitimate  sovereign. 

The  person  selected  as  the  original  of  this  faultless 
picture  of  royalty  is  the  elder  Cyrus,  a  prince  who, 
by  reference  to  more  authentic  data,  though  not  de- 
ficient in  great  qualities,  was  not  certainly  distin- 
guished by  any  such  extraordinary  combination  of 
them,  or  by  any  similar  exemption  from  defects. 

There  is  this  distinction  between  the  Cyropsedia 
and  other  classical  works  in  which  truth  and  fiction 
are  blended,  that  its  materials,  to  whatever  extent 
they  may  be  unhistorical,  are  never  actually  fabulous, 
in  the  sense  of  superhuman  or  preternatural.  Even 
those  acts  or  events  which  may  on  historical  grounds 
be  set  aside  as  false,  are  yet  such  as  might  possibly 
have  been  true.  The  task  of  the  critic  therefore,  is 
not  to  separate  mythology  from  history,  but  to  dis- 
tinguish what  portion  of  the  whole  mass  of  appa- 
rently historical  events,  is  to  be  considered  as  true, 
what  portion  as  fictitious.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  persons  introduced.  We  have  nowhere  to 
deal  with  gods,  or  other  supernatural  agencies,  but 
to  distinguish  among  the  whole  number  of  human 
heroes,  those  who  ever  actually  existed  in  real  life. 
J^^    .  ,  The  amount  of  historical  truth  which  can  on  criti- 
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reduces  itself  to  little  more  than  the  one  or  two  ele- 
mentary facts  on  which  the  main  narrative  hinges : 
that  Cyrus  son  of  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  con- 
quered and  consolidated,  on  the  narrow  basis  of  his 
native  territory,  an  empire  comprising  the  principal 
regions  of  Western  and  Central  Asia.  In  regard  to  as  tested 
the  mode  in  which  this  series  of  events  is  brou";ht  ^l,?^]''^''. 
about,  the  Cyropscdia  differs  from  other  more  accre- 
dited authorities,  including  Xenophon  himself  in  his 
strictly  historical  works.  Herodotus  and  Ctesias, 
who  among  Greek  historians  in  the  proper  sense, 
have  treated  most  fully  of  tlie  life  of  Cyrus,  while  Cyms. 
at  variance  with  each  other  on  many  points,  agree 
in  describing  Media  as  the  earliest  of  his  conquests. 
In  the  Cyropffidia  this  country  is  represented  as  from 
the  first  an  ally  and  confederate  of  Persia  in  all  her 
undertakings  ;  as  forming,  conjointly  with  herself,  the 
foundation  of  independent  monarchy  on  which  the 
conquered  states  were  afterwards  reared  into  a  single 
imperial  fabric.  The  Cyropaedia  agrees  with  Herodo- 
tus, in  describing  Mandane,  daughter  of  Astyages,  as 
wife  of  Cambyses  and  mother  of  Cyrus.  Put  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  marriage  is  contracted, 
and 'the  heir  born  and  educated,  differ  widely  in  the 
two  legends.  Ctesias  on  the  other  hand,  makes  Cyrus 
not  the  son,  but  the  husband,  of  the  Median  king's 
daughter,  espoused  by  him  after  the  subjugation  of 
her  father's  territory.  Poth  these  traditions,  in  so 
far  as  regards  their  genealogical  data,  are  embodied 
in  the  Cyropaedia;  where  Cyrus,  himself  the  son  of 
Mandanc,  secured  his  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Media,  by  marrying  late  in  life  his  first  cousin,  daugh- 
ter of  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  the  then  reigning  sovereign 
of  that  country. 
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The  discrepancies  between  these  several  accounts 
being  so  great,  and  the  ingredient  of  pure  mythology, 
from  which  that  of  Xenophon  is  free,  being  so  copious 
in  those  of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  it  were  the  less 
fair  to  Xenophon  to  assume,  from  the  concurrence  of 
the  two  rival  authorities  on  any  one  or  more  points, 
that  their  version  is  necessarily  right  and  that  of  the 
Cyropeedia  wrong.  Herodotus  himself  assures  us\ 
that  he  knew  not  less  than  four  traditions  regarding 
the  birth  and  early  destinies  of  Cyrus ;  and  that  he 
had  selected  the  one  which  seemed  to  him  the  most 
probable.  Ctesias  has  preferred  another.  Xenophon 
therefore,  in  adopting  a  third,  might  be  equally  en- 
titled to  assert  its  claim  to  credibility.  He  has  how- 
ever forfeited  that  privilege  by  having,  in  his  own 
properly  historical  work  the  Anabasis-,  concurred 
with  Plerodotus  and  Ctesias,  in  representing  the 
Median  empire  as  conquered  by  Cyrus.  We  have 
thus  his  own  testimony  that,  even  assuming  the  dif- 
ferent story  told  in  the  Cyropa3dia  to  be  one  of  the 
four  varieties  of  Oriental  tradition,  it  has  not  been 
selected  by  him  on  account  of  its  historical  truth,  but 
of  its  better  adaptation  to  the  spirit  of  his  romance. 

The  Cyropa^dia  differs  also  from  other  more  strictly 
historical  accounts,  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  its  hero's 
conquests.  It  represents^  all  the  provinces  compre- 
hended in  the  Persian  empire  at  the  epoch  of  its 
greatest  power,  including  Egypt  and  India,  as  having 
been  acquired,  and  transmitted  to  his  heirs  by  Cyrus. 
It  is  however  certain  that  Egypt  was  first  reduced  by 
his  son  Cambyses ;  and  the  small  portion  of  India,  if 
any,  that  Persia  ever  possessed,  was,  if  we  may  trust 

1  I.  93.  "  in.  \v.  8.  11,  12.  ^  i.  i.  4.,  viii.  vi.  20. 
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Herodotus,  acquired  by  Darius.^  Regarding  the  con- 
queror's death,  Xcuoplion  diiiors  from  both  Herodotus 
and  Ctesias,  in  representing  him  as  dying  tranquilly 
ill  his  own  palace  surrounded  by  his  family.  Both 
the  rival  Gra^co-Persian  historians^  describe  him  as 
defeated  and  slain  in  an  invasion  of  the  Scythian  ter- 
ritory. Xenophon  agrees  with  Herodotus  and  Ctesias, 
in  making  his  hero  leave  behind  him  two  sons.  The 
eldest  by  all  three  authors  is  named  Cambyses ;  his 
brother,  by  Herodotus  Smerdis,  by  Ctesias  and  Xeno- 
phon Tanaoxares. 

3.  Cyaxares  the  uncle  of  Cyrus  is  a  personage  un-  cyaxans. 
known  to  authentic  history.  The  only  other  character 
possessing  in  common  with  Cyrus  himself,  his  father, 
mother,  and  grandfather,  claim  to  historical  reality, 
is  Croesus  king  of  Lydia.  In  respect  to  his  affairs,  Crresu-!. 
Xenophon  is  also  at  issue  with  Herodotus  and  all 
other  classical  authorities.  By  these  Croesus  is  repre- 
sented as  a  first  cousin,  friend,  and  ally  of  Astyages 
king  of  Media.  On  the  usurpation  of  that  kingdom 
by  Cyrus,  alarmed  by  the  fate  of  his  kinsman,  he 
marches  against  the  conqueror,  is  defeated,  and  his 
o^vn  empire  annexed,  as  ]\Iedia  had  previously  been, 
to  that  of  Persia.  In  the  Cyropasdia  Croesus,  far  from 
being  either  relative  or  ally  of  the  ]\Iedian  monarch, 
is  the  principal  confederate  of  the  Assyrian  emperor 
in  his  struggles  against  the  combined  Perso-Median 
power,  is  declared  commander-in-chief  of  his  armies, 
and  when,  in  thjit  capacity,  beaten  in  battle,  pays  the 
forfeit  of  his  own  liberty  and  crown.  Herodotus^  de- 
scribes, and  doubtless  truly,  the  whole  of  Asia  ]\linor 
west  of  Halys  as  subject  to  the  kings  of  Lydia  at  tliis 

'  IV.  44.  2  Herod,  i.  '214.;  Ctos.  frag,  x.xix.  (G.),  xxxvi.Didot. 
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time.  Xenoplion  makes  the  other  tribes  of  that  district, 
even  on  the  immediate  frontier  of  Lydia  proper,  inde- 
pendent powers,  whose  alliance  the  king  of  Assyria 
courts  like  that  of  Croesus  himself,  by  diplomatic  mis- 
sions.^ 

With  these  examples  of  Xenophon's  little  regard 
for  historical  truth  in  the    substance   of  the  narra- 
tive, the  less  reliance  can  be  placed  on   its  details. 
Such  are  the  revolt  from  Media,  and  speedy  recon- 
quest,  of  the  vassal  state  of  Armenia ;  such  the  suc- 
cessive defections  to  the  Persian  interest,  of  Assyrian 
provinces  and  chiefs  ;  of  the  Chaldceans,  Hyrcanians, 
Saca3,  and  Cadusii ;  of  Gobryas,  Gadatas,  and  Abra- 
datas.     If  we  except,  in  fact,  a  few  battles  and  sieges, 
these  defections  constitute  the  sum  total  of  what  can 
properly  be  called  historical  incident  in  the  book,  and 
by  their  uniform  sameness,  illustrate  the  poverty  of 
its  author's  inventive  genius.     Xenoplion  seems  indi- 
rectly to  decline  vouching  for  the  historical  identity 
of  several  of  his  principal  characters,  by  suppressing 
their   names.      Thus   the   king   of  Assyria   receives 
no  other  denomination  than  that  of  "the  Assyrian." 
The  king  of  Armenia  is  "  the  Armenian ;  "  his  wife, 
"Armenia;"   the  chiefs  of  the  Hyrcanians  and  Ca- 
dusians   are,    in  like  manner,   "  the  Hyrcanian"  and 
"  Cadusian. "     Persian  and  Assyrian  names  and  per- 
sons are  also  confounded.     Gobryas,  who  in  authentic 
history  is  the  chief  of  one  of  the  illustrious  native 
Persian  families,  is  in  the  Cyroposdia  an  Assyrian  de- 
serter to  the  Persian  camp.     The  Oriental  geography 
of  the  Anabasis,  has  been  shown  by  modern  research 
to  be  reasonably  correct,  and  does  credit,  on  the  whole, 
to  the  observation,  the  memory,  and  the  veracity  of  the 
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author.  Thatof  the Cyropnedia,  whether  from  ignorance 
or  carelessness  is  continually  at  fault.  The  Ilyrca- 
nians  on  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
hence  also  called  theHyrcanian  sea,  are,  on  Xenophon's 
map,  neiglibours  and  subjects  of  tlie  Assyrians^;  from 
whom  they  were  separated,  in  the  real  geography  of 
Asia,  by  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Median  empire.  They 
are  also  described  as  a  small  people ;  being  in  truth 
one  of  the  most  extended  of  Central  Asia.  Their 
neighbours  the  Cadusians  are,  with  equal  disregard 
of  topographical  propriety,  characterised  by  the  Hyr- 
canians  themselves  as  vassals  of  Assyria,  and  as  a 
very  numerous  race- ;  being  but  a  petty  tribe  as  com- 
pared with  the  Hyrcanians.  The  Bactrians,  whose 
frontier  was  about  800  miles  distant  from  Assyria, 
and  could  only  be  reached  from  that  country  by  a 
march  across  Persia  or  Media,  are  represented^  as 
having  been  subjected  to  a  hostile  inroad  by  the 
Assyrian  king,  just  before  Assyria  itself  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Perso-Median  army.  The  ChaldaBans, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Armenia,  are  described  as  in  ha- 
bitual intercourse  with  India,  and  serving  as  mer- 
cenaries in  the  army  of  the  Indian  monarch*;  from 
the  nearest  point  of  whose  territory  their  own  was 
really  distant  about  1500  miles.  This  strange  anomaly, 
and  the  no  less  anomalous  notices  of  the  "  Indian  en- 
"  voys,"  who  wander  to  and  fro,  in  the  capacity  of 
peacemakers  between  the  contending  powers,  have 
led  modern  commentators,  in  their  anxiety  to  save 
Xenophon's  geographical  consistency,  to  look,  as 
vainly  as  unnecessarily,  for  some  tribe  of  Indians  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Black  sea. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Xenophon  could  have 

'  IV.  ii.  1.  -   V.  ii.  2.5.  ''  i.  v.  2.  ■*  tit.  ii.  25.  sqq. 
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been  as  ignorant  of  Asiatic  geography  as  these  de- 
tails, if  held  to  represent  his  real  opinions,  would 
imply.  It  would  almost  appear  as  if,  in  order  to  im- 
part "romantic"  eifect  to  his  narrative,  he  had  anti- 
cipated the  license  of  his  fellow-romancers  in  our  own 
age,  and  setting  geographical  consistency  at  nought, 
had  conferred  on  his  heroes  unlimited  powers  of 
roaming  in  quest  of  adventures,  from  any  one  to  any 
other  corner  of  the  earth,  which  suited  his  or  their 
convenience.  In  one  instance  he  seems  to  write,  or 
to  fancy  himself  writing,  in  the  person  of  some  Asiatic 
chronicler,  rather  than  of  a  Greek  man  of  science. 
After  defining  (somewhat  vaguely)  the  empire  of 
Cyrus  when  finally  constituted,  as  bounded  by  the 
Erythraean  sea  to  the  east,  the  Euxine  to  the  north, 
Egypt  and  Cyprus  to  the  west,  and  ^Ethiopia  to  the 
south,  he  adds ^:  "the  regions  beyond  these  limits," 
(inclusive  therefore  of  Greece  and  all  Europe,  with 
the  richer  parts  of  Africa),  "  are  either  seas,  arid 
"  deserts,  or  otherwise  little  adapted,  owing  to  excess 
"  of  heat  or  of  cold,  for  human  habitation."  This 
description  would  be  appropriate  in  an  extract  from 
some  popular  Median  work  of  geography  ;  but  reads 
strangely  in  the  page  of  an  accomplished  Greek  scholar 
and  traveller. 
Primitive  Hcrodotus  descHbes  Persia  in  the  time  of  Cambyses 
father  of  Cyrus,  as  a  vassal  state  of  Media  ^ ;  and  Cam- 
byses as  a  chieftain  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  Median 
nobles  of  the  higher  class.  Nor  does  he  allude  to  any 
material  difference  between  the  Persian  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  that  common  in  other  dependencies  of 
the  Median  empire.  Xenophon  on  the  other  hand, 
represents  Persia  as  an  independent  state,  and  its  go- 

1  VIII.  vi.  21.  2  ^   107 
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vernment  as  a  limited  monarchy^;  the  power  of  the 
king  being  sliared  with  or  restricted  by,  a  privileged 
order  of  citizens.  This  body  he  describes  as  similar 
to  the  Spartan  aristocracy,  and  the  titles  applied  to 
them,  Coeqnals  or  Peers,  are  the  same  as,  or  equi- 
valent to,  those  by  which  in  his  other  works  he  ha- 
bitually designates  the  Spartiates.-  The  national 
system  of  education,  which  according  to  him  formed 
among  the  Persians  as  among  the  Spartans,  an  essen- 
tial element  of  state  policy,  and  the  influence  of  which 
on  his  hero's  character  was  a  main  source  of  his  sub- 
sequent greatness,  is  also  .an  idealised  counterpart  of 
that  of  Laceda^mon."^  It  combines  all  the  better  parts 
of  the  Spartan  discipline  without  its  defects.  It  trains 
to  habits  of  temperance,  hardihood,  and  contempt  of 
danger;  to  civil  and  military  subordination,  and  re- 
verence for  age  and  virtue  ;  v.dthout  sanctioning  the 
duplicity,  ferocity,  and  other  vices  of  the  Lycurgean 
system. 

It  is  not  certainly  probable,  that  so  enlightened  a 
form  of  mixed  monarchal  and  aristocratical  polity, 
should  have  been  matured  among  a  rude  people  in  the 
heart  of  Central  Asia ;  still  less  that  it  should  have 
presented  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  the  Socratic 
theory  and  the  Lacedaemonian  practice,  of  which  Xe- 
nophon  was  an  admirer.  As  the  Cyropaedia  therefore 
is  the  only  authority  for  its  existence,  the  other  Greek 
writers  Avho  notice  it  having  all  apparently  borrowed 
from  Xenophon,  and  as  his  account,  if  not  actually 
contradicted,  is  not  confirmed  by  Herodotus,  no  great 
Aveight  can  attach  to  it.  At  the  same  time,  as  se- 
veral of  those  general  features  of  government  and 
manners  which  it  describes,  can  be  recognised  among 

'  I.  iii.  18.,  V.  4.,  11.  ii.  22.  '  o/<oio(,  o/uon/ioj.  •''  i.  ii.  alibi. 
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other  hardy  races  of  mountaineers,  Dorian,  Celtic,  or 
Teutonic,  their  existence  to  a  like  extent  among  the 
Persians,  has  been  not  inappropriately  assumed  by 
Xenophon,  as  the  source  of  that  ascendancy  which 
the  nation,  under  the  auspices  of  its  gifted  ruler,  so 
speedily  acquired  over  all  other  Asiatic  races.  On 
the  establishment,  in  the  sequel,  of  his  vast  empire, 
this  primitive  constitution  is,  with  equal  propriety, 
represented  as  giving  place  to  an  unlimited  monarchy, 
under  his  mild  and  beneficent  sway.^ 
Military  A  llkc  degree  of  theoretical  probability  is  observable 

in  the  Historian's  account  of  the  Persian  army,  when 
first  placed  under  the  command  of  Cyrus.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  already  preeminent  among  those  of  Asia 
for  valour  and  discipline,  but  of  limited  number,  and 
deficient  in  military  equipment.  One  thousand 
alone  of  the  31,000  men  which  it  comprised,  the 
Peers  or  Coequals  above  mentioned,  were  Hoplites 
or  heavy-armed  infantry;  the  rest  were  archers  or 
other  light  troops.^  It  had  neither  cavalry,  baggage 
train,  nor  other  requisites  for  aggressive  warfare. 
Such  a  force  being  of  a  properly  defensive  nature, 
adapted  for  hill-fighting  and  home  campaigning  alone, 
is  in  good  keeping  with  the  habits  of  a  secluded  moun- 
tain people,  who  had  hitherto  been  content  with  main- 
taining their  own  independence,  careless  of  foreign 
enterprise.  Hence,  when  their  alliance  with  the  Medes 
placed  them  at  the  head  of  a  great  military  undertak- 
ing, on  a  remote  theatre  of  war,  an  entire  change  in 
their  oro^anisation  is  effected.  The  thousand  men-at- 
arms  are  augmented  to  31,000,  supported  by  the  just 
proportion  of  light  troops ;  with  cavalry,  armed  cha- 

^  vin.  i.  sqq.  ^  i.  v.  5. 
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riots,  and  all  the  I'equisites   for  prolonged  marches 
and  field  movements.^ 

4.   Among  the  miscellaneous  customs  described  in  Miscei- 
tlie  Cyropa3dia,   there  occur  no  doubt   many  genuine  |.u"to,"f5, 
traits  of  Persian  life.     But  there  are  also  not  a  few, 
which  we  know  from  authentic  sources  not  to  have 
been  Persian,  and  the  greater  part  of  which  are  very 
palpably  Greek ;    wliile    other   characteristic  Persian 
customs,  mentioned  by  trustworthy  authors,  are  over- 
looked.    The  want  of  originality  in  many  of  Xeno- 
phon's  notices,   appears  from  a  comparison  with  the 
concise  summary  given  by  Herodotus,  assuredly  from 
good  sources  -,  of  the  peculiarities  in  which  the  Persians 
chiefly  differed  both  from  the  Greeks  and  other  na- 
tions.    AVhile  few  of  these  are  mentioned  in  the  Cy- 
ropo3dia,  a  great  part  of  those  described  in  its  text 
are  unnoticed  by  Herodotus.    According  to  the  latter,  Religious 
the  only  deities  worshipped  by  the  Persians  were  the  ""''''"^"p* 
elements ;  Jupiter,  as  symbolic  of  the  celestial  sphere ; 

'  I.  V.  5.,  II.  i.  9.,  I.  vi.  10.,  IV.  iii.  4.  Forty  thousand  infantry  and 
ten  thousand  cavalry  are  afterwards  added  to  the  31,000  hoplites ; 
making  up  in  all  81,000  (v.  v.  3.,  vi.  ii.  7.),  besides  chariot-drivers  and 
military  engineers.  Yet  in  i.  ii.  15.  it  is  said  that  the  whole  Per- 
sian male  population  amounted  to  only  120,000.  Xenophon  has  here 
forgotten  himself,  as  in  some  other  similar  instances.  The  commenda- 
tions so  frequently  and  cordially  bestowed  on  the  Persians,  for  the  fru- 
gality and  abstemiousness  of  their  diet  (i.  ii.  8.  16.,  iii.  4.,  iv.  v.  4.,  v.  ii. 
16.,  VIII.  viii.  15.),  are  completely  vitiated  by  ii.  ii.  3.  sqq.,  viii.  ii.  3. 
The  statement  in  viii.  i.  23.,  that  the  priesthood  of  the  Magi  was  first 
instituted  by  Cyrus  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  is  at  variance  with 
IV.  v.  14.,  VII.  V.  57.  The  statement  in  viii.  viii.  9.  that  the  Persians  took 
but  one  meal  a  day,  is  disproved  by  vi.  iv.  1.  compared  with  vii.  i.  1.  From 
a  comparison  of  v.  iii.  27,  28.,  and  iv.  4.  6.  7.,  it  appears  that  Cyrus  per- 
formed in  three  days  a  journey  which  had  shortly  before  been  stated  to 
be  impossible  in  less  than  seven.  The  Persians  are  represented  at  one 
time  as  taking  their  meals  in  a  sitting  posture  (viii.  iv.  2.  sqq.);  at  others, 
as  reclining  at  table  in  the  Greek  fashion  (ii.  ii.  3.  28.). 

-  I.  131.  sqq.:  conf  Strab.  p.  732.  sqq. 
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the  Sun  and  Moon ;  the  Earth,  Fire,  Water,  and  the 
Winds.  Several  of  the  Hellenic  names  by  which, 
according  to  Greek  custom,  Oriental  deities  are  de- 
signated in  the  Cyropsedia,  such  as  Zeus,  Hera,  Yesta, 
may  reasonably  be  assumed  to  indicate  members  of 
the  same  cosmogonical  pantheon  described  by  Hero- 
dotus. Xenophon  however  attributes  in  general 
terms  to  the  Persians,  much  of  the  proper  Greek  po- 
lytheistic system.  His  warriors  invoke  Mars  ^  on 
entering  battle,  and  the  local  gods  and  heroes  of  the 
several  countries  through  which  they  march,  on  cross- 
ing their  frontier.^  They  talk  of  the  gods  as  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  sensual  love  towards  mortal 
heroines.^  They  habitually  designate  their  own  royal 
family  as  of  divine  blood,  and  as  sprung  from  the 
same  Hellenic  hero  Perseus  ^,  to  whom  Greek  po- 
pular tradition  traced  its  origin.  Herodotus  ^  denies 
that  the  Persians  oiFered  burnt  sacrifice  or  libations 
in  their  religious  rites.  Xenophon  ^  represents  them 
as  sacrificing  their  holocausts  and  pouring  their  liba- 
tions, in  pure  Greek  fashion,  even  to  the  precise  num- 
ber of  goblets  enjoined  by  Hellenic  usage  for  parti- 
cular occasions.^  They  also  practise  the  Greek  art  of 
divination  in  its  various  forms.^  Xenophon  every- 
where dwells  on  the  frugality  of  their  meals,  and  the 
sobriety  of  their  habits.^  Herodotus  describes  them 
as  fond  to  excess  of  delicate  viands,  and  as  ridiculing 
the  frugal  fare  of  the  Greeks ;  as  greatly  addicted 
to  wine,  and    as  under   an  obligation  to  intoxicate 

^  VII.  i.  26.  ^  II.  i.  1.,  III.  iii.  21.  sqq.  alibi.  ^  vi.  i.  36. 

^  I.  ii.  1.,  IV.  i.  24.,  VII.  ii.  24.  *  i.  132, 

^  VIII.  iii.  24.,  Ill-  iii.  21.  sqq.,  in.  iii.  40.,  vii.  i.  1. 

'  II.  iii.  1.  :  conf.  Schneid.  ad  loc. 

*  II.  iv.  18,  19. :  conf.  x.  vL  2.  23.  44.  sq.,  vi.  iv.  12.  sq. 
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themselves  on  certain  occasions,  as  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic business.^  The  account  given  of  their  system  of 
education  also  differs  in  each  author.'^  Butli  men- 
tion their  strict  regard  for  truth,  and  their  adoption 
of  tlie  ^Median  dress.  To  the  licentious  polygamy 
wliich  Herodotus^,  doubtless  with  all  justice,  describes 
as  inveterate  in  Persia,  there  is  no  allusion  in  the 
Cyropa3dia.  While  not  one  of  the  principal  heroes  is 
represented  as  the  husband  of  more  than  one  wife, 
the  small  amount  of  romantic  interest  which  the  au- 
thor imparts  to  his  narrative,  hinges  on  the  devoted 
attachment  of  spouses  to  their  one  object  of  connubial 
affection.  As  Herodotus  alleges  the  several  traits  of 
character  here  mentioned  to  be  consistent  with  his 
own  knowledge,  considering  his  unblemished  reputa- 
tion for  truthfulness,  and  Xenophon's  slender  sense 
of  that  obligation,  little  weight  can  attach  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  latter  on  points  where  they  differ. 
That  the  military  system  attributed  to  Cyrus  in  the  Persian  an 
Cyropaedia  is  in  great  part  borrowed  from  Laceda3-  coinplrea 
mon,  appears,  as  well  from  the  general  correspond-  ^''j.' g'  ^'^j'^* 
ence  of  the  two,  as  from  the  identity  of  particular 
visasjes.  Such  are  the  inauo;uration  of  battles  or 
other  hazardous  enterprises  by  crowning  the  head^; 
the  chanting  of  the  p:pan  before  commencing  the  at- 
tack ^ ;  the  formation  of  the  front  rank  of  the  pha- 

^  I.  133.  "  Cjrop.  I.  ii.  ;  Ilerodot.  i.  13G. 

*  1. 135.  :  conf.  Strabo,  p.  733.  Other  Persian  peculiarities  pointed  out 
by  Herodotus  (i.  133.  sqq.),  but  unnoticed  by  Xenophon,  ai-e  their  ex- 
cessive reverence  for,  and  sumptuous  modes  of  celebrating  their  birtli- 
days  ;  their  custom  of  distinguishing  rank  by  forms  of  salutation,  and  of 
estimating  human  character  by  geographical  position ;  their  veneration 
for  running  streams,  and  peculiar  modes  of  manifesting  that  feeling. 

*  III.  ill.  40.  42.:  conf,  Anab.  iv.  iii.  17.  ;  De  Lac.  Hep.  xni.  8.;  Plu- 
tarch, Lycurg.  22. 

"^  III.  iii.  o8.,  VII.  i.  9.  :  conf.  iv.  i.  G. 
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lanx  exclusively  of  officers  ^ ;  the  preference  of  red  as 
the  colour  of  military  costume  '^ ;  the  frequent  changes 
of  station    in    open  campaigning.^      Several  of  the 
more  complicated  field  manoeuvres,  described  by  Xe- 
nophon  in  his  Lacedsemonian  Polity  as  peculiar  to 
the  Spartan  art  of  war,  and  beyond  the  ability  of  less 
practised  Greek  armies*,  are  also  represented  as  ha- 
bitually executed,  in  all  their  extent  and  subtlety,  by 
the  troops  of  Cyrus.^ 
Composi-         The  merits  of  the  Cyropaedia  as  a  literary  composi- 
styLT*^      tion,  apart  from  its  pretensions  as  a  historical  record, 
their  are  :  its  unity  of  epic  action ;  the  elegance  and  purity 

merits  ^£  ^^^  stylc ;  the  harmonious  flow  and  liquid  perspi- 
cuity of  its  language,  attributes  in  which  it  sur- 
passes all  the  other  productions  of  its  author;  the 
just  and  noble  sentiments  in  which  it  abounds ; 
the  lessons  of  wisdom  which  it  inculcates;  and  its 
many  graphic  descriptions  of  events,  and  traits  of 
and  character.     The  defects  of  the  work  are  :  its  meagre- 

ness  and  monotony  of  historical  substance,  and  po- 
verty of  incident ;  the  consequent  great  disproportion 
between  the  narrative  and  the  illustrative  portions  of 
the  text ;  and  the  difi'useness  of  every  part  of  it,  prin- 
cipal subject  and  episode,  narrative  and  description, 
set  speech  and  familiar  dialogue.  That  the  Cyropaedia, 
while  the  most  bulky  of  Xenophon's  historical  works, 
is  the  most  deficient  in  historical  material,  may  be  seen 
from  our  epitome  of  its  contents,  which,  though  not 
less  ample  in  proportion  to  that  material,  occupies 
less  space  by  nearly  a  half  than  the  corresponding 

^  ni.  iii.  57. :  conf.  Xenoph.  de  Eep.  Lac.  xi,  5. ;  Hipparch.  ii.  6. 

^  VII.  i.  2. :  conf.  vi.  iv.  1. ;  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Lac.  xi.  3. ;  Agesil.  il.  7. 

^  III.  iii.  23. :  conf.  De  Rep.  Lac.  xii.  5. 

<  De  Laced.  Rep.  xi.  ^  Cyrop.  vi.  iii.  2L  sqq.,  vii.  i.  5.  sqq. 
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abstract  of  the  Ilcllcnica.     The  principal  action  con- 
sists   of  two   military  campaigns,   comprising  three 
battles,    two    sieges,    and    the    usual    proportion    of 
subordinate  operations.     Of  dramatic   plot  the  work 
is  barren.     The  hero  marches  and  liglits  steadily  on, 
"svithout   a  serious  check  to    his    career   of  victory. 
The  episodes  are  all  of  one  character,  the  successive 
defections  to  Cyrus,  of  Assyrian  subjects,  dissatisfied 
with  their  own   sovereign.     They  are  in  fact  mere 
duphcates  of  each  other.     The  action  in  the  proper 
sense  may  also  be  said  to  be  all  on  one  side.     The 
Medo-Persian  camp  or  court  is  the  only  stage ;  Cyrus, 
his  family,   and  adherents,  the  only  actors.     Except 
one  short  address  by  "  the  Assyrian "  to  his  army, 
no  member  of  the  adverse  party  is  ever  introduced 
on  the  foreground,   unless  in  the  capacity  of  a  pri- 
soner or  a  deserter.      This  skeleton  of  main  narrative 
is  fleshed  up  to  its  existing  corpulence,  by  descriptions 
of  military  manoeuvres  and  camp  convivialities ;  dis- 
quisitions on  the  art  of  war  in  all  its  branches ;  on 
speculative  points  of  moral  and  social  economy ;  on 
the   character    and   habits   of  Cyrus,    his   system  of 
government,  its  provincial  divisions,  and  public  insti- 
tutions. 

These    illustrative    details   are    all   more    or   less  Rhetorical 

T  .    1         1  T    r-  1  •        1        r  '  element. 

tainted  with  the  defect  above  noticed  of  excessive 
verbosity ;  a  defect  which  is  but  little  relieved  by  the 
usual  expedient  of  distributing  portions  of  the  text, 
in  the  form  of  oration  or  dialogue,  among  the  princi- 
pal actors.  Cyrus  is  everywhere  the  chief  orator; 
but  the  secondary  characters  are  also  charged,  each 
according  to  his  share  in  the  action,  with  their  proper 
share  of  superfluous  loquacity.  The  most  trivial 
incident  of  everyday  life    is  described,  at  as  great 
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length  and  with  as  solemn  gravity,  as  the  most 
momentous  undertaking.  The  plainest  course  of  po- 
licy, with  all  its  probabilities  of  success  or  failure, 
the  most  evident  motives  of  conduct,  in  all  their 
shades  of  merit  or  demerit,  are  analysed,  censured, 
or  vindicated,  with  a  like  superabundance  of  equally 
self-evident  argument  and  illustration.  The  subjects 
treated  being  themselves  of  a  uniform  character, 
their  treatment  is  no  less  remarkable  for  monotony 
than  prolixity.  The  same  lessons  of  political  govern- 
ment and  military  tactics,  the  same  exhortations  to 
valour  and  discipline,  recur  from  time  to  time,  under 
so  little  variety  of  form,  that  the  novelty  of  effect 
scarcely  amounts  to  Avhat  we  experience  on  meeting 
an  old  friend,  in  a  dress  slightly  differing  from  what 
he  wore  when  we  were  last  in  his  company. 

Dialogue.  5.  Wc  havc  already,  in  treating  of  Xenophon's 
other  works,  noticed  his  undue  tendency  to  embody 
in  the  form  of  dialogue,  statements  which,  in  so  far 
as  worth  expressing,  would  be  better  expressed  in  the 
mode  of  direct  narrative.  The  spirit  of  colloquial 
discourse,  in  literary  composition  as  in  real  life, 
depends,  first  on  the  subject  discussed  possessing  in 
itself  a  certain  interest,  secondly  on  its  being  treated 
in  a  spirited  manner.  Of  this  twofold  principle  Xe- 
nophon  seems  to  have  had  no  clear  perception.  He 
seems  to  have  thought,  that  nothing  more  was  re- 
quired, to  impart  lively  effect  to  the  discussion  of 
the  most  coramon])lace  matter,  than  that  it  should 
be  discussed  closely  and  carefully,  in  the  form  of 
question  and  answer,  by  two  or  more  of  the  persons 
concerned. 

Tts  diffuse-  This  conversational  prolixity  and  the  general  dis- 
proportion between  the  narrative  and  the  didactic 
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element  of  the  book,  are  jointly  exemplified  in  the 
journey  of  Cyrus,  in  company  with  his  father,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  Median  army,  and  in  his  dia- 
logue with  his  uncle  Cyaxares  on  arrival.  The  jour- 
ney, while  not  marked  by  a  single  incident,  occupies 
near  forty  pages  of  the  text,  descriptive  of  conversa- 
tions by  the  way  between  the  two  travellers. 

"  Having  beguiled  the  route  with  these  discourses,"  the  nar- 
rative proceeds',  "they  were  cheered  as  they  approached  the 
Median  frontier,  by  the  auspicious  fliglit  of  an  eagle  on  the  right 
hand.  After  offering  prayers  to  the  gods  and  heroes  who  preside 
over  the  Persian  territory,  graciously  to  bless  and  prosper  their 
course,  they  crossed  the  border.  On  reaching  the  other  side, 
they  offered  up  prayers  to  the  gods  who  preside  over  the  ^lediaa 
territory,  graciously  to  bless  and  prosper  their  arrival  within  its 
bounds.  Having  performed  these  duties,  and  embraced  each 
other,  as  it  was  natural  they  should,  Cambyses  returned  home, 
and  Cyrus  continued  his  joui'ney  to  the  Median  capital,  the  resi 
dence  of  Cyaxares.  On  reaching  the  Median  capital,  the  residence 
of  Cyaxares,  the  two  princes  first  embraced  each  other,  as  it  was 
natural  they  should,  and  then  Cyaxares  asked  Cyrus  wliat  was  the 
strength  of  the  army  Avhich  he  brought  with  him.  Cyrus  replied, 
'There  are  the  30,000  whom  you  have  already  taken  into  your 
pay,  and  there  are  others  on  their  way,  of  the  class  called  Peers, 
who  have  never  yet  served  abroad.'  '  Plow  many  of  these  are 
there  ? '  said  Cyaxares.  '  Their  number,'  said  Cyrus,  '  when  you 
hear  it,  may  not  perhaps  altogether  satisfy  you  ;  but  you  must 
know  that  these  so  called  Peers,  few  as  they  are,  easily  maintain 
authority  over  all  the  other  Persians.  But  do  you  really  need 
them  ;  or  has  it  been  a  false  alarm,  and  will  the  enemy  not  come 
after  all?'  'Come  he  will,  by  Jupiter,'  said  Cyaxares,  'and  in 
great  force.'  '  How  has  this  been  ascertained  ? '  *  On  the  in- 
formation of  many,  arriving  by  different  roads,  but  who  all  tell 
the  same  story.'  '  We  must  then  prepare  to  engage  them  ?  '  'As 
a  matter  of  necessity,'  said  Cyaxares.  *  "Were  it  not  well  then,' 
rejoined  Cyrus,  'that  you  should  let  me  know,  if  you  are  yourself 
informed,  what  is  the  strength  of  the  invader,  and  also  what  our 
own  ;  in  order  that,  being  instructed  on  both  points,  wo  may  take 

»  II.  i.  1. 
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counsel  as  to  our  conduct  of  the  war.'  'Listen  to  me  then,'  said 
Cyaxares :  '  Croesus  of  Lydia,  it  is  said,  will  bring  into  the  field 
10,000  horse,  and  more  than  40,000  archers  and  other  light  troops.'  ^ 
.  .  .  .  '  You  calculate  therefore,'  said  Cyrus,  '  our  cavalry  at  less 
than  a  third,  and  our  infantry  at  about  one  half,  of  the  corresponding 
force  of  the  enemy.'  '  How  so  ?'  said  Cyaxares; '  do  you  consider  as 
a  trifle  the  remaining  Persians  whom  you  promise  to  bring  ? '  '  We 
will  consider  presently,'  said  Cyrus,  '  how  far  we  may  or  may  not 
require  more  men  ;  but  let  me  hear  now,  what  is  the  customary 
mode  of  fighting  in  each  army.'  '  Nearly  the  same  with  all ; 
for  both  their  men  and  ours  are  either  cavalry,  archers,  or  other 
light  troops.'  '  The  battle  therefore  with  men  so  armed,  will  ne- 
cessarily be  one  of  missile  weapons  ?'  '  Necessarily,'  said  Cyaxares. 
'  If  so,'  remarked  Cyrus,  '  the  victory  must  be  on  the  side  of  num- 
bers ;  for  the  few  are  likely  to  be  much  more  speedily  slain  or  dis- 
abled by  the  many,  than  the  many  by  the  few.'  '  Such  being  the 
case,  O  Cyrus,  what  better  resource  have  we  than  to  send  to  the 
Persians,  reminding  them,  that  should  any  disaster  happen  to  the 
Medes,  they  will  be  joint  sufferers,  and  soliciting  an  increased 
amount  of  force?'  'But  you  surely  know,'  said  Cyrus,  'that  even 
were  all  the  fighting  men  in  Persia  to  come  forth,  we  should  not 
outnumber  our  adversaries.'  'What  better  expedient  then  can 
you  suggest  ?'  '  Had  I  the  means,'  said  Cyrus,  '  I  would  with  all 
speed  provide  the  whole  of  my  Persians  with  the  same  arms  as 
are  borne  by  my  thousand  Peers ;  with  a  strong  breastplate,  and 
shield  for  their  left  arm,  and  a  sword  or  scimitar  for  the  right ; 
and  if  you  can  furnish  these,  you  will  render  our  charge  on  the 
enemy  so  effective,  that  they  will  find  it  more  advisable  to  run 
than  to  hold  their  ground.'" 

By  any  writer,  free  from  the  spirit  of  conversational 
garrulity  by  which  Xenophon  was  possessed  in  com- 
posing the  Cyropaidia,  the  substance  of  this  tedious  cir- 
cumlocution would  have  been  summed  up  as  follows : 

Cyrus  learns  from  Cyaxares,  that  the  hostile  army,  then 
about  to  take  the  field,  and  comprising  Assyrians  proper,  Lydians, 
Phrygians,  Cappadocians,  ^olian  Greeks,  &c.,  outnumbered  his  own 
in  the  ratio  of  more  than  two  to  one,  and  was  composed,  like  his  own 

^  We  omit  the  ensuing  "Homeric  catalogue"  of  the  component  parts 
of  each  army. 
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chiefly  of  light-armed  troops.  In  order  therefore  to  make  up  by 
weight  of  arms  for  dificiency  of  numbers,  he  decides  on  equipping 
the  whole  of  his  thirty  thousand  light  infantry  as  Hoplites  or  men 
at  arms. 

Every  part  of  the  work  abounds  in  passages  of 
the  same  kind,  through  which  the  reader  is  obliged 
to  plod,  page  after  page,  in  order  to  possess  himself 
of  the  few  grains  of  real  information  which  they 
supply. 

From  the  first  part  of  this  extract  it  will  be  seen,  « Homeric 
that  Xenophon,  among  other  expedients  for  impart- 
ing epic  effect  to  his  narrative,  has  resorted  to  the 
Homeric  one  of  reproducing  notices  of  familiar  ob- 
jects or  occurrences,  in  the  same  commonplace  forms 
of  expression.  This  practice  he  has  at  times  carried 
to  a  Homeric  excess,  which  in  a  prose  work  savours 
strongly  of  affectation,  or  even  of  absurdity.  Not 
only  do  the  Persian  warriors  embrace  each  other,  and 
propitiate  their  gods  and  heroes,  in  certain  prescribed 
forms,  expressed  by  certain  conventional  phrases,  but 
they  are  sent  to  bed^,  sit  down  to  dinner,  rise  from 
table  ^,  and  perform  other  acts  of  human  necessity, 
with  much  of  the  same  epic  ceremony  as  Agamemnon 
and  Nestor  in  the  Iliad,  or  the  suitors  in  the  Odyssey. 
Where  so  many  other  less  important  matters  are  dis- 
cussed at  so  great  length,  it  was  also  but  reasonable 
that  the  question  of  the  dinner  hour,  or  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  food,  should  be  honoured,  at  times, 
with  something  more  than  a  mere  formal  notice. 
After  the  storming  of  the  Assyrian  camp,  the  cavalry 
and  light  troops,  consisting  chiefly  of  foreign  allies, 
are  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  host.     Cyrus  and 

'  II.  iii.  1.,  iv.  22.  26.  30.,  iii.  i.  43.,  ii.  2.,  iii.  2S.,  v.  iii.  35.,  iv.  19., 
VI.  iii.  37.,  VII.  iii.  1.,  in.  i.  41.,  in.  ii.  31.,  vi.  i.  1.  alibi. 

-   III.  ii.  11.,  iii.  42,  43.,  v.  iv.  21.  22.,  v.  38.  sqq.,  vi.  iii.  7,  8.  37.  iilil>i. 
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his  Persian  men-at-arms  remain  to  guard  the  newly 
occupied  position.  As  the  pursuing  detachments 
were  long  absent,  the  question  arose,  whether  the 
Persians  should  go  to  dinner  without  them  or  await 
their  return  ;  upon  which  point  Cyrus  delivers  him- 
self to  the  following  effect : 

"  My  friends,  we  are,  I  know,  at  liberty,  if  we  think  fit,  to  go  to 
dinner  at  once,  in  the  absence  of  our  allies,  and  enjoy  the  very  com- 
plete repast  both  in  meat  and  drink  which  has  been  provided  for  us. 
But  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  you  would  be  so  much  benefited 
even  by  so  good  a  dinner,  as  by  showing  your  concern  for  your 
allies ;  nor  should  we  derive  from  the  best  of  cheer,  as  much 
strength,  as  we  should  add  to  our  cause  by  encouraging  their  zeal 
for  its  support.  Were  we,  while  they  are  risking  their  lives  in 
the  pursuit  of  our  enemies,  to  seem  so  regardless  of  their  comfort, 
as  to  sit  down  to  table  before  hearing  how  it  has  fared  with  them, 
I  fear  our  conduct  might  be  deemed  dishonourable,  and  might 
weaken  our  interest  by  alienating  our  friends.  But  if  we  prove 
our  anxiety  that  those  who  are  now  labouring  and  sufiering  for  the 
common  good,  should,  on  their  return,  be  well  provided  for,  our 
own  meal,  I  feel  sure,  will  afibrd  us  greater  pleasure,  than  were 
we  at  once  to  gratify  our  appetites.  You  will  further  consider, 
that  even  were  we  not  withheld  by  respect  for  them,  we  are  hardly 
ourselves  as  yet  entitled  to  our  fill  either  of  food  or  liquor ;  the 
woi'k  we  have  in  hand  being  not  yet  complete,  and  still  demanding 

all  our  attention It  seems  to  me  therefore,  my  friends, 

that  it  would  better  become  us,  for  the  present,  to  be  content  with 
such  a  moderate  amount  of  meat  and  drink,  as  would  neither  pro- 
duce drowsiness  nor  intoxication,"  &c.  * 

The  absurdity  of  all  this  is  the  more  glaring,  from 
the  pains  taken,  in  the  sequel,  to  impress  on  the 
reader  the  more  than  Spartan  indifference  of  the 
Persian  warriors  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table  ^ ;  and 
their  voluntary  restriction  of  their  diet,  even  when 
guests  at  a  board  covered  with  delicacies,  to  the  most 
frugal  fare. 

^  IV.  ii.  38.  sqq.  ^  iv.  v.  4. 
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6.  It  is  on  the  approach  of  some  great  battle,  or  Diiruse 
other  momentous  crisis  of  affairs,  that  the  superfluous  °!JlZi^ 
matter  is  accumulated  to  greatest  excess,  and  in  the 
most  provoking  manner.  We  feel  as  if  we  should 
never  get  at  the  point.  The  same  speeches  recur 
over  and  over  again,  in  slightly  varied  form ;  the 
same  descriptions  of  the  most  obvious  things;  the 
same  long  dialogues  about  nothing ;  the  same  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods  ;  the  same  exhortations  to  the  men, 
and  advices  to  the  officers.  Attention  may  be  di- 
rected to  the  part  of  the  narrative  preceding  the  last 
great  battle  between  the  contending  powers.  The 
preliminaries  to  this  event  are  diluted  through  some 
fifty  pages  of  the  text.  While  Cyrus  is  preparing 
to  break  up  his  v/inter  quarters  and  take  the  field, 
after  extensive  improvements  ^  in  the  organisation  of 
his  forces,  fully  detailed  in  the  previous  text,  word 
is  brought  by  the  "  Indian  envoys,"  that  the  hostile 
army  under  Croesus  is  already  in  motion  ;  and  the 
nations  of  which  it  is  composed  are  again  enumerated. 
The  account  of  its  numbers  spreads  alarm  in  the 
camp.^  Cyrus  therefore  assembles  the  troops ;  and, 
with  other  advices,  recapitulates,  for  their  comfort, 
the  improvements  (formerly  described)  in  their  own 
body.^  It  is  then  resolved  that  no  time  must  be  lost 
in  advancing  to  meet  the  foe.^  But  before  setting 
out,  he  announces  that  the  enemy  is  still  upwards  of 
fifteen  days'  journey  distant ;  and  an  elaborate  lec- 
ture ensues  on  the  several  branches  of  military  eco- 
nomy, commissariat,  pioneering,  carpentry,  cookery, 
essential  to  tlie  progress  of  an  army  on  a  long  march ; 
just  as  if,   after  campaigning    during   the  previous 

*  VI.  i.  26.  sqq.,  48.  sqq.,  ii.  4.  sqq.  '  vi.  ii.  9. 
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year  across  the  length  and  breadth  of  Central  Asia, 
they  had  never  before  heard  of  such  things.  Minute 
instructions  are  given  as  to  the  requisite  stores  of 
bread,  wine,  flour,  meal,  fresh  water,  and  other  eat- 
able and  potable  articles  to  be  laid  in  for  a  twenty 
days'  march ;  on  the  art  of  economising  wine  by  ad- 
mixture of  water ;  on  the  provision  of  handmills  for 
grinding  corn ;  of  baking  apparatus ;  of  spare  belts, 
straps,  and  thongs,  for  mending  harness ;  of  saws, 
planes,  axes,  and  other  tools  for  mechanical  purposes ; 
of  grinding-stones,  hones,  strops,  for  sharpening  those 
tools;  of  spare  timbers,  for  mending  chariots  and 
other  wheel  carriages.^  Such  details  could  hardly  be 
tolerable  in  classical  composition,  even  in  the  mouth 
of  a  chief  commissary  giving  directions  to  his  subor- 
dinates, and  are  purely  burlesque  in  the  oration  of  a 
mighty  king  and  commander-in-chief  to  his  assembled 
army.  How  it  happened  that  Cyrus,  or  his  biographer, 
should  have  previously  overlooked  these  requisites 
for  renewing  the  campaign ;  or  how,  when  the  thought 
struck  him,  they  could  possibly  have  been  got  ready 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  (for  the  array  seems  to 
have  marched  immediately  after  the  speech),  the  His- 
torian does  not  explain.  Then  follows  a  technical 
description  of  the  order  of  march,  still  as  if  it  were 
the  first  yet  performed.  At  length  the  two  armies  are 
brought  into  contact;  the  enemy's  outposts  are  within 
sight ;  and  we  begin  to  hope  that  the  crisis  has  arrived  ; 
but  we  have  still  much  preliminary  matter  to  wade 
through.  After  a  dialogue  of  the  usual  diiiuse  com- 
monplace between  Cyrus  and  some  captured  stragglers, 
his  own  favourite  spy  Araspas  returns  from  the  hostile 

^   VI.  ii.  25.  sqq. 
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camp,  and  gives  a  second  edition  of  the  "  Indian 
"  envoys'  "  report  of  tlie  Assyrian  force,  with  a  de- 
scription of  its  line  of  battle.^  The  Persian  phm 
of  tactics  is  then  arranged,  and  tlie  field  orders  are 
issued  in  a  series  of  exhortations,  separately  addressed 
by  Cyrus  in  person  to  each  of  the  principal  officers 
of  different  services ;  not  omitting  the  chiefs  of  the 
baggage  train,  those  of  the  women's  waggon  train  ;  of 
the  camels,  and  of  each  detachment  of  troops  appointed 
to  escort  or  support  these  several  bodies.-  Another 
morning  is  occupied  with  sacrificing,  and  dining,  and 
description,  and  dialogue ;  and  after  another  long 
exhortation  from  Cyrus  to  his  generals,  in  support 
or  recapitulation  of  his  previous  exhortations,  he 
dismisses  them  to  their  posts  in  the  line  of  battle.^ 
NoAv  at  least  we  expect  that  the  end  is  come ; 
but  it  is  still  only  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The 
attack  does  not  take  place  until  after  a  further  in- 
terval, represented  by  some  seven  or  eight  addi- 
tional pages,  in  which  Cyrus  again  dines,  drinks,  and 
distributes  meat  and  drink  to  those  of  his  soldiers 
who  appear  to  stand  most  in  need  of  it;  again  offers 
prayer  and  libation ;  holds  several  more  consulta- 
tions on  the  points  already  discussed,  and  on  affairs 
ill  general;  and  delivers  himself  of  numerous  other 
shorter  exhortations  to  officers  and  men,  in  which 
duty  he  continues  engaged  with  unremitting  zeal  and 
loquacity,  up  to  the  actual  moment  of  attack.^ 

The  element  of  romance,  in  the  narrower  sense,  or  its 
chivalrous  love  adventure,  contained  in  the  Cyropa?-  X 
dia,  is  comprised  almost  exclusively  in   the  episode 

^  VI.  iii.  12.  sqq.  ^  vi.  iii.  21  —  3.5. 
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of  Abradatas  and  Panthea,  an  outline  of  which  is 
here  subjoined  :  ^ 

Episode  Panthea,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  the  age,  wife  of  Abra- 

of  Abia-  ^atas  of  Susa,  a  powerful  subject  of  the  Assyrian  king,  is  taken  by 
and  Pan-  the  Persians  in  the  storming  of  the  hostile  camp,  her  husband 
thea.  being  then  absent  on  a  mission  to  Bactria.     She  is  selected,  on  ac- 

count of  her  rank  and  beauty,  for  the  special  solace  of  Cyrus  in 
his  hours  of  relaxation.  The  prince's  stoical  temperament  renders 
the  sanctity  of  her  marriage  vow  safe  in  his  guardianship.  Fore- 
seeing that  her  captivity,  and  his  generous  conduct  towards  her,  may 
hereafter  be  turned  to  political  account,  he  commits  her  to  the  care  of 
Araspas,  one  of  his  favourite  officers,  to  be  treated  with  the  honour 
befitting  her  station.  The  danger  to  which  Araspas  might  be  ex- 
posed in  the  execution  of  his  trust,  gives  occasion  for  a  discussion 
between  him  and  Cyrus,  on  the  antagonistic  powers  of  sexual 
passion  and  stoical  continence  ;  in  the  course  of  which  Araspas 
expresses  his  contempt  for  all  amorous  affection,  and  for  all  who 
yield  to  its  seductions.  Cyrus  intimates  his  doubts  ;  but  leaves 
the  issue  to  the  test  of  experience.  Araspas,  as  no  modern  reader 
of  romance  can  have  failed  to  anticipate,  becomes  desperately 
enamoured  of  Panthea.  Foiled  in  an  attempt  to  seduce  her,  he 
threatens  violence.  She  complains  to  Cyrus ;  who  more  amused 
by  the  foolish  predicament  in  which  the  self-confidence  of  the 
culprit  had  involved  him,  tlian  offended  by  his  breach  of  trust, 
treats  his  fault  with  indulgence  ;  and  as  the  best  security  for  the 
future,  sends  him  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  Assyrian  camp.  Pan- 
thea informs  her  protector,  that  her  husband  entertains  no  friendly 
feeling  towards  his  own  sovereign,  who  had  himself  conceived  de- 
signs against  her  honour;  and  on  her  suggestion,  a  message  is  sent 
to  Abradatas,  inviting  him  to  transfer  his  allegiance  to  Cyrus. 
Apprised  of  the  generous  treatment  of  his  wife,  he  passes  over  to 
the  Persian  camp  with  a  thousand  men.  He  is  there  reunited  to 
Panthea,  and  admitted  to  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  Cyrus, 
which  he  continues  to  enjoy  until  his  death  in  the  last  great  battle 
against  his  former  master.  Touching  descriptions  are  given  of 
the  parting  scenes  between  Panthea  and  her  husband  prior  to  the 
action,  and  of  her  grief  for  his  death.  Cyrus,  sympathising  witli 
the  bereaved  princess,  unites  with  her  in  paying  the  last  honours  to 
his  remains.     On  his  approaching  the  bier,  and  grasping  the  hand 

^  IV.  vi.  11.,  V.  i.  2.  sqq.,  vi.  i.  31.  sqq.,  iv.  2.  sqq.,  vii.  iii. 
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of  his  deceased  friend,  it  comes  away  from  tlie  arm,  the  wrist  hone 
having  been  severed  by  a  wound.  lie  delivers  the  hand  to  Pan- 
tiiea,  who  refits  it  to  the  arm.  As  the  body  is  about  to  be  con- 
signed to  the  grave,  Panthea  stabs  herself,  and  dies  with  her  head 
resting  on  the  bosom  of  her  beloved.  The  remains  of  the  devoted 
pair  are  entombed  under  a  single  lofty  monument.  At  its  foot 
are  still  seen  the  humbler  graves  of  tliree  favourite  eunuchs,  who 
slew  themselves  by  the  side  of  their  mistress. 

7.  This  narrative  was  liigiily  esteemed  by  antient  J«i''g^ii  i-y 
critics  ^  for  tenderness  and  pathos,  but  is  less  well  stn.iiiard  of 
adapted  to  modern  taste  in  romance.  Tlie  aino-  IT"  ^"^^ 
rons  sentiment  on  which  it  is  founded,  matrimonial 
affection,  while  formina-,  owino;  to  causes  considered 
in  another  place  ^,  the  chief  source  of  interest  in 
antient  love  adventure,  is  little  esteemed,  scarcely 
recognised  as  legitimate,  in  the  modern  romance  or 
novel.  The  episode  possesses  however  the  attraction 
of  being  the  earliest  specimen  of  a  prose  love  story  in 
Greek  classical  literature.  To  ingenuity  of  plot  it 
has  no  pretension.  Those  complicated  lovers'  crosses, 
jealousies,  persecutions,  now  so  indispensable  in 
amorous  fiction,  are  altogether  wanting.  The  cap- 
tivity of  the  heroine,  while  attended  with  no  pre- 
sent hardship,  proves  the  immediate  source  of  future 
happiness  to  herself  and  her  husband.  In  most 
other  stories  of  the  kind,  and  there  are  numbers 
closely  similar  in  fable  and  in  history,  the  strong 
point  of  interest  is  the   passion  of  the  victor  for  the 

'  Ilennog.  De  form.  orat.  p.  39G.  ed.  Porti ;  Plutarch,  Non  posse 
suav.  vivi,  &c.  p.  1093. 

*  Vol.  II.  p.  234.  sqf|.  That  Xenoplion's  sense  of  the  amorous  pa- 
thetic was,  like  that  of  Homer,  limited  to  the  matrimonial  relations 
between  the  sexes,  appears  from  the  few  other  incidents  of  the  kind  in 
the  Cyropffidia.  Such  are  the  dialogue  between  Tigranes  of  Armenia 
and  his  wife,  on  their  restoration  to  each  other;  and  the  apostrophe  by 
Croesus  of  Lydia  to  his  conjugal  happiness,  in  his  interview  with  Cyrus. 
III.  i.  3G.,  VII.  ii.  28. 
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captive  lady,  followed,  either  by  his  importunities  and 
her  heroic  resistance,  or  by  his  generous  sacrifice  of 
his  feelings  to  his  sense  of  moral  duty  or  regard  for 
her  happiness.  The  character  of  Cyrus  gave  no  room 
for  any  such  complication ;  and  the  motive  by  which 
Xenophon  represents  him  to  have  been  guided,  that 
of  keeping  the  princess  in  good  condition,  as  an  in- 
strument for  promoting  his  political  schemes,  imparts 
a  prosaic  turn  to  his  share  in  the  adventure.^  The 
only  real  calamity  that  afflicts  the  constant  couple,  is 
one  from  which  no  matrimonial  bliss  is  exempt,  se- 
paration by  death  ;  and  the  suicide  of  the  survivor  is 
but  a  trite,  as  it  is  to  modern  taste  an  offensive  expe- 
dient, for  escaping  the  sorrows  of  widowhood.  The 
pathetic  scenes  contain  touching  passages ;  but  are 
most  of  them  marred  by  some  defect  of  manage- 
ment, proving  that  Xenophon,  while  not  by  nature  a 
poet,  had  studied  the  art  in  the  school  of  Euripides, 
rather  than  that  of  Homer  or  Sophocles.  The  tears 
of  Panthea,  after  arming  her  husband  for  the  battle, 
and  her  effort  to  conceal  her  emotion,  though  not 
original,  are  fine  images,  and  finely  expressed.  But 
this  burst  of  tenderness  ought,  as  in  the  Iliad,  to 
have  closed  the  intervieAV  ;  to  have  accompanied  the 
final  farewell.  Xenophon's  inveterate  turn  for  am- 
plification superadds  several  pages  of  formal  leave- 
taking,  vows,  and  speeches,  before  the  lovers  are 
parted  for  ever.  When  at  last  Abradatas  drives  off 
in  his  chariot,  her  running  after  it  and  kissing  the 
panel  of  the  vehicle,  as  a  last  salute  to  its  owner,  is 

'  V.  i.  17.  The  consignment  by  Cyrus,  of  the  custody  of  a  beautiful 
woman  to  a  lively  young  courtier,  with  unlimited  access  to  her  person, 
seems  an  obvious  impropriety,  whether  with  reference  to  antient 
Oriental,  or  to  modern  European  custom. 
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a  poor  conceit.  Still  worse  is  the  incident  of  tlic 
amputiitcd  hand,  which  seems  to  be  parapli rased 
from  the  wild  Egyptian  legend  of  the  Treasury  of 
Rhampsinitus.'^  The  suicide  scene,  down  to  the 
moment  of  the  heroine's  death,  is  well  worked  up  ; 
but  the  subsequent  restriction  of  her  share  in  the 
lionour  of  self-immolation  to  but  a  fourtli  of  the 
whole,  the  other  three  parts  being  allotted  to  her 
eunuchs,  if  it  does  not  actually  bring  the  catastrophe 
within  the  bounds  of  the  ludicrous,  removes  it  beyond 
those  of  the  sublime. 

This  episode  has  the  further  defect,  of  uncongeni- 
ality  with  the  main  body  of  the  narrative.  If  amorous 
romance  was  to  form  an  element  of  the  work,  it  ought 
to  have  been  interwoven  in  some  more  natural  manner 
with  the  main  action,  and  the  destinies  of  some  one 
of  the  principal  heroes.  The  introduction  of  these 
two  secondary  personages,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  act,  by  a  side  current  of  adventure,  the  part  of 
poetical  lovers,  among  a  dramatic  company  of  so 
very  prosaic  a  character,  and  the  alternate  chequer- 
in""s  of  lovers'  tears  and  complaints  with  statistical 
and  military  disquisitions,  have  an  incongruous  effect. 

The  most  touching  and  natural  picture  of  wounded  oti.er 
domestic  affection,  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  pas-  passages, 
sages  in  the  Cyropa?dia,  is  the  description  given  by 
Gobryas,  of  the  nmrder   of  his   son  by  the  Assyrian 
tyrant,  and  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  calamity  on 
his  own  feelings  and  prospects  in  life.- 

Xenophon  exhil/its  as  little  fertility  of  invention  in    Doscrip- 

...  111^  •         U»n  of 

the  martial,  as   ni  the   amorous    branch  ot   romantic   batiks, 
description.     In   his  imaginary  battles  we   miss  that 
graphic  reality,  wliich  animates  the  real  engagements 

'   llerinlut.  II.  121.  "   IV.  vi.  -2.  ^(i^. 
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of  the  Plelleiiica  or  the  Anabasis.  The  Cyropcedia  is, 
in  fact,  as  compared  with  those  two  works,  a  continual 
illustration  of  the  difference  between  the  art  of  de- 
scribing well  what  a  man  himself  has  seen,  and  the 
talent  of  conceiving  and  conveying  to  others  vivid 
impressions  of  fictitious  events.  Its  battle  pieces, 
mixed  up  as  they  are  with  commentaries  on  technical 
points  of  military  science,  are  laboured  and  artificial. 
When  on  the  other  hand,  the  issue  is  made  to  depend 
rather  on  hand  to  hand  valour  than  generalship, 
Xenophon's  attempts  to  dramatise  (as  in  the  subjoined 
passage)  the  more  striking  incidents  of  a  battle  field, 
the  shout,  the  charge,  the  collision,  have  more  of 
bombast  than  Homeric  fire  : 

"  The  word  having  passed  through  the  ranks,  Cyrus  sang  forth 
the  customary  pasan,  the  whole  army  joining  in  chorus,  with  pious 

devotion  and  loud  voices After  the  pajan  was  ended,  the 

Persian  peers,  advancing  steadily,  bright  in  aspect,  well  marshaled, 
looking  one  to  the  other,  each  calling  by  name,  now  his  neighbour 
in  the  ranks,  now  his  rear-rank  man,  and  repeating  from  time  to 
time,  '  Come  on  gallant  friends,  come  on  brave  fellows,'  encouraged 
each  other  to  press  forward ;  while  those  in  the  rear,  hearing  their 
voices,  responded  by  cries  to  the  front  ranks  to  lead  on  valiantly ; 
and  the  whole  army  was  full  of  zeal  for  Cyrus,  of  emulation,  energy, 
boldness,  exhortation,  discretion,  obedience  ;  all  which,  it  may  be 

conceived,  was  most  terrible  to  the  enemy When  they  had 

advanced  within  the  range  of  weapons,  Cyrus  called  out :  '  My 
brave  warriors,  now  let  each  man  show  what  he  is,  by  quickening 
his  step,  and  urge  his  neighbour  to  do  the  like.'  As  this  injunction 
passed  along  the  line,  some,  in  their  eagerness  and  rage,  and  ardour 
for  the  conflict,  began  to  run,  when  the  whole  phalanx  followed  at 
the  same  pace,  and  Cyrus  himself,  forgetting  the  prescribed  march 
step,  led  the  charge,  shouting,  '  Who  will  follow,  who  is  valiant 
who  strikes  down  the  first  enemy  ?  '  and  all  the  others,  hearing  this, 
and  taking  up  his  words,  also  shouted,  '  Who  will  follow,  who  is 
valiant  ? '  As  the  Persians  advanced  in  this  manner,  their  adver- 
saries, unable  to  stand  the  shock,  turned  and  fled."  ^ 

1  HI.  iii.  58. 
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AVhcrc  Xenoplion  found  the  original  of  this  descrip- 
tion, or  whether  he  had  any  in  view,  may  be  a  ques- 
tion. Ikit  neitlier  his  own  notices  of  real  battles,  nor 
those  by  other  contemporary  authors,  warrant  the 
belief  that  such  displays  of  disorderly  and  loquacious 
valour  could  have  been  tolerated,  in  any  army  so 
thoroughly  disciplined  in  the  Spartan  style  as  he  de- 
scribes the  army  of  Cyrus  to  have  been.  His  object 
may  possibly  have  been,  to  idealise  the  tumultuous 
ardour  with  Vvdiich,  in  his  own  age,  the  Persian  colunui 
made  its  attack,  as  compared  with  the  steady  advance 
of  the  Lacediemonian  phalanx. 

Of  the  speeches  properly  so  called,  the  greater  part  Speeches. 
are  spoken  by  Cyrus,  and  on  subjects  affording  little 
scope  for  eloquence.  The  few  that  occur  on  topics  of 
more  general  interest  are  also,  with  rare  exceptions, 
solemn  and  monotonous.  The  dialogue,  with  much 
that  is  tedious  or  trivial,  also  comprises,  where  the 
debate  assumes  a  graver  turn,  what  arc  on  the  whole 
the  most  agreeable  specimens  of  rhetorical  style.  Such 
are  the  valedictory  discourses,  in  which  Cambyses 
imparts  to  Cyrus  on  entering  life  the  benefit  of  his 
own  past  experience.  These  passages,  while  in  better 
keeping  no  doubt  with  the  porticoes  of  the  Lyceum 
than  the  palace  hall  of  an  Asiatic  prince,  are  yet  in  a 
singularly  pleasing,  as  well  as  sound  and  instructive 
style  of  paternal  admonition. 

8.   For  genuine  portraiture  of  character  little  scope   pdinca- 
was  afforded,  in   a  work  founded  on  the  principle  of  cii.iractcr. 
investing  semibarbarous  chiefs  with  the  attributes  of 
Greek  statesmen  and  Socratic  philosophers.^     Cyrus  Cyms. 

'  As  examples  of  pure  Socratic  doctrines,  placed  in  the  mouths  of 
Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and  other  primitive  Persian  heroes,  compare  Cyrop. 
I.  vi.  5.  sq. ;   Memor.  Socr.  i.  i.  9.  :  Cyrop.  i.  vi.  12.  sq. ;  Menior.  iii.  i. 
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himself,  as  the  type  of  a  perfect  social  system,  is  a 
character  which,  while  it  does  not  exist  in  real  life,  is 
proverbially  insipid  in  romance.  He  is  however  not 
only  the  ruler  and  father  of  his  people,  but  their 
familiar  friend  and  companion.  He  not  only  pre- 
scribes their  duties,  but  promotes  their  amusements, 
and  contributes  his  share  to  the  sportive  jest  of  their 
convivial  meetings.  Even  a  more  skilful  master  of 
the  comic  art  than  Xenophon,  might  have  had  dif- 
ficulty in  making  jocose  humour  sit  easily  on  Cyrus. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  writer 
of  ordinary  judgement,  in  his  efforts  to  enliven  the 
gravity  of  his  model  hero,  could  have  placed  in  his 
mouth  the  contemptible  nonsense  of  which  he  is 
occasionally  made  to  deliver  himself.  In  an  enter- 
tainment given  to  his  principal  officers  after  the 
conquest  of  Babylon,  the  conversation  turning  on 
matrimony : 

His  face-  "  Whenever,"  said  Cyrus  ',  "  any   one  of  my  friends  thinks  of 

tious  taking  wife,  let  him  apply  to  me,  and  he  will  soon  discover  how 

able  I  am  to  help  him."  "  And  if,"  said  Gobryas,  "  one  of  us  wants 
a  husband  for  his  daughter,  to  whom  is  he  to  apply  ?"  "  To  me," 
said  Cyrus,  "in  that  case  also,  for  I  am  singularly  well  skilled  in 
this  art."  "  What  art  ?  "  said  Chrysantas.  "  The  art  of  suiting  wives 
and  husbands  to  each  other."  "  Tell  me  then,  by  the  gods,"  said 
Chrysantas,  "  what  sort  of  a  wife  would  you  consider  best  suited 
for  me."  "  In  the  first  place,"  said  Cyrus,  "  you  would  need  a  little 
wife,  because  you  are  yourself  a  little  man  ;  and  were  you  to  marry 
a  tall  woman,  and  were  desirous  of  kissing  her  in  a  standing  pos- 
ture, you  would  be  obliged  to  spring  up,  as  the  little  dogs  do." 
"  You  are  right  there,"  said  Chrysantas,  "  for  I  am  in  truth  but  a 


5.  sqq.  :  Cyrop.  i.  vi.  21.;  Memor.  iir.  iii.  9.,  ix.  11. :  Cyrop.  i.  vi.  22.  ; 
Memor.  i.  vii.  1.,  ii.  vi.  39. :  Cyrop.  i.  vi.  27. ;  Memor.  iii.  i.  6.  :  Cyrop.  v. 
i.  IG. ;  Memor.  i.  iii.  13.  :   Cyrop.  vi.  iii.  25.  sqq,  5   Memor.  iii.  i.  7.  sqq. : 
Cyrop.  vit.  V.  75. ;  Memor.  i.  ii.  19. 
^  viu.  iv.  17.  sqq. 
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bad  jumper."  "  In  the  next  place,"  continued  Cyrus,  "  you  would 
require  a  snubnoscd  wife."  "Why  so?"  "  IJecause  you  are  yourself 
hooknosed,  and  you  must  see  at  once  that  Iiook  and  snub  will  best 
fit  each  other."  "  Do  you  not  also  think  that,  for  a  man  whu  like 
me  has  just  eaten  a  good  supper,  a  supperless  wife  would  be  the 
best  ?  " 

The  prince's  reply  to  this  question,  while  not  less 
puerile  than  his  previous  sallies,  is  also  offensively 
obscene.  Xenophou  seems  here  himself  to  be  con- 
scious of  the  discreditable  light  in  which  he  exhibits 
his  hero.  For  in  the  sequel  of  the  dialogue  he  intro- 
duces one  of  the  speakers  alluding,  in  a  not  ineffec- 
tive vein  of  indirect  sarcasm,  both  to  the  poverty  of 
tlie  royal  jester's  wit,  and  to  the  coldness  of  his  tem- 
perament :  ^ 

"'Can  you  also  tell  us,'  continued  Chrysantas,  'what  sort  of  a 
wife  would  best  suit  the  frigid  humour  of  our  king?'  At  this  both 
Cyrus  and  the  others  laughed  heartily  ;  when  Ilystaspes  remarked  : 
'  On  one  account,  O  Cyrus,  above  all  others,  I  envy  you  your  royal 
station.'  '  What  is  that  ? '  said  Cyrus.  '  That  frigid  as  may  be  your 
wit,  you  always  find  laughers.'  '  Then  you  would  readily,  no 
doubt,  pay  a  good  sum  to  secure  for  yourself  the  character  of  a 
w^itty  man  with  the  lady  whom  you  wish  to  please.'  In  this  way 
were  they  accustomed  to  jest  with  each  other." 

The  liveliest  part  of  the  hero's  biography,  is  the  iiis  i^>y. 
account  of  liis  boyhood.  The  scenes  at  the  court  of 
]Media,  are  singularly  pleasing  sketches  of  domestic 
manners,  whether  Oriental  or  Greek.  The  all-enirross- 
ing  interest  of  the  kind-hearted  old  Astyages  in  his 
little  grandson  ;  the  matronly  serenity  and  motlierly 
anxiety  of  ^Fandanc  ;  the  playful  humour  and  boyisli 
precocity  of  the  future  conqueror,  are  characteristic 
and  well  sustained.     Tiie  convivial  dialogue  of  the 

'   VIII.  iv.  22. 
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family  circle  at  Ecbatana,  is  also  in  better  taste  than 
that  of  the  Babylonian  banqueting-hall.  Nor  is  the 
exuberant  license  of  animal  spirits  ascribed  at  this 
early  age  to  Cyrus,  inconsistent,  as  might  on  first 
view  appear,  with  his  subsequent  character :  it  being 
certain,  that  both  in  our  own  species,  and  in  the  ana- 
logous case  of  various  animals,  such  excess  of  vivacity 
in  early  youth,  is  often  the  forerunner  of  placid  gra- 
vity in  mature  age.  There  is  hence  much  ethic  spirit 
in  the  description  of  the  ingenuous  boy's  growing 
consciousness  of  the  propriety  of  assuming  a  more 
staid  demeanour  as  he  approaches  manhood.^ 

Next  to  its  commencement,  tlie  part  of  the  Cyro- 
paedia  which  exhibits  its  hero  in  the  most  favourable 
light,  is  its  close.  His  parting  address  to  his  family 
is  the  finest  passage  in  the  book,  and  the  most  credit- 
able specimen  of  Xenophon's  philosophy  or  of  his  rhe- 
toric, in  his  collective  works.  That  highest  doctrine 
of  natural  religion,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  is 
here  inculcated  in  a  practical  form,  and  with  a  per- 
suasive eloquence,  better  calculated  to  bring  it  home 
to  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  than  volumes  of 
elaborate  argument.  After  dwelling  on  the  mutual 
obligations  of  the  two  sons  whom  he  leaves  behind,  he 
proceeds : ^ 

His  death-         '•  I  adjure  you  tlien,  by  the  gods  of  our  fathers,  and  as  you  value 
^'^'^-  my  own  happiness,   that  you  continue  to  love  and  cherish  one 

another.  For  let  it  be  far  from  you  to  imagine,  that  when  I  have 
passed  the  term  of  this  human  existence,  I  shall  cease  to  live. 
Even  in  this  life  my  soul  has  never  been  visible  to  you,  and  your 
knowledge  of  its  existence  is  derived  from  its  acts  alone.     But  you 

^  I.  iv.  4. 

*  vin.  vii.  17.  The  greater  part  of  this  address  has  been  transferred 
by  Cicero  to  his  own  text,  in  his  tracts  De  Senectute  and  De  Legibus. 
Schneid.  ad  loo. 
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cannot  have  failed  to  observe  the  terrors  with  which  the  spirits  of 
injured  men  inspire  guilty  consciences,  or  the  avenging  dieinons 
which  they  send  to  torment  the  impious.  Nor  can  you  surely 
believe,  that  the  custom  of  paying  honour  to  men  after  their  death 
would  have  become  so  inveterate,  if  their  spirits  had  no  perception 
of  those  honours.  For  myself,  I  never  could  be  persuaded  that  the 
soul  lives  only  so  long  as  it  dwells  in  a  perishable  body,  but  dies  in 
the  moment  of  its  emancipation  from  that  body.  When  I  see  that 
even  mortal  bodies,  while  the  soul  remains  within  them,  are  pre- 
served alive,  how  can  I  believe  that  the  soul  itself,  when  separated 
from  a  lifeless  body,  becomes  lifeless  ?  It  is  when  the  spirit  i.s 
purilied  from  material  contact,  that  its  own  animation  ought  to  be 
most  perfect.  On  the  dissolution  of  a  human  frame,  the  return  of 
every  portion  of  it  to  its  kindred  element,  is  manifest  to  the  eye, 
except  that  of  the  soul,  which  has  never  yet  been  seen  either  pre- 
sent here  or  departing  elsewhere.  Remember  also,  that  nothing 
in  the  life  of  man  so  nearly  resembles  death  as  sleep  ;  yet  it  is  in 
sleep  that  the  soul  is  in  its  most  spiritual  state,  and  as  most  free 
from  present  contamination,  is  best  qualified  to  penetrate  futurity. 
If  then  it  be,  as  I  have  supposed,  that  the  soul  in  death  is  merely 
released  from  the  body,  let  your  reverence  for  my  soul  induce  you 
to  obey  my  dying  commands." 

Thus  far  the  argument,  in  the  spirit  of  antient  me- 
taphysics, is  conclusive.  But  at  this  point  Xenophon, 
-with  his  characteristic  levity,  suddenly  shifts  his 
ground,  and  makes  his  hero  virtually  demolish  liis 
Avhole  system  of  morality,  by  admitting  that  the  reli- 
gious dogma  on  which  he  liad  taken  such  pains  to 
found  it,  may  after  all  be  fallacious ;  and  by  suggest- 
ing in  its  stead  another,  which,  however  valuable  in 
support  of  the  first,  and  no  less  beautifully  expressed, 
is,  as  it  stands  alone,  both  worthess  and  self-contra- 
dictory : 

"But  even,"  he  continues',  "  if  it  be  not  so,  if  the  soul,  being 
inseparable  from  the  body,  dies  with  it,  yet  let  your  veneration  for 
the  gods,  who,  themselves  eternal,  omniscient,  and  all  powerful, 
maintain  and  preserve  the  order  of  the  universe,  in  all  its  boundless 

'  viii.  vii.  '22. 
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extent  and  beauty,  imperturbable,  imperisbable,  unfading,  let  your 
veneration  for  tbem  restrain  you  from  ever  conceiving  or  perpe- 
trating any  base  or  impious  action." 

cyaxares.  9.  The  odIj  character  of  the  Cyropcedia,  distinguished 
by  genuine  ethic  spirit,  is  the  hero's  uncle  Cyaxares ; 
whose  petty  vices  form  a  sort  of  offset  to  the  lofty 
virtue  of  his  nephew.  A  naturally  well-disposed,  but 
weak  man,  he  is  a  kind  parent  to  Cyrus  in  his  infancy, 
and  gratefully  appreciates  his  youthful  services  for 
the  common  weal.  He  speedily  however  takes  alarm 
at  the  magnitude  of  the  war  in  which  the  young  hero 
had  embarked.  His  achievements,  with  the  zeal  of 
the  Median  warriors  in  his  service,  and  their  growing 
contempt  for  his  own  authority,  inspire  him  with  ran- 
corous jealousy.  He  henceforward  exerts  himself,  to 
the  best  of  his  sluggish  ability,  in  obstructing  his  ne- 
phew's victorious  progress.  In  the  sequel  hoAvever, 
he  becomes  reconciled  to  the  new  state  of  things, 
partly  by  the  welcome  accessions  which  foreign  con- 
quest brings  to  his  sensual  enjoy nients  ;  and  natural 
affection  again  resumes  its  sway  in  his  breast.  In  the 
reconciliation  scene  between  him  and  his  nephew,  his 
resentful  suUenness  and  womanish  emotion,  the  re- 
spectful bearing  and  soothing  eloquence  of  Cyrus,  and 
the  o-radual  reaction  of  srood  feeling  in  the  bosom  of 
the  pettish  monarch,  are  all  true  to  nature,  and  ren- 
der this  the  most  effective  piece  of  dramatic  action  in 
the  Cyropaidia.^ 
•«  The  Of  the  other  leading  royal  personages,  the  Assy- 

Assymn."  ^._^^^  emperor,  Avith  appropriate  subserviency  to  the 
Historian's  object  of  exhibiting  Cyrus  in  the  right  in 
his  career  of  conquest,  is  described  as  a  bloodthirsty 
tyrant,  the  aggressor  in  the  quarrel,  and  whose  acts 

1  V.  V.  8. 
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of  oppression  drive  his  vassal  chiefs  into  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy.      Cambyses  displays,  in  his  didactic  elo-   Cami.yscs. 
quence,  all  the  wisdom  and  virtue  which  would  have 
qualified  himself  for  a  Cyrus,  had  he  possessed  tlic 
same  opportunities.      The  Croesus  of  the  Cyropo^dia  Crasus. 
is  a  degenerate  copy   of  the  Croesus  of  Herodotus. 
Xenophon  omits  his  predecessor's  beautiful  legend, 
concerning  the  source  of  the  conqueror's  sympathy 
with  the  Lydian  king's  misfortunes;  and  the  act  of 
clemency  so  gracefully  performed   by  the  Cyrus  of 
Herodotus,  is  attributed  by  Xenophon  (as  in  the  case 
of  Panthea)  to  political  expediency.     The  dialogues 
between  the  two  monarchs  are  prosaic  paraphrases  of 
parallel  texts  of  Herodotus  ;  evincing,  with  other  pas- 
sages,  Xenophon's  familiarity  with  the  work  of  his 
predecessor.^     The  favourite  officers  of  Cyrus  are  all  other 
estimable,  but  uninteresting  specimens  of  the  "  fidus  I'JZltUs. 
Achates "   order  of  secondary  hero ;    Araspas   alone 
forms  a  gentle  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  blame- 
less propriety. 

The   concluding  chapter,    or  Epilogue,  as   it   has  The 
been  styled,  of  this  work,  is  a  commentary  in  a  bitter  j'„J/,'j*. 
vein   of  sarcasm,  on   the  de":eneracy  of  the  Persian  <'ft'"^   ,. 

T  ,  r-  /-I  T  •  Cyropa-cl;a. 

nation  under  the  successors  ot  Lyrus.     Its  genuine  ^^^^  ^^^ 
character   has  been   questioned  by   modern   critics ;  g«^""i»f- 
and  doubtless,  if   uncongeniality  of  one   part  of   a 
work  with  the  remainder  is  in  any   case  to  be  held 
sufficient  proof  of  spurious  origin,  there  would  here 
be  little  room  for  difference  of  opinion. 

AVhatever  change  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
Persian  character,  between  the  age  of  Cyrus  and 
that  of  Xenophon,  it  is  certain  that  in  every  part  of 

^  VII.  ii.  9.  sqq.  i    conf.    Ilcrodot.  i.  4G.  scjq.  8S.  :   viii.   vi.  17.;   conf. 
Ilcrodot.  VIII.  98. 
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]iis  collective  works,  with  the  exception  of  this  Epi- 
logue, when  mentioning  the  Persian  government  and 
people  as  they  existed  in  his  own  day,  he  mentions 
them,  if  not  in  such  terms  of  encomium  as  in  the  Cy- 
ropredia,  at  least  in  terms  of  respect.  In  the  previous 
text  of  the  Cyropaadia,  not  only  are  his  praises  of  the 
hero's  political  system  commonly  so  expressed,  as  to 
apply  equally  to  the  present  and  the  past,  but  several 
of  the  institutions  held  up  to  admiration,  are  specified 
as  still  maintaining  their  ground.  Yet  these  very 
institutions  are  described  in  the  Epilogue  as  extinct, 
or  superseded  by  gross  abuses.  Similar  discrepancies 
are  observable  between  the  Epilogue  and  other  ge- 
nuine works  of  Xenophon.  Anomalies  of  this  kind 
could  hardly  be  the  result  of  oversight ;  and  if  Xe- 
nophon himself  is  responsible  for  them,  they  must 
have  been  introduced  wilfully,  under  some  peculiar 
influence  or  for  some  peculiar  purpose.^ 

Apart  from  its  merits  as  a  historical  document,  the 
Epilogue  is  a  tasteless  excrescence  on  the  main  body 
of  the  work.  Among  the  beauties  which  chiefly  com- 
pensate for  the  defects  of  the  Cyropasdia,  attention 
has  above  been  directed  to  its  unity  of  epic  action. 
The  just  epic  conclusion  of  the  narrative  was  ob- 
viously the  death  of  the  hero ;  and  the  evident  care, 
as  well  as  skill,  with  which  Xenophon  has  worked  up 
the  death-bed  scene,  seems  to  evince  his  anxiety  to 
show  how  well  he  understood  the  art  of  completing, 

^  The  more  palpable  discrepancies  are  observable  in  Cyrop.  i.  ii.  1  ] , 
12.  16. ;  comp.  viii.  viii.  8. :  i.  iii.  2.,  viii.  i.  6.  8.  36.  ;  comp.  viii.  viii.  15.  : 
IV.  iii.  23. ;  comp.  viii.  viii.  13.  :  viii.  vi.  14. ;  Anab.  i.  ix.  3.  sq. ;  comp. 
Cyrop.  VIII.  viii.  13.  sqq. ;  (Econom.iv.  5.  sq. 

The  statement  in  the  Epilogue,  viii.  viii.  9.,  that  the  Persians  in  Cyrus's 
time  ate  but  one  meal  a  day,  is  contradicted  by  several  passages  of  the 
previous  text :  vi.  iv.  1.:  conf.  vii.  i.  1.  alibi. 
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as  well  as  clcsigniii<^  an  epic  narrative.  The  less  easy 
is  it  to  comprehend,  how  he  could  have  deliberately 
defeated  his  own  object,  by  dragging  his  readers,  after 
the  final  catastrophe,  through  a  long  chapter  of  moral 
commentary,  on  a  state  of  things  altogether  extra- 
neous to  his  proper  subject.  The  Cyropajdia,  it  is  true, 
is  a  didactic  as  well  as  a  narrative  work.  But  the 
principle  of  its  composition  is,  that  it  should  convey 
its  lessons  through  the  medium  of  epic  or  dramatic  ac- 
tion. Here  the  author  suddenly  steps  from  behind  the 
scene,  and  delivers  in  his  own  person  his  superfluous 
postscript.  Xor  must  we  overlook  the  grave  stigma 
which  it  plants  on  the  honour  of  the  deceased  hero, 
by  representing  the  institutions  which  he  had  spent 
his  life  in  establishing,  as  destitute  of  all  organic  bond 
of  cohesion,  and  fulling  to  pieces  the  moment  his  per- 
sonal influence  was  removed.  "  No  sooner,"  we  are 
told,  "  was  Cyrus  dead,  than  his  descendants  began 
"  to  quarrel  among  themselves.  The  subject  cities 
"  and  states  revolted,  and  everything  went  rapidly 
"  from  bad  to  worse."  '  In  the  sequel  the  mixture 
of  flippancy,  rhetorical  casuistry,  and  vulgarity,  in 
his  attempts  to  impart  humorous  point  to  his  satire, 
are  the  more  offensive,  from  the  contrast  with  the 
beauty  and  solemnity  of  the  innnediately  preceding 
text. 

These  considerations,  while  all-powerful  as  reasons 
why  the  Epilogue  ought  not  to  have  been  composed 
at  all,  are  not  perhaps  all-conclusive  evidence  of  its 
not  having  been  composed  by  Xenophon.  On  the 
affirmative  side  of  tlic  question  may  be  urged,  the 
absence  of  all  doubt  among  native  critics  as  to  its  ge- 
nuine character,  and  the  correspondence  of  its  general 

,  '  §  2.  sq. 
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style  witli  that  of  the  Historian's  ascertained  works. 
If,  on  these  grounds,  we  may  not  be  permitted  to 
exculpate  him  from  the  charge  of  disfiguring  the 
most  elegant  production  of  his  genius,  the  more 
lenient  view  of  his  offence  would  be  to  assume,  that 
the  Cyropaedia  was  originally  composed  in  its  just 
epic  unity,  at  a  time  when  the  author  still  retained 
his  early  friendly  feeling  towards  Persia  and  her 
institutions  ;  that  in  his  old  age  this  feeling,  from 
whatever  cause,  had  given  place  to  bitter  animosity, 
under  the  influence  of  which  the  Epilogue  was  com- 
posed, as  an  antidote  to  any  favourable  impression 
left  on  the  reader's  mind  by  the  previous  narrative. 

The  only  passages  of  the  Cyropaedia  containing  cri- 
teria for  fixing  the  date  of  its  composition,  are  in  the 
Epilogue.  Mention  is  there  made  of  two  events, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  361  b.  c,  about  ten  years 
before  the  probable  date  of  Xenophon's  death.  But 
from  the  apocryphal  character  of  this  portion  of  the 
text,  suspicion  must  attach  to  these  data. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

XENOPHON  :     niS   MINOR   COMPOSITIONS, 

1.    HIS    "  POLITIES."       "  POLITY  OF  LACED^MON."       "  POLITY    OF  ATHENS." 

BATE    OF     ITS    COMPOSITION. 2.    A    POLITICAL     PASQUINADE.     NOT     BY 

XENOPHON. 3.    "  HIKRO,"   OR  THE    TYRANT. 4.    "  ON  THE  ATHENIAN 

REVENUES."  CAUSES  OF  THEIR  DECLINE.  REFORMS  SUGGESTED.  — 5. 
"  AGESILADS."  A  GENUINE  WORK  OF  XENOPHON.  PARALLEL  OF  THE 
HELLENICA,    IN    PARTIALITY,    IN    SUPPRESSION,    IN    MISREPRESENTATION. 

6.  THE   "memorabilia"  OF  SOCRATES.    PARALLEL  OF  THE  AGESILAUS. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  WORK.  CHARACTER  OF  SOCRATES,  AS  CONCEIVED  BY 
XENOPHON.  —  7.  HIS  RANGE  AND  METHOD  OF  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUC- 
TION.   8.    HIS    MORAL    SENTIMENT    AND    DISCIPLINE.       THE     "  APOLOGY 

OF    SOCRATES."       HOW  FAR    A    GENUINE  WORK  OF    XENOPHON. 9.   "THE 

SYMPOSIUM."  PLAN  OF  THE  WORK.  PART  ALLOTTED  TO  SOCRATES. 
EPITOME  OF  THE  CONTENTS.  THE  JESTER.  THE  BALLET-MASTER. 
PANDERISM  OF  SOCRATES.  HIS  COMPETITION  FOR  THE  PALM  OF 
BEAUTY.  HIS  ALTERCATION  WITH  HERMOGENES,  AND  WITH  THE  BAL- 
LET-MASTER. LASCIVIOUS  DANCE.  10.  PARALLEL  OF  PLATO's  SYMPO- 
SIUM.       XENOPHON's      FACETIOUS      HUMOUR. 11.      "THE     <ECONOMIST." 

ATHENIAN    SYSTEM     OF     HOUSEKEEPING,     AND     OF     AGRICULTURE. 12. 

"  ON  THE  EQUESTRIAN  ART."  DIRECTIONS  FOR  PURCHASING  A  HORSE. 
HIS  STABLING  AND  KEEP.  ART  OF  EQUITATION.  "  THE  HIPPAE- 
CHUS,"  OR  COMMANDER  OF  CAVALRY.  13.  "  ON  HUNTING."  HARE- 
SNARING  AND  NETTING.  DEEU-CATCHING.  BOAH-HUNTING.  HUNTING 
OF  LIONS,  LEOPARDS,  AND  OTHER  WILD  BEASTS.  USE  AND  VALUE  OF 
THE  ART  OF  HUNTING  IN  PEACE  AND  WAR.  SOPHISTICAL  OBJECTIONS 
COMBATED. 

1.  As  the  two  short  treatises  entitled  Polity  of  Lace-  Tiie 
daemon,  and  Polity  of  Athens,  possess,  besides  their  ofXeno- 
kindred  subject,  several  features  in  common,  it  will  ''^'^"' 
be  desirable,  before  any  separate  notice  of  each,  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  two  conjointly.     A\'hile 
entitled    to   rank  in    common    as    the  earliest    pre- 
served   examples    of    Political    essay,    neither   sup- 
plies  what   its   title    appears   to    promise,   a   specific 
account  of  the  particular  system  of  government  of 

VOL.    V.  E    E 
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which  it  treats.  Each  is  but  a  series  of  commen- 
taries on  certain  more  prominent  characteristics  of 
the  system.  We  have  no  history  of  its  origin,  no 
description  of  its  several  magistracies  or  legislative 
bodies,  their  separate  powers  and  functions ;  or  of  the 
different  classes  of  citizens,  and  their  respective  rights 
and  duties.  The  reader  is  assumed  already  to  possess 
a  competent  knowledge  of  these  fundamental  points  ; 
and  the  few  descriptive  notices  bestowed  on  them  are 
but  incidental  to  the  author's  speculative  remarks. 
Some  accordingly  are  noticed  in  detail;  others  are 
passed  over  altogether.  In  the  Lacedcemonian  Polity, 
the  Homoei  or  Peers  are  mentioned  ^  as  a  privileged 
body,  but  without  any  explanation  of  their  quality  or 
position  in  the  commonwealth.  We  must  look  else- 
where for  the  fact  that  they  were  the  Spartiate  aristo- 
cracy, as  distinguished  from  the  secondary  class  of 
freemen,  the  Perioeci,  and  Neodamodes.  Neither  of 
these  secondary  classes,  nor  the~ Helot,  or  servile  po- 
pulation, assuredly  no  unimportant,  though  humble 
element  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Polity,  are  so  much  as 
mentioned.  The  Athenian  Polity  is  perhaps,  still 
more  than  the  sister  tract,  a  critical  rather  than  a 
historical  treatise,  on  a  state  of  things  assumed  to  be 
familiar  to  the  well-informed  reader. 

How  far  this  purely  speculative  mode  of  treatment 
may  have  been  peculiar  to  these  two  essays,  how  far 
common  to  such  political  dissertations  in  Xenophon's 
time,  are  questions  to  be  further  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  the  miscellaneous  literature  of  the  Attic 
period,  to  which  the  essays  themselves  properly  be- 
long. It  may  here  suffice  to  remark,  that  in  neither 
case  can  the  common  defect,  if  such  it  be,  form  a  rea- 

>  X.  7.,  xiii.  7. 
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sonable  argument  that  the  tracts,  as  modern  commen- 
tators ^  have  conjectured,  are  but  imperfect  epitomes 
of  originally  more  ample  works.  The  fallacy  of  this 
hypothesis  seems  to  be  evinced,  by  the  feature  of 
each  essay  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  province 
of  an  epitomist  is  to  condense  the  substance  of  the 
work  on  which  he  operates,  by  discarding  its  illus- 
trative details.  Here  the  process  would  have  been 
reversed,  the  speculative  commentary  retained,  the 
material  substance  rejected.  It  has  further  been 
conjectured'^,  that  cacli  treatise  is  but  a  fragment 
of  some  more  comprehensive  work  on  Political  go- 
vernment. This  theory  rests  partly  on  the  same 
alleged  desultory  mode  of  treatment ;  partly  on  a 
certain  abruptness  in  the  opening  passages,  indica- 
ting, it  is  supposed,  the  continuation  of  a  previous 
text.  But  here  again  the  analogy  of  Greek  literary 
usage  is  unfavourable.  This  same  abruptness  of  com- 
mencement seems,  from  the  age  of  the  Odyssey 
downwards,  to  have  been  a  common  expedient  for  re- 
lieving the  formality  of  a  regular  exordium.  Its  pre- 
valence among  popular  essay- writers  in  Xenophon's 
time,  especially  those  of  the  Socratic  school,  appears 
from  a  comparison  of  other  works  in  his  OAvn  collec- 
tion, and  of  kindred  compositions  by  contemporaneous 
authors.^ 

The  title  of  either  work  to  be  a  genuine  production 
of  Xenophon  has  been  questioned,  with  good  reason  in 

'  Weiske,  De  Auctor.  et  Integr.  Lib.  de  Kep.  Lac.  5. 

^  Schneid.  Prolog,  ad  Libr.  dc  Kep.  Athen.  p.  79.  sqq. 

'  The  coincidences  of  verbal  expression  between  the  opening  passage 
of  the  Laced.  Polity  and  those  of  the  Cyropsedia  and  Conviviuni,  can 
leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  former  is  genuine.  Compare  also  ii. 
1.  with  Cyrop.  i.  ii.  2,  3. 
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the  case  of  the  sister  tract  on  Athens,  but  on  no  suf- 
ficient grounds  in  regard  to 

THE  POLITY  OF  LACEDiEMON. 

Polity  of  The  best  evidence  of  the  genuine  character  of  this 
wlT^""'  essay  is  supphed  by  its  own  text.  No  work  in  the 
collection  is  more  broadly  marked  by  the  ordinary 
characteristics  of  Xenophon's  style  ;  by  meagreness  of 
substance  and  partiality  of  judgement;  by  his  pecu- 
liar Laconian  predilections  manifested  in  his  pecu- 
liar manner ;  by  the  discussion  of  military  matters  in 
the  same  technical  forms  familiar  in  the  Cyropjedia 
and  Anabasis.  The  text  consequently  abounds  in 
characteristic  phrases,  recurring  in  others  of  his 
acknowledged  works. ^ 

The  mode  of  commentary  is  that  of  contrast  be- 
tween the  Spartan  institutions  and  those  of  other 
states,  imparting  at  times  a  tone  of  antithetical  man- 

*  See  especially  the  comparison,  common  to  tlie  Hellenica,  of  the  at- 
tack of  a  phalanx  to  that  of  a  war  galley:  De  Rep.  Lac.  xi.  10.; 
Hellen.  vii,  v.  23.  The  only  antient  author  mentioned  as  sceptical,  is 
Demetrius  Magnes,  a  second-rate  grammarian  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  ap. 
Diog.  Laert.  Xen.  57.  His  opinion  can  have  little  weight  against  those 
of  Polybius,  Plutarch,  Longinus,  and  the  general  sense  of  the  classical 
public.  See  Weiske,  de  Auct,  et  Integr.  Lib.  de  Rep.  Lac.  ap.  Schneid. 
torn.  VI.,  and  Sauppe,  Preface  to  the  2nd  edit,  of  Schneider's  text,  torn. 
VI.  p.  XX.  sqq.  The  objections  which  have  been  urged  by  modern  com- 
mentators are  valid  only  against  the  short  section  xiv.,  contrasting  the 
former  purity  of  the  system  with  its  corruption  in  the  days  of  the  es- 
sayist. This,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  is  an  interpolation.  It 
has  no  connexion  either  with  what  precedes  or  with  what  follows,  and 
is  as  completely  out  of  character,  as  it  is  out  of  place  in  the  text.  It 
represents  Xenophon,  not  only  as  expressing  opinions  foreign  to  his 
habits,  but  as  in  broad  contradiction  with  himself;  the  whole  eulogistic 
portion  of  the  tract  bearing  reference  to  the  existing  state  of  things. 
The  single  half  page  which  the  spurious  passage  occupies,  also  contains 
at  least  three  expressions  foreign  to  Xenophontean  usage  :  ap{i6Z,ovTa  (in 
the  sense  of  "  filling  the  office  of  harmost"),  ^pcrffswc  tiTrtTr,  and  'nri^oymv. 
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nerism  to  the  style.^  The  Spartan  code  of  law  and 
social  discipline,  is  indiscriminately  held  up  to  admira- 
tion, as  superior  in  all  respects  to  all  others.  Some 
of  its  more  offensive  features,  such  as  the  Cryptia, 
child-nmrder,  and  more  glaring  atrocities  of  the  Helot 
system,  are  suppressed ;  while  the  legalised  thieving  2, 
adultery  ^,  and  other  unnatural  practices  ^^^  are  placed 
in  the  most  favourable  or  least  odious  light.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  author's  limited  stock  of  materials 
is  not  wantino;  in  method.  He  be<2:ins  with  the  laws 
regarding  the  procreation  of  children  ^,  passes  on  to 
their  education,  from  boyhood  to  youth  and  mature 
age,  and  describes  the  duties  and  occupations  of  those 
different  stages  of  life.  The  only  political  office 
treated  in  any  detail  is  that  of  the  kings  *",  as  spe- 
cially charged  with  the  military  organisation,  which 
engrosses  a  large  share  of  attention.'^  Xenophon  sub- 
scribes to  the  popular  tradition  which  represented 
Lycurgus  as  the  founder  of  the  Spartan  constitution ; 
but  dissents  from  that  tradition,  by  carrying  his  age 
back  to  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.^ 

The  essay  contains  no  specific  data  for  judging 
of  the  time  of  its  composition.  It  is  not  however 
likely  that  Xenophon  should  have  taken  the  interest 
which  it  manifests  in  Spartan  home  politics,  prior  to 
his  settlement  in  Peloponnesus.  Although  therefore 
the  work  has  above  been  ranked,  conjointly  with  the 
sister  essay,  as  the  earliest  specimen  of  this  kind  of 
political  treatise,  the  title  to  priority  as  between  the 
two  is  altogether  in  favour  of 

1  Compare  i.  2,  3.,  ii.  12.,  ill.  1.,  vi.  1.,  vii.  1.,  viii.  2.  '  ii.  G.  sqq. 

3  i.  8.  *  ii.  13.  =■  i.  3. 

^  xiii.,  XV.  ''  xi.,  xii.  *  x.  8. 
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Polity  of 
Athens. 


composi 
tion 


The  whole  tone  of  this  spirited  little  tract  shows 
it  to  have  been  written  at  a  stage  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  when  the  Athenian  arms  had  not  yet  experienced 
any  decisive  reverse.  The  sway  of  the  imperial  De- 
mocracy over  her  dependent  states,  and  her  hold 
on  her  foreign  possessions,  are  represented  as  still 
firm ;  her  revenues  as  undiminished,  her  prosperity 
Date  of  its  Unimpaired.  The  essay  must  therefore  have  been 
composed  before  413  B.C.,  the  year  of  the  Syracusan 
disaster,  which  so  rapidly  changed  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  republic.  To  these  more  general 
arguments  may  be  added  special  points  of  internal 
evidence.  From  Thucydides^  we  learn,  that  in  the 
year  415  B.C.  the  direct  tribute  paid  to  Athens  by 
her  maritime  allies  was  abolished,  and  in  lieu  of  it  a 
transit  duty  of  five  per  cent  was  imposed  on  their 
import  and  export  trade.  In  the  essay  the  tribute 
is  mentioned  as  still  exigible  in  its  previous  form; 
and  is  so  mentioned,  not  incidentally  or  in  a  general 
way,  but  in  the  author's  special  notice  of  the  public 
revenue.^  The  witty  remarks  to  be  quoted  in  the 
sequel,  on  the  colonial  jurisdiction  of  Athens,  also  in- 
dicate a  state  of  things  to  which  the  Syracusan  cata- 
strophe speedily  put  an  end.^ 

2.  The  treatise  is  thus  clearly  entitled  to  rank  as  the 
oldest  recorded  work  in  this  department  of  composi- 
tion. It  possesses  however  still  another  claim  to  ori- 
ginality, as  the  oldest  extant  specimen  of  a  political 
pasquinade.      Under  an  assumed  mask  of  apology. 


A  political 
pasquin- 
ade. 


^  VII.  28.  ^  iii.  5.  :  conf.  2.  ii.  1. 

*  For  other  more  detailed  arguments,  see  Schneider  Proleg.  ad  Libr. 
de  Rep.  Athen.  ;  Roscher,  in  Getting.  Gel.  Anz.  1841,  No.  42.,  and 
in  his  Leben,  &c.,  des  Thucydides,  p.  526.  sqq. 
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which,  though  purposely  made  to  sit  but  loosely,  has 
imposed  on  very  learned  commentators,  the  essay  is 
conceived  tlu'oughout  in  a  lively  and  bitter  tone  of 
sarcasm  against  the  abuses,  real  or  imputed,  of  the 
Athenian  Democracy.  The  plan  of  satirical  treatment 
is  announced  by  the  author  in  the  opening  passage 
here  subjoined : 

"I  cannot  indeed  commend  the  Athenians  for  having,  in  their 
choice  of  a  form  of  government,  preferred  one  in  which  rogues 
fare  better  than  honest  men.  This  much  however  I  will  engage 
to  prove,  tliat  having  once  made  their  selection,  in  those  parts  of 
their  conduct  for  which  they  are  blamed  by  other  Greek  politicianp, 
they  act  consistently,  and  in  the  interest  of  their  own  common- 
wealth." 

The  engagement  here  contracted  he  proceeds  to 
fulfil  in  an  insidious  vein  of  irony,  or  "  persiflage ; " 
with  just  so  much  interspersion  of  practical  remark, 
as  may  help  to  maintain,  in  outward  show,  the  gravity 
in  which  he  pretends  to  conduct  his  argument.  All 
the  more  glaring  iniquities  or  abuses  in  the  working 
of  the  system  are  justified,  as  being  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  abuse  and  ini- 
quity on  which  the  system  was  based.  The  following 
extracts  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  general  spirit  of 
the  text  to  which  they  belong : 

"  Surprise  has  been  expressed  that  in  Athens,  rogues,  paupers, 
and  low  people,  should  be  more  favoured  than  better  men.  But  this 
seems  to  be  required  for  the  support  of  the  Democracy.  It  is  by 
maintaining  and  increasing  the  number  of  these  rogues,  paupers, 
and  low  people,  that  the  Democracy  itself  is  strengthened  and  ex- 
tended. Were  the  body  of  the  people  to  encourage  prosperity  in 
the  wealthy  and  respectable  class,  they  would  be  adding  weight  to 
the  interest  adverse  to  themselves." ' 

"Any  worthless  person  is  entitled  (at  Athens)  to  propose  in 
council  what  he  thinks  best  for  himself  and  those  like  himself.  But, 

'  i.  4.  sq. 
r.  E  4 
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I  hear  some  one  remark  :  Surely  no  such  person  can  be  expected  to 
suggest  anything  beneficial  either  to  himself  or  to  the  public.  The 
Athenians  however  argue,  that  the  ignorance  and  vice  of  such  a 
councillor,  friendly  to  themselves,  is  better  than  the  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  an  honest  man  ill-affected  to  their  interest.  Granting 
that  this  may  not  be  the  best  mode  of  governing  a  state,  it  is  the 
best  mode  of  maintaining  a  Democracy."  ^ 

"  Nowhere  is  so  great  license  permitted  to  slaves  and  aliens, 
as  at  Athens.  You  are  not  allowed  to  strike  a  slave  ;  nor  will  he 
stand  out  of  your  way  in  the  street.  Of  this  I  will  explain  the 
reason.  If  a  freeman  were  permitted  by  law  to  strike  slaves  or 
aliens,  he  would  be  continually  striking  an  Athenian  by  mistake, 
supposing  him  to  be  a  slave.  For  the  Athenian  people  are  no 
better  dressed  than  the  slaves  or  aliens,  nor  in  any  respect  better 
in  appearance."  ^ 

"  The  Democracy  seems  also  open  to  censure,  for  compelling 
its  allies  to  bring  their  law  pleas  for  decision  before  the  Athe- 
nian tribunals.  But  to  this  the  Athenians  reply,  that  the  practice 
is  to  them  a  source  of  many  advantages.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it 
adds  to  their  annual  income  as  judges  and  jurymen  ;  and  besides^ 
they  are  thus  enabled,  sitting  at  home,  without  foreign  armaments, 
to  uphold  their  party  in  those  states,  by  favouring  such  litigants 
as  belong  to  that  party,  and  ruining  by  their  verdicts  those  of  the 
opposite  interest."  ^ 

"  I  have  also  heard  people  complain,  that  it  is  sometimes  impossi- 
ble to  get  business  transacted  at  Athens,  either  before  the  supreme 
or  the  inferior  courts,  although  a  man  should  await  their  plea- 
sure during  a  year.  But  the  only  reason  of  this  is,  that  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  business  to  be  done,  it  is  not  practicable  to  get 
through  it  with  dispatch.  Can  it  be  considered  wonderful,  that 
men,  who,  besides  all  their  legislative  duties,  all  the  affairs  of 
state  foreign  and  domestic  to  which  they  must  attend,  with  all 
the  trouble  of  collecting  tribute  from  their  allies,  have  twice  as 
many  feasts  and  holidays  to  celebrate  as  any  other  Greek  com- 
munity, and  more  law  pleas,  civil  and  criminal,  on  their  hands,  than 
the  whole  remainder  of  the  human  race,  should  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  time  to  transact  ordinary  business  wath  all  and 
sundry?  ...  It  has  indeed  been  said,  that  if  a  man  appears  in 
council  or  court  with  money  in  his  hand,  his  business   will  be 

^  i.  6.  sq.  '^  i.  10.  sq.  '  i.  16. 
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dispatched.  This  I  admit  ;  much  may  be  done  at  Athens  by 
means  of  money ;  and  much  more  might  be  done,  were  more 
people  able  and  willing  to  pay  money.  But  still  I  maintain,  tliat 
even  an  unlimited  supidy  of  money  would  not  enable  the  Atheniuus 
to  get  through  the  amount  of  business  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  perform."  ' 

"I  find  no  fault  with  the  democratic  order  itself,  for  preferring 
a  democratic  government,  every  one  being  entitled  to  look  first  to 
his  own  interest.  But  a  man,  not  of  that  order,  who  selects  as  his 
place  of  abode  a  city  under  democratic  rather  than  one  under  aristo- 
cratic rule,  must  be  actuated  by  some  nefarious  motive  ;  well  know- 
ing, how  much  more  easy  it  is  to  play  the  rogue  without  detection, 
under  the  one  than  the  other  form  of  government."  - 

This  broadly  satirical  tone  is  relieved  by  acute  re- 
marks on  interesting  points  of  national  economy. 
Such  are  tlie  commentaries  on  the  policy,  power,  and 
resources  of  Athens,  in  her  relation  both  to  the  sub- 
ject states  and  the  rival  confederacy,  and  on  the  com- 
parative strength  and  weakness  of  her  naval  and 
military  establishments.^ 

The  title  of  this  treatise  to  rank  as  a  genuine  pro-  Not  a 
duction  of  Xenophon  has  been  questioned  by  modern  l-oXof 
critics,  more  generally,  and  with  better  reason  than  ^^enoiiiion. 
that  of  any  other  in  the   list   of  his  reputed  works. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  their  doitbts  having  here 
been  anticipated   by  the  antients,  whose  notices   of 
this  tract  are  indeed  so  few,  and  of  so  low  a  period, 
as  to  imply  that  it  was  less  read  and  appreciated  by 
the  native  public  than  it  deserved. 

The  first  objection  that  offers  itself,  is  the  date 
of  its  composition.  In  414  B.C.,  the  lowest  that  can 
be  assigned  to  it,  Xenophon  was  but  twenty-one 
years  of  age  ;  and  if,  as  is  probable,  its  composi- 
tion took  place  a  year  or  two  sooner,  tlie  improba- 

'   iii.  1.  sqq.  '  ii.  20.  '  ii.  1.  sqq.  11.  sqq. 
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bility  of  his  having  commenced  authorship  so  early 
and  in  so  spirited  a  manner,  would  be  the  greater. 
This  difficulty,  if  it  stood  alone,  might  not  per- 
haps be  insuperable.  The  tone  of  the  essay,  in  its 
lively  familiarity,  effervescing  at  times  into  petu- 
lance, with  a  certain  quaint  tendency  to  egotisti- 
cal prosopopoeia  \  savours  perhaps  more  of  juvenile 
license  than  of  mature  taste  and  practice  in  compo- 
sition. It  were  nothing  incredible  that  a  clever 
young  Athenian  Aristocrat  should,  even  at  so  early 
an  age,  have  thrown  together,  in  this  form,  his 
thoughts  on  the  ultrademocracy  of  his  native  city. 
There  is  more  in  the  general  style  of  the  work,  and 
in  the  order  of  talent  which  it  displays,  than  in  its 
age,  to  disconnect  it  with  Xenophon.  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  discover  in  any  one  of  his  ascertained  pro- 
ductions, a  continuous  text  of  equal  length,  distin- 
guished by  a  similar  combination  of  subtle  thought, 
caustic  argument,  and  concise  expression.  The  vein 
of  satire  here  also  differs  widely  from  the  "  frigid  hu- 
"  mour"  of  the  Cyropasdia,  or  the  licentious  pleasantry 
of  the  Symposium.  If  Xenophon  is  the  author  we 
must  assume,  as  in  the  case  of  his  hero  Cyrus,  that 
the  stock  of  genuine  wit  with  which  nature  had  en- 
dowed him,  had  been  so  largely  drawn  upon  in  early 
youth,  as  to  leave  little  more  than  the  dregs  to  savour 
the  eloquence  of  his  maturer  years. 

As  the  circulation  in  Athens  of  such  a  libel  on  her 
government,  either  at  the  time  when  it  was  written, 

^  I.  11.,  il.  11,  12.  The  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  familiar  ex- 
clamation 0Epf  Si)  (iii.  5.  7.)  which  occurs  in  this  tract  alone  of  the  col- 
lection ;  also  to  the  expression  '6(ra  'irt}  (iii.  4.)  used  thrice  in  the  sense  of 
iicd<TTov  trove ;  and  to  that  of  \e\t]9a(n  fiavOavovnc  (i.  19.),  where  the 
vevh XavOdvio  seems  to  be  used  in  a  purely  "subjective"  sense  peculiar 
to  this  passage. 
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or  during  any  period  of  Athenian  independence, 
would  have  entailed  on  its  author  the  penalty  of 
death  or  banishment,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was 
either  a  foreigner  or  an  exile ;  and  his  mode  of  ex- 
pressing himself  is  that  of  a  person  writing  beyond 
the  limits  of  Attica.  This  forms  another  bar  to  Xe- 
nophon's  claim  to  be  that  person ;  the  suspension  of 
friendly  relations  between  himself  and  his  native  re- 
public being  of  long  posterior  date.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  he  could  have  written  the  passage  ^  in  whicli  it 
is  said,  that  "  Athenian  citizens  were  never  lampooned 
"  on  the  stage,  unless  distinguished  either  for  rank 
"  or  wealth,  or  by  their  meddling  and  factious  op- 
"  position  to  popular  rights;"  Socrates  having  been 
lampooned  by  Aristophanes  in  B.C.  423,  and  by  other 
contemporary  comedians,  long  before  Xenophon  could 
have  commenced  authorship.^ 

IIIERO,  OR  THE  TYRANT. 

3.  In  the  historical  romance  of  the  Cyropajdia,  Hiero, 
Xenophon  has  developed  his  theory  of  a  perfect  system  tyrant. 
of  monarchy.  In  the  Laceda3monian  Polity,  he  has 
illustrated  what  he  considered  the  best  form  of  a 
mixed  monarchal  and  aristocratical  constitution.  In 
the  "  Iliero  "  he  treats  of  that  spurious  species  of  mo- 
narchy called  by  the  Greeks  a  "  Tyranny,"  or  in  other 

»  ii.  18. 

■  Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Socrat.  28.  The  evidence  as  to  the  precise  year 
in  ■which'the  tract  may  have  been  written,  derivable  from  the  allusions 
in  its  text  to  the  Attic  comedy,  have  been  discussed  by  Schneider  (ad  ii. 
18.  and  Proleg.  p.  93.),  Roscher  (op.  sup.  cit.  p.  531.),  and  Boeckh 
(Staatsh.  dcr  Ath.  vol.  i.  p.  434.  ■2nd  ed.).  Boeckh  conjectures  Critias 
to  have  been  the  author ;  but  the  playful  humour  of  the  tract  seems  even 
less  in  keeping  with  the  genius  of  that  gloomy  tyrant,  thiui  of  Xenophon. 
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words,  a  Despotism,  founded  on  the  overthrow  of  con- 
stitutional government.  There  is  however  this  differ- 
ence between  the  Hiero  and  those  other  compositions, 
that  its  tendency  is  not  properly  political,  but  ethic. 
It  examines  neither  the  modes  in  which  a  tyranny 
may  originate,  nor  the  policy  by  which  the  constitu- 
tional party  may  best  counteract  the  despot's  schemes, 
or  undermine  the  tyrannical  government  in  its  turn. 
The  argument  is  mainly  directed  against  the  vulgar 
opinion,  that  the  possession  of  tyrannical  power,  with 
its  unlimited  sources  of  personal  gratification,  is  ne- 
cessarily a  source  of  happiness,  or  the  tyrant  a  happier 
man  than  the  private  citizen.  It  is  urged  that  the 
disquietudes  inseparable  from  his  dignity,  disqualify 
him  for  the  same  enjoyment  of  life  which  is  common 
to  other  men.  The  greater  part  of  the  treatise  is,  in 
fact,  a  commentary  on  the  familiar  anecdote  of  the 
sword  of  Damocles.  A  relief  is  afforded  at  the  close, 
to  the  general  gloom  of  the  picture,  by  the  admission, 
that  an  enlightened  tyrant,  who  studies  to  promote 
the  good  of  his  people,  may  himself  enjoy  a  share  of 
that  happiness,  which  a  generous-minded  man  ex- 
periences in  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  others. 

The  treatise  is  shaped  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Simonides  the  lyric  poet,  and  Hiero  tyrant  of 
Syracuse.  The  popular  view  is  advocated  by  Simo- 
nides, who  recapitulates  most  of  the  popular  reasons 
why  a  tyrant  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  happiest  of  men. 
Hiero  in  reply  puts  forth,  in  formidable  array  and 
with  the  greater  force,  speaking  as  he  does  from  ex- 
perience, the  reasons  why  a  tyrant  is  of  all  men  the 
most  unhappy.  He  maintains,  that  even  the  un- 
limited power  to  gratify  desire,  which  on  first  view 
may  appear  a  blessing,  tends,  like  the  excess  of  grati- 
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fication,to  produce  the  satiety  wliieli  mars  enjoyment'; 
that  no  man  can  be  happy  who  lives  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  alarm,  and  that  such  is  the  lot  of  every  tyrant. 
His  power  being  founded  on  injustice,  he  must  be 
an  object  of  hatred  to  all  virtuous  men ;  every  man 
is  justified  in  putting  him  to  death,  and  every  good 
citizen  ready  to  take  his  life,  where  it  can  be  done 
witliout  risk  to  his  own.  It  follows  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  best  citizens  must  be  his  ruling  policy ; 
that  his  only  protectors  are  his  paid  guards,  and 
those  whom  he  can  induce  by  like  mercenary  means 
to  espouse  his  interests-;  and  the  funds  for  these 
purposes  being  raised  by  extortion  from  the  com- 
munity, the  bitterness  of  their  hostility  is  propor- 
tionally increased ;  that  a  tyrant  is  a  slave  in  many 
things  where  the  private  man  is  free  ;  he  can  neither  in 
his  own  country,  with  safety  to  his  person,  freely  pass 
from  place  to  place  in  pursuit  of  business  or  pleasure, 
nor  freely  visit  other  countries  with  safety  to  his  go- 
vernment at  home.^  His  house  is  to  him  like  a  be- 
sieged camp  ^,  perpetually  on  tlie  alarm  against  the 
open  assaults  or  secret  intrigues  of  enemies.  In 
proof  of  the  fatal  influence  of  tyrannical  power  on 
the  tenderest  ties  of  natural  affection,  he  points  to  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  tyrants  have  slain  their  own 
sons,  or  have  themselves  been  slain  by  their  children, 
their  wives,  their  brothers,  or  the  friends  in  whom  they 
chiefly  trusted.^ 

To  these  and  other  such  arguments  Simonides  re- 
plies by  the  very  natural  question :  "  Why  then  does 
"  he  not  abdicate  a  dignity  which  has  proved  to  him 
"  a  source  of  misery  ?  "  ^       The  answer  is,  that  tlie 
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impossibility  of  taking  this  step,  unless  at  the  risk  of 
self-destruction,  is  one  of  the  greatest  hardships  to 
which  the  tyrant  is  subjected  ;  that  if  once  denuded  of 
his  power,  the  vengeance  of  those  whom  he  had  op- 
pressed, or  whose  friends  he  had  put  to  death,  would 
speedily  overtake  him. 

The  remainder  of  the  argument  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  Simonides,  who  maintains,  and  with  good  effect, 
that  it  is  quite  possible,  in  spite  of  all  that  Hiero  has 
said,  for  an  enlightened  tyrant,  by  a  wise  and  philan- 
thropic exercise  of  his  power,  to  be  both  a  powerful 
and  a  popular  ruler.-^ 

This  dialogue  is  among  the  most  pleasing  of  Xe- 
nophon's  didactic  compositions.  The  characters  are 
well  preserved,  and  the  argument  well  conducted. 
The  apologetic  side  of  the  question  has  been  appro- 
priately allotted  to  Simonides,  whose  fine  genius  and 
amiable  qualities  secured  him  favour  at  the  courts  of 
the  Greek  princes  who  form  the  subject  of  the  dia- 
logue, and  many  of  whom  were  distinguished  patrons 
of  literature.  Several  of  those  whose  confidence  he 
enjoyed,  might  also  have  been  cited  as  illustrating  by 
their  characters  the  latter  part  of  his  own  argument. 
On  others  he  is  recorded,  in  more  strictly  historical 
accounts,  to  have  exercised  the  beneficial  influence 
which  he  is  here  endeavouring,  with  doubtful  success, 
to  establish  over  Hiero.  The  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion has  with  equal  propriety  been  assigned  to  Hiero ; 
who,  as  neither  the  best  nor  the  worst  of  his  class, 
is  without  inconsistency  made  to  condemn  the  course 
of  life  in  which,  on  the  Macchiavellian  grounds  alleged, 
he  yet  feels  constrained  to  persevere. 
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ON  THE  REVENUES  OF  ATHENS. 

4.  In  this  patriotic  tract,  Xenoplion  recommends  onti.e 
certain  reforms  in  the  financial  system  of  Athens,  and  ofTthens. 
in  connexion  with  them,  other  beneficial  changes  in 
her  policy.  During  the  flourishing  age  of  the  re-  Causes  of 
public,  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  had  been  trained  cuZ. 
to  habits  of  idleness.^  I'hey  lived  at  the  expense  of 
the  state,  or  rather  of  those  tributary  allies,  by  whom 
the  charges  of  the  state  were  then  almost  entirely 
borne  ;  partly  on  the  fees  paid  for  the  performance  real 
or  nominal  of  civic  duties,  partly  on  the  sums  distri- 
buted to  each  citizen,  ostensibly  as  entrance  money  to 
places  of  public  entertainment.  This  abuse  once 
authorised,  came  to  be  recognised  as  an  indefeasible 
right.  It  entailed  consequently  in  after  times,  when 
the  disasters  of  the  republic  had  dried  up  her  foreign 
sources  of  supply,  an  oppressive  burthen  on  her  ordi- 
nary revenue,  and  on  the  upper  class  of  citizens,  by 
whom  the  deficit  of  that  revenue  required  to  be  made 
good.  In  his  proposed  scheme  of  refonn,  Xenophon  Reforms 
does  not  venture  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  by  with-  ^"ss«ted. 
holding,  or  seriously  curtailing,  the  wages  of  idleness. 
He  is  content  with  pointing  out  the  modes  in  which 
the  internal  resources  of  the  republic,  if  skilfully  de- 
veloped, might  be  made  to  suffice  for  her  expenditure, 
without  the  imposition  of  burthensome  taxes,  either 
on  her  provinces  or  her  own  citizens.  He  dwells^  on 
the  abundance  of  her  natural  2:)roductions,  especially 
her  mineral  wealth,  and  her  advantages  as  an  empo- 
rium of  trade,  in  respect  to  geographical  position  and 
otherwise.  He  suggests  measures  for  increasing  the 
number  and  improving  the  condition  of  the  "  MetcEci," 
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or  resident  foreigners,  of  whom  chiefly  consisted  the 
free  portion  of  the  labouring  class,  and  who  were  also 
the  chief  or  only  regular  tax-payers.      He  would  ex- 
tend their  right  of  holding  property,  with  their  other 
municipal  franchises ;  would  relieve  them  from  their 
present  obligation  to  serve  as  soldiers,  and  restrict  that 
duty  to  the  citizens.^     He  would  promote  commerce, 
and  augment  the  customs  duties,  by  holding  out  greater 
inducement  to  foreign  ships  to  frequent  the  ports  of 
Athens,  by   a   more   honourable  treatment  of  mer- 
chants, by  enlarging  the  public  marts  and  warehouses, 
and  otherwise  facilitating  the  transaction  of  mercantile 
business.^     He  further  suggests  that  the  government 
should  itself  undertake  commercial  enterprise  ;  partly 
with  the  public  funds,  partly  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions from  the  citizens,  who  should  share  in  the  profits 
as  a  dividend  on  their  investments.^      It  is  however 
to  the  Laurian  silver  mines  that  he  more  especially 
directs  attention,  as  calculated,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, to  prove  the  most  fertile  source  of  national 
income.      He  gives  some  interesting  details  of  the 
early  history  of  these  works,  and  argues  from  the 
great  profits   realised   by  private    speculators,  even 
under  the  present  imperfect  system,  how  much  might 
be  done  by  an  improved  mode  of  development,  under 
the  direction  of  the  state.     He  urges  therefore  on  the 
government  the  expediency  of  taking  the  management 
into  their  own  hands,  on  a  principle  similar  to  that 
proposed  for  their  commercial  navy,  of  admitting  pri- 
vate adventurers  to  a  share  in  the  capital  stock  and 
its  returns.* 

After  combating  objections^  whicli,  he  anticipated, 
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might  be  urged  against  his  views,  he  dwells  on  tlie 
importance  of  a  durable  peace,  and  hence  of  a  peace- 
ful policy,  to  the  success  of  every  measure  of  national 
improvement.^  He  refutes  the  doctrine  that  a  hal/itual 
state  of  warfare  was  necessary  to  uphold,  either  the 
patriotic  feeling  or  the  military  energies  of  a  nation, 
or  in  any  other  respect  conducive  to  national  pros- 
perity; and  concludes  with  a  pious  injunction  to  his 
fellow-citizens,  before  acting  on  his  advice,  to  test  its 
value,  by  an  appeal  to  the  Dodonasan  and  Delphic 
oracles,  and  to  be  guided  by  their  decrees  in  the  adop- 
tion or  rejection  of  his  plans.- 

This  tract,  composed  about  354  b.c.\  has  been  as- 
sumed on  plausible  grounds  to  have  been  addressed 
to  Eubulus  of  Anaphlystus,  the  Attic   statesman   to 
whom  Xenophon  is  reported  to  owe  his  recall  from 
banishment  ^,  and  who  was  then  in  active  management 
of  the  Athenian  finances.     Although  written  towards 
the  close  of  the  author's  long  life,  it  shows  no  symp- 
toms of  old  age  or  impaired  faculties.      The  tone  of 
the  work  is  in  all   respects  creditable  to  tlie  writer, 
indicating  a  spirit  not  only  of  reconciliation  wltli  his 
native  country,  but  of  affectionate  interest  in  her  wel- 
fare. His  views  are  distinctly  explained  and  modestly 
asserted.     Few  of  them  are  much  in  accordance  with 
modern  principles  of  political  economy ;  some  palpably 
fallacious.     But  the  spirit  at  least  in  which  they  are 
conceived  is  rational ;  and  many  of  his  suggestions, 
if  honestly   carried   into  efi^ect,  might    have  helj^ed 
to  promote  industrious  habits,  and  freshen  uj)   the 
languor  and  decay  of   Athenian  financial  and  com- 
mercial policy. 

1  V.  *  vl.  »  Supra,  p.  182. 
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THE   AGESILAUS. 

The  5.  In  this  treatise,  the  notices  of  Agesilaus  con- 

Agesiaus.  ^j^j^g(j  [^  ^|^g  Hellcnica,  have  been  digested  into  a 
separate  memoir,  with  supplementary  remarks  on  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  not  comprised  within  the  period 
of  which  the  Hellenica  treats.  Although  a  biographical 
work,  it  is  not  a  Biography.  It  gives  not  even  an  out- 
line of  its  hero's  entire  life;  no  account  of  the  forty  years 
of  it  preceding  his  accession  to  the  Spartan  throne ; 
none  of  his  death,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  died  before 
the  memoir  was  composed.  The  first  half  of  the 
text  is  historical,  containing  an  abridged  description 
of  such  of  his  acts  or  undertakings,  as  conduced  to 
his  honour ;  everything  of  an  opposite  tendency  being 
omitted.  This  part  consists  in  a  great  measure  of 
passages  common  to  the  Hellenica.  The  other  half 
is  an  encomiastic  commentary  on  what  precedes.  The 
work  may  be  defined  as  the  concentrated  essence  of 
Xenophon's  morbid  veneration  for  his  model  Spartan 
warrior.  The  modes  in  which  this  weakness  is  exem- 
plified in  the  Hellenica  and  in  the  Agesilaus,  are  so 
much  the  same,  as  to  render  what  has  been  said  regard- 
ing it  in  treating  of  the  one  work,  equally  applicable  to 
the  other.  The  few  remarks  here  subjoined  will  be 
directed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  proofs  which  that 
sameness  supplies,  that  the  Agesilaus  is  a  genuine 
work  of  Xenophon ;  its  title  to  that  honour  having 
been  questioned  by  modern  critics. 
A  genuine  It  is  uot  probablc,  iu  the  first  place,  that  any 
x!;'nophon.  otlicr  wHtcr  of  the  same  age  as  Xenophon,  or  of 
any  other  age,  should  have  carried  his  admiration 
for  this  particular  Spartan  king,  to  the  same  idola- 
trous extent  as  that  of  Xenophon  has  been  carried. 
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Still  less  probable  is  it,  that  if  possessed  by  this 
monomania,  he  should  also  have  given  expression 
to  it  in  modes  so  curiously  identical  with  tliose  re- 
sorted to  by  the  rival  panegyrist;  modes,  in  them- 
selves so  subtle  and  peculiar,  as  to  indicate  a  certain 
idiosyncrasy  of  thought  and  character,  not  likely  to 
fall  to  the  lot  of  more  than  a  single  philo-Laconian 
man  of  letters.  It  is  improbable,  thirdly,  that  if 
qualified  so  well  to  imitate  the  style  and  method  of 
Xenophon,  he  should  have  marred  the  originality  of 
his  own  production,  by  composing  it  to  the  extent  of 
one  fourth,  of  passages  pirated  from  the  Hellenica. 
That  this  plagiarism  should  have  been  adduced,  as  it 
has  been,  in  proof  of  non-Xenophontean  origin,  seems 
a  reversal  of  the  just  order  of  reasoning.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  what  advantage  *  different  author  could 
have  derived  from  such  a  course.  But  it  was  quite 
in  the  spirit  of  Greek  classical  literature,  for  the  same 
author,  in  undertaking  a  separate  Biography  of  one 
whose  acts  he  had  already  recorded  in  a  general  his- 
tory of  his  time,  to  avail  himself,  when  describing  the 
same  events,  of  the  same  once  well-digested  set  of 
passages.  Those  passages,  it  will  also  be  observed, 
are  rarely  reproduced  to  the  letter :  and  the  modifi- 
cations wliicli  they  have  undergone,  are  not  onlv  in 
pure  Xenophontean  style,  but  in  not  a  few  instances 
are  improvements  on  the  text  of  the  Hellenica ;  indi- 
cating a  revisal  by  the  original  author,  rather  than  the 
tampering  of  a  plagiarist.^ 

The  best  proof  that  the  Xenophon  of  the  Hellenica  Paraiid  of 
and  the  Xenophon  of   the  Agesilaus  are   the    same  nicaand"^ 
person,  is  the  correspondence  of  the  manner  in  which,  *'""'  ■^""'' 


laus: 
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by  each,  the  merits  of  the  common   subject    of  en- 
comium are  exafjo-eratecl,  and   the   counterclaims  of 
rivals  in  celebrity  depreciated,  or  kept  out  of  view, 
in  partial-    lu  cach  may  be  observed,  where  the  less  honourable 
*''**'  portions  of  the  hero's  history  are  under  treatment, 

the  same  systematic  concealment  of  his  errors,  and  the 
same  cunnino;  method  of  divertin";  attention  from  such 
uncongenial  topics,  by  lavish  commendation  of  trivial 
merits,  or  elaborate  justification  of  his  conduct  from 
in  imaginary  censures.      For  the  actual  suppression  of 

sujipres-  (discreditable  matter,  the  Hellenica  afforded,  in  one 
respect,  less  favourable  opportunities  than  the  Age- 
silaus.  In  a  historical  work  in  the  proper  sense, 
it  was  more  or  less  indispensable  that  events  of 
great  notoriety,  whether  creditable  or  otherwise  to 
particular  individuals,  should  be  mentioned,  what- 
ever partial  colouring  might  be  spread  over  them. 
But  in  a  biographical  commentary,  the  writer  was 
free  to  mention  or  omit  at  discretion.  Of  this  free- 
dom the  author  of  the  Agesilaus  has  largely  availed 
himself.  Not  a  single  fact  in  any  way  compro- 
mising his  hero's  character  is  noticed.  The  seizure 
of  the  Cadmea,  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Antal- 
cidas,  the  sanction  of  which  act  by  Agesilaus  is  the 
worst  blot  on  his  character,  could  not  be  suppressed 
by  the  Historian.  It  has  been  carefully  suppressed 
in  mis-  by  the  Biographer.  In  noticing  the  changes  in  the 
tfon"'^"*^'  fortune  of  Sparta  during  the  period  subsequent  to  that 
peace,  he  leaps  at  once  over  her  principal  misdeeds  to 
an  event  whicli,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Xenophontean 
misrepresentation,  he  calls ^  "  the  slaughter  of  the 
"  LacedaBmonians  by  their  adversaries  in  Thebes." 
None  but  a  reader  intimately  conversant  with  Xe- 
nophon's  historical   method,  would  ever  guess  that 

1  ii.  22. 
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what  is  here  meant,  is  the  recovery  by  the  Thcbans  of 
their  citadel,  from  the  perfidious  Spartan  band,wlio  liad 
seized  it  in  defiance  of  the  faith  of  treaties.   The  sequel 
of  the  same  context  is  another  example  of  Xenophon's 
mode  of  masking  the  real  delinquencies  of  Agesilaus, 
by  vindicating  him  from  imaginary  imputations.      Tn 
the  llellenica  the  seizure  of  the  Cadmea  is  described  ', 
in  several  characteristic  passages,  both  as  the  primary 
source  of   Sparta's  calamities,  and  as   having  been 
sanctioned  by  Agesilaus,  against  the  better  feeling  of 
his  countrymen.      In  the  Agesilaus,  as  already  said, 
there  is  no  allusion  to  this  matter.      But  in  noticin£r 
the   ensuing  military  disasters  at  Leuctra  and   else- 
where, the  Biographer  strenuously  vindicates  his  hero 
from   all    responsibility  in    regard   to  them.      "  Xo 
"  man,"  it  is  said,  "  would  venture  to  assert,  that  they 
"  took  place  under  his  leadership."  ^     This  passage, 
in  the  strict  connexion  of  the  text,  means  simply  that 
Agesilaus  was  not  in  command  of  the  Spartan  forces 
defeated  on  those  occasions ;  but  its  ambiguous  lati- 
tude  of  expression  is   plainly  calculated  to  be  mis- 
understood by  the  general  reader,  as  exculpating  him 
from  having  been  in  any  respect  instrumental  to  the 
national  misfortunes.     The  Biographer  has  here  also 
suppressed  another  fact  discreditable  to  his  hero,  which 
the  Historian  has  felt  himself  constrained  to  mention ; 
the   refusal  of  Agesilaus,  on   unworthy  pretexts,  to 
take  tlie  command  of  the  national  army,  in  those  same 
disastrous  wars   in    which,  l)y  his   own   impolicy,    liis 
country  had  been  involved.'^     This  silence  regarding 
the  affair  of  the  Cadmea,  and  other  discreditable  trans- 
actions recorded  in  the  llellenica,  such  as  the  reprieve 

»  See  above,  p.  309.  sqr[.  ^  V\.  23.  »  Sec  above,  p.  309. 
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of  Spboclrias,  and  the  coercion  of  Phlius  and  Mantinea, 
enables  the  Biographer,  without  incurring  the  charge 
of  self-contradiction,  to  enumerate  among  the  other 
admirable  qualities  of  Agesilaus,  his  scrupulous  good 
faith  and  pious  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  treaties.^ 

The  care  with  which  the  Historian  evades  allusion 
to  rivals  whose  deeds  tended  to  eclipse  those  of  his 
favourite,  has  been  more  than  emulated  by  the  Bio- 
grapher.    We  hear  something  of  Pharnabazus,  Tissa- 
phernes,  and  other  minor  opponents  of  Agesilaus.    But 
the  names  of  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  so  rarely 
introduced  in  the  Hellenica,  are  altogether  excluded 
from  the    Agesilaus.      The  invasion  of  the  Spartan 
territory  is  referred  to,  and  with  all  justice,  as  a  crisis 
in  which  the  patriotism  and  military  virtue  of  the 
Spartan  king  shone  conspicuous.     But  the  terms  in 
which  the  invasion  itself  is  described,  are  so  framed 
as  to  deprive  its  leaders  of  all  merit  in  the  matter. 
"  When  Laconia,"  it  is  said,  "  was  invaded  by  the  Ar- 
"cadians,  Argives,  Eleans,  and  Boeotians,"  &c.^    Who, 
not  previously  cognisant  of  Xenophon's  method  of 
misrepresentation,  could  suppose  that  this  expedition, 
in  which  the  Bceotians  are  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
wake  of  three  or  four  other  second-rate  powers,  was 
the  triumphal  march  of  Epaminondas  at  the  head  of 
his  anti-Spartan  confederacy,  from  the  field  of  Leuctra 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas  ?     Where,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fortune  of  war  was  reversed,  as  at  Corinth 
and  Coronea,  and  the  subject  on  hand  was  the  triumph 
of  Agesilaus   over  an  army  of  which  "  the  Thebans," 
those  special  objects  of  his  hatred,  formed  part,  their 
share  in  the  defeat  is  readily  conceded.^ 

Other  more  pleasing  evidence  that  the  Biographer 

^  iii.  2.  sq.  «  ii.  24.  3  ii,  9.  sqq. 
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■was  a  contemporary  and  personal  friend  of  Agesilaus, 
are  tlie  passages  allusive  to  his  death,  as  to  a  recent 
event  of  deep  interest  to  the  writer  ;  passages  con- 
ceived in  a  tone  of  genuine  feeling,  which  seems  to 
vouch  both  for  their  authenticity  and  their  sincerity/ 

The  most  plausible  argument  on  tlie  sceptical  side, 
is  founded  on  the  rhetorical  tone  of  the  concluding 
chapter,  which,  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  is  little 
in  keeping  with  Xenophon's  ordinary  style.  The 
genuine  character  of  passages  must  liowevcr  in  such 
cases  be  tested,  not  by  comparison  with  an  author's 
ordinary  style,  but  with  other  portions  of  his  works 
which  are  equally  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  It 
is  certain  that  Xenophon's  language,  commonly  so 
easy  and  natural,  is  apt  to  become  rhetorically  sen- 
tentious, to  an  almost  Thucydidean  extent,  on  occa- 
sions where  he  is  ambitious,  as  here,  of  imparting 
emphatic  point  to  his  descriptions  of  character.  The 
same  antithetical  tone  is  observable  in  other  parallel 
texts  :  in  the  Anabasis  for  example,  in  the  character- 
istics of  the  slain  generals,  especially  of  ^lenon.-  The 
only  difference  between  the  cases  seems  to  be,  that  in 
this  concluding  summary  of  Xenophon's  favourite 
hero's  excellences,  the  effort  is  greater  and  more  pro- 
longed, in  proportion  to  the  writer's  greater  enthu- 
siasm for  his  subject.^ 

This  tract  was  probably  written  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Agesilaus,  to  which  it  alludes,  and  which 
took  place  in  oGO  b.  c. 

1  X.  3.,  xi.  15.  sqq.  '  ".  vi.  21. 

'  For  other  coincidences  of  style,  between  the  Ajxe^ihuis  and  the 
ascertained  works  of  Xcnophon,  tending  to  cstablisli  community  of 
authorship,  compare  Ages.  v.  G.,  with  Anab.  ii.  vi.  28. ;  Ages.  ii.  7.,  with 
Cyrop.  VII.  i.  2.,  vi.  iv.  1. ;  Ages.  v.  0.  in  fine,  with  Mcmorab.  i.  i.  11.; 
Ages.  vi.  4  ,  with  Cyrop.  vii.  i.  30. 
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THE    IVIEMORABILIA    OF   SOCRATES. 

6.  This  composition  bears  to  the  entire  life  of 
Socrates  a  relation  similar  to  that  which  the  Agesi- 
laus  bears  to  the  life  of  its  hero.  Both  are  biogra- 
phical works,  but  neither  of  them  is  a  Biography  ; 
such  historical  notices  as  each  contains  of  the  person 
celebrated,  being  but  ancillary  to  the  more  immediate 
object  of  illustrating  his  character. 

As  the  most  effectual  mode  of  achieving  his  object, 
Xenophon  opens  his  series  of  commentaries,  not  with 
the  birth,  youth,  or  manhood  of  his  friend  and  master, 
but  with  his  death,  as  being,  in  truth,  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  part  of  his  history.  He  be- 
gins by  expressing  wonder,  how  the  Athenians  could 
ever  have  been  persuaded  by  the  enemies  of  Socrates,  to 
condemn  him  on  charges  so  futile  as  those  contained 
in  his  indictment,   the  heads  of  which  he  subjoins : 

I.  That  he  disavowed  the  gods  whom  the  state  ac- 
knowledged, and  introduced  other  gods  in  their  stead. 

II.  That  he  had  corrupted  the  morals  of  the  Athenian 
youth. 

On  the  first  he  remarks,  that  its  falsehood  was 
evinced  by  the  philosopher's  habitual  performance  of 
sacrifice  to  the  national  deities,  both  on  the  public 
altars  and  in  his  own  dwelling.^  He  refutes  the  alle- 
Sfation  that  the  divine  warnino-s  Avith  which  Socrates 
professed  to  be  favoured,  were  at  variance  with  the 
national  faith,  or  diff*ered  in  any  essential  degree 
from  those  which  other  pious  men  were  in  the  habit 
of  drawing  from  omens,  dreams,  or  similar  manifes- 
tations. He  maintains  that  the  philosopher's  doctrine 
on  this  point  evinced  his   reverence  for  the  gods  in 

1  1.  i.  2. 
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two  ways.  While  he  condemned  any  recourse  to 
the  arts  of  divination  in  the  daily  affairs  of  life,  as 
superfluous  and  disrespectful  to  the  deity,  who  by  en- 
dowin<T  men  with  reason  liad  enabled  them  in  such 
cases  to  judge  for  themselves,  he  both  enjoined  and 
observed  the  duty  of  calling  to  aid  the  divine  counsel 
in  greater  emergencies.^  The  other  cliarge  of  at- 
tempting to  corrupt  the  morals  of  youth,  is  met  by  a 
reference  to  the  purity  of  his  own  life,  and  the  ab- 
surdity of  supposing  that  one,  himself  of  unblem- 
ished habits,  should  endeavour  to  seduce  others  into 
vicious  courses.-  lie  repudiates  the  fallacious  argu- 
ment of  his  master's  accusers,  that  a  school  which 
produced  such  disloyal  citizens  as  Alcibiades  and 
Critias,  must  itself  have  been  a  seminary  of  mis- 
chievous doctrines.  He  uro-es  as  a  counter-aro-u- 
ment,  the  many  other  excellent  characters  trained 
in  the  same  school ;  and  shows,  by  interesting  notices 
of  those  two  men,  that  their  lives  had  at  least  been 
kept  in  wholesome  restraint  while  under  the  Philo- 
sopher's tuition,  and  that  their  evil  qualities  were 
first  developed  under  the  evil  influence  to  which 
they  were  afterwards  exposed.^ 

His  vindication  of  his  master  from  these  calum- 
nious charges  is  followed  by  a  conmientary  on  the 
real  excellence  of  his  cliaracter*,  his  piety,  virtue,  wis- 
dom, patriotism.  His  philosophic  doctrines,  his  habits 
of  thought,  and  of  social  intercourse,  are  illustrated 
by  reports  of  those  dialogues  with  his  disciples  and 
friends,  through  which  he  was  accustomed  to  convey 
his  instructions.  The  subjects  treated  in  these  dis- 
courses are  numerous  and  varied,  extending  from  the 

*  I.  i.  4.  si[([.  '  I.  ii.  1.  p'l'l. 
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more  important  obligations  of  life,  moral,  political, 
and  religious,  to  its  ordinary  arts  and  occupations. 
Among  those  who  take  part  are  found,  accordingly, 
besides  his  own  disciples  and  friends,  men  of  all 
classes ;  military  officers,  sculptors,  painters,  and 
artificers  of  humbler  rank.^  The  treatise  concludes 
with  a  few  brief  notices  of  the  last  hours  of  his 
life.^  It  contains  no  detailed  account  of  his  trial, 
or  the  line  of  defence  which  he  adopted.  Its  general 
composition,  while  in  substance,  as  usual  with  Xeno- 
phon,  meagre  and  superficial,  is  not  deficient  in  order 
and  narrative  connexion. 
Character         It  is  iiot  our  intcntiou  here  to  embark  on  the  wider 

of  Socrates  .  .  i-ii  i 

range  ot  speculative  discussion,  for  which  the  moral 
and  intellectual  character  of  Socrates  has  furnished 
material.  The  subject  is  one,  the  detailed  treatment 
of  which,  in  so  far  as  properly  within  the  scope  of 
this  history,  belongs  to  another  place.  Our  present 
object  is  to  consider,  not  so  much  what  Socrates 
really  was,  as  what  Xenophon  has  represented  him 
to  be. 

In  any  attempt  to  form,  by  reference  to  the  two 
standard  sources  of  authentic  information,  the  texts 
of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  a  correct  estimate  of  their 
master's  character,  we  are  met  at  the  outset  by  a 
broad,  and  to  all  appearance  irreconcilable  dis- 
crepancy between  those  authorities,  on  a  point  of 
as  con-  fundamental  importance.  Xenophon  describes  So- 
Xunophon  crates  as  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  simplicity  of 
manners,  of  sound  judgement  and  competent  ac- 
quirements, who  devoted  his  time  to  inculcating  the 
moral  and  social  duties,  in  homely,  but  ingenious 
forms  of  instruction  ;  but  who  condemned  the  higher 

^  I.  vi.  sqq.,  ii. — iv.  *  iv.  viii. 
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branches  of  learning,  and  all  speculative  pliilosopliy, 
as  unprofitable,  or  even  niiscbievous  pursuits.  IMato  and  by 
represents  him,  not  only  as  distinguished  by  the  ^''"°' 
same  purity  of  life,  but  as  a  sage,  whose  comprehen- 
sive genius  embraced,  or  appreciated  all  science,  from 
the  sublimest  mysteries  of  natural  religion  or  ideal 
metaphysics,  to  those  practical  objects  and  occupa- 
tions, which  with  Xenophon  constitute  his  sole  or 
chief  ran2:e  of  instruction. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Socrates  of  Xenoplion 
carried  his  disapproval  of  those  studies  and  specu- 
lations, in  which  Plato  represents  his  Socrates  as 
habitually  engaged,  appears  from  the  following  pas- 
saire  of  the  Memorabilia  : 


o 

7.  "  lie  recommended  the  study  of  geometry,  in  so  far  as  neces-    His  ranpe 

of  scifiitilie 
instruction. 


sary  for  the  measurement  and   division  of  hind,  which  amount   of   .    ■''*^""'*' '" 


knowledge  might  easily  be  acquired  by  observation  and  practice. 
But  he  discouraged  the  more  difficult  branches  of  the  science,  al- 
tliough  not  himself  unversed  in  them,  as  of  no  practical  value,  and 
their  cultivation  as  an  obstruction  to  other  more  useful  pursuits.  He 
approved  of  such  an  amount  of  astronomical  knowledge,  as  would 
enable  a  man  to  calculate  the  periodical  returns  of  the  years,  sea- 
sons, and  months,  or  tlic  length  of  the  niglits  and  days,  as  being 
useful  in  navigation,  on  military  service,  and  in  other  necessary 
business  ;  and  to  this  extent  any  one  might  qualify  himself,  by 
conversing  with  professional  nightwatchers,  pilots,  or  other  persons 
to  whom  such  knowledge  was  indispensable;  but  to  the  study  of 
astronomy  in  the  higher  sense,  as  directed  to  the  position  and  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  orbits  of  the  planets  and  comets, 
the  lengths  or  causes  of  their  periodical  revolutions,  with  their  dis- 
tances from  the  earth,  he  altogether  objected.  lie  declared  his 
inability  to  perceive  the  advantage  of  such  researches  (tliough  not 
himself  a  stranger  to  them)  ;  while  their  pursuit  was  calculated,  he 
thought,  to  engross  a  man's  whole  life,  to  the  detriment  of  other 
better  occupations.  He  also  discouraged  all  speculations  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  deity  or  his  fiuictioiis,  as  mysteries  unfathomable 
to  human  minds  ;  nor,  he  thouglit,  was  it  respectful  to  the  gods 
for  men  to  pry  into  wliat  the  gods  had  not  themselves  vouchsafed  to 
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make  known.  He  considered  those  whose  heads  were  occupied 
with  such  things  to  be  in  danger  of  disordering  their  intellects  ;  as 
happened  to  Aristagoras,  the  man  who  claimed  to  have  speculated 

most  profoundly  on  the  attributes  of  the  gods ^    Nor  was  he 

ever  heard  to  discuss  those  much  vexed  questions,  as  to  how 
what  the  sophists  call  the  universe  was  held  together,  or  how  the 
celestial  system  was  regulated.  Those  given  to  speculations  of 
this  kind  he  looked  upon  as  beside  themselves,  ....  some  sup- 
posing that  physical  existence  was  but  one,  others  that  it  com- 
prised an  infinite  number  of  elements  ;  some  that  all  things  were 
in  continual  motion,  others  that  nothing  ever  moved  ;  some  that  all 
things  were  in  turn  created  and  annihilated,  others  that  nothing 
was  ever  either  created  or  destroyed.  '  What,'  he  was  accustomed  to 
ask,  'would  they  make  of  this  superhuman  science  if  they  pos- 
sessed it?  Do  they  think  to  turn  it  to  account,  as  other  men  do 
sounder  knowledge,  in  conjuring  up  at  their  pleasure  such  winds, 
or  rains,  or  changes  of  season  as  they  may  wish  for?  Or  would 
they  be  satisfied  with  simply  knowing  how  these  various  things 
are  ordered  ?  '  " 2 

This  series  of  doctrines  and  definitions  would  in- 
deed restrict  within  a  very  narrow  compass,  the 
sphere  of  instruction  in  the  first  philosophical  school 
of  Athens,  together  with  the  range  of  intellect  or 
liberal  thought  in  the  author  of  the  restriction. 
Every  sentence  of  it  is  however,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, belied  by  Socrates  himself  in  the  Dialogues  of 
Plato.  It  is  not  easy  therefore  to  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  he  has  been  misrepresented  by  one  or 
other  of  his  disciples.  While  apart  from  this  dif- 
ference in  their  range  of  scientific  research,  there  is 
in  some  other  respects  a  general  lesemblance  between 
the  Platonic  and  the  Xenophontean  Socrates,  in  their 
eccentric  simplicity  of  habits,  in  their  mode  of  teach- 
ing, in  their  independence  and  integrity  of  life,  the 
one  is  in  every  respect  a  greatly  inferior  being  to  the 

^  IV.  vii.  2.  sqq.  ^  I.  i.  11.  14.  sqq. 
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other;  inferior  In  liis  reliiiious  views,  in  his  intel- 
lectual powers,  in  his  rhetorical  faculty,  in  his  moral 
conduct.  Were  we  indeed  to  form  our  judgement 
solel}^  on  the  descriptive  portion  of  the  Memorabilia, 
Socrates  would  be  far  from  wanting  in  the  funda- 
mental attributes  of  a  wise  and  good  man.  By 
Xenophon  as  by  Plato  be  is  described,  within  the 
more  limited  range  of  genius  conceded  to  him,  as 
faultless  in  his  philosophy,  his  piety,  his  moral  sen- 
timent. But  here,  as  commonly  happens  with  Xcno- 
phon's  objects  of  hero-worship,  there  is  a  lamentable 
discrepancy  between  the  descriptive  and  the  dramatic 
element  of  his  ethic  portraiture.  It  is  when  the  Xeno- 
phontean  Socrates  is  introduced  acting  and  speaking 
for  himself,  that  he  not  only  appears  sadly  inferior 
to  the  Platonic  Socrates,  but  degenerates,  to  use  the 
mildest  phrase,  into  a  very  ordinary  being.  The  dia- 
logues in  which  he  expounds  his  doctrines,  are  rarely 
distinguished  either  by  sound  argument  or  persua- 
sive oratory.  Not  a  few  are  sophistical  to  a  degree, 
wliich  would  go  far  to  establish  the  charge  brought 
against  him  by  his  enemies,  of  being  ready  as  it  suited 
his  convenience  to  take  either  side  of  a  question.  lie 
is  in  fact  introduced  in  different  discourses,  advo- 
cating and  demonstrating,  to  Xenophon's  satisfaction 
it  must  be  presumed,  diametrically  opposite  o[)i- 
nions.^  Some  of  these  discussions  have  no  other 
apparent  object,  but  to  bewilder  and  perplex  the 
opposite  disputant  -  ;  in  some  his  opponent  has  tlie 
best  of  the  argument.'^  ]\Iany  are  altogctlier  point- 
less;  descanting  in  trivial  circumstantiality  of  detail 


^  Aiipcntlix  Q.  Xo.  I.  ^  Appentllx  C^.  No.  2. 
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on  totally  uninteresting  topics.  Such  are  most  of 
his  lectures  on  the  humbler  pursuits  and  occupations 
of  life.     One  or  two  specimens  arc  here  subjoined: 

"Entering  the  shop  of  an  armourer  called  Pistias,  and  having 
been  shown  some  cuirasses  of  fine  workmanship,  '  By  Juno,  Pistias,' 
said  he,  '  this  is  a  noble  invention,  which  hath  devised  a  protec- 
tion for  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body,  without  preventing  the  free 
use  of  the  arms.  But  tell  me,  how  is  it  that,  without  either  making 
your  cuirasses  stronger,  or  of  richer  material  than  do  other  artists, 
you  obtain  a  higher  price  for  them  ? '  '  Because,  O  Socrates,  I 
make  them  of  better  proportion.'  '  How  do  you  estimate  this 
exactness  of  proportion  ?  does  it  depend  chiefly  on  the  weight,  or 
on  the  measure  ?  For  I  presume  you  do  not  make  them  all  of 
the  same  size  and  form,  if  you  wish  them  to  fit  well.'  '  Fit  well 
they  must,' said  Pistias  ;  'otherwise,  by  Jupiter,  a  cuirass  would 
be  very  little  worth.'  'But  are  not  some  men's  bodies  well  pro- 
portioned, and  others  ill  proportioned  ?  '  '  To  be  sure  they  are.' 
'  How  then  do  you  manage  to  adapt  a  well  proportioned  cuirass  to 
an  ill  proportioned  body?'  '  By  making  it  fit ;  for  proportion  in  a 
cuirass,  consists  in  fact  in  its  fitting.'  '  You  are  not  then  speaking 
of  proportion  in  the  abstract,  but  in  reference  to  the  man  who  uses 
the  armour ;  as  if  one  were  to  say,  that  a  shield  is  well  proportioned 
in  so  far  as  it  suits  its  bearer,  and  the  same  with  a  cloak,  and  many 
other  things.  There  are  also  perhaps  other  advantages  in  a  thing 
fitting  well.'  '  Say  on,  Socrates,  if  anything  further  occurs  to 
you.'  '  The  weight  of  a  cuirass  that  fits  well  is  much  less  felt  than 
that  of  one  which  fits  ill.  Those  which  fit  ill,  by  either  hanging 
altogether  on  the  shoulder,  or  galling  other  parts  of  the  body,  are 
cumbersome  and  oppressive.  But  those  that  fit  well,  having  their 
weight  properly  distributed,  part  on  the  neck  and  shoulders,  part 
on  the  breast,  part  on  the  back,  part  on  the  belly,  appear  almost 
like  portions  of  the  body  rather  than  burthens  on  it.'  '  It  is  in 
these  respects  that  I  consider  my  cuirasses  chiefly  valuable. 
Some  people  care  little  what  a  cuirass  is,  if  it  is  richly  gilt  and 
enamelled.'  '  Truly,  if  they  buy  on  this  account  cuirasses  that 
don't  fit,  they  seem  to  me  to  buy  but  a  gilt  and  enamelled  nuisance. 
But  since  the  body  does  not  remain  in  the  same  position,  being 
sometimes  erect,  sometimes  bent,  a  cuirass  made  to  sit  very  close 
could  bardly  be  a  good  fit.'  '  Certainly  not.'  '  You  would  say 
then  that  it  is  not  the  cuirass  that  sits  closest,  but  the  one  which  is 
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least  oppressive  in  use,  that  fits  tlic  best.'     '  That  is  wliat  I  would 
say,  Socrates  ;  and  you  evidently  understand  my  meaning.'"' 

"  On  some  one  remarking  that  the  water  in  his  well  was  too 
warm  to  be  pleasant  for  drinking;  'If  so,'  said  Socrates,  '  you 
will  at  least  have  a  warm  bath  at  hand,  when  in  want  of  one.' 
'But  it  is  rather  too  cold  for  warm  bathing.'  'Do  your  servants 
complain  of  its  being  unfit  eitlier  for  drinking  or  bathing.'  'Not 
at  alL  Indeed  I  have  often  wondered  at  their  putting  up  so  well 
with  it  for  both  purposes.'  'Which  is  the  warmest,  the  water  in 
your  house,  or  tliat  in  the  temple  of  iEsculipius  ?'  '  Tiiat  in  the 
temple.'  'Beware  then  of  being  more  dillieult  to  please  than 
servants  or  siek  people.' "^ 

"  Hearing  some  one,  about  to  visit  Olympia,  complain  of  the 
length  and  fatigue  of  the  journey :  '  You  have  no  cause  to  be 
uneasy,'  said  Socrates.  'Are  you  not  in  the  habit,  wlien  at  home, 
of  walking  about  the  greater  part  of  the  day?  In  like  manner, 
when  on  the  road,  you  will  walk  before  dinner,  and  before  supper, 
and  before  going  to  bed  ?  Tiie  walks  you  take  in  five  or  six 
days  when  at  home,  if  extended  in  one  line,  Avould  easily  bring 
you  from  Athens  to  Olympia.  But  you  had  better  start  a  day 
sooner  tlian  necessary,  rather  tlian  a  day  later.  It  is  severe  on  a 
traveller  to  make  journeys  of  extra  length  ;  while  a  day  to  spare 
may  greatly  alleviate  the  fatigue.  It  were  wise  therefore  rather 
to  accelerate  your  departure,  than  be  hurried  on  the  road."'^ 

It  is  quite  possible  that  a  pliilosoplier,  even  of  su- 
perior order  to  Xenoplion's  Socrates,  might,  in  care- 
less gossiping  mood,  deliver  liimself  to  the  ahove 
effect.  But  that  Xenophon  should  have  transmitted 
to  posterity  such  trivial  stuff,  in  a  series  of  choice  illus- 
trations of  his  favourite  sage's  wisdom  and  persuasive 
eloquence,  is  as  discreditable  to  himself  as  injurious 
to  the  lionour  of  his  master.  The  natural  inference 
must  be,  that  he  had  nothing  better  to  lill  the  place 
allotted  to  it.  But,  in  truth,  there  is  so  nnieh  analogy 
between  these  passages  and  other  specimens  of  solemn 
trifling  in   the  Cyropaedia,   for  which  Xenophon  liini- 

'  III.  X.  y.  sq.  ''■  HI.  xiii.  .1.  s(j.  ^  III.  xiii.  o. 
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self  is  responsible,  as  to  awaken  the  suspicion,  that  he 
has  here  made  his  master,  like  Cyrus  or  Chrysantas, 
merely  the  mouthpiece  of  his  own  conceptions. 

Among  the  few  passages  of  the  Memorabilia,  dis- 
tinguished by  eloquence  or  philosophical  s^^irit,  one  is 
the  discourse  on  the  evidence  of  a  deity,  as  displayed 
in  the  more  beautiful  and  beneficial  phenomena  of 
the  universe.^     Another  is  the  Allegory  of  Hercules 
at  the  crossroad.^     This  discourse  Socrates,  or  Xeno- 
phon  as  acting  for  him,  has  not  disdained  to  borrow, 
partly  it  would  appear  in  the  original  author's  words, 
from  Prodicus,  a  distinguished  member  of  that  order 
of  fellow-teachers  whom,  under  the  name  of  Sophists, 
Plato  represents  his  master  as  habitually  holding  up 
to  ridicule, 
iris  moral        8.  It  is  howcvcr  in  his  moral  attributes,  that  the 
In'd  du3     defects  of  Xenophon's  Socrates,  as  portrayed  by  his 
piiiie.  own  words  and  acts,  are  most  painfully  perceptible. 

Among  his  virtues  chiefly  commended  by  Xenophon, 
is  his  continence  in  regard  to  sexual  intercourse ;  a 
virtue  which  he  is  also  made,  in  serious  didactic  mood, 
emphatically  to  inculcate  on  his  disciples.     But  the 
effect  of  these  lessons  is  sadly  counteracted,   by  the 
morbid  satisfaction  with  which  he  is  habitually  intro- 
duced discussing  the  most  offensive  forms  of  the  vice 
he  professes  to  deprecate,  on  those  social  occasions, 
where  evil  example  in  a  senior  and  professing  sage, 
must  be  far  more  effectual  in  encouraging  profligacy, 
than  volumes  of  formal  disquisition  in  promoting  vir- 
tuous habits.     Illicit  amorous  intercourse,  especially 
of  the  kind  most  repugnant  to  modern  taste,  is  the 
favourite  topic  of  the  Socratic  circle.     The  Philoso- 

1  IV.  iii.  ^  II.  i.  21. 
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pher,  when  he  does  not  hhnself  introduce  the  subject, 
is  alwa3-s  ready  to  join  in  it,  and  too  often  in  a  tone 
of  levity,  which  it  is  difhcult  to  believe  could,  even 
according  to  the  ethic  standard  of  tliat  aiie,  liave 
been  consistent  with  respectability  in  an  elderly  Atlie- 
nian  citizen  and  father  of  a  family.  But  this  levity 
is  not  confined  to  language.  The  same  Xenophon, 
who  asserts  in  his  own  words  tlie  immaculate  purity 
of  his  master,  makes  his  master  himself  admit,  in  face- 
tious vein,  but  with  too  much  appearance  of  sincerity, 
that  he  sinned  at  times,  in  deed  as  well  as  in  word, 
against  the  doctrines  which  he  preached. 

The  person  who  appears  inXenophon's  Socratic  com- 
mentaries, as  tlie  favourite  disciple  and  associate  of  the 
pliilosopher,  is  a  certain  Critobulus.  This  youth,  un- 
like those  whom  other  authorities  describe  as  enjoying 
the  higliest  place  in  his  master's  esteem,  Alcibiades, 
Critias,  Plato,  or  Xenophon  himself,  is  altogether  de- 
void, not  oidy  of  great  or  good  qualities,  but  of  any 
talent  or  accomplishment.  He  is  remarkable  for  no- 
thing but  his  beauty  and  his  paiderastian  profligacy.^ 
The  philosoplier  informs  us-  that  Crito,  the  father  of 
the  young  voluptuary,  liad  consigned  him  to  his  care, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  reclaimed  from  his  vicious 
courses;  and  the  semblance  of  Mentor  is  occasionally 
maintained  by  a  gentle  rebuke,  to  the  effect  of  which 
an  antidote  is  speedily  administered,  by  the  indirect 
encouragement  wliich  the  philosopher  habitually  holds 
out  to  perseverance  in  the  fault  reprehended.^  Oi' 
the  two  occasions  where  Socrates,  in  the  Memorabilia, 
reproves  a  disciple  for   irregular  conduct,    one    is  ' 

'   Miinor.  I.  lii.  8.  sijq.,  ii.  vi.  30.  st^q.  ;  Sympos.  iii.  7.,  iv.  10.  sij(|. 
^  Sympos.  iv.  24. 

^  Compare  Sympos.  iv.  21.  s(jq.  "27.  sqq.  *  I.  iii.  8. 
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where  he  taxes  Critobulus  with  having  taken  an  im- 
proper liberty  with  a  youth  whom  he  admired ;  the 
other  ^  where  he  remonstrates  with  Critias  on  beha- 
viour, described  by  himself  as  "  swinish,"  towards  a 
younger  fellow-pupil.  In  the  festive  dialogue  of  the 
Symposium,  Xenophon  makes  Socrates  jocosely  allude 
to  his  former  censure  of  Critobulus  ;  when  a  friend 
of  the  latter  retorts  on  the  philosopher,  that  such 
prudery  but  ill  became  him,  as  he  had  himself  lately 
been  seen  acting  towards  Critobulus,  in  the  same 
manner  for  which  he  had  reproved  Critias.  Socrates 
admits  the  justice  of  this  accusation,  and  laments,  in 
a  tragi-comic  tone  of  remorse,  his  having  indeed  on 
that  occasion  succumbed  to  the  "  swinish  "  influence ; 
but  protests  that  he  had  since  done  penance  for  his 
fault.  Then,  turning  to  Critobulus,  he  adds  :  "  I 
"  now  therefore  charge  you,  before  these  witnesses, 
"  never  again  to  come  into  close  personal  contact  with 
"  me,  until  the  hair  of  your  beard  shall  be  equal 
"  in  length  to  that  of  your  head."  "  In  this  way," 
as  Xenophon  winds  up  the  anecdote,  "  tliey  went 
*'  on  sporting  and  jesting  with  each  other."  ^  This 
illustration  of  his  master's  moral  purity  receives  its 
finishing  touch,  from  the  incidental  allusion  by  So- 
crates in  the  course  of  the  dialogue,  to  the  fact,  that 
Critobulus  was  a  newly  married  man.^ 

Nor  is  it  on  convivial  occasions  alone,  that  Socrates 
is  introduced  by  Xenophon,  abetting  immorality. 
Among  the  didactic  dialogues  of  the  Memorabiha,  is 
one  between  the  philosopher  and  an  itinerant  cour- 
tesan, of  the  more  licentious  class  of  her  profession.  It 
having  been  mentioned  to  Socrates  that  this  adven- 

^  I-  ii.  30.  2  Sjmp.  IV.  27.  sq.  ^  Symp.  ii.  3. 
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turess,  by  name  Thcodota,  then  on  a  visit  to  Athens, 
was  YQiy  handsome,  and  her  lodning  much  frequented 
by  artists  for  the  purpose  of  modelling  the  more  strik- 
ing beauties  of  her  person,  he  proceeds,  surrounded 
by  his  pupils,  to  make  her  acquaintance.^  The  reader, 
whose  impressions  of  his  character  are  derived  from 
other  more  ideal  portraits,  will  naturally  suppose, 
that  his  object  was  to  reclaim  her  from  her  vicious 
course  of  life.  But  on  entering  he  informs  her,  in 
highly  complimentary  terms,  that  he  visits  her,  as  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  other  professional  persons, 
for  the  purpose,  by  his  advice  and  instructions,  of  im- 
proving her  skill  and  promoting  her  success  in  her 
calling.  He  accordingly,  in  most  untranslatably  of- 
fensive detail,  explains  his  views  of  the  best  modes  of 
turning  her  allurements,  both  of  body  and  mind,  to 
account,  in  securinix  and  maintainin";  her  hold  on  her 
victims.  At  the  close  of  the  interview  Theodota,  ex- 
pressing her  gratitude,  proposes,  naturally,  that  he 
would  afford  her  opportunities,  in  his  own  person,  of 
showing  how  well  she  had  profited  by  his  lecture. 
But,  while  admitting  that  she  had  inspired  him  with 
a  desire  to  partake  of  her  favours,  he  excuses  himself 
on  the  ground  of  having  more  ijnportant  business  on 
hand.  All  this  passes  in  the  presence  of  those  young 
friends,  whom  his  biographer  describes  him  as  habi- 
tually warning  against  the  fascinations  of  vice  and 
vicious  companions.  If  Xenophon's  report  of  this 
extraordinary  interview  be  correct,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  harshness  of  the  punishment,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  impugn  the  justice  of  the  verdict,  which 
pronounced  Socrates  "a  corru[)ter  <^f  the  Athenian 
"3'outli." 

'  III.  xi. 
c.  G    2 
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THE    APOLOGY    OF  SOCRATES. 

The  tract  entitled  Apology  of  Socrates,  which 
forms  a  sort  of  appendix,  or  epilogue  to  the  Memo- 
rabilia, contains  reports  of  conversations  held  by  the 
philosopher  with  his  friends,  before  and  after  his  trial, 
with  portions  of  his  defence  in  court.  It  is  made  up 
in  great  part  of  passages  of  the  Memorabilia,  some 
How  far  repeated  word  for  word,  others  slightly  varied.  Its 
genuine,  ^laims  to  rank  as  a  genuine  production  of  Xenophon 
have  been  questioned  by  modern  commentators,  ami 
not  without  reason.^  It  is  difficult  to  see  what 
object  Xenophon  could  have  had,  in  throwing  toge- 
ther so  small  a  quantity  of  original  matter  as  is 
here  contained,  into  a  separate  form,  rather  than 
uniting  it  with  the  more  complete  biographical  trea- 
tise to  which  it  so  naturally  belonged ;  still  less  why 
he  should  have  done  so  at  the  cost  of  so  much  pla- 
giarism from  the  text  of  that  treatise.  The  identity 
between  passages  of  the  Hellenica  and  the  Agesi- 
laus,  offers  it  is  true  a  parallel,  but  not  altogether  a 
similar  case ;  those  two  works  being  different  in  their 
general  character,  although  the  subject  of  each  ad- 
mitted of  certain  portions  of  the  one  being  equally 
well  adapted  to  the  other.  Yet  it  is  perhaps  even 
less  likely  that  a  literary  forger,  qualified  so  well  to 
imitate  the  style  of  Xenophon  in  the  greater  part  of 
his  supposititious  text,  Avould  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  mar  the  original  effect  of  that  part,  by  the 
admixture  of  so  much  palpably  stolen  matter.'^ 

^  SeeL.  Sclimitz,  in  the  Cambr.  Philolog.  Museum,  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 
^  See  Weiske,   Xcnoph.  0pp.   i.   iv,  p.    410.;  Bornemann,  De  Xen. 
Apol.  Socratis. 
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THE  SYZ^IPOSIUM  (CONVIVIUM,  oe  BANQUET). 

9.  Ill  the  foregoing  remarks  on  Xenoplion's  por- 
trait of  Socrates,  regard  has  been  had  to  the  contents, 
not  only  of  the  ]\Iemorabilia,  but  of  the  Symposium 
or  Banquet  by  the  same  author ;  to  whicli  latter  work 
attention  is  now  more  especially  directed.  The  illus- 
trations which  this  curious  narrative  supplies,  of  the 
weaker  points  of  the  philosopher's  cliaracter  as  con- 
ceived by  Xenophon,  are  still  more  pointed  than  those 
derived  from  the  Memorabilia. 

The  class  of  composition  to  whicli  the  Symposium 
belon^^s,  became  popular  in  Greece  at  an  early  period. 
An  eleo'ant  frao;ment  of  a  lost  Avork  of  the  kind,  but 
apparently  in  superior  style,  by  Ion  of  Chios,  has 
been  quoted  in  the  previous  volume.^  The  tract  of 
Xenophon  here  under  consideration,  and  another 
under  the  same  title  by  his  fellow-disciple  Plato,  are 
the  most  antient  which  we  now  possess.''^ 

The  object  of  Xenophon  in  the  composition  of  his  rian  of 
Symposium  is  to  illustrate,  partly  the  tone  of  con-  ' "' "'°'  ' 
vivial  society  in  the  Athenian  literary  circles,  chiefly 
the  genius  of  his  master,  as  exhibited  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  such  as  it  could  with  less  propriety  be  made 
to  assume  in  his  graver  biographical  commentaries 
Socrates  accordingly  is  the  principal  actor  in  the  piece. 
The  scenes  described  are  little  to  the  honour  of  any 

1  Vol.  IV.  p.  207. 

*  Their  respective  claims  to  priority,  have  been  disputed  among  com- 
mentators ;  and  an  argument  in  favour  of  each  has  been  grounded  on  the 
existence  in  its  text  of  indirect  references  to  the  contents  of  its  rival. 
Certain  remarks  or  allusions  arc,  it  is  true,  common  to  both  ;  but  no  clear 
evidence  has  yet  been  adduced,  that  those  passages  have  in  cither  case 
been  borrowed  by  the  one  from  the  other.  Schneid.  De  Conviv.  Xenoph. 
torn.  V.  p.  140.  sqq. ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Thilologus,  Giittiug.  18J3,  p.  32y. 
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of  the  performers.  But  the  part  allotted  to  Socrates 
is,  in  all  respects,  so  unworthy  either  of  a  wise  and 
virtuous  man,  or  of  a  man  of  ordinary  taste  and  judge- 
ment, that  were  the  real  authorship  less  clearly  ascer- 
tained, one  might  suppose  the  work  to  be  an  insidious 
attempt  by  some  Aristophanic  libeller,  under  the 
mask  of  an  admirer,  to  hold  the  philosopher  up  to 
ridicule.  The  moral  discourses  by  which  he  is  made 
from  time  to  time  to  season  the  general  levity  of  the 
proceedings,  would  serve,  by  the  pedantic  drollery  of 
the  contrast,  to  impart  additional  zest  to  the  satire. 

The  banquet  described  is  represented  as  having  been 
given  by  Callias,  a  distinguished  Athenian  citizen,  in 
the  year  421 — 420  B.C.,  to  Autolycus,  a  youth  of  whom 
he  was  enamoured,  in  honour  of  a  victory  gained  by 
the  same  Autolycus  in  the  Pancratian  contest  "  of 
"  the  Boys,"  in  the  Panathena^a  of  that  year.^  The 
company  comprised,  besides  Autolycus  and  Callias, 
Lycon,  the  father  of  Autolycus  ;  Niceratus,  son  of 
Nicias,  the  same  probably  slain  by  the  Thirty  tyrants^ ; 
Socrates,  with  his  favourite  Critobulus,  and  four  other 
jiupils  :  Xenophon ;  Antisthenes,  afterwards  founder 
of  the  sect  of  Cynics;  Hermogenes,  brother  of  Callias; 
and  Charmides,  a  cousin  and  partisan  of  Critias,  who 
fell,  together  with  his  patron,  in  the  battle  of  the 
Piraeus. ^  The  fact  of  Autolycus  having  been  victor 
in  the  Panathenaea  of  this  year  is  certain.  How  far 
the  banquet  in  celebration  of  his  victory  may  have 
been  a  real  event  is  open  to  question.  The  introduc- 
tion of  real  personages  in  a  composition  of  this  kind, 
acting  imaginary  parts,  in  connexion  with  real  trans- 
actions, was  quite  compatible  with  literary  privilege 

^  Conf.  Schneid.  De  Conv.  Xenoph.  p.  143.  sqq. 

"^  riellen.  ii.  iii.  39.  Schn.  adloc.  ^  HeJlen.  ii.  iv.  19. 
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in  tliat  nge  as  in  our  own.  Nor  would  the  ethic  value 
of  the  piece  be  materially  diniinished  by  such  a  want 
of  historical  substance.  As  at  the  supposed  date  of 
the  banquet,  Xenophon,  like  Autolycus,  was  a  youth 
of  about  fifteen,  he  could  hardly  have  been  qualified 
very  accurately  to  observe  or  commit  to  memory  the 
details  of  what  took  place.  iS'or  consequently  would 
his  narrative,  even  if  in  so  far  founded  on  fact,  have 
afforded  a  better  illustration  of  the  men  and  manners 
described,  than  a  similar  composition,  the  framework 
of  which  alone  was  imaginary,  while  the  characters 
were  drawn  from  the  real  life  by  one  well  acquainted 
with  their  peculiarities. 

In    the    subjoined    epitome,  several   of    the    more  Epitome  of 
characteristic  passages  have,  for  the  sake  of  closer 
illustration,  been  cited  in  tlieir  integrity. 

Soon   after   the   guests   were  assembled,  a  professional  jester   The 
named  Philippus  knocks  at  the  door,  and  in  a  liumorous  tone  of  Jester, 
supplication,  asks  and  obtains  permission  to  enter  and  partake  of 
the  feast.     His  attempts  to  promote  mirth  are  long  unsuccessful ; 
the  stupor  of  admiration  into  which  the  company  had  been  thrown 
by  the  beauty  of  the  principal  guest,  having  rendei-ed  them  callous 
to  his  jokes.     In  the  end,  his  burlesque  mode  of  showing  his  mor- 
tification provokes  a  certain  degree  of  hilarity.'     Supper  being    The 
ended  and  the  tables  removed,  a  Syracusan  ballet-master  is  intro-    Synicnsan 

.      .  r   1  •  ballet- 

duced,  with  a  small  troop  of  choristers,  consisting  ot  his  own  son  master, 
and  two  females,  proficients  in  music  and  dancing.  Their  inau- 
gural performance  is  much  admired,  and  Socrates  compliments 
Callias  on  the  excellence  of  his  entertainment.  A  proposal  is 
made  to  distribute  perfumes  among  the  company.  But  to  this 
Socrates  objects.  He  argues,  that  such  luxuries  ought  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  women  ;  that  the  oil  of  the  Gymnasium  was  the  only 
cosmetic  which  became  a  man,  and  that  the  most  fragrant  of  all 
perfumes  was  the  odour  of  a  virtuous  life.  The  performance  of 
several  dances  by  one  of  the  girls,  elicits  from  Socrates  a  remark 
on  the  comparative  genius  of  the  male  and  female  sex  -,  which  An- 

1  c.  i.  '  ii.  1— i- 
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tistlienes  follows  up  by  rallying  the  philosoplier  on  the  particular 
genius  of  his  wife  Xantippe,  Socrates  in  reply,  argues,  that  to  a 
man  of  philosophic  mind  there  are  great  advantages  in  a  cross- 
tempered  wife.  Congratulating  the  Syracusan  on  the  skill  of  his 
performers,  he  expresses  his  intention  of  learning  some  steps  him- 
self from  so  accomplished  a  master.  The  burst  of  laughter  which 
follows  this  announcement,  provokes  from  Socrates  a  dissertation 
on  the  utility  of  all  kinds  of  athletic  exercises,  and  not  least  of 
dancing,  to  men  of  every  class  and  age.  Callias  admits  the  truth 
of  this  doctrine,  and  promises,  as  soon  as  the  philosopher  begins 
his  lessons,  to  become  his  fellow-pupil.^ 

Philippus  mimics  with  good  eifect  the  gestures  of  the  dancers. 
On  his  complaining  of  thirst,  the  cup  is  handed  round ;  when  So> 
crates  moralises  on  the  various  influences  of  wine,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  on  the  minds  of  men,  which  he  likens  to  the  influences  of  rain  on 
the  vegetable  world.^  Callias,  on  the  suggestion  of  Socrates,  gives  a 
more  intellectual  turn  to  the  entertainment,  by  proposing  that  each 
guest  shall  describe  the  talent  on  which  he  chiefly  prides  himself. 
He  sets  the  example  by  stating,  that  he  considers  himself  to  excel 
in  the  art  of  improving  men's  characters.  Niceratus  boasts  of 
his  knowledge  of  Homer  ;  Critobulus  of  his  beauty ;  Antisthenes, 
after  caviling  at  some  of  the  previous  answers,  of  his  wealth  ; 
"  Pander-  Charmides  of  his  poverty  ;  Socrates,  with  great  dignity  of  man- 
ism"  of  ner,  of  his  skill  as  a  pander,  or  go-between.  He  declares,  amid 
the  general  mirth  of  the  company,  that  he  feels  confident,  were  he 
to  devote  himself  to  that  profession,  he  would  soon  realise  a  good 
fortune.  Lycon  prides  himself  on  the  victory  of  his  son  ;  Hermo- 
genes  on  the  possession  of  many  friends. ^  Socrates  then  insists 
that  each  man  shall  give  a  nearer  definition  of  his  boasted  quality, 
and  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  rests  his  claim.  Callias  explains, 
that  his  mode  of  rendering  men  better  is  to  give  them  money  ; 
those  who  have  something  to  spend,  being  least  under  temptation 
to  steal.  Niceratus,  among  other  beauties  of  his  favourite  poet, 
commends  the  passage  in  which  he  prescribes  an  onion  as  a  good 
relish  for  drink ;  and  proposes  that  some  should  be  handed  round. 
Cliarmides  remarks,  that  Niceratus  naturally  wishes  to  smell  of 
onion,  in  order  that  his  wife,  on  his  return  home,  may  not  sus- 
pect him  of  having  been  kissing  other  people.'*  Critobulus  then 
enlarges,  with  enthusiastic  eloquence,  on  his  zeal  and  success  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  amours,  on  his  own  personal  charms,  and  on  those  of 
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Clinias,  tlie  youth  whom  lie  chiefly  loves.  Socrates  boldly  denies 
his  title  to  the  palm  of  beauty,  asserts  his  own  preferable  claim, 
and  call-  on  the  company  to  decide  between  them.  In  the  discus- 
sion which  follows  this  challenge,  Socrates  taxes  Critobuhis  with 
indulging  in  impure  love;  but  is  forced  in  his  turn  to  admit,  that 
his  own  amorous  inclinations  are  not  always  confined  within  the 
just  limits  prescribed  by  himself  in  his  lectures. ' 

Charmides,  expatiating  on  the  blessings  of  poverty,  describes 
how  much  happier  a  man  he  had  been  since  he  had  been  ruined  by 
the  war,  than  when  in  the  possession  of  extensive  estates,  Anti- 
sthenes  defines  the  wealth  of  which  he  boasts,  to  be  identical  with 
the  poverty  of  Charmides,  consisting  of  a  bare  competence  with 
contentment.  Hermogenes  explains  the  friends  in  whose  favour 
he  glories,  to  be  the  gods,  and  is  commended  by  Socrates  for  his 
piety.  The  philosopher  also  defines  the  figurative  sense  in  wdiich 
he  boasted  of  his  qualifications  as  a  pander.- 

The  contest   for    the  palm  of    beauty   between    Socrates   and    His  com- 
Critobulus  now  commences.     Subjoined   are  the  chief  points  of  P*-'""^"  ''"r 

''  ...  the  iialm  of 

the  philosopher's  case,  as  argued  in  his  favourite  inductive  me-   beauty, 
thod  : 

"  Socr.  Do  you  consider  beauty  to  be  a  property  of  men  alone, 
or  common  to  other  objects  ? 

Crit.  By  Jupiter,  I  think  a  horse  or  an  ox  may  also  be  beautiful, 
and  a  sword,  or  a  shield,  or  a  spear,  and  many  other  things. 

Socr.  But  how  can  all  these  things  be  beautiful,  being  all  unlike 
each  other  ? 

Crit.  They  are  beautiful,  in  as  far  as  they  are   so  born,  or  so 
formed,  as  to  be  best  adapted  each  to  its  particular  purpose. 

Socr.  For  what  purpose  are  man's  eyes  required  ? 

Crit.  For  the  purpose  of  seeing. 

Socr.  Then  my  eyes  must  be  more  beautiful  tlian  yours. 

Crit.  How  so  ? 

Socr.  Because  yours  can  only  see  straiglit  forwards,  while  mine 
squint  all  around. 

Crit.  You  must  admit  then  that  a  crab  has,  of  all  animals,  the 
most  beautiful  eyes. 

Socr.  No  doubt ;  because  she  has  the  best  and  strongest. 

Crit.  Be  it  so.     And  do  you  also  consider  your  nose  to  be  the 
handsomer  of  the  two  ? 

Socr.  Assuredly  ;  if  noses  were  made  by  the  gods  for  the  {)ur- 
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pose  of  smelling.  For  your  nostrils  are  turned  down  towai'ds  the 
ground,  while  mine  are  widely  spread  out,  so  as  to  collect  odours 
from  all  sides. 

Crit.  In  what  other  respect  is  a  snub  nose  handsomer  than  a 
straight  one  ? 

Socr.  Because  it  does  not  obstruct  the  view  from  the  eyes,  but 
allows  them  a  clear  look  out ;  while  a  high  nose  is  like  a  hostile 
rampart  in  front  of  them, 

Crit.  With  regard  to  the  mouth  I  give  up  my  case  ;  for  as 
mouths  were  made  for  biting,  yours  I  admit  is  much  better  at  that 
than  mine. 

Socr.  But  do  you  not  also  think,  that  my  lips  being  so  much 
thicker,  my  kiss  must  be  much  softer  than  yours  ? " 

In  spite  however  of  this  ingenious  ai'gument,  the  case  is  decided 

in  favour  of  Critobulus,  who  receives  as  the  prize  of  his  victory 

the  kisses  of  the  company.^ 

His  alter-  Plermogenes  having,  during  along  interval,  taken  no  part  in  the 

cation  with    conversation,  is  chid  by  Socrates  for  his  silence  ;  when  the  follow- 

j^gj  ing  altercation  ensues  : 

"  Socr.  Can  you  tell  me,  Hermogenes,  what  it  is  '  to  be  the 
worse  for  wine  ?' 

Herm.  If  you  ask  me  what  it  is,  I  don't  know.  But  I  can  tell 
you  what  I  think  it  is. 

Socr.  Well,  let  us  hear. 

Herm.  I  consider  a  man  to  be  the  worse  for  wine,  who  bores  a 
friend  while  enjoying  his  wine. 

Socr.  Do  you  not  bore  us  by  your  silence  ? 

Ilerm.  While  you  yourselves  are  talking  ? 

Socr.  No ;  but  when  we  stop,  and  your  turn  comes. 

Herm.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  possible  for  me  to 
squeeze  in  half  a  syllable,  much  less  a  whole  remark,  during  the 
intervals  of  your  talk  ? 

Socr.  Callias !  Can't  you  help  a  man  who  is  getting  a  set 
down  ? 

Cal.  I  will  do  my  best.  Were  we  not  silent  while  the  flute  Avas 
playing  ? 

Herm.  Would  you  have  had  me  mar  the  music  with  my  voice, 

as  Nicostratus  the  actor  does,  when  spouting  his  teti'ameters  ?  .  .  ." 

and  Willi  Socrates  is  now,  in  his  turn,  attacked  by  the  Syracusan,  whom 

^  v.— vi.  1. 
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he  had  ofTonJed  bj  diverting   the  attention  of  the  company  from    the  !)alkt- 
his  choric  entertainments  to  sophistical  discourses.  hkisIlt. 

"  S/yr.   Arc  you  Socrates,  called  the  Thinker  ? 

JSucr.  Better  to  be  called  tlie  Thinker  than  the  Thoughtless. 

S//r.  Not  wlien  a  man's  thoughts  are  always  up  in  the  air. 

Socr.  Can  a  man's  thoughts  be  too  lofty  -when  they  are  fixed  on 
the  gods  ? 

-Syr.  But  your  thoughts,  by  Jupiter,  as  I  am  told,  are  altogether 
visionary. 

Socr.  If  visionary,  they  may  well  be  fixed  on  the  god?,  to  whom 
we  owe  both  vision  and  provision.'  If  my  wit  is  sliallow,  you 
have  yourself  to  blame  for  provoking  it. 

S//r.  Leave  this  trifling,  and  tell  me  :  How  many  lengths  of  a 
flea's  foot  are  there  betwixt  you  and  me?  for  tiiat  they  say  is  the 
kind  of  geometry  in  which  you  excel." 

Antisthencs  and  Philippus  interpose,  and  the  altercation  be- 
comes general.  Socrates  calms  the  excitement  by  commencing  a 
song,  and  the  rest  join  in  chorus;  after  which  he  allays  the  wrath 
of  the  ballet-master,  by  a  learned  commentary  on  the  conjuring 
tricks  performed  by  the  troop.^  lie  then,  in  support  of  bis  Hi.  icc- 
boasted  oflice  of  Pander,  expatiates  with  mucli  eloquence  on  the  t'""*^"" 
passion  of  love,  illustrating  his  subject  by  examples  drawn  from 
history,  human  and  divine.  He  compares  the  attributes  and  rites 
of  the  A[)hrodite  Urania,  or  Celestial  Venus,  who  presides  over  the 
love  of  the  mind,  with  those  of  the  Aplirodite  Pandemus,  or  Ma- 
terial Venus,  who  presides  over  the  love  of  the  body.  He  warmly 
advocates  the  claims  of  the  former,  and  repudiates  those  of  the 
rival  goddess  to  the  worship  of  her  votaries.-* 

The  solemnity  of  this  lecture  is  relieved,  and  the  entertainment   Lascivious 
concluded,  by  a  pantomimic  dance  of  the  Syracusan  choristers,  re-   '^■'"<^'-"- 
presenting  the  consummation  of  the  marriage  rite  of  Bacclius  and 
Ariadne.     A  graphic,  but  not  very  chaste  description  is  given,  of 
the  effoet  produced  by  this  performance  on  the  younger  members 
of  tlie  company.  * 

10.  From  the  parallel  bet^vecn  this  description  and  r.ir.-iiici  of 
that  given  by  Plato  of  his  Socratic  banquet,  it  may  ivm/.o- 
be  inferred  that  Xcnophon  has  liere  represented,  more 

^  The  pun  in  the  text  is  not  literally  translatable ;  but  we  venture  to 
tliink  that  our  own  free  copy  is  not  worse  tlian  the  original. 

*  vi.  6.  sqq.,  vii.  ^  viii. — ix.  *  ix.  2.  S(|q. 
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or  less  faithfully,  the  general  plan  of  such  entertain- 
Xeno-  ments  in  the  Athenian  literary  circles.  The  further 
fious  liiu '^*  inference  however,  that  the  peculiar  vein  of  conver- 
sational wit  which  enlivens  his  Symposium,  was  pre- 
valent in  polite  Athenian  society,  is  not  borne  out  by 
other  evidence  ;  neither  by  that  of  the  same  Platonic 
convivium  and  of  the  fragment  of  Ion  already  cited, 
nor  by  those  remains  of  the  Athenian  comic  drama 
which  reflect  the  more  chaste  and  classical,  as  distinct 
from  the  popular  Attic  taste ;  nor  generall}^,  by  the 
allusions  which  occur  in  classical  literature  to  such 
convivial  meetings.  In  the  Platonic  banquet  the 
tone,  even  of  Aristophanes,  when  treating  too  a  not 
very  delicate  subject,  is  comparatively  subdued  and 
delicate.  That  much  of  the  wit  of  the  Xenophontean 
banquet  is  Xenophon's  own,  is  further  implied  by  the 
near  resemblance  which  portions  of  it  bear  to  parallel 
specimens  in  his  other  works.  With  the  Socratic 
definition  of  beauty  above  quoted,  may  be  compared 
the  discussion  in  the  Cyropasdia  between  Cyrus  and 
his  officers  on  the  subject  of  matrimony.^  The  Per- 
sian hero's  boast  of  his  skill  in  match-making,  also 
finds  its  parallel  in  the  philosopher's  pride  in  his 
panderism.  Xenophon's  humour  indeed,  everywhere 
savours  more  of  the  camp  life  of  his  maturer  years, 
than  of  the  Periclean  polite  society  in  which  he  passed 
his  youth.  There  can  also  be  little  doubt  that,  in  so 
far  as  liis  taste  was  formed  on  classic  models,  the 
one  preferred  was  Aristophanes.  The  case  of  direct 
plagiarism  from  the  Clouds,  in  the  philosopher's 
quarrel  with  the  ballet-master,  did  it  stand  alone, 
might  not  supply  ground  for  any  j^ositive  inference. 
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JUit  the  Xenopliontean  wit  is  generally  of  the  Aristo- 
phanic  order ;  broad  and  palpable,  often  obscene ; 
abounding  in  personal  allusions  and  punning  repar- 
tees. AVe  miss  however  the  power,  brilliancy,  and 
ease  of  Aristophanes.  Xenophon's  humour  every- 
where bears  the  stamp  of  effort.  Ilis  jokes  with 
rare  exception  are  flat;  his  puns  farfetched;  his  re- 
partee laboured  and  artificial,  degenerating  at  times 
into  mere  trivial  commonplace.  The  passages  above 
cited  have  been  selected  as  fair  average  specimens  ; 
and  as  being  free  from  that  excess  of  indelicacy, 
Avhich  renders  others,  especially  when  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  Socrates,  unfit  for  citation.^ 

Of  the  graver  passages  interspersed  here  and  there, 
the  most  efi'ective  are,  the  joint  dissertation  of  Char- 
niides  and  Antisthenes  on  the  Blessings  of  poverty, 
and  that  of  Socrates  on  Love.  The  two  younger 
moralists  recapitulate  wdth  some  spirit,  the  usual  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  their  Utopian  paradox.  The 
merits  of  the  philosopher's  disquisition  are  placed  in  a 
great  degree,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  subject,  beyond 
the  reach  of  modern  criticism ;  the  species  of  amo- 
rous affection  to  which  it  exclusively  relates,  being 
one  repudiated  by  modern  taste  and  morality,  as 
hardly  fit  for  discussion  either  in  polite  conversation 
or  in  writing.  Admitting  however,  in  its  full  extent, 
the  dignity  and  propriety  of  his  line  of  argument,  as 
jud""ed  in  tlie  spirit  of  his  own  times,  the  broader 
becomes  the  contrast  between  his  doctrine  and  the 
part  he  is  made  to  perform  in  the  previous  scenes. 
A  stranger  anomaly  can  hardly  be  imagined  than 
that  with  which  Xenophon  has  here,   unconsciously 

*  Conf.  IV.  53.  sq'i. 
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it  would  seem,  presented  his  readers ;  by  introducing 
the  same  man,  during  a  whole  afternoon,  taking- 
part  in  licentious  discourse,  enjoying  lascivious  dances, 
and  jocosely  alluding  to  his  own  lascivious  acts,  and 
then  concluding  the  day's  entertainment  by  an  ela- 
borate lecture  on  the  beauty  and  advantage  of  moral 
purity. 

THE  (ECONOMIST,  or  HOUSEHOLDER.  ^ 

11.  This  treatise  comprises  two  separate  dialogues. 
The  first  is  between  Socrates  and  his  favourite  pupil 
Critobulus.  The  second  is  a  recapitulation,  by  the 
philosopher,  of  one  formerly  held  by  himself  with  a 
friend  called  Ischomachus.  In  the  former  Socrates 
is,  as  usual,  the  instructor.  In  the  latter  this  duty 
is  performed  by  Ischomachus,  and  Socrates  is  the 
supposed  listener. 
Athenian  The  subjcct  of  discusslou  is  domestic  economy,  or, 
house-  °^  i^^  the  literal  sense  of  the  Greek  phrase,  Housekeep- 
keeping.  jjjg  .  -^yi^ich,  for  Tcasous  assigned  by  Socrates,  is  made 
to  comprehend  agriculture.  In  the  first  dialogue, 
the  philosopher  takes  a  general  view  of  the  combined 
topics.  He  commences  by  defining  in  the  usual 
interrogatory  form,  the  term  Q^conomy,  or  House- 
keeping. Then  follows  a  disquisition  on  the  origin, 
nature,  and  value  of  property,  its  use  and  abuse ; 
with  more  immediate  reference  to  the  circumstances 
of  himself  and  his  friend ;  to  the  proverbial  wealth 
of  Critobulus,  and  his  own  poverty.^  He  then  under- 
takes, at  the  request  of  Critobulus,  a  special  appli- 
cation of  what  has  been  said  to  the  case  of  the  latter. 

^  The  original  title  Oiicovo{iiK6g,  like  that  of  'iTnrapxiKOQ  in  the  sequel 
(p.  471.),  depends  on  the  noun  Xo'yog  understood.  We  have  given  to  each 
a  turn  better  adapted  to  our  own  idiom. 

^  i.  ii. 
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He  impresses  on  hiiii  the  propriety  of  maldnpr  a 
better  use  of  his  riches,  of  introducing  order  into 
his  domestic  arrangements,  and  of  assigning  to  liis 
•svife,  hitherto  a  mere  cipher  in  his  estimation,  licr 
proper  position  in  his  establisliinent.  He  commends 
agriculture,  as  the  only  one  among  the  industrial 
arts  worthy  of  being  cultivated  by  a  free  and  warlike 
people. 

In  the  sequel  he  disclaims  any  such  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  domestic  economy,  as  could  qualily 
him  properly  to  instruct  others.  He  therefore  has 
recourse  to  his  recollection  of  a  series  of  lessons 
formerly  delivered  to  himself  by  his  friend  Ischoma- 
chus,  one  of  the  best  citizens  and  most  accomplished 
men  of  business  in  Athens.^ 

Ischomachus  enjoins,  as  the  first  step  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  domestic  establishment,  the  acquisition 
of  a  virtuous  and  prudent  wife.  He  describes  how 
he  had  trained  his  own,  at  the  time  when  he  espoused 
her  an  inexperienced  girl  of  fourteen,  to  the  duties  of 
her  position.  The  account  that  ensues  of  the  func- 
tions of  an  Athenian  married  lady,  would  be  appli- 
cable, if  we  except  the  greater  restriction  on  her 
personal  liberty,  to  a  hired  housekeeper  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Her  business  is  to  nurse  her  children,  to 
maintain  discipline  among  her  slaves  ;  to  be  diligent 
herself  at  her  web,  in  the  management  of  her 
kitchen,  larder,  and  bakehouse,  and  in  her  care  of 
the  furniture,  wardrobe,  and  household  property  of 
all  kinds ;  to  select  a  well  qualified  stewardess  to 
act  under  herself,  but  to  allow  no  undue  confidence 
in  her  to  interfere  with  her  own  habits  of  personal 
superintendence  ;  to  remain  continually  within  doors; 
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she  will  find  abundance  of  exercise  in  her  walks  to 
and  from  different  parts  of  the  premises,  in  dusting 
clothes  and  carpets,  and  baking  bread  or  pastry.^  From 
all  this  it  appears,  that  what  are  now  considered  es- 
sential qualifications  in  a  married  lady  of  the  upper 
class,  presiding  at  her  husband's  table,  receiving  his 
guests,  or  enlivening  by  her  conversation  his  hours 
of  domestic  retirement,  entered  as  little  into  the  phi- 
losopher's estimate  of  a  model  wife,  as  into  that  of 
his  countrymen  at  large.  Like  Pericles,  Socrates, 
according  to  Xenophon,  could  appreciate  female  ac- 
complishment in  an  Aspasia  or  a  Theodota,  but  was 
not,  like  Pericles,  alive  to  their  value  in  a  virtuous 
Athenian  lady. 
Athenian  Passiug  ou  to  the  agricultural  branch  of  his  sub- 

system of     -^    Ischomachus  first  enioins  the  obtainino^  a  2:ood 
ti""e.  land-steward,  as  being  to  tlie  farm  what  a  good  wife 

is  to  the  house.  He  considers  it  better  for  a  land- 
lord to  train  one  for  himself,  than  purchase  one  in  the 
market;  alt  the  members  of  the  establishment  being, 
it  would  seem,  of  the  servile  order.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  his  hinds  and  labourers,  leniency  is  enjoined 
as  preferable  to  harshness  ;  reward  for  good  conduct 
as  more  effectual  than  severity  against  offenders. 
The  diff'erent  qualities  of  soils  are  then  examined,  in 
their  adaptation  to  different  kinds  of  produce.  The 
proper  seasons  and  modes  of  ploughing,  sowing,  har- 
rowing, weeding,  reaping,  threshing,  winnowing,  are 
prescribed.  Similar  directions  are  given  for  the  cul- 
ture of  olives,  vines,  and  figs.  The  essay  concludes 
with  an  exhortation  to  diligence  and  thrift  in  every 
branch  of  management,  as  more  important  even  than 
skill ;  there  being  more  cases  of  bankruptcy  among 
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skilled  agriculturists  deficient  in  the  former  requisites, 
than  among  careful  husbandmen  of  inferior  science.^ 

Tiic  part  of  this  dialogue  devoted  to  domestic 
economy,  or  housekeeping  in  the  proper  sense,  is  the 
most  copious;  and  comprises  all  tlie  more  fundamental 
principles  of  that  art,  in  so  far  as  reducible  to  written 
rules.  The  agricultural  commentaries  are  less  de- 
tailed. No  distinction  is  made  between  the  difte- 
rent  kinds  of  culture  adapted  to  different  species  of 
grain,  or  to  those  numerous  other  vegetables,  which, 
then  assuredly  as  now,  formed  a  large  proportion  of 
tlie  sum  total  of  agricultural  produce  in  Southern 
Europe.  The  directions  as  to  ploughing,  sowing, 
reaping,  &c.,  are  given  in  the  aggregate,  without  dis- 
tinction of  the  different  seasons  or  modes,  adapted 
to  different  kinds  of  produce.  Wheat  and  barley 
alone  are  mentioned  ;  nothing  is  said  of  lentils, 
millet,  beans,  pease,  hemp.  As  little  of  sheep- 
husbandry,  the  cow,  or  the  dairy.  The  rules  for 
planting  olives  and  vines  are  more  specific.  JSo 
remarks  occur  on  the  several  kinds  of  a2,Ticultural 
implement.  ]\Ianurc  is  mentioned,  as  a  necessary 
aid  to  growth  ;  but  no  directions  arc  given  for  the 
mode  of  its  application  to  different  soils  or  crops. 

The  style,  in  the  more  practical  parts  of  the  dia- 
logue, is  concise  and  to  the  |)urpose,  but  at  times 
not  free  from  the  characteristic  difl'useness  of  Socratic 
dialectics.  The  excursions  on  the  Persian  system  of 
agricultural  policy,  and  on  the  character  and  death 
of  the  younger  Cyrus  -,  are  undue  excrescences  on 
the  text  of  a  short  didactic  essay.  In  the  one  last 
mentioned,  Xenophon  indirectly  describes  this  dia- 
logue as  held,  or  as  feigned  by    him  to  have   been 

'   xii. — xxi.  "  iv.  'j.  >'[i[-  10.  scjij. 
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held,  in  the  interval  between  the  death  of  his  Per- 
sian patron,  in   September,  401   B.  c,   and   that   of 
Socrates  in  June,   399.     He  has  been  guilty  there- 
fore either  of  a  blunder,  or  more  probably  perhaps 
of  a  wilful  license,  in  representing  himself  as  present 
on  the  occasion.     Apart  from  the  general  evidence 
elsewhere  adduced,  that  his  return  to  Athens  after 
his  Thracian  campaign  was  prevented  by  his  banish- 
ment, his   transfer   of  the    Cyre'ian   army  from  the 
service  of  Seuthes  to  that  of  Thimbron,  did  not  take 
place  till   the  summer,  or  at  soonest  the  spring  of 
the  year  399.     It  is  impossible  therefore,  even  had 
he  revisited  Athens  in  time  to  have  found  his  master 
alive,  that  he  could  have  found  him  freely  following 
his   old    pursuits.     The   tract    contains  no    further 
data  for  judging  of  the  time  of  its  composition. 
The  Athe-        The  dcscriptiou  by  Ischomachus  of  the  ordinary  out- 
gentieman.   door  occupatiou  of  au  Athenian  gentleman,  is  graphic 
and  characteristic :  ^ 

"I  rise  in  the  morning,  about  tlie  hour  when  I  may  count  on 
finding  at  home  any  person  on  whom  I  have  occasion  to  call,  and 
attend  to  such  business  as  I  may  have  in  the  city.  This  affords 
me  as  good  a  morning  walk  as  I  require.  If  there  is  nothing  to 
detain  me  in  town,  I  send  my  horse  and  groom  into  the  country, 
and  proceed  thither  myself  on  foot ;  which  I  consider  a  better 
walking  exercise  than  I  can  have  in  the  city  porticoes.  On  reach- 
ing my  farm,  I  inspect  any  planting,  ploughing,  sowing,  or  harvest 
work,  in  which  my  people  may  happen  to  be  engaged,  and  suggest 
any  change  or  improvement  in  their  operations  that  mtxj  occur  to 
me.  I  then  commonly  mount  my  horse,  and  exercise  him  and 
myself,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  the  war  practice  of  the  cavalry, 
sparing  no  kind  of  pace  or  passage,  in  flank  or  front,  over  fence 
or  ditch,  unless  where  the  nature  of  the  ground  might  risk  the 
laming  of  my  charger.  My  ride  being  ended,  the  groom,  after 
resting    and   cooling  him,^    leads  him  home,  carrying  with    him 

'  xi.  14. 

^  Literally,  "allowing  him  to  roll  himself:  "  conf.  Dc  re  Equest.  v.  3 
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anything  that  may  be  required  for  family  use  from  the  farm.  I 
return  as  I  went,  on  foot ;  and  on  reaching  the  city,  repose  and 
clean  myself,  and  partake  of  a  moderate  repast." 

The  supplementary  touches  in  this  essay  do  not  im- 
prove the  moral  character  of  Socrates,  as  portrayed  in 
tlic  Memorabilia  or  the  Convivium.  Critobulus,  in  spite 
of  his  master's  alleged  efforts  to  reclaim  him,  and 
though  now  of  the  mature  age  of  forty,  is  described  *• 
as  still  an  idle  man  of  pleasure  ;  and  admits,  in  reply 
to  a  question  which  Socrates  in  his  usual  jocose  vein 
addresses  to  him,  "  that  his  wife  was  amonfj  the 
"  people  with  whom  he  had  least  pleasure  in  con- 
"  versing."  -  The  intimacy  therefore  between  him 
and  his  preceptor,  during  the  twenty  years  or  up- 
wards that  he  had  remained  incorrigible,  can  hardly 
be  reconciled  with  the  Socratic  dogma,  so  emphati- 
cally inculcated  in  the  Memorabilia,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  wise  and  good  man  to  select  wise  and  good 
men  for  his  associates,  and  to  break  off  intercourse 
with  those  of  an  opposite  character. 


OX    THE   EQUESTRIAN  ART. 

12.  The  three  remaining  works  of  Xenophon,  two 
on  the  Equestrian  art,  the  third  on  the  Chase,  are 
among  the  most  carefully  composed  in  the  collection, 
and  display  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
treated.  Of  the  two  on  equestrian  affairs,  the  second, 
entitled  "  Ilipparchicus,"  relates  to  the  duties  of  the 
Jlipparchus,  or  Commandant  of  cavalry,  in  the  state  of 
Atliens ;  the  first,  here  more  immediately  under  review, 
is  a  manual  of  tlie  properties  and  uses  of  the  ridiiig- 

»  ii.  7.  *  iii.  12. 
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horse,  and  of  the  quahficatipiis  of  the  judge  of  horses, 
the  rider,  and  the  groom.  The  art  of  farriery  is  not 
included  ;  nor  that  of  horsebreaking  in  the  stricter 
sense,  for  the  reason  intimated  by  the  author^,  that  it 
appertains  to  professional  persons  rather  than  the 
knight,  or  gentleman  cavalier,  for  whose  benefit  his 
work  is  chiefly  intended.  The  rules  laid  down,  if 
allowance  be  made  for  certain  distinctions  between 
antient  and  modern  usage,  apply  equally  well  to  the 
present  -  time.  They  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
inherited  in  our  own  practice,  and  in  various  instances 
are  preferable  to  those  now  in  use.^  Rarely  has  a 
subject  of  so  commonplace,  yet  technical  a  nature, 
been  treated  with  greater  elegance  and  spirit,  or 
within  the  limits  prescribed,  with  greater  completeness 
and  accuracy. 

The  equestrian  art  had,  before  the  time  of  Xeno- 
phon,  supplied  material  for  literary  treatment.  In 
the  opening  passage  of  this  tract,  he  mentions  an 
author  named  Simon,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
useful  suggestions  embodied  in  his  own  text.  He 
arranges  his  subject  under  the  two  general  heads  of 
Horse-purchasing*,  and  the  use  and  management  of  the 
horse  when  acquired.^  Under  the  first  head  he  de- 
scribes the  qualities  or  points  of  a  horse,  good  or  bad; 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  for  the  guidance  of 
the  buyer.  Horses,  as  marketable  objects,  are  consi- 
dered as  of  two  classes,  young  unbroken  colts,  and 
animals  already  trained  and  fit  to  carry.     The  sub- 


'  li.  2. 

-  See  Berenger's  notes  to  his  translation  of  this  tract,  in  his  Plistory 
and  Art  of  Horsemanship,  vol.  i.  p.  219.  sqq. 
^  Berenger,  p.  234.  238,  239. 
*  I.  1,  2.  sqq.  5  ly    I    gqq_ 
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joined  remarks  on  the  first  class  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  sample  of  the  style  :^ 

"  In  purchasing  a  colt,  the  shape  and  points  are  mainly  to  ho  Hules  for 
considered;  the  criteria  for  iud'^ing  of  the  temper  beinj?,  in  an  l""'^'"'">"ig 
unbroken  animal,  wanting  or  fallacious.  Attention  must  first  be 
paid  to  the  feet.  For  as  a  house  would  be  little  worth,  however 
good  its  upper  story,  if  its  foundations  were  bad,  in  like  manner 
a  charger  with  bad  feet  would  be  of  no  value,  however  good 
its  other  points.  For  this  one  defect  would  render  them  all  worth- 
less. The  part  of  the  foot  to  be  first  examined  is  the  hoof.  A 
thick  hoof  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  thin  one,  a  deep  hoof  to  a  shallow 
one,  both  in  the  fore  and  the  hind  feet.  A  deep  hoof  keeps  the  frog 
"Well  off  the  ground,  while  in  a  low  flat  foot,  as  in  that  of  a  knock- 
kneed  man,  the  hard  and  the  tender  parts  are  alike  exposed  to  the 
roughness  of  the  road.  It  has  been  well  remarked  by  Simon,  that 
sound  is  a  good  test  of  a  horse's  foot ;  for  a  firm  hollow  hoof  rings 
like  a  cymbal  on  the  ground.  Pi'oceeding  upwards,  the  pastern, 
or  space  between  the  fetlock  and  the  horn  of  the  hoof,  ought  not 
to  be  over  straight  or  upright,  as  in  the  foot  of  a  goat.  For  the 
action  of  a  foot  so  formed  is  apt  to  jar  the  rider  in  his  seat,  and 
cause  inflammation  of  the  horse's  legs.  Neither  should  that  part 
be  too  low,  for  then  the  fetlock  itself  is  exposed  to  drag  in  the  mud 
or  among  the  clods.  The  leg  bones,  as  the  supports  of  the  body, 
should  be  tliick,  but  free  from  flesh,  or  putfiness  in  the  veins.  .  .  " 

In  tlie  same  lively  strain,  he  analyses  the  several 
properties  to  be  ajoproved  or  condemned,  in  the  knees, 
the  thighs,  the  breast,  neck,  head,  eyes,  nostrils,  shoul- 
ders, flanks,  carcass,  loins,  coupling,  &c. 

The  rules  for  purchasing  an  already  broken  horse, 
comprise  definitions  of  the  chief  qualifications  of  the 
rider  and  the  groom,  as  required  for  testing  by  ex- 
periment the  caj)acities  of  the  animal.  The  age  hav- 
ing been  ascertained  by  inspection  of  the  teeth,  the 
horse  is  mounted,  and  its  temper  and  moutli,  its  acti- 
vity and  speed,  in  the  several  paces,  undergo  the  ne- 
cessary trials  ;  in  the  stall  and  the  stable-yard,  with 
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bit,  halter,  and  leading-rein ;  in  the  field  or  on  the 
road,  alone  or  with  other  horses.  In  a  war  horse,  as 
with  us  in  a  hunter,  further  proofs  are  required  of 
his  proficiency  in  the  different  kinds  of  leap,  over  wall, 
ditch,  or  fence,  and  in  his  ability  to  cope  with  irregu- 
lar or  precipitous  ground.^ 
His  sta-  The  horse  having  been  acquired,  attention  is  di- 

keep.  rected  to   his   lodging  and  keep,  to  his  feeding,  as 

regards  both  quality  and  economy ;  to  his  bedding. 
Art  of  grooming,  and  general  treatment  in  the  stable.^  Pass- 
eauuation.  jj,^^  ^^  ^^  ^^iQ  art  of  cquitatlou  in  the  proper  sense, 
the  author  commences  with  the  bridling.  This  opera- 
tion is  described  with  a  graphic  precision  of  terms, 
which,  in  an  English  version,  would  be  equally  intel- 
ligible and  instructive  to  an  English  groom  lad.  Di- 
rections are  given  for  the  handling  of  the  bridle,  and 
the  formation  of  the  "  hand ; "  light  but  firm,  with 
slack  or  tight  rein,  as  suited  to  difi'erent  paces  and 
movements.  As  stirrups  were  not  used  by  the  Greeks, 
the  act  of  mounting  was  performed  with  more  difiS.- 
culty  than  now ;  and,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  dif- 
ferent riders,  in  a  variety  of  modes  which,  as  here 
described,  contrast  curiously  with  our  own  simple 
method.^  The  Seat  is  next  considered,  also,  like  the 
Hand,  in  its  adaptation  to  the  different  motions  of 
the  horse.  The  directions  for  sitting  a  leap,  bear  ob- 
vious reference  to  contins:encies  arisino;  from  the  want 

O  CD 

of  stirrups.  Instructions  are  also  given  in  cavalry 
skirmishing,  and  in  the  sabre  and  lance  exercise. 
Special  rules  are  given  for  the  management  of  cross- 
tempered  horses,  the  one  golden  precept  being  steadily 
kept  in  view,  that  everything  should  be  done,  where 
possible,  by  gentle  and  persuasive  treatment,  by  coax- 

'  i. — iii.  -  iv. — vi.  1 — 6.  ^  vi.  7. — vii.  sqq. 
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ing,  humouring,  and  force  of  habit ;  as  little  as  possible 
by  chastisement  or  coercion.^  A  detailed  description 
follows,  of  the  different  kinds  of  bit,  their  structure 
and  use,  as  adapted  to  different  tempers  and  mouths. 
The  treatise  concludes  with  some  account  of  the  best 
kinds  of  cavalry  armour,  for  the  protection  of  both 
horse  and  man,  and  of  the  weapons  best  adapted  for 
cavalry  combat. 

In  this  exposition  of  the  subject,  two  omissions 
chiefly  strike  the  modern  reader.  Nothing  is  said  of 
the  saddle,  beyond  the  mention  of  its  name,  and  of 
the  fact  that  such  an  article  was  used.  No  notice  is 
bestowed  on  its  form,  material,  position,  or  mode  of 
fastening  upon  the  horse.  The  chapter  on  shoeing,  of 
vital  importance  in  the  modern  book  of  equitation,  is 
also  a  blank  page  in  that  of  Xenophon ;  the  Greek 
horses  not  having  been  shod.  Great  importance  is 
hence  attached,  in  the  description  of  the  stable  and 
stable-yard,  to  the  kinds  of  pavement  best  calculated 
to  harden  the  foot,  without  impairing  its  strength  and 
elasticity. 

This  essay  seems,  from  an  allusion  at  its  close,  to 
have  been  written  about  the  same  time  with  the 
"  Plipparchus  ;"  consequently,  as  we  gather  from 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  latter  treatise,  after  Xc- 
nophon's  restoration  to  his  rights  of  citizenship. 

THE  IIIPPxVRCIIUS,  OR  COMMANDER  OF  CAVALRY. 

The  essay  on  the  Equestrian  art  closes  with  tlic 
remark,  that  its  contents  are  chiefly  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  private  cavaliers.  The  present  treatise 
applies  more  especially  to  the    duties  of  a   Ilippar- 

'   viii.  i.\". 
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clius,  or  Commandant  of  cavalry,  and  is  addressed 
to  the  person  holding  that  office  in  Athens,  in  a 
friendly  confidential  tone,  indicating  a  personal  inti- 
macy between  him  and  the  author. 

His  first  duty  is  to  maintain  the  muster-roll  of  his 
corps,  under  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  the  state 
for  this  purpose,  at  its  full  legal  complement.  In 
selecting  his  men,  from  the  class  liable  to  cavalry 
service,  those  to  be  preferred  in  the  first  instance,  are 
citizens  distinguished  for  rank  and  wealth ;  lest,  if 
these  were  permitted  to  evade  their  turn  of  duty, 
others  of  inferior  station  should  have  a  pretext  for 
holding  back.  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  he  ought 
to  retain  orators  to  support  his  interest  in  the  coun- 
cil, by  denouncing  the  recusants,  and  in  other  ways 
influencing  the  legislature  in  favour  of  his  claims. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  recruits  come  provided 
with  good  horses  ;  and  that  all  beasts  affected  with 
any  blemish  or  vice,  especially  kickers  in  the  ranks, 
should  be  discarded.^ 

Detailed  instructions  are  given  for  the  maintenance 
of  both  men  and  horses  in  a  fully  efficient  state,  by 
judicious  discipline  in  quarters,  and  regular  practice 
in  field  evolutions,  and  martial  exercises.  Improve- 
ments are  also  suggested  in  the  existing  system  of 
cavalry  tactics.  A  large  portion  of  the  text  is  be- 
stowed on  the  parade  duties  of  the  cavalry  during  the 
great  national  festivals,  where  they  contributed  to  the 
effect  of  the  ceremonial  by  the  splendour  of  their  ap- 
pearance, and  by  the  performance  of  mimic  fights, 
and  other  manoeuvres  customary  on  such  occasions." 

Attention  is  then  directed  to  the  graver  responsibi- 
lities of  a  commander  when  on  active  service;  on  the 

'  I.  1 — 15.  *  i.  16.  sqci-,  it.  iii. 
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marcli  tliroiigli  a  difficult  country,  or  in  presence  of" 
the  eneinv  ;  in  rccoinioitrino;,  skirmishinir,  foran-iu"- ; 
and  in  providing  for  the  comforts  of  the  men  in  camp 
and  quarters.  It  is  suggested,  as  a  measure  calcu- 
lated, for  reasons  assigned,  to  promote  the  efficiency 
of  the  service,  that  the  cavalry  force  of  the  repul>lic 
should  be  augmented  to  tlie  number  of  a  thousand 
men,  by  an  addition  of  two  hundred  foreign  mercena- 
ries to  the  existing;  eiGfht  hundred  Athenians.^ 

This  essay  possesses  value  as  a  manual,  by  an  ex- 
perienced tactician,  of  the  cavalry  branch  of  military 
service  in  Athens,  about  the  time  of  Xenophon's  re- 
storation to  his  civic  rights  -,  when  that  service, 
judging  from  his  glowing  account  of  the  feats  of  the 
Athenian  horse  in  the  Mantinean  campaign,  was  in  a 
high  state  of  efficiency.  How  far  this  may  have  been 
owing  to  Xenophon's  suggested  improvements  Ave 
have  no  means  of  judging.  The  style  is  concise  and 
to  the  point,  but  less  spirited  than  that  of  the  sister 
tract  on  Horsemanship. 

ON   HUNTING." 

13.  This  treatise  is  not  calculated  to  speak  home 
very  powerfully  to  the  sympathies  of  the  l^ritish  lover 
of  field  sports.  It  were  natural  to  expect,  that  it' 
Xenophon,  who  had  so  long  been  engaged  in  that 
species  of  human  warfare  which  most  nearly  resem- 
bles the  pursuit  of  ferocious  wild  animals,  were  ever 
led  by  his  love  of  the  chase,  to  digest  his  views  on  tlic 

1  iv.  sq.  2  Conf.  Kriigcr,  Hist,  riillul.  Stud.  ji.  p.  282. 

^  No  anlient  critic  has  questioned  the  genuine  character  of  this  work. 
For  the  usual  amount  of  vague  speculation  on  the  sul>ioct  by  nuxlern 
commentators,  see  Sauppe,  Tiicf.  to  the  2nd  cd.  of  Schneider's  text,  torn. 
VI.  p.  ivu. 
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subject  in  a  written  form,  his  illustrations  would 
chiefly  have  been  derived  from  encounters  with  the 
noblest  kinds  of  game;  if  not  with  the  lion,  tiger,  or 
elephant,  anunals  foreign  to  the  soil  of  Greece,  at 
least  with  the  wolf,  the  bear,  the  lynx,  and  other 
fiercer  denizens  of  his  native  forests.  This  expecta- 
tion is  sustained  by  the  exordium  of  the  book,  in 
which  the  author  panegyrises  the  art  of  hunting  as 
an  invention  of  the  gods,  and  enumerates,  in  brilliant 
array,  the  divinities  and  heroes,  who  had  ennobled  it 
by  their  achievements.  It  is  hence  with  some  sur- 
prise, it  may  be  with  some  little  amusement,  that  the 
reader  discovers,  on  penetrating  further  into  the  text, 
that  the  portion  of  it  occupied  with  the  hunting  of 
the  hare,  and  that  in  modes,  snaring  and  netting, 
which  an  English  gentleman  sportsman  disdains  to 
employ,  as  the  exclusive  province  of  the  night  poacher, 
is  four  times  greater  than  the  space  allotted  to  the 
pursuit  of  all  other  animals.  The  chase  of  the  fal- 
low deer,  and  that  of  the  wild  boar,  are  described  in 
terms  indicating  that  they  were  occasionally  practised 
by  Xenophon.^  In  his  chapter  (xi.)  on  the  lion, 
leopard,  panther,  bear,  "  and  other  such  animals," 
which  occupies  a  single  short  page,  he  evidently 
speaks  from  hearsay. 
Hare-  Tlic  functionaries  for  whom  his  favourite  sport  of 

snaring  and    i  i  •  .  i  i  i 

netting.  liare-liuntmg  provides  employment  are :  tlie  snarer 
or  netter;  and  the  huntsman  in  charge  of  the  dogs, 
wdth  which  the  hares  are  driven  into  the  snares  and 
nets.     The  qualifications  of  the  former  are  described 

^  IX.  X.  Yet  in  the  passage  of  the  Anabasis,  v.  iii.  10.,  describing  the 
game  pi'ovided  from  Xenophon's  preserves  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
guests,  at  the  festival  of  Diana,  venison  and  wild  boar  alone  are  meu- 
tioned,  nothing  being  said  of  hures. 
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with  inucli  precision.  A  good  snarer  must,  it  is 
said,  "have  a  natural  talent  for  his  business;  and  a 
"good  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue;  must  be 
"  twenty  years  of  age ;  of  light  but  athletic  habit  of 
"  body,  and  cheerful  hearty  disposition ;  qualities 
"  which  render  him  both  fond  of  the  work,  and  proof 
"  against  the  hardships  to  which  it  exposes  him."  ^ 
Less  importance  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  the 
personal  attributes  of  the  huntsman  ;  he  is  merely 
required  to  be  liglitly  and  loosely  clad,  wellsliod,  and 
to  carry  a  staff  in  his  hand.^ 

The  apparatus  required  in  the  snarer's  department, 
the  filaments,  threads,  twists,  twines,  &c.,  of  whicli 
the  nets  and  snares  are  composed ;  the  meshes,  cavi- 
ties, chambers,  &c.,  into  which  they  are  subdivided, 
and  the  loops,  rings,  knots,  and  other  mechanism  on 
which  they  work,  are  particularised  with  extreme 
minuteness,  and  by  a  corresponding  variety  of  tech- 
nical terms.  A  great  part  of  these  are  as  unintel- 
ligible to  the  modern  Greek  scholar,  as  the  ideas 
which  they  represent,  even  if  vernacularly  defined, 
would  probably  be  to  the  most  accomplished  mo- 
dern poacher.^ 

Before  or  about  daybreak,  the  snares  and  nets  arc 
so  disposed  as  to  command  the  outlets  of  the  covert, 
from  wliich  the  hares  are  driven  with  dogs,  hunting 
by  scent,  partly  in  small  packs  like  our  beagles  or 
harriers,  sometimes  separate  like  ground  spaniels.^ 
The  hounds  employed,  their  breed,  points,  and  modes 
of  breaking  and  hunting,  their  collars,  couples,  slips, 
leading-strings,  body-cloths,  —  are  described  with  a 
diliirence  similar  to  that  bestowed  on  the  nets  and 

'  ii.  3.  "  vi.  11.  '  II.  4.  sqq.  *  vi.  11.  si[. 
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snares,  and  displaying  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  natural  history  and  habits  of  the  animal.  A  list  is 
given  of  towards  fifty  of  the  names  most  appropriate 
for  hounds  male  and  female.^  In  tlie  sequel  we  have 
a  still  more  detailed  commentary  on  the  natural  his- 
tory and  habits  of  the  hare  ;  in  the  field  or  the  wood- 
lands, the  mountain  or  the  marsh,  by  night  or  by 
day,  when  in  form  or  on  the  run,  in  feeding,  playing, 
bucking,  breeding,  sleeping,  waking.^ 

The  snares  being  set  and  everything  ready,  the 
active  operations  of  the  chase,  the  drawing  of  the 
covert,  finding  the  scent,  and  the  actual  pursuit  of 
the  game,  are  described  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm, 
contrasting  almost  ludicrously  with  the  insignificance 
of  the  object  pursued  : 

"Off  they  now  go,  joyously,  heartily,  keen  on  the  scent,  in 
twos,  in  threes,  still  steadily  on,  now  on  this  track  now  on 
that,  ranging  here  turning  there,  harking  forward  trying  back, 
into  the  thicks,  over  the  clear,  through  the  rough,  along  the 
smooth,  eager  to  be  first,  with  tails  wagging  high,  cars  flat- 
tened down,  eyes  flashing  fire.  On  nearing  the  hare,  they 
soon  let  the  huntsman  know  whereabouts  they  ai"e,  their  whole 
bodies  vibrating,  as  if  but  a  part  of  their  tails;  fiercely  darting 
forwards,  vying  for  the  lead,  now  clustering  together,  again 
spreading  abroad,  again  dashing  on,  until  at  last  tliey  approach  the 
form,  and  rvish  in  upon  the  hare.  Up  slie  springs,  and  away  slie 
starts,  tlie  pack  in  full  cry  behind  her,  the  huntsman's  voice  re- 
sounding after  them.  Halloo  dogs !  fie,  fie  dogs  !  steadily  again 
dogs  ;  well  done  good  dogs  ! "  &c. 

This  sort  of  description  is  kept  up  during  several 
pages,  with  other  mimic  specimens  of  the  huntsman's 
stentorian  eloquence,  as  addressed  to  the  snarer,  to 
the  dogs,  or  to  the  passing  peasant,  where  a  check  oc- 
curs, or  information  is  required.     Directions  are  also 

^  iii. — v.  vi.  1 .  sqq.,  vii.  *  y^ 
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given,  as  to  the  proper  modification  in  each  case  of 
the  tone  or  key  of  his  voice,  loud  or  moderate,  high  or 
"low:  Look  to  lier  boy,  look  to  her  boy;  mark  her 
"  boy;  mark  her  boy  ;  Holloa  you  there  —  have  you 
"  seen  the  dogs  there  ?"  &c.^ 

If  the  game  is  found,  but  escapes,  the  covert  is 
drawn  afresh  ;  if  unsuccessfully,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  regain  and  follow  up  the  scent  of  the  lost  hare  in 
the  open  field,  tire  her  out,  and  kill  her  in  tlie  mode 
of  a  modern  harrier-hunt."-  The  swiftness  of  the  hare 
is  described  as  so  great,  that  no  dog  could  cope  witli 
her  in  fair  runnino-.^  Coursino;  accordino-lv  in  the 
modern  sense  is  nowhere  mentioned,  and  may  be  pre- 
sumed, with  the  nobler  kind  of  greyhound,  to  have 
been  unknown  to  Xenophon.  Tracking  in  the  snow 
is  the  only  other  variation  of  his  favourite  sport 
which  he  particularises.'*  Hares,  if  we  may  judge  from 
his  description,  were  not  plentiful  in  Greece,  at  least 
in  his  hunting-grounds.  Hence  possibly  may  be 
explained  the  extraordinary  importance  attached  to 
their  pursuit.  "  Blank  days"  are  alluded  to  as  not 
uncommon,  and  a  single  hare  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a  fair  day's  sport. '"^ 

Tlie  modes  of  catching  fawns,  as  described  at  some  Dcor- 
length  in  the  sequel,  are  curious,  and  different  from  '^-'''^'""S- 
anything  now  practised.     Full-grown  deer  are  chiefly 
taken  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  snare  or  trap,  which,  re- 
maining fast  as  a  clog  on  the  foot,  impedes  the  ani- 
mal's course,  and  enables  either  dogs  or  men  to  track, 
overtake,  and  destroy  him.^     Tlie  wild  boar,  like  the  Bonr.i,unt. 
hare,  is  taken  by  nets,  of  great  size   and  strengtli.  '"°' 
AVhen  well  trammeled  in  the  meshes,  he  is  attacked 

'  vi.  IJ-sqij.  *  vi.  24.  Sfjq.  3  v.  'J9. 

'  viii.  5  vi.  •-'4.  .m(([.  o  jjj. 
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and  slain  by  the  huntsmen  with  javelin  or  spear  ;  not 
without  danger  at  times  to  men  as  well  as  dogs. 
The  male  seems  never  to  have  been  pursued  and  en- 
gaged in  open  combat ;  but  the  female,  being  by 
nature  short  of  wind,  is  described  as  frequently  killed 
in  this  manner,  though  seldom  without  the  loss  of 
several  dogs.^  Foxes  are  mentioned,  not  as  objects 
of  field  sport,  but  as  an  impediment  to  its  enjoyment ; 
as  a  sort  of  ground  vermin,  injurious  to  the  har- 
rier, by  drawing  him  off  the  legitimate  scent;  stand- 
ing therefore  in  the  same  relation  as  the  hare  with  us, 
in  a  thickly-stocked  game  preserve,  to  the  unsteady 
fox-hound.^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  throuo;hout  this  treatise,  no- 
thing  is  said  of  what  in  modern  times  is  considered 
the  noblest  form  of  the  chase,  hunting  on  horseback  ; 
nothing  of  the  capture  of  any  kind  of  winged  game ; 
nothing  of  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow ;  although 
these  in  the  Greek  heroic  legends,  are  described  as 
favourite  weapons  of  distinguished  hunters,  from 
Hercules  downwards ;  and  although  Diana,  the  pa- 
tron deity  of  the  chase,  bears  them  as  her  emblems 
of  office.^  From  numerous  allusions  interspersed  in 
the  text,  it  appears  that  Xenophon  knew  or  recog- 
nised no  game  season.^  He  hunted  equally  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  unless  when  extremes  of  weather 
interfered. 
Use  and  Xhc  cssay  concludes  with  a  eulogy  of  the  chase, 

1  X.  8  vi.  3. 

^  The  description  however  which  Xenophon,  in  an  illustrative  passage 
of  the  Cyropsedia  (i.  vi.  39.),  gives  of  the  netting  of  winged  game  by 
means  of  lure  birds,  much  in  the  mode  now  common  in  Italy,  shows  him 
to  have  been  familiar  with  that  art.  The  same  work  also  contains  de- 
scriptions of  huntina;  on  horseback,  as  practised  among  the  Persians. 

*  V.  passim,  vi.  2G. 
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as  a  school  for  the  art  of  war,  as  a  recreation  contri-  vaino  of 
bating  to  health  of  body  and   equanimity   of  mind,  huVti'lJ^ 
and  far  more  innocent  and  useful  in  all  respects,  than 
many  of  the  forms  of  labour  or  indolence,  in  which 
those  who  affect  to  despise  it  are  accustomed  to  spend 
their  time.     Severe  reflexions  are  passed,  in  a  digres-  "Sopiiisti. 
sion  of   some  length,  on  the  Sophists  ;  or  in  other  "ons^'om' 
words,  on  certain    anti-Socratic  literary  men  of  the  ''''*^''^- 
day,  who  had  expressed  themselves  disparagingly  of 
the  author's  favourite  pursuit,    and  are  contemptu- 
ously contrasted  with  the  Philosophers,  by  whom  it 
had  been  more  favourably  judged.^ 

*  xi. — xiii. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

THE    REMAINING    HISTORIANS    OF    THE    ATTIC    PERIOD. 

1.  LOSS      OF     THEIR      WORKS.       MORE     EXACT     DEFINITION     OF     THE      ATTIC 
PERIOD.       CTESIAS.       HIS    SERVICE    AT  THE    PERSIAN    COURT.       HIS  BIRTH 

AND     AGE.  2.    HIS     WORKS.       HIS      PERSICA.       HIS     SYSTEM     OF     EARLY 

ORIENTAL  HISTORY,  COMPARED  WITH  THE  SYSTEMS  OF  BEROSUS  AND 
HERODOTUS. 3.  ITS  UNCRITICAL  CHARACTER.  —  4.  HIS  PERSIAN  HIS- 
TORY   PROPER.  5.    HIS  INDICA.       HIS  MENDACITY.       HIS  MINOR  WORKS. 

HIS    STYLE.       DINON  :     HIS      PERSICA. 6.    PHILISTUS.         HIS     AGE.         HIS 

CONNEXION  WITH  DIONYSIUS  I.  OF  SYRACUSE.  HIS  BANISHMENT.  HIS 
RESTORATION      UNDER      DIONYSIUS     II.         HIS      DEATH    AND     CHARACTER. 

HIS    WORKS.       HIS    IMITATION    OF    THUCYDIDES. 7.    THEOFOMPUS.       HIS 

LIFE  AND  TIMES.  ORATOR  AND  HISTORIAN.  HIS  AGE. 8.  HIS  CHA- 
RACTER.      HIS    WORKS.       HIS    EPITOME  OF  HERODOTUS.       HIS  HELLENICA. 

HIS    PHILIPPIC  A. 9.   ANALYSIS    OF    ITS    CONTENTS.       HIS    HONESTY.       HIS 

CENSORIOUSNESS.  10.    HIS    LOVE    OF    THE    MARVELLOUS.       HIS      STYLE. 

HIS    RHETORICAL    WORKS.  11.    EPHORUS.       HIS  AGE.       HIS  EDUCATION. 

HIS    HISTORICAL     WORK.  12.    ANALYSIS    OF     ITS    CONTENTS. 13.    HIS 

CREDIT    AS    A    HISTORIAN     AND    GEOGRAPHER.       HIS    SECONDARY    WORKS. 

HIS    STYLE. 14.   CRATIPPUS.       SOPH^ENETUS  OF  STYMPHALDS.       HERMIAS 

OF  METHYMNA  I  HIS  SICULA,  ETC.  TIMONIDES  OF  LEUCADIA  :  HIS  EPI- 
STOLARY HISTORY.  ATHANAS  OF  SYRACUSE  :  HIS  SYRACUSAN  HIS- 
TORY.      DIONYSIODORUS    AND    ANAXIS.       CEPHISODORUS.       ZOILUS  OF  AM- 

PHIPOLIS.         DEMOPHILUS.  15.    PHANIAS      OF     ERESUS  :     HIS      ERESIAN 

PRYTANES  ;      OTHER     WORKS.       CLIDEMUS  :     HIS    ATTIIIS.       OTHER  AITHI- 

DISTS.       PHANODEMUS. 16.    CALLISTHENES.        HIS    BIRTH.       CONNEXION 

WITH    ALEXANDER.       HIS    CHARACTER.  17.    HIS  DEATH.         HIS  WORKS. 

18.      HIS    HELLENICA.       HIS    HISTORY    OF  ALEXANDER.       HIS  PERIPLUS. 

HIS    SCIENTIFIC   WORKS.       HIS  TREATMENT    OF    MYTHOLOGY.       HIS  STYLE. 

Loss  of  1.  The  remaining  historians  of  the  Attic  period 
woiks,  ^^^  numerous;  but  no  integral  work  by  any  one  of 
them  has  survived.  There  may  thus  be  observed,  in 
regard  to  this  brancli  of  composition,  a  near  corre- 
spondence between  the  commencement  and  the  close 
of  the  period.  It  began  with  fragments,  and  it  ends 
with  fragments.  The  analogy  may  be  extended  from 
History  to  Poetry  and  Philosophy.  In  each  depart- 
ment destiny  has  been  favourable  in  preserving,  amid 
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the  general  wreck,  wliat  was  most  worthy  of  being 
preserved.  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xeuophon,  and 
Plato,  still  exist  in  their  integrity;  and  we  possess 
^"schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  and 
Aristotle,  each  in  sufficient  fulness  to  admit  of  our 
appreciating  their  excellence.  It  may  indeed  seem  but 
the  natural  course  of  events,  that  the  best  and  most 
popular  works  should  be  best  able  to  struggle  through 
the  obstacles  interposed  by  time  or  barbarism  to  their 
p)assage  to  posterity  ;  although  the  history  of  litera- 
ture, in  Greece  as  in  other  countries,  offers  some 
notable  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

The  epoch  which  has  here  been  adopted  as  the  close  closer  de- 
of  the  Attic  period,  is  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  Attic 
in  323  B.C.     In  the  adjustment  of  literary  dates  by  p"'"''* 
this  epoch,  reference  will  be  made,  less  to  the  birth  or 
death  of  each  author,  than  to  the  circulation  of  his 
works.     AVhere   the  Avhole,    or  the  more   important 
part  of  them,  were  published  prior  to  323   B.C.,  he 
will  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Attic,  in  the 
opposite  case  to  the  Alexandrian  period.     It  may  not 
be  easy  in  every  instance  to  draw  the  precise  line  of 
distinction;  but  there  will  be  no  serious  difficulty  in 
regard  to  historians  of  higher  celebrity  ;  and  where 
doubt  exists  in  regard  to  others,  it  will  matter  but 
little    under    which    period    their    works    may    be 
classed. 

As  a  general  rule  the  authors  who,  under  the  title 
of  Historians  of  Alexander,  occupy  towards  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  a  large  space  in  the  held  of 
Greek  historical  composition,  will  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Alexandrian  age.  Even  wliore  their 
lives  may  have  fallen  in  great  part  within  the  present 
period,  the  works  to  which  they   chiefly  owe  their 

VOL.    V.  1    I 
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reputation,  must  with  rare  exception  have  been 
published  after  the  death  of  the  principal  hero  whose 
actions  they  record :  or,  in  the  few  cases  where  they 
may  have  been  circulated  during  his  lifetime,  it  will 
be  desirable  to  class  them  with  the  rest,  as  apper- 
taining to  a  single  age,  as  well  as  a  single  branch  of 
literary  composition. 

The  writers  of  whom,  consistently  with  these  li- 
mitations, it  remains  to  treat,  are  about  twenty  in 
number.  But  of  these,  many  are  in  themselves  of  so 
little  value,  or  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  their  lives 
and  compositions  is  so  slight,  as  to  entitle  them  to  a 
small  share  of  notice  in  this  work.  While  the  list 
contains  no  author  who  can  presume  to  cope  either  in 
excellence  or  celebrity  with  Herodotus  or  Thucydides, 
several  may  claim  to  rival,  if  not  to  surpass  Xeno- 
phon,  taking  his  qualifications  as  historian  alone  into 
account,  in  the  esteem  with  which  they  were  honoured 
by  the  antient  public. 


CTESIAS,! 

son  of  Ctesiochus,  was  a  physician  of  Cnidos,  a  La- 
cedaemonian colony  on  the  coast  of  the  Asiatic  Doris. 
He  is  described  by  Galen  as  a  kinsman  of  Hippo- 
crates, and  as  belonging  like  him  to  the  family  of 
the  Asclepiada3 ;  which  latter  notice  is  to  be  under- 
stood, it  may  be  presumed,  in  regard  to  each  author, 
in  a  fifiufative  rather  than  a  literal  sense.     Seventeen 

His  ser-  " 

vice  at  the    years,  tlic  bcst  probably  of  his  professional  life,  were 

1  J.  C.  BLihr,  Ctesice  Cnid.  Reliquife,  1824;  C.  Muller,  Ctes.  Cnid. 
"Reliq.  in  Didot,  Frgg.  Histt.  Gr.  The  fragments  are  cited  according 
to  Muller. 


rsian 
court. 
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passed  at  the  court  of  Persia  ^ ;  where  it  had  long  iv 
been  the  custom  to  employ  Greek  physicians.  He 
lived  fourteen  years  in  the  service  of  Darius  Ochus, 
three  in  that  of  his  son  Artaxerxes,  and  returned  to 
Greece  in  398  b.  c.^  His  first  entry  on  office  must 
therefore  have  taken  place  in  415  B.C.  Assuming  iiishini. 
him  to  have  been  then  thirty  years  of  age,  his  birth  ""*  ""'' 
would  fall  in  the  year  445  B.C.,  or  about  ten  years 
prior  to  that  of  Xenophon.^  He  is  said  by  some 
authorities  to  have  been  made  captive  in  war  by  his 
royal  patron,  and  retained  in  a  professional  capacity 
about  his  person.^  But  this  is  not  probable  ;  there 
having  been  no  war  between  Persia  and  the  Greek 
states  in  415  B.C.  The  mistake  originates,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  in  a  misunderstanding,  by  superficial 
biographers,  of  the  notices,  by  Ctesias  himself  in  his 
Persica  and  by  Xenophon  in  the  Anabasis  ^,  of  Ctesias 
having  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  and 
having  dressed  the  wound  which  Artaxerxes  received 
from  Cyrus.  Ctesias  further  describes  himself  as 
one  of  the  envoys,  sent  by  Artaxerxes  to  treat  with 
the  Greek  commanders  after  the  battle.  This  state- 
ment has  been  denounced  by  Plutarch^  as  a  falsehood, 
because  Xenophon ",  who  was  himself  present  at  the 
conference,  and  mentions  another  Greek  as  a  member 
of  the   mission,  says  nothing  of  Ctesias.     It  is   not 

^  Auctores  ap.  C.  MuUer  ad  Ctcs.  llel.  p.  1.  sqq. 

2  Diotlor.  II.  32.  ;  Thotius,  in  Frg.  29.  p.  58.  Didot. 

^  No  apolojry  will  here  be  necessary,  for  having  slightly  disturbed  the 
chronological  order  of  our  subject  in  treating  of  the  two  authors,  by 
giving  precedence  to  Xenophon,  as  the  continuator  of  Thucydides,  and 
as  the  only  Greek  historian  of  the  century  whose  works  have  been  pre- 
served. 

*  Diodor.  loc.  cit. ;  alii  ap.  MuUer,  loc.  cit.  *  i.  viii.  27. 

<^  In  Artox.  13.  '  Anab.  ii.  i.  7. 
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imj^ossible  that  Ctesias,  as  an  author  of  proverbially 
doubtful  veracity,  may  here  have  been  guilty  of 
falsehood.  But  the  ground  on  which  the  charge 
has  been  brought  against  him  by  Plutarch  is  hardly 
conclusive.  Ctesias  might  be  present  without  being 
recognised  by  Xenophon.  If  he  wished,  and  he  may 
have  had  reasons  for  wishing,  to  remain  unknown, 
the  Persian  dress  which  he  wore,  or  was  entitled  to 
wear  as  a  court  functionary,  would  easily  prevent 
his  beino;  recomised. 

Ctesias  further  describes  himself  as  having  exerted 
his  utmost  influence  with  Artaxerxes  to  alleviate  the 
captivity  of  Clearchus;  and  as  having  refused  to 
supply  him  in  his  prison  with  a  weapon  for  the 
commission  of  self-destruction.^  But  his  efforts  were 
unavailing  to  procure  the  pardon  or  save  the  life  of 
his  unfortunate  countryman.  He  was  afterwards 
employed  by  Artaxerxes  in  diplomatic  services^; 
first  in  an  attempt  to  adjust  certain  disputes  be- 
tween Evagoras,  king  of  Salami s,  and  the  other 
petty  Cyprian  princes,  vassals  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narch ;  and  in  the  sequel  as  plenipotentiary  in  the 
negotiations  between  Artaxerxes  and  Conon,  which 
resulted  in  their  league  against  Lacedaemon.  For 
this  honourable  office  he  was  indebted,  if  we  may 
trust  a  report  mentioned  by  Plutarch  ^,  to  his  fraudu- 
lent insertion  into  a  confidential  letter  from  Conon, 
which  he  had  been  commissioned  to  deliver  to  the  kingf, 
of  a  passage  recommending  his  own  appointment.  He 
was  subsequently  charged  with  a  mission  to  Sparta  % 

^  Frg.  29.  §60.:  conf.  Plutarch,  Artox.  18.,  who   here  again    indi- 
rectly taxes  him  with  "  romancing." 
^  Phot.  ap.  Didot,  Frg.  29.  §  63. 
»  Artox.  21.  *  Photius  in  Frg.  29.  §  63, 
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of  what  precise  nature  we  are  not  informed;  and  soon 
after  permanently  resettled  in  his  native  city.  ( )f 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  or  the  date  and  circum- 
stances of  his  death,  no  record  has  been  preserved. 

2.  The  two  principal  works  of  Ctesias  were   liis  iiis  works. 
Persica,  or  Persian  history ;  and  his  Indica,  or  De- 
scriptive notices  of  India.     Three  otJier  minor  pro- 
ductions were  attributed  to  him,  a  Periplus,  a  tract 
On  Mountains,  and  another  On  Rivers.^ 

The  Persica  treated,  in  twenty-three  books,  the  iiis  Per- 
history,  not  only  of  Persia  in  the  proper  sense,  but  of  ''"■^' 
the  portion  of  Central  Asia  over  which  the  Persian 
empire  extended,  from  the  earliest  time,  down  to  tlie 
close  of  the  author's  residence  at  the  court  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  in  398  B.C.-  It  was  hence  divided  into  three 
parts:  I.  The  history  of  the  first,  or  old  Assyrian 
empire  of  Asia  ;  XL  The  history  of  the  j\Iedian  empire, 
by  which  in  the  theory  of  Ctesias  that  of  Assyria 
was  supplanted  ;  III.  The  history  of  the  Persian 
empire  proper,  which  supplanted  that  of  the  !Medes. 
The  first  and  second  parts  comprised  three  books 
each;  the  third  part  the  remaining  seventeen. 

The  pretensions  advanced  by  Ctesias,  and  in  some  nis  system 
degree  conceded  by  the  Greek  public,  to  a  superiority  oriental 
over  previous  historians  in  the  treatment  of  Asiatic  '^'story 
subjects,  were  based  on  the  greater  facility  of  access 
which  his  long  residence  at  the  Persian  court,  and  the 
position  he  there  occupied,  had  aftorded  him  to  au- 
thentic   native   sources;   especially    to    the    original 

1  Mliller  ap.  Didot,  ad  Frg.  p.  3.  107.  The  title  Utpi  Cvpw  has  been, 
perhaps  with  reason,  understood  by  .Miiller  as  belonging  to  a  book  or 
subdivision  of  the  Persica. 

-  Suid.  V.  Ctes. ;  Photius  ap.  Didot,  Frag.  20.  §  1.;  Clinton,  Fast. 
Hell,  in  an. 
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archives  in  which  the  vicissitudes  of  those  several 
dynasties  were  recorded.^  These  pretensions  may 
have  been  well  founded  in  regard  to  Persian  history 
in  the  proper  sense,  especially  that  portion  of  it  im- 
mediately connected  with  his  own  time.  Nor  is  it 
improbable,  even  in  the  then  backward  state  of  philo- 
logical science,  that  a  Greek  man  of  letters,  officially 
employed  during  many  years  at  Susa,  may  have  ac- 
quired sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language  to  enable 
him  to  consult  the  Persian  written  records.  He  can- 
not however  be  supposed  to  have  possessed  an  equal 
familiarity  with  the  other  Asiatic  tongues,  radically 
distinct  from  the  Persian,  in  which  the  chronicles  of 
the  previous  Median  and  Assyrian  dynasties  were 
written.  Nor  indeed  does  Ctesias  appear  to  have 
distinctly  asserted  a  claim  to  such  high  philological 
qualifications ;  his  appeals  to  original  sources  being 
limited  to  the  "Persian"  registers.  There  can  how- 
ever be  little  doubt  of  his  having  meant,  by  this 
vague  generality  of  terms,  to  convey  to  his  country- 
men, slightly  conversant  as  they  were  in  such  mat- 
ters, the  impression  that  the  whole  original  records 
of  Asiatic  history  were  stored  up  in  those  Persian 
repositories.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  Persian 
state  chronicles  may  have  contained,  in  the  time  of 
Ctesias,  a  Persian  digest  of  those  of  the  other  older 
conquered  dynasties. 

His  pretensions  to  have  embodied,  in  the  first  two 
divisions  of  the  Persica,  the  genuine  substance  of  the 
native  oriental  records,  from  whatever  source  de- 
rived, will  be  most  efi'ectually  tested  by  a  comparative 
estimate  of  the  conflicting  claims  to  a  similar  merit, 


1  Diod.  II.  32. :  conf.  Frgg.  Ctcs.  18.  29.  §  1. 
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on  the  part  of  the  two  other  more  accredited  organs 
of  older  Asiatic  tradition,  Herodotus,  and  I'erosus  the 
native  liabyloniau  compiler  of  the  Alexandrian  age. 

The  result  of  this  estimate  is  conclusive  in  favour  of 
Berosus.  As  a  native  Assyrian  he  possessed  qualifica- 
tions for  original  research,  to  which  Herodotus  did  not 
pretend,  and  Ctcsias  had  no  just  pretensions.  He  was 
considered,  and  with  apparent  reason,  by  the  Greeks 
an  honest  writer,  whose  object  was  neither  to  invent 
nor  adorn,  but  to  digest  for  their  benefit,  in  their  na- 
tive tongue,  the  traditions  contained  in  the  antient 
historical  books  of  his  country.  Those  traditions,  as 
they  appear  in  his  remains,  also  bear  internal  evi- 
dence of  genuine  character,  both  in  their  oriental 
forms,  and  in  their  correspondence  with  the  Jewish 
history,  in  many  points  regarding  which  we  know 
that  there  existed  a  community  of  tradition,  reflect- 
ing a  community  of  origin,  between  the  Mesopotamian 
and  Hebrew  races.  This  correspondence  becomes, 
in  the  later  historical  period,  so  close,  both  in  regard 
to  names  and  events,  as  to  evince  the  good  faith  of 
the  Chaldee  chronicler,  and  hence  to  justify  our  con- 
fidence in  his  correctness  in  other  cases.  Of  such 
internal  evidence  either  of  completeness  or  correct- 
ness, but  little  can  be  discovered  in  Herodotus,  and 
still  less  in  Ctesias.  We  subjoin  a  brief  summary  of 
each  of  the  rival  systems. 

In  the  Assyrian  tradition  of  Berosus^  the  very 
extravagance  of  the  fables  concerning  Chaos,  the 
Creation,  and  first  foundation  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
combined  with  their  orientally  mystical  tenor,  seems 
to   guarantee   their   genuine   origin.      The   analogy 

'   In  DiJut,  Frgg.  Ilistt.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  4i)J.  Si[>[. 
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which,  without  any  trace  of  piracy,  they  here  and 
there  present  to  the  Mosaic  tradition,  becomes  com- 
plete with  the  Deluge.  The  description  of  that  ca- 
tastrophe is,  in  its  substance,  an  exaggerated  version 
of  the  Scriptural  account.  We  have,  under  Chal- 
dtean  forms  and  names,  a  Chaldee  Noah ;  a  Chaldee 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet;  the  tower  of  Babel,  the 
future  site  of  Babylon  ;  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and 
the  dispersion  of  the  human  race.  The  whole  ante- 
diluvian period,  as  measured  by  the  antient  mystical 
arithmetic,  lasted  432,000  years.  With  the  disper- 
sion, the  correspondence  between  the  Assyrian  and 
Biblical  tradition  is  interrupted.  The  first  post- 
diluvian dynasty  comprised  86  Chaldee  kings  and 
34,000  years.  Then  followed  a  Median  conquest  of 
Babylonia,  and  a  dynasty  of  eight  Median  kings,  of 
224  years'  duration;  then  11  other  kings  of  un- 
certain race  or  length  of  reign.  Next  follow  49 
Chaldee  kings,  reigning  458  years;  9  Arab  kings, 
245  years  ;  45  Assyrian  kings,  526  years.  Hitherto 
names  are  rare  in  the  extracts.  The  catalojxue  from 
Phul  and  Sennacherib  who  succeed,  down  to  Na- 
bonedus  the  last  of  the  line,  becomes  clearly  histo- 
rical ;  both  names  and  events  correspond  in  all 
essential  particulars  with  those  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture. With  Nabonedus,  conquered  by  Cyrus,  the 
Assyrian  empire  is  brought  to  a  close,  and  the 
Persian  empire  succeeds. 

Ctesias  commences  his  Asiatic  history  with  the 
conquest  of  the  greater  part  of  Asia  by  the  Assyrian 
founder  Ninus,  who  constructs  the  metropolis  called 
after  himself  Nineveh.  His  widow  and  successor 
Semiramis  builds  Babylon,  and  by  her  own  victories 
extends    her   empire  over  Egypt,    Ethiopia,   Libya, 
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and  part  of  India.'  She  is  followed  by  tliirty-one 
sluggard  kings,  whose  reigns  are  signalised  by  no 
remarkable  event  but  the  mission  of  "  ^lemnon  "  to 
assist  Priam  against  the  Greeks.  The  last  of  the  line 
is  Sardanapalus,  who  is  conquered  by  one  of  his  own 
satraps,  Arbaces  the  Mede.  The  whole  duration  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  is  1306  years,^  The  Median 
empire  succeeds,  extending,  like  the  one  supplanted, 
over  Central  Asia.  It  comprises  nine  kings  and  317 
years.  Astyages,  the  last  of  these  kings,  is  subdued 
by  Cyrus  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  which 
still  flourished  in  the  time  of  Ctesias.^ 

Herodotus  has  an  Assyrian  empire  of  520  years, 
and  a  Median  empire  of  four  reigns  and  150  years. 
The  details  of  his  system,  as  compared  with  that  of 
Ctesias,  have  been  considered  in  treating  of  his  own 
work.^ 

3.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  as  itsi.ncr;. 
evidence  of  the  factitious  nature  of  the  popular  Ilel-  *'"'  ^''''" 
lenic  digests  of  oriental  history,  their  tendency  to 
concentrate  the  destinies  of  each  empire  and  its  rulers, 
on  the  person  and  acts  of  two  or  three  notable  kings  ; 
on  a  primeval  founder,  a  Ninus  or  a  ]\Ienes,  and  a 
great  foreign  conqueror,  a  Semiramis  or  a  Sesostris  ; 
the  remaining  members  of  the  dynasty,  with  rare 
exception,  being  drone  or  sluggard  kings,  of  whom 
little  more  than  the  existence  had  been  recorded. 
A  comparison  of  Ctesias  and  Berosus  seems  to  prove, 
that  the  same  method  of  centralisation  was  resorted 
to  in  dealing  with  dynasties,  as  with  separate  kings. 
The  antediluvian  period  of  Derosus,  which  the  critical 
modern  reader  will  appreciate  as  a  fundamental  ele- 

»  Frgg.  1— 16.  .,  "^  Fvgg.  1 7— 21. '2-2. 

*  Vol.  IV.  1),  33;3.  sq.j. 
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mcnt  of  the  original  system,  is  struck  off  by  Ctesias 
altogether ;  as  appertaining  doubtless,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  so  critical  a  compiler,  to  mythology  rather 
than  history.  The  alternation  in  Berosus,  of  native 
Assyrian,  Median,  Arabian,  and  Chaldee  dynasties, 
reflects  evidently  a  series  of  struggles  among  the 
rival  Asiatic  races,  for  the  supremacy  which,  as  en- 
joyed by  each,  still  continued  to  rank  as  "  The  As- 
"  Syrian  empire;"  just  as  in  the  parallel  course  of 
authentic  Egyptian  history,  we  have  native  Egyptian, 
Ethiopian,  and  Asiatic  dynasties,  competing  for  the 
imperial  crown  of  Egypt.  It  is  the  more  easy  there- 
fore to  recognise  in  the  two  distinct  Assyrian  and 
Median  empires  of  Ctesias,  the  one  supplanting  and 
extinguishing  the  other,  two  successive  centralisations, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Greek  public,  of  the  Babylo- 
nian compiler's  less  compact  and  symmetrical  series 
of  oriental  vicissitudes  ;  just  as  all  the  achievements 
of  the  thirty-three  Assyrian  kings  and  legislators 
are  concentrated  on  Ninus  and  Semiramis ;  all  their 
sluggishness  on  the  one  preeminent  sluggard  Sarda- 
napalus.  Although  Berosus,  among  other  proofs  of 
his  impartiality,  admits  a  Medo- Assyrian  dynasty  in 
his  general  course  of  national  revolution,  he  evidently 
admitted  no  permanent  Median  supremacy  in  the 
sense  of  Ctesias,  prior  to  that  jointly  established  by 
the  Medes  and  Persians  under  Cyrus.  That  none 
such  existed  is  also  clear  from  the  contemporaneous 
Bible  records.  These,  collated  with  Berosus,  prove, 
that  during  the  whole  317  years  of  the  alleged  Me- 
dian empire  of  Ctesias,  a  powerful  Assyrian  mo- 
narchy continued  to  flourish,  under  the  to  us  familiar 
kings,  Phul,  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon,  Nabonassar, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Evil-mcrodach,  &c.    Of  these  names 
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or  persons  Ctesias  knows  or  professes  to  know  no- 
thing. He  expatiates  at  some  length^  on  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  Median  kings,  against  the  Cadusians, 
Parthians,  and  Sacso,  but  Avitliout  a  hint  of  their 
standing  in  any  relation  either  of  dependence  or  ri- 
valry to  a  still  existing  Assyrian  empire.  If  he  and 
his  authorities  therefore  are  so  greatly  in  the  dark, 
regarding  events  on  which  the  light  of  history  clearly 
shines,  small  faith  can  be  due  to  their  statements  re- 
garding those  where  that  light  is  dim  or  altogether 
extinguished.  The  system  of  Herodotus,  while  also 
representing  the  old  Assyrian  empire  of  Asia  as  over- 
thrown by  the  Medes,  and  in  other  respects  but  a 
variety  of  that  of  Ctesias,  yet  recognises  a  remnant  of 
independent  Babylonian  monarchy,  as  continuing  to 
subsist.  He  also  knew  and  mentions  the  exploits  of 
the  warlike  monarch  Sennacherib.^ 

The  greater  apparent  probability  of  the  Ctesian 
chronology,  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  of  its 

1  Ap.  Diodor.  ii.  33. ;  Didot,  p.  42. 

-  Traces  of  partiality  may  also  perhaps  be  discerned  on  the  part  of 
Berosus,  in  his  suppression  of  all  notice  of  a  separate  Median  monarchy, 
existing  by  the  side  of  that  of  Assyria,  during  the  declining  stages  of 
the  latter.  That  such  a  Median  kingdom  did  exist,  and  if  not  perma- 
nently, for  a  time  in  a  virtual  state  of  independence,  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  Berosus  probably  viewed  its  sovereigns,  and  perhaps  with  some 
reason,  in  the  light  of  revolted  vassals  rather  than  legitimate  princes. 
(Frgg.  12 — 14.  Didot.)  As  himself  a  Babylonian,  or  Chalda>an,  he  also 
appears  everywhere  to  speak  of  the  Babylonian,  as  equivalent  to  the 
Assyrian  empire,  ami  of  Babylon  as  its  sole  metropolis  ;  Nineveh  being 
overlooked  or  left  in  the  background.  There  can  however  be  no  doubt, 
both  that  Nineveh  had  been  at  times  the  more  favoured  metropolitan 
seat  of  the  consolidated  empire  ;  and  further,  that  at  other  perlodi;,  rival 
Assyrian  empires  had  existed  contemporaneously,  one  under  a  Babylo- 
nian, the  other  under  a  NInevIte  dynasty.  Here  again  the  analogy  of 
Egypt  presents  itself  The  two  cities  seem  In  fact  to  have  stood  to  eacli 
other,  much  in  the  same  relation  as  Thebes  and  Meuijihls  In  the  E;.'yptlan 
empire. 
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non-genuine  character.  No  historical  critic  of  the 
present  day,  familiar  with  the  late  researches  into 
the  comparative  antiquities  of  the  oriental  nations, 
can  believe,  that  in  any  Assyrian  chronicle,  the 
whole  duration  of  the  great  empire  of  Central  Asia 
was  ever  restricted  to  1300  years,  or  within  ten  times 
that  period  of  time.  The  Cnidian  compiler's  own 
annals,  especially  his  account  of  Semiramis,  have  no 
doubt  their  full  share  of  mythical  extravagance.^ 
It  is  however  an  extravagance  presenting  the  same 
proper  Hellenic  type  of  fable,  with  which  we  are  fami- 
liar in  the  parallel  adventures  of  Bacchus  or  Sesostris. 
Had  the  Ctesian  tradition  of  Semiramidian  conquest 
really  formed  a  chapter  of  the  genuine  Babylonian 
registers,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  a  native  annalist 
would  have  suppressed  one  so  glorious  to  his  own 
nation.  But  Berosus,  like  Herodotus,  knows  nothing 
of  a  primeval  Semiramis,  the  foundress  of  Babylon  and 
conqueress  of  the  trans- Asiatic  world.  He  pointedly 
repudiates  the  fables  related  of  her  by  the  Greeks, 

1  Frgg.  11.  14.;  Didot,  p.  503.  507.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  primary  source  of  the  fabulous  exploits  -and  reuown  of  this  personage 
in  the  Ctesian  system,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  identity  of  her  name,  Semi- 
ramis, with  one  of  the  numerous  titles  under  which  the  great  Orienta 
Water-Goddess,  or  Aphrodite,  better  known  to  Greek  archaeologers  by 
those  of  Astarte,  Ashtaroth,  Derceto,  Atergatis,  was  worshipped  among 
the  Pagans  of  Semitic  race.  This  identity  seems  to  result  from  a  colla- 
tion of  parts  of  the  legend  concerning  her  in  Ctesias,  with  other  parallel 
legends  in  Berosus.  The  former  (frg.  5.)  described  her  as  a  daughter 
of  Derceto  the  Syrian  Fish- Goddess,  and  as  first  married  to  Onnes  a 
favourite  ofScer  of  Ninus.  Onnes,  or  Cannes,  with  Berosus,  is  himself  a 
Fish-God  (frg.  1.  Didot,  p.  498.).  She  is  hence  probably  identical  with 
the  Fish-Goddess  Homorka,  who  in  the  Berosian  legend  shares  the  func- 
tions of  Cannes  in  the  mystical  cosmogony  (Didot,  p.  497.).  Ctesias  re- 
presents Semiramis  (frg.  5.  §  6.)  as  worshipped  after  her  death  in  the 
form  of  a  dove,  having  been  nourished  by  doves  when  a  child  ;  and  Aphro- 
dite or  Astarte,  of  whom  the  dove  is  an  emblem,  as  having  presided 
at  her  birth.    He  hence  interprets  her  name  to  signify  the  Dove-Goddess. 
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anil  like  Herodotus,  reduces  her  to  an  ordinar}'  sove- 
reign of  one  of  the  later  Assyrian  dynasties. 

The  single  exception  to  the  torpor  of  the  Ctesian 
line  of  sluggard  kings,  is  in  favour  of  Menmon, 
whose  valiant  deeds  on  the  field  of  Troy,  appear  to 
have  been  described  in  the  orio-inal  records  consulted 
by  Ctesias,  with  a  Homeric  detail,  proving  that  in  so 
far  as  those  records  ever  existed,  Greek  as  well  as 
Persian  inventive  genius  had  been  employed  in  their 
preparation.^ 

4.  Witli  the  Persian  era,  the  basis  of  fact  in  his  nis 
narrative  becomes  more  distinct,  and  widens  as  we  histor^y" 
advance.  It  is  here  that  his  pretensions  to  a  better  p'"''!'^'"- 
access  to  native  sources  than  previous  Greek  authors 
had  enjoyed,  first  acquire  plausibility.  Of  this  strictly 
Persian  portion  of  the  Persica,  we  possess  an  epi- 
tome by  Photius",  which  seems  to  comprise  the  full 
substance  of  the  original ;  partly  as  containing  many 
minor  details,  the  admission  of  which  imply  that  no 
important  fact  had  been  omitted ;  partly  because  no 
such  fact  not  comprised  in  its  text,  is  mentioned  in 
any  other  quotation  from  the  work.  During  the  last 
seventeen  years  over  which  the  narrative  extends,  it 
also  possesses  the  advantage,  that  its  author  was  per- 
sonally cognisant  of  the  events  which  he  describes. 
Throughout  that  portion  of  the  work,  the  subject  of 
which  was  common  to  Herodotus,  a  ruling  principle 
of  its  author's  historical  method,  seems  to  have  been 
antagonism  to  his  distinguished  predecessor^;  so  that 
any  judgement  on  the  contents  of  the  Persica,  down 
at  least  to  the  close  of  the  Persian  war,  resolves 
itself  very  much  into  a  comparative  estimate  of  the 

»  Frg.  18.  ^  Frg.  29.  p.  4.5.  sqq.,  Didot.  ^  Frg.  29.  §  1. 
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correctness  of  the  two  historians.  In  the  outline 
and  general  substance  of  their  narratives,  no  essential 
difference  is  observable.  The  number  of  reigns  in 
each  is  the  same.  In  the  lives  or  fortunes  of  the 
sovereigns  there  is  also  a  general  correspondence. 
The  duration  of  the  reigns  in  some  cases  differs,  the 
numbers  of  Ctesias  being,  by  reference  to  more  au- 
thentic chronological  data,  commonly  wrong.  At- 
tention has  been  directed  in  our  previous  chapters  to 
some  of  the  chief  diversities  of  detail  in  the  two 
authors.^  Subjoined  is  a  notice  of  the  remainder,  in 
so  far  as  deserving  attention. 

Ctesias  describes  Cyrus  as  beaten  and  taken  pri- 
soner in  a  war  with  the  Saca3^,  of  which  event  no- 
thing is  said  by  Herodotus.  In  his  account  of  the 
siege  of  Sardis,  the  Cnidian  historian  substitutes 
some  very  foolish  fables  of  his  own,  for  equally  foolish 
fables  of  Herodotus  which  he  omits.^  He  rejects  the 
legend  of  Cra3sus  on  the  pile,  and  with  reason ;  such 
a  mode  of  executing  criminals  being  assuredly  at 
variance  with  Persian  manners.  The  tradition  con- 
cerning the  death  of  Cyrus  is  also  different  in  the 
two  authors.  With  Ctesias^  he  is  slain  in  a  war 
against  the  Derbices,  a  tribe  dwelling  on  the  Indian 
frontier;  with  Herodotus  in  a  war  against  the  Scy- 
thian queen  Tomaris.  Ctesias,  in  conformity  with 
his  own  theory  that  the  Medes  had  enjoyed,  and  the 
Persians  as  their  conquerors  had  at  once  succeeded 
to,  the  full  possession  of  the  old  Assyrian  empire, 
omits  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  the  most 
important  of  his  conquests  with  Xenophon  and  Be- 
rosus,  as  well  as  Herodotus.     He  places  the  subse- 

1  Vol.  IV.  p.  339.  401.  2  Frg.  29.  §  3. 

3  Frg.  29.  §  4.,  Frg.  31.  '  Frg.  29.  §  6. 
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qucnt  revolt,  siege,  and  reduction  of  that  city  under 
Xerxes,  not  under  Darius,  and  rejects  his  [)redeces- 
sor's  account  of  tlie  patriotic  self-mutilation  of  Zopy- 
rus.^  The  story  of  the  Magus  -,  who  personates  the 
murdered  brother  of  Cambyses  (called  Smerdis  by  He- 
rodotus, Tanaoxares  by  Ctesias  and  Xenoplion),  is  in 
substance  the  same  in  both  authors,  though  differing 
in  some  particulars.  Datis,  the  Persian  commander 
at  Marathon,  who  according  to  Herodotus  escapes 
alive,  is  slain  according  to  Ctesias.^  The  latter  au- 
thor mentions  neither  the  sea-fight  of  Artemisium, 
nor  the  battle  of  Mycale,  wdiich  figure  so  gloriously 
in  the  Persian  war  of  Herodotus.  With  Ctesias,  the 
capture  of  Athens  by  Xerxes,  and  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  are  placed  (very  absurdly  it  would  seem)  not 
before,  as  with  Herodotus,  but  after  the  defeat  of 
Plata^a,"^  The  assault  and  sack  of  the  Delphic  sanc- 
tuary by  a  Persian  force,  after  the  flight  of  Xerxes 
to  Asia,  seems  to  be  a  Persian  fable. ^  The  other  dis- 
crepancies between  the  two  authors  regarding  that 
war,  especially  in  the  numbers  of  the  combatants,  have 
been  examined  in  a  former  chapter.'^' 

The  sequel  of  the  Persica,  from  the  point  where  the 
parallel  narrative  of  Herodotus  ceases,  is  occupied 
chiefly  with  local  Asiatic  wars  and  politics,  and  with 
the  intrigues,  incests,  murders,  parricides,  and  other 
scandalous  crimes  of  the  Persian  court.  The  battle 
of  the  Eurymedon  is  not  mentioned.  The  war  against 
the  revolted  Lybo-Egyptians  under  Inarus  is  de- 
scribed much  as  in  Herodotus.  Xo  allusion  occurs 
to  the  part  taken  by  Persia  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

1  Frg.  29.  §  21.  "  Frg.  29.  §  10.  ^  Yt^.  29.  §  18. 

*  Frg.  29.  §  2G. 

'  §  27.  "  Vol.  IV.  p.  3.37.  sqq.    399.  ."^qq. 
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The  revolt  of  Cyrus  is  narrated  in  some  detail,  with 
little  material  variation  from  the  account  of  Xeno- 
phon,  whose  Anabasis  Ctesias  appears  to  have  read. 
He  describes  himself  as  having  obtained  information 
regarding  these  points  of  Persian  history  from  the 
queen- mother  Parysatis.^  He  represents  the  royal 
army  at  Cunaxa  as  only  4.00,000  ^,  instead  of  the 
900,000  at  which  it  is  rated  by  Xenophon.  His 
kind  offices  to  Clearchus,  his  subsequent  diplomatic 
services  to  Artaxerxes,  and  resettlement  in  Greece, 
with  which  his  narrative  ends,  have  already  been  no- 
ticed. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  while  in  the  general 
narrative  of  the  Persica,  in  so  far  as  preserved,  there 
is  little  or  nothing  to  warrant  the  severe  charges  of 
mendacity  brought  against  its  author  by  Plutarch 
and  others,  in  some  points  where  he  differs  from 
Herodotus  he  appears  to  have  the  advantage.  His 
estimate  of  the  force  of  Xerxes  is  comparatively  free 
from  the  exao:o:eration  manifest  in  the  numbers  of 
Herodotus.  His  notices  of  Persian  manners  appear 
also  in  some  points  more  accurate  than  those  of  his 
predecessor.^  It  was  but  natural  that  he  should  write 
in  some  degree  under  the  influences  to  which  he  had 
long  been  subjected.  But  there  is  no  solid  foundation 
for  the  charge,  of  his  having  perverted  the  truth  in 
order  to  gratify  his  royal  patrons  or  the  Persian 
people.^  As  his  work  was  not  published  till  after  his 
resettlement  at  home,  he  was  altogether  beyond  the 
reach  of  such  inducements  to  dishonesty.  But  apart 
from  this,  his  accounts  of  the  defeat  and  capture  of 


1  Frg.  29.  §  32.  sqq.  ^  Frg.  41. 

^  Bahr.  Ctes.  Reliq.  p.  40.  ■*  Lucian,  de  Conscr.  Histor.  39. 
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Cyrus  by  the  Sacas ;  of  the  battle  of  Thermopylae ;  of 
the  rout  of  120,000  Persians  by  7300  Greeks  at  the 
battle  of  Plataaa ;  of  the  destruction  of  the  army  of 
Darius  by  the  Scythians,  and  above  all,  of  the  mon- 
strous and  dis^ustin^:  crimes  which,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  narrative  \  he  attributes  to  those,  still 
surviving,  Persian  magnates  whom  he  is  accused  of 
llattering,  seem  to  prove  the  absurdity  as  well  as  the 
injustice  of  those  imputations. 

5.  It  is  against  the  contents  of  his  other  principal  iHs  indica. 
work,  "the  Indica,"  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that 
the  charges  of  falsehood  lavished  on  him  by  the  an- 
tient  critics^,  are  chiefly  directed.  This  work,  of 
which  Photius  has  also  bequeathed  us  an  epitome, 
was  not  a  history,  or  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term 
a  historical  work.  Did  it  describe  anything  really 
existing  in  nature,  it  might  deserve  the  title  of  a 
treatise  on  Indian  geography  and  natural  history. 
But  its  contents  were  from  beirinning  to  end  a  tissue  ii''^  '^^'^n- 
01  tables,  among  the  most  extravagant  ever  brought 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  compilation  in  the 
most  credulous  times,  and  which  it  is  surprising  a 
man  of  so  much  real  intelligence  as  Ctesias,  could 
have  had  the  folly  and  the  impudence  to  present,  as 
realities,  to  the  Greek  public  of  the  age  of  Aristotle, 
as  he  certainly  seems  to  have  done.  Some,  but  very 
few  of  the  fables,  and  those  not  the  least  extravagant, 
rest  on  a  certain  foundation  of  fact.  Several  are 
common  to  Ctesias  with  Herodotus,  or  other  early 
collectors  of  such  anecdotes ;  some  have  been  su})- 
posed,  perhaps  with  reason,  to  be  impersonations  of 

1  Frgg.  29,  30.  4-5.  alibi. 

2  Auctt.  ap.  Miiller  in  Didot,  p.  8.  :  coaf.  Frg.  50.  ;  Plutarcb,  Artox. 
l.G.  13.  • 
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monsters,  sculptured  or  depicted  on  the  Indian  monu- 
ments, or  on  those  of  the  kindred  races.  Even  where 
natural  objects  are  described,  they  are  falsified  or 
exaggerated  to  some  wildly  incredible  extreme  ;  are 
either  many  times  larger,  smaller,  or  more  remark- 
able in  some  other  respect,  than  the  specimens  of  the 
same  objects  observable  in  other  countries.  A  few 
examples  are  here  subjoined^,  from  which  a  fair 
judgement  may  be  formed  of  the  remainder  : 

The  average  breadth  of  the  river  Indus  was  about  fifteen 
miles,  five  in  the  narrowest^  twenty-five  in  the  broadest  parts. 
The  ordinary  age  of  the  race  on  its  banks  was  from  120  to  200 
years.  The  king,  when  he  went  to  the  wars,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  100,000  elephants,  with  3000  other  chosen  animals  of  the 
same  race  as  his  personal  escort.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  grew 
a  reed,  upwards  of  twelve  feet  in  circumference  and  as  high  as  the 
loftiest  shipmast.  The  Martichora,  or  Maneater,  was  a  creature  the 
size  of  a  lion,  with  the  face,  eyes^  and  ears  of  a  man,  and  a  skin  red  as 
scarlet.  The  tail  was  like  that  of  a  scorpion,  armed  with  numerous 
stings  of  mortal  venom.  Those  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail  were 
projectiles,  which  he  darted  at  his  adversaries  in  front  and  in  rear, 
like  arrows  from  a  crossbow,  and  which,  as  they  were  expended, 
grew  afresh.  He  is  called  the  Maneater,  as  chiefly  feeding  on  men. 
These  animals  abound  in  India,  and  Ctesias  had  himself  seen  one 
of  them,  sent  by  the  king  of  that  country  as  a  present  to  the  king 
of  Persia.  The  average  height  of  the  Indian  Pygmies  is  a  cubit 
and  a  half.  Their  hair  and  beards  I'cach  down  to  their  feet, 
and  serve  them  instead  of  clothes,  spread  over  their  bodies  before 
and  behind.  Their  domestic  animals  are  of  proportional  size ; 
their  horses  and  oxen  as  large  as  rams,  their  sheep  the  size  of  a 
lamb.  The  Indian  sun  during  the  first  half  of  the  day  cools  the 
air  ;  during  the  latter  half  alone  it  produces  heat.  The  water 
drawn  from  a  certain  fountain  becomes  a  solid  substance  like 
cheese ;  a  small  piece  of  which  again  dissolved  in  common  water 
and  swallowed,  causes  a  man  to  confess  all  his  past  actions,  and  de- 
prives him  of  his  senses  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  It  is  hence  em- 
ployed by  the  magistrates  to  extract  confession  from  criminals. 

1  Frg.  57. :  conf.  58.  G3,  G4.  G7.  76.  sq.  83.  sq. 
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In  the  mountains  dwell  a  race  of  men,  about  120,000  in  num- 
ber, witli  dogs'  heads  and  paws.  They  have  no  language  in  the 
proper  sense,  but  make  themselves  intelligible  to  each  other  ]>y 
modulations  of  barking,  as  other  people  do  by  Avords.  They  are 
by  profession  hunters  and  pastors,  possessing  large  flocks  of 
sheep,  goats,  and  asses,  which  they  barter  with  their  men-headed 
neighbours,  for  manufiictured  goods.  They  are  the  most  just,  and 
the  most  long-lived  of  all  men  (or  dogs),  their  ordinary  age  being 
from  170  to  200  years. 

In  the  same  mountains  is  another  race,  about  30,000  in  number, 
among  whom  no  woman  has  more  than  one  child  in  her  lifetime. 
Each  child  is  born  with  a  full  set  of  teeth  ;  with  eight  fingers  on 
each  hand,  and  eight  toes  on  each  foot;  with  a  full  head  of  grey 
hair,  which  becomes  black  with  age,  as  that  of  other  men  becomes 
white';  and  with  ears  so  long  and  broad  as  to  cover  their  back, 
shoulders,  and  arms,  like  a  cape,  extending  down  to  the  elbows.' 

*'  In  writing  these  things,"  the  cpitomist  concludes,  "  Ctesias 
asserts  that  he  writes  Avhat  is  perfectly  true,  partly  on  his  own 
ocular  testimony  2j  partly  on  that  of  other  eye-witnesses  ;  and  that 
he  could  narrate  things  still  more  wonderful,  but  abstains,  lest  he 
should  appear  to  those  who  had  not  seen  them  to  be  writing  things 
incredible." 

Of  the  other  works  of  Ctesias,  the  Periplus,  and  iiis  minor 
the   treatises    On  mountains    and  On  rivers,  a   few  ^"""^' 
unimportant  fragments  have  alone  been   preserved.*^ 
From  tlie  Alpheiis  being    mentioned  in  the   only  ci- 
tation of  the  work  on  rivers,  it  is  probable  that  his 
geographical  research  was  not  confined  to  Asia. 

The  most  unexceptionable  attribute  of  Ctesias,  for  lUs  style, 
which  he  is  highly  commended  by  the  native  critics,  is 

'  The  Refrigerating  sun,  the  Unibrella-earcd  men,  or  Otolicnians, 
with  two  other  varieties  of  monster  not  mentioned  in  tlie  above  passage, 
the  Griiliiis,  guardians  of  the  gold-coast,  and  the  Sciapoda;  or  shade- 
footed  men  (fVg.  70.  89.),  arc,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  previous  volume 
(pp.  140.  sq.  155.  38.3.),  common  to  the  fable  of  Herodotus,  Scjlax, 
and  other  early  geographers.  The  single  child  of  the  Otolicnian  women, 
may  also  be  compared  witli  the  single  cub  of  the  lioness,  described  by 
Herodotus,  vol.  iv.  p.  384. 

2  Conf.  Frg.  57.  §  4. 
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Ins  style.  The  subjoined  summary  of  its  merits  is 
given  by  Photius  ^:  "  The  style  of  this  author  is  re- 
"  markable  for  clearness,  simplicity,  and  suavity.  His 
"  dialect  is  Ionic  ^  in  part  of  its  idiom,  but  not  to  the 
"  same  extent  as  that  of  Herodotus.  Nor  does  he 
"  indulge  like  that  author  in  unseasonable  digressions. 
"  The  charm  of  his  composition  lies  chiefly  in  his  fa- 
"  culty  of  striking  and  pathetic  and  varied  description. 
*'  Its  principal  fault  is  negligence  or  laxness,  occasion- 
"  ally  carried  to  mannerism."  This  judgement  is  sup- 
ported by  tliat  of  Dionysius^,  and  of  Demetrius  ;  the 
latter  of  whom  pronounces  him  well  deserving  the 
title  of  poet,  and  praises  the  never-failing  perspicuity 
of  his  narrative  ;  but  adds  :  that  "  he  was  blamed  for 
*'  difFuseness  and  tautology;  in  some  instances  justly, 
"  while  in  others  the  fault  lay  rather  in  the  incapa- 
"  city  of  his  critics  to  appreciate  the  spirit  of  his  de- 
"  scription."'^  It  is  hence  the  more  remarkable  that 
scarcely  a  passage  of  his  works,  of  more  than  a  single 
line  in  length,  has  been  preserved  in  his  own  words, 
so  that  we  are  without  the  means  of  judging  for 
ourselves  how  far  these  favourable  criticisms  may  be 
correct. 

DINON, 

Dinon,        a  liistoriau    of  good    credit,    though    less    celebrity 
clllarchus.  tt^^ii   Ctesias,  devoted   himself  like  that  author  ex- 
clusively to   Asiatic  history.      He  appears  to  have 
treated  his    subject   much   in    the  same   manner   as 

^  Cod.  Lxxii. 

^  Preferred  by  bim,  as  by  Herodotus,  to  his  native  Doric.  See  Vol. 
IV.  p.  514.  :  conf.  Biihr,  Ctes.  Reliq.  pp.  5.  22. 

3  De  Comp.Verb.  10. 

*  De  Eloc.  221.  218.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  specimen  quoted 
by  this  critic,  219.  (frg.  27.),  is  not  favourable  ;  the  sentiment  expressed 
being  commonplace,  and  conveyed  in  an  affected  jingle  of  words. 
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Ctesias,  and  with  deference  probably  to  his  example. 
Of  his  birthphxce  or  parentage,  no  accounts  liavc 
been  preserved.  His  age  we  learn  from  the  notice 
that  he  was  father  of  Clitarchus,  one  of  Alexander's 
principal  officers  and  himself  an  author  of  some  note. 
Dinon  is  hence  familiarly  quoted,  in  the  citations 
from  his  text,  by  the  distinctive  title  of  "  father  of 
"Clitarchus."^  He  may  therefore  have  been  nearly 
coeval  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  a  younger  con- 
temporary of  Ctesias. 

His  only  recorded  work  was  entitled,  like  tlie  prin-  iHs  ivr 
cipal  one  of  liis  predecessor,  Pcrsica.  It  was  also 
divided  into  three  parts  ;  the  first  treating  of  the  old 
Assyrian,  the  second  of  the  ^Median,  the  third  of  the 
Persian  empire.  The  most  recent  date  referred  to  in 
his  remains,  connects  itself  with  tlie  reign  of  Ai'ta- 
xerxes  Ochus  361 — 339  B.C.-  His  authority  appears 
to  have  been  esteemed  in  no  de2:ree  inferior  to  that  of 
Ctesias.  He  had  not  the  advantage  of  so  prolonged  a 
residence  in  the  East ;  nor  probaljly  did  he  advance 
similar  pretensions  to  personal  access  to  the  native 
Asiatic  registers.  But  he  seems  to  have  visited  Per- 
sia,  and  done  his  best  to  inform  himself  of  its  history 
and  customs,  from  original  sources.  Cicero'^  rpiotes 
him  vrith  respect,  and  Cornelius  Xepos^  prefers  him 
to  any  other  author  on  Persian  affairs.  Plutarch  also 
everywhere  keeps  him  in  view,  when  treating  of  those 
parts  of  Persian  history  with  which  he  was  contem- 
poraneous, especially  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  as  a 
rival,  and  on  some  points  preferable  authority  to 
Ctesias.''  But  there  is  no  appearance  of  his  hav- 
ing, as  some  commentators  have  supposed,  written  in 

'   Frg.  3.  Didot,  vol.  II.  p.  88.  sqq.  *  I'V^-  ^0. 

»  Trj.  10.  *  Fi-fr.  27.  *  iMg.  22.  sqq. 
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a  systematic  spirit  of  opposition  to  Ctesias,  similar  to 
that  by  which  Ctesias  was  himself  animated  towards 
Herodotus.  In  his  accomit  of  the  birth  and  early 
history  of  the  elder  Cyrus,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Medo-Persian  empire,  he  seems,  judging  from  the  not 
very  definite  allusions  contained  in  the  fragments,  to 
coincide  with  Ctesias  rather  than  Herodotus.^  He 
differed  from  both  authors,  in  preferring  the  popular 
Egyptian  to  the  Persian  account,  of  the  connexion  by 
marriage  between  the  Persian  and  Egyptian  royal  fa- 
milies, which  preceded  the  downfall  of  the  Egyptian 
empire.  In  the  former  tradition  Neitetis,  daughter 
of  Apries,  was,  not  as  Herodotus  represents  her,  the 
wife  or  mistress,  but  the  mother,  by  Cyrus,  of  Cam- 
byses;  a  version  of  the  story  which,  however  objec- 
tionable in  other  respects,  is  consistent  with  that 
chronological  probability,  against  which  the  one  pre- 
ferred by  Herodotus  so  seriously  militates.^  Dinon 
differed  from  Thucydides,  in  representing  Themisto- 
cles^  as  havinoj  sousfht  refu":e,  after  his  exile,  at  the 
court  of  Xerxes,  not  that  of  his  successor  Arta- 
xerxes  ;  a  view  common  to  other  eminent  coeval  au- 
thorities, such  as  Ephorus,  Clitarchus,  and  Heracli- 
des.  In  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Cunaxa"^,  he 
preferred  the  larger  number  at  which  the  army  of 
Artaxerxes  was  rated  by  Xenophon,  to  the  more  mo- 
derate estimate  of  Ctesias.  Judo-ins:  from  the  tenor 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  fragments,  he  dwelt  much  on 
the  details  of  Persian  manners,  and  especially,  as  did 
also  Ctesias,  on  the  profligacy  of  the  Persian  court 
and  nobles  in  his  own  day. 

The  critical  judgement  of  Dinon,  in  dealing  with 
the  fabulous  parts  of  his  subject,  seems  not  to  have 

^  Frg.  11.  2  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  420.  ^  Frg.  20.         ■♦  Frg.  25. 
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been  mucli  superior  to  tliat  of  the  rival  Persian  his- 
torian.^ His  account  of  Semiramis  varietl  little  in 
substance  from  that  given  by  Ctesias.  The  dilfer- 
ences  of  detail  in  his  version,  tended  still  further  to 
divest  her  character  of  the  remnant  of  genuine  Orien- 
tal attribute,  which  Ctesias  had  allowed  it  to  retain, 
and  transform  her  from  the  purely  divine,  into  the 
purely  human  order  of  mythological  personage. 

Of  the  style  or  dialect  of  Dinon  no  specific  notice 
has  been  transmitted,  nor  are  the  few  literal  extracts 
from  his  text  such  as  to  admit  of  our  judging  for 
ourselves. 

nilLISTUS,- 

6.  Son  of  Archimenidas,  of  Syracuse,  deservedly  ranks* 
high  among  the  writers  of  this  period :  first,  as  the 
standard  historian  of  the  greatest  Greek  colonial  re- 
public;  secondly,  as  having  treated  the  aft'airs  of  that 
republic,  in  their  connexion  with  the  mother  country 
during  the  great  crisis  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war,  in 
the  same  impartial  spirit  in  which  they  had  previously 
been  treated  by  Thucydides,  the  historian  of  the  op- 
posite interest. 

The  precise  epoch  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.     Plu-   His  age 
tarch"  mentions  him  as  having  Avitnessed  the  siege  of 
Syracuse  in  314  B.C. ;  which  ambiguity  of  expression 
may  imply  that  he  was  yet  of  too  tender  age  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  defence.     Eight  years  afterwards   His  con- 
he  appears  as  a  strenuous  supporter  ot  Dionysuis  the  with  i)io 
elder  in  his  schemes  of   usurpation"*,  and  as   having 


iiysiiis  I, 
of  Syracuse. 


1  Frg.  1— ;3.  2  c.  ]MUller,  Frgg.  Ilistt.  Gr.  (^D''l<>'),  vol.  r.  p.  xlv. 

^  In  Nicias,  19. ;  Pausan.  x.  23.  That  he  could  have  been  a  discijile 
of  Isooratcs,  as  stated  by  Cicero,  Oral.  ii.  '22.,  is  not  probable,  for  reasons 
assigned  by  Miiller,  p.  xlvi. 

■*  Nie.  19. 
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greatly  contributed  by  his  wealth  and  social  position 
to  establish  the  tyrannical  government.  When  Diony- 
siiis,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  was  fined  for 
seditious  language  by  the  republican  magistrates, 
Philistus  on  the  spot  paid  the  amount  imposed;  and 
declaring  that  he  would  willingly  pay  all  other  fines 
that  might  be  exacted  on  such  grounds,  exhorted  him 
to  persevere  in  the  conduct  which  had  given  offence.^ 
He  must  therefore  at  this  time  have  been  already  of 
full  age,  and  uncontrolled  master  of  his  actions  and  of 
his  large  property.  He  continued  ever  after,  through 
good  and  evil  repute,  a  steady  and  zealous  supporter 
of  the  Dionysian  interest.  Among  the  ties  which 
bound  him  to  that  cause,  mention  is  made  of  an 
.amorous  intercourse  betwixt  him  and  the  mother 
of  the  elder  tyrant,  not  without  the  sanction  or 
His  connivance  of  the  son.^      But  his  services  were  ill 

requited  by  Dionysius ;  who,  on  apparently  slight 
grounds  of  offence,  banished  him  from  Syracuse. 
The  ostensible  cause  of  his  sentence  is  said  b}^  some 
to  have  been  his  espousal  of  a  daughter  of  Leptines, 
brother  of  Dionysius,  without  the  knowledge  or  con- 
sent of  her  royal  uncle.  Others  explain  the  sentence 
as  provoked  by  groundless  suspicions  of  the  Histo- 
rian's fidelity,  with  which  insidious  calumniators  had 
poisoned  the  mind  of  Dionysius,  at  a  time  when  a 
state  of  morbid  irritability,  caused  by  the  ill  success 
of  his  literary  efforts,  had  rendered  him  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  such  malignant  influences.^  Philistus 
took  refuge  with  friends  in  Italy,  where  he  long  re- 
sided in  retirement,  engaged  in  the  composition  of  his 
work.  Diodorus  describes  him  as  afterwards  par- 
doned and  restored  to  favour.     But  Plutarch,  with 

^  Diodor.  xiii.  91.  *  Plutarcli,  Dion,  11.  *  DIodor.  xv.  7. 
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more  probability,  represents  his  eflorts  to  nppease 
liis  master's  wrath  either  by  submission  or  flattery, 
as   unavailing:,   and    his  restoration    as  havinjr  first  ... 

"'  t^  His  rcsto- 

taken  place  under  the  tyrant's  son  and  successor,  the  '■ation 
second  Dionysius,  who  entertained  a  warm  sense  of  his  nysius  ii.' 
merits.'^  His  return  is  further  said  to  have  been 
highly  agreeable  to  the  members  of  the  "  t3''rannical " 
faction,  who  foresaw  in  the  reestablishment  of  his 
influence,  an  antidote  to  that  of  two  men  then  higli 
in  the  favour  of  Dionysius,  his  own  kinsman  Dion 
and  Plato  the  philosopher;  whose  efforts  to  infuse 
a  liberal  spirit  into  his  system  of  government  had 
already  been  partially  successful.  Accordingly,  the 
first  use  Philistus  made  of  his  renovated  power  was 
to  procure  the  exile  of  Dion.  Plato  soon  after  vo- 
luntarily returned  to  Greece,  and  Philistus  obtained, 
without  a  rival,  the  highest  place  in  his  master's  con- 
fidence, and  the  chief  command  of  his  naval  forces.^ 
On  the  invasion  of  Sicily  by  Dion  in  357  B.C.,  Phili- 
stus, then  absent  with  a  squadron  on  the  Italian  coast, 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  capital;  and  after  some 
gallant  efforts  to  maintain  the  royal  interest  against 
the  powerful  party  leagued  for  its  overthrow,  was 
defeated  in  a  decisive  action  with  the  hostile  fleet. ^ 
Accordino-  to  some  accounts  he  slew  himself,  to  avoid  „. 
falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  opponents  ;  others  death, 
describe  him  as  having  been  made  prisoner,  and 
cruelly  tortured  to  death  in  lils  native  city.  "  Strip- 
"  [)ing  him  of  his  arms,"  writes  Timonidcs  ^  the  histo- 

^  Dion,  11.  ;  Dc  Exil.  14.  :  conf.  Timol.  IJ. ;  Paus.  i.  xiv.  ;  Corn.  Nop. 
in  Dion. 

«  Plutarch,  Dion,  11.  sqq. 

'  Diudor.  XVI.  9—11. ;  Plut.  Dion,  25.  sqq.  ;  Epliorus  ap.  Plut.  Dion, 
3.3. 

■»  Ap.  Plut.  in  Dion,  35. 
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rian,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party,  "  and 
"  ignominiously  exposing  his  naked  body,  they  cut  off 
"  his  head,  and  then  handed  over  his  corpse  to  a  mob 
*'  of  boys,  with  orders  to  drag  it  through  the  streets 
"  and  throw  it  into  the  stone-quarries." 
and  cha.  It  appears  from  these  details  that  Philistus  was, 

racter.  from  principle  as  well  as  personal  connexion,  a  keen 
partisan  of  despotic  government.  Kor  does  he  seem 
to  have  been  himself  ambitious  of  supreme  power ; 
though  evidently,  within  his  own  selected  sphere  of 
action,  a  man  of  aspiring  temper  and  undoubted 
talent ;  and  although  the  same  vicissitudes,  and  the 
same  personal  advantages,  which  enabled  him  effec- 
tually to  promote  the  rise  of  others,  might  naturally 
hold  out  temptations  to  similar  designs  on  his  own 
part.  He  was  content  with  the  post  of  ruling  fa- 
vourite, and  in  that  capacity  was  a  loyal  and  obse- 
quious servant  of  his  sovereign.  Such  would  seem  to 
be  the  character  given  of  him  by  Ephorus ;  which 
Plutarch  condemns  as  partial;  and  himself  de- 
scribes him,  on  the  authority  of  the  same  hostile 
Timonides,  not  only  as  the  most  self-interested  and 
servile  adherent  of  tyrants ;  but  as  "  a  man  singu- 
"  larly  skilled  in  the  art  of  cloaking  unrighteous  deeds 
"  and  vicious  habits,  under  specious  pretexts  and 
"  plausible  phrases."  ^ 
His  works.  His  works^  were  exclusively  devoted  to  the  affairs 
of  his  native  island.  They  formed  properly  but  a 
single  narrative,  under  the  title  "  Sicelica,"  or  Si- 
cilian history,  but  divided  into  two  principal  parts. 
The  first,  in  seven  books,  contained  the  general  his- 
tory of   Sicily,  down  to  the    accession  of  the  elder 

1  Plut.  Dion,  36.  2  c.  MuUer  ap.  DIdot,  Frg  p.  xlviii. 
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Dionysius.  The  second  part,  in  six  books,  treated 
the  reigns  of  the  two  tyrants,  father  and  son.  This 
part  seems  also  to  have  been  considered  as  forming 
two  separate  works ;  one  consisting  of  four  books  on 
the  father,  tlie  other  of  two  books  on  the  son.  The 
latter  subdivision  remained  incomplete;  the  author's 
death  preceding  that  of  his  patron.^  He  commenced 
the  history  of  his  native  island  from  its  mythical  age. 
Its  earliest  known  inhabitants  were  described  as  Si- 
canian  settlers  from  Spain,  whom  other  authorities 
asserted  to  have  been  the  indigenous  population.  It 
was  afterwards  occupied,  about  eighty  years  before 
the  siege  of  Troy,  not  by  Siculians,  as  in  the  more  po- 
pular accounts,  but  by  Ligyan  emigrants  from  Italy, 
under  a  son  of  Italus,  called  Sicelus,  who  gave  his 
name  to  his  new  territory.  Philistus  seems  to  have 
bestowed  but  a  small,  merely  introductory  portion 
of  his  narrative,  on  these  mythical  transactions.  Al- 
ready in  the  first  book  we  find  him  engaged  with  the 
Phoenician  and  Hellenic  colonics.'^  He  was  esteemed 
a  truthful  and  impartial  writer,  where  his  personal 
feelings  did  not  too  strongly  interfere.  His  account 
of  the  siege  of  S3'racuse  is  quoted  as  of  rival  hutlio- 
rity  to  that  of  Thucydides.^  The  two  would  seem 
indeed  to  have  been  so  much  alike  in  substance,  as 
to  have  led  one  commentator  to  assert,  that  Phili- 
stus did  little  more  than  transfer  the  narrative  of  his 
predecessor  to  his  own  volume.^     We  have  here  at 

^  Diodor.  XIII.  103.,  xv.  89.  :  conf.  Auctt.  ap.  C.  ^liillcr  loc.  cit. 

-  Frg.  8.  Didot.  ^  riutarcli,  Xlcias,  1. 

■*  Theon,  Projrymn.  p.  8.,  cd.  Basil. ;  wlio  more  especially  (p.  89.) 
mentions  the  night  battle.  He  differed  slightly  from  Thucydides,  in 
describing  Demosthenes,  more  careful  of  his  honour  than  his  safety, 
as  excluding  himself  from  the  conditions  of  surrender  procured  for  his 
men.     Fr?.  4G.- 
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least  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  fairness  in  which  he 
wrote,  in  a  case  where  national  feeling  might  be  ex- 
pected to  have  its  influence.  He  has  been  accused, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  probably  with  justice,  of  adu- 
lation in  what  he  writes  concerning  his  patrons.  If 
those  parts  of  his  work  were  published  during  his  own 
life,  he  could  hardly  have  treated  their  alFairs  in  any 
other  than  a  panegyrical  spirit.^ 

The  strongest  testimony  to  the  literary  merits  of 
Philistus,  is  the  honour  conferred  on  him  of  being 
classed,  both  in  regard  to  matter  and  style,  by  the 
best  antient  critics,  w^ith  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and 
Xenophon,  among  the  standard  classical  Greek  histo- 
His  imita-   riaus.^     All  authorities  describe  him  as  a  close  imita- 
Thuc  di      ^^^'  of  Thucydides;  as  emulating  his  diligent  research, 
des.  copiousness  of  facts,  and  conciseness  of  diction  ;  as 

less  obscure,  but  inferior  in  power  and  elegance  to 
his  great  Attic  model.  He  is  hence  characterised  by 
Cicero,  as  a  miniature  or  dwarf  Thucydides.^  Longi- 
nus^  however  commends  passages  of  his  text,  for 
their  majestic  tone  of  expression.  He  is  also  praised 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  ^  for  concentrating  his 
narrative,  by  a  continuous  bond  of  epic  unity,  on  a 
single  subject,  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  and  avoiding  irre- 
levant digressions.  But  the  arrangement  of  his  ma- 
terials in  other  respects,  is  censured  by  the  same 
critic  as  wanting  in  clearness,  the  structure  of  his 
phrases  as  often  monotonous,  and  the  speeches  with 
which,  like  Thucydides,  he  seasoned  his  narrative,  as 

'  Plutarch,  Timol.  15.  ;  Pausan.  i.  xiii. 

2  Dionjs.  Hal.  De  Praac.  Hist.  3.;  Cicero,  Brut.    17.  :  conf.  Plutarch 
in  Alex.  8. ;  Montfauc.  Bibl.  Coisl.  p.  597. 

3  De  Orat.  ii.  13. ;  Ep.  ii.  ad  Quint.  13. ;  Quintil.  Inst,  or  x.  i.  74. 
*  De  Subl.  40. 

De  Praicip.  Hist.  5. :  conf.  Theon,  Progymn.  p.  33. 
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(leficiciit  in  etliic  spirit  and  argumentative  power. 
His  remains  comprise  no  literal  extract  from  his  text, 
of  sufficient  length  to  supply  any  criterion,  either  of 
liis  style,  or  liis  dialect,  wliicli  however  there  can  be 
little  doubt  was  the  pure  Thucydidean  Attic. 

TIIEOrOMPUS.i 

7.  The  extant  biographical  notices  of  this  author,  lUsiife 
are  chiefly  comprised  in  a  passage  of  Pliotius.-  lie 
is  there  described  as  son  of  a  Chian  citizen  named 
Damasistratus  ;  as  having  fled  from  his  native  island 
in  company  with  his  father,  when  the  latter  was 
banished  on  account  of  "  Laconism  ;  "  and  as  havin<T, 
after  his  father's  death,  been  restored  to  his  home, 
in  consequence  of  letters  in  his  favour  and  that  of 
other  exiles,  addressed  by  Alexander  the  Great  to 
the  Chian  government.  During  the  lifetime  of  his 
royal  protector,  he  appears  to  have  remained  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  his  rights  of  citizenship. 
But  immediately  after  the  death  of  xVlexander,  he 
again  became  a  wanderer ;  from  what  cause  has  not 
been  recorded.  There  can  however  be  little  doubt, 
that  his  second  exile  was  the  result  of  his  conduct  in 
the  factions  wliich  continued  to  agitate  tlie  state  of 
Chios,  and  in  the  course  of  which  full  scope  was 
given  to  the  ardour  of  his  temper  and  the  censorious 
bitterness  of  his  writings.^  He  was  unsuccessful 
in  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  settlement  in  J'^gyi)t  inider 
the  first  Ptolemy;  who  is  said  to  have  held  him  in  so 
great  abhorrence  as  a  mischief-maker  and  a  calumni- 

^  Wielier?,  Theop.  Chii  Frajiinenta,  1829;  C.  ]\Iiillor,  Tlicop.  FrafT- 
mcnta,  in  Didot,  vol.  i.  p.  27^.  The  fragments  are  citoil  according  to 
JMiillor. 

"  Cod.  ci.xxvi.  '  Suid.  V.  Kplior. 
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utor,  that  he  even  contemplated  putting  him  to  death; 
from  which  extremity  Theopompus  was  only  ^  pre- 
served by  the  intervention  of  powerful  friends.  No 
mention  occurs  either  of  his  subsequent  lot,  or  the 
date  of  his  death.  All  authorities  agree  in  describing 
him  as  a  pupil  of  Isocrates ;  whether  at  Chios  or  at 
Athens,  is  a  question  which  has  been  argued  at  great 
length  and  with  little  profit  by  modern  commenta- 
tors.^ In  the  choice  of  his  literary  career  he  was  led, 
by  the  advice  it  is  said  of  his  master,  to  historical  com- 
position, as  better  adapted  to  his  genius  than  profes- 
sional oratory.^  The  judgement  of  Isocrates  in  this 
matter  seems  open  to  question  ;  for  both  the  genius 
and  the  style  of  Theopompus,  as  afterwards  deve- 
loped, seem  to  have  partaken  more  of  the  fervour  and 
excitement  of  the  orator,  than  of  the  calmness  and 
sobriety  of  the  historian.^  Isocrates  may  possibly 
have  feared,  lest  the  over-ardent  temperament  of  his 
pupil,  if  allowed  full  scope  in  the  field  of  rhetorical 
display,  might  effervesce  into  exaggeration  or  bom- 
bast, and  may  have  hoped  that  the  diligent  research 
and  sedentary  ap)plication,  which  the  Muse  of  history 
exacts  from  her  votaries,  would  tend  to  restrain  any 
undue  flights  of  fancy. 
Both  his-         But    although   Theopompus  never  practised  as  a 

torian  and  r        •  ^  r  'iif^i*  r  n 

orator.        proicssional  or  forensic  pleader  °,  his  preference  for 
history  was  far  from   precluding  his  zealous  cultiva- 

1  Photius,  loc.  cit.  Josepbus  (Antiq.  Jud.  xii.  14.)  and  Eusebius 
(Pra>p.  Ev.  p.  354.)  describe  bim  as  baving  been  smitten  witb  tbirty 
days'  insanity,  as  a  judgement  fox-  bis  over-ardent  attempts  to  pry  into 
tbe  mysteries  of  tbe  Jewisb  religion. 

2  C.  Midler,  op.  cit.  p.  lxvi.  ^  Cicer.  De  Orat.  ii.  13.  22. 

^  Quintil.  X.  i.  73. :  conf.  Dionys.  Hal.  De  prajcip.  Hist.  G. ;  De  Vett. 
Scr.  Cens.  iii. 
^  Cicer.  de  Orat.  ii.  13. 
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tiou  of  other  popular  brandies  of  rhetoric,  lie  is 
described  indeed  '  as  exchisively  devoted  to  that  art 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  his  literary  career,  and 
as  having  first  in  more  mature  life  applied  himself 
to  history.  He  specially  prided  himself  on  his  pro- 
ficiency and  success  as  an  orator.  He  boasted  of 
rivalling  or  even  surpassing  his  master  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  public  ;  that  in  their  time,  and  first  by 
their  joint  efforts,  the  higher  style  of  eloquence  had 
been  carried  to  perfection,  and  that  there  was  not  a 
city  in  Greece  where  he  had  not  left  a  lasting  im- 
pression of  his  rhetorical  powers."^  That  there  was 
some  foundation  for  this  self-eulogy  may  be  gathered 
from  his  statement,  corroborated  by  less  partial  au- 
thorities, that  he  was  winner  of  the  prize  in  the 
competition  of  orators  at  the  obsequies  of  Mausolus^ 
prince  of  Caria;  having  there  been  victorious  over 
his  master  Isocrates,  and  other  little  less  formidable 
rivals.^  He  is  also  described  by  Dionysius  ^  as  the 
most  distinguished  of  all  the  disciples  of  Isocrates. 
That  he  was  a  man  of  opulent  estate  appears  from  his 
self-complacent  notice,  that  Avhile  Isocrates  and  other 
eminent  rhetoricians  followed  the  profession  as  a 
means  of  subsistence,  he  cultivated  literature  in  all 
its  branches  solely  for  his  own  gratification  and  that 
of  the  public.^ 

The  only  two  specific  dates  regarding  this  author's  ihs 
birth   or  age,  one  by  Photius,   the  other  by  Suidas,   '*"' 
are  in  serous  conflict  with  each  other.     According 
to  riiotius,  he  was  forty-five  years  old  when  relieved 

*  Quintil.  X.  i.  74. :  conf.  Dionys.  Ilal.  De  Piiec.  Hist.  G. 

^  Phot.  Cod.  CLXxvi.  :  conf.  Eiiscb.  Pricp.  Ev.  p.  4(j4. 

^  Auctt.  ap.  C.  Miiller,  p.  Lxvir. 

••  Do  Pnccip.  Ilistor.  G.  •'"  Pbotiu5,  loc.  cit. 
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from  the  ban  of  exile  by  the  favour  of  Alexander. 
That  monarch  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Macedon 
in  33G  B.C.  Assuming,  as  is  probable,  his  interfe- 
rence on  behalf  of  the  Chian  exiles  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  measures  adopted,  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion, or  about  335  B.C.,  for  settling  affairs  at  home 
before  setting  out  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  the  ear- 
liest epoch  at  which  Theopompus  could  have  been 
born  (335-J-45)  would  have  been  380  B.C.  He  would 
consequently  have  been  about  sixty  when  he  sought 
a  refuge  in  Egypt.  According  to  Suidas  ^  his  birth 
took  place  more  than  twenty  years  earlier,  simulta- 
neously with  that  of  Ephorus,  during  what  is  called 
the  Anarchy  of  Athens,  the  year's  interval,  that  is 
(304 — 303  B.C.),  between  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
Lysander  and  the  resettlement  of  its  affairs  by  Thra- 
sybulus.  The  latter  of  these  two  dates  appears  most 
in  harmony  with  the  better-ascertained  facts  of  the 
Historian's  life. 

Theopompus,  as  quoted  by  the  same  Photius,  de- 
scribes himself  as  coeval  with  his  master  Isocrates,  in 
terms  which  seem  to  imply,  that  the  difference  of  their 
ages  was  not  greater  than  is  usual  between  master 
and  scholar.  Isocrates  was  born  in  436  B.C.  ;  so  that 
if  Theopompus  (as  according  to  Photius)  was  born 
in  380  B.C.,  Isocrates  would  then  have  been  fifty-six  ; 
and  if  the  scholar  commenced  his  lessons  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  the  master  would  then  have  been 
upwards  of  seventy.  These  dates  are  not  very  com- 
patible with  the  definition  "  coeval,"  ^  applied  by  the 
Historian  himself  to  the  relation  between  the  two. 
Another  difficulty  lies  in  the  tradition  which  men- 
tions Theopompus   as  one  of  the   younger  contem- 

^  In  Theopompus  et  Ephorus.  ^  cvpciKftaaai. 
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poraries  of  Thucyclides,  in  whose  favour,  conjointly 
Avith  Xcnophon  and  the  daughter  of  Thucydides, 
a  claim  was  preferred  to  the  honour  of  having  com- 
posed, and  passed  off  as  genuine,  the  eighth  book  of 
the  Attic  historian's  work.  Theopompus,  if  born 
in  380  B.C.,  could  hardly,  much  prior  to  his  thir- 
tieth year,  or  350  b.c,  have  obtained  sufficient 
standing  as  a  man  of  letters  to  have  been  qualified 
for  such  a  performance.  This  tradition  therefore 
(on  the  data  supplied  by  Photius),  would  assume  the 
eighth  book  not  to  have  been  edited  until  nearly  half 
a  century  after  the  death  of  its  author.  The  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  tradition  has  no  real  bearing  on 
this  question.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could, 
under  the  circumstances  here  supposed,  have  obtained 
currency  at  all,  notorious  as  it  must  have  been,  that 
the  same  eighth  book  was  known  to  Xenophon  and 
Cratippus,  at  least  forty  years  before  the  time  at 
which  Theopompus  would  be  reported,  according  to 
the  date  of  Photius,  to  have  first  brought  it  to  liglit. 

The  date  of  Suidas,  if  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
is  less  difficult  to  deal  with.  Theopompus,  if  born 
in  403  B.C.,  would  have  entered  the  school  of  Iso- 
crates  at  fifteen,  when  his  master  was  forty-eight, 
which  gives  a  juster  proportion  between  their  ages. 
He  would  have  been  about  eighty  when  he  sought  an 
asylum  with  Ptolemy.  That  he  was  then  of  advanced 
age,  may  be  inferred  from  this  being  the  last  event  of 
his  life  of  which  mention  occurs. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  adjust  the  precise  merits  of 
these  conflicting  data,  which  have  witli  modern  com- 
mentators been  the  subject  of  voluminous  speculations. 
Nor,  fortunately,  is  the  exact  epoch  of  the  birth  of 
Theopompus  a  point  of  vital  moment  in  his  own  his- 
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tory  or  character.  We  know  that  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Isocrates ;  that  he  was  contemporaneous  with  both 
Phihp  and  Alexander,  and  that  he  survived  the  latter  ; 
that  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  father,  and  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  son ;  which  general  data 
suffice  to  establish  the  relation  between  himself  and 
the  times  of  which  he  wrote. 
His  cha-  8.  Theopompus,  by  reference  to  the  joint  evidence 

of  his  own  works  and  of  his  antient  critics,  may  be 
pronounced  a  man  of  honest  heart,  but  of  restless 
spirit  and  ungovernable  temper.  As  a  historian  he 
appears  to  have  been  animated  by  a  sincere  love  of 
truth,  though  often  led  by  his  excitable  nature  into 
exaggeration  or  misrepresentation.  A  harsh  judge 
of  human  conduct,  and  unmeasured  in  his  diatribes 
against  crime  and  folly,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the 
great  qualities  of  the  more  distinguished  personages 
of  whom  he  wrote.  Himself  apparently  free  from  the 
scandalous  vices  which  he  satirises,  he  w^as  imbued 
with  an  inordinate  sense  of  his  own  merits,  and  un- 
scrupulous in  giving  effect  to  his  self-admiration,  both 
in  speech  and  writing.  His  vituperative  attacks 
were  chiefly  directed  against  the  luxury,  sensuality, 
and  social  profligacy  of  the  times,  and  of  his  more 
remarkable  contemporaries ;  whose  excesses  he  de- 
nounced with  a  vehemence,  and  described  with  a 
minuteness  of  detail,  to  which,  even  as  exemplified 
in  his  remains,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel 
in  any  existing  work  on  Greek  manners.  This  very 
excess  of  virtuous  irritation,  and  fondness  for  its 
display,  may  perhaps  suggest  a  doubt  how  far  it  is 
to  be  taken  as  a  manifestation  of  unmixed  horror 
for  the  conduct  stigmatised.  In  dealing  w^ith  one 
who  dealt  so  severely  with  others,   it  may  not  be 
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uncharitable  to  surmise,  that  his  zeal  may  be  made 
up,  in  part  at  least,  of  a  certain  spirit  of  negative 
morality,  or  even  of  morbid  sympathy  with  the  con- 
duct described ;  the  same  which  in  unconstrained 
social  intercourse,  often  leads  men  to  converse  freely, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  levity,  on  scenes  at  which  they 
would  feel  ashamed  of  being  present,  and  practices  in 
which  they  are  themselves  incapable  of  participating. 

The  historical  works  of  Theopompus  were,  an  iiis  works, 
Epitome  of  Herodotus ;  a  Hellenica,  or  Hellenic  his- 
tory ;  and  a  History  of  the  life  and  reign  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  entitled  Philippica.  His  other  compo- 
sitions seem  to  have  been  chiefly  orations  or  rhetorical 
discourses,  and  are  described  as  numerous.  Several 
of  these  have  however,  with  apparent  reason,  been 
supposed  parts  or  episodes  of  his  great  historical 
work.  He  is  also  said  to  have  left  memoranda,  as 
materials  for  uncommenced  or  unfinished  compo- 
sitions. 

The  Epitome  of  Herodotus,  in  two  books  ^,  may  iiis  Epi- 
have  been  a  first  juvenile  essa}^,  preparatory  to  his  iTcrod 
attempts  in  original  composition :  but  as  no  mention 
is  made  of  it  by  any  writer  prior  to  the  Byzantine  age, 
its  genuine  character  is  at  least  doubtful. 

The  Hellenic  history,  in  twelve  books-,  commenced,  iiis  iieu 
like  that  under  the  same  title  by  Xenophon,  where 
Thucydides  broke  off,  in  411  B.C. ;  and  concluded 
with  the  battle  of  Cnidus  in  394  b.c.  Its  remains 
are  neither  numerous  nor  of  much  interest.  Tlieir 
general   tenor    however   implies  it   to  have   been   a 

^  Suid.  in  Theop. 

2  Diodor.  xiii.  42.,  xiv.  84.  ;  ^Murcell.  ct  Anon,  in  Yit.  Time.     Snidas 
mentions  but  eleven  books  of  the  Hellenica. 
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sensible  practical  work,  and  free  from  the  eccentrici- 
ties which  abound  in  the  Philippica.     The  abruptness 
of  its  conclusion  seems  to  prove,  apart  from  other 
evidence,  that  it  was  but  a  fragment  of  an  under- 
taking originally  designed  on  a  more  comprehensive 
scale.     The  battle  of  Cnidus  could  hardly  have  been 
deliberately  adopted   by   any  intelligent   writer   as 
the  conclusion  of  a  historical  subject ;   belonging  in 
truth  to  the  commencement  of  the  first  really  striking 
or  interesting  series  of  events,  by  which  the  lifetime 
of  Theopompus  was  signalised,  the  struggle  between 
Thebes  and  Sparta  for  the  mastery  of  Greece.      We 
are  assured  accordingly  by  Polybius,  that  Theopom- 
pus had  originally  contemplated  a  work  of  greater 
extent  under  the  title  Hellenica.      The  cause  of  his 
change  of  plan,  if  we  may  trust  the  same  authority, 
was  the  impression  made  on  his  excitable  mind,  by 
the  new  and  striking  phasis  which  the  character  and 
achievements  of  Philip  had  introduced  on  the  theatre 
of  Greek  political  action,  and  the  desire  to  constitute 
the  life  of  that  monarch  the  centre  of  a  great  histori- 
HisPhi-      cal  compilation,  on  a  plan  which  only  Theopompus 
was  capable  of  conceiving  or   carrying   into   effect. 
Polybius  appears  however  to  have  harshly  and  un- 
fairly judged  his  conduct  in  this  particular.     "Even 
"  a  partisan  of  monarchal  government,"  he  remarks  \ 
"  would  hardly  hesitate,  if  he  had  the  choice,  to  im- 
"  part  to  his  composition,  by  preference,  a   Hellenic 
"  title  and  character.     But  for  a  man  who  had  com- 
"  menced  writing,  and  already  brought  his  work  to  so 
"  advanced  a   stage  under  that  title   and   character, 
"  to  exchange  them  for  the  insignia  of  royalty,  indi- 
"  cates  an  entire  perversion  of  judgement.     For  what 
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"  was  the  inducement  of  Tlieopompus  to  tliis  breach 
"of  propriety?  AVhat  but  the  consideration,  that 
"  while  all  he  could  hope  from  the  one  method  was 
"  honour,  by  the  other  he  promoted  his  worldly 
"  interests." 

It  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel,  that  this  latter 
charge  is  in  no  degree  justified,  either  by  the  contents 
of  the  Philippica  or  the  character  of  its  author. 

The  plan  of  his  new  undertaking  is  certainly  one 
of  the  boldest,  or  even  the  most  extravagant  in  the 
annals  of  historical  literature.  It  was,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  an  imitation,  or  rather  an  exaggeration, 
of  that  of  Herodotus.  Upon  the  basis  of  time  and 
principal  action  su[)plied  by  the  twenty-three  years 
of  riiilip's  reign,  351) — 33G  B.C.,  he  accumulated,  as 
Herodotus  had  done  on  the  Graeco-Persian  wars,  to 
such  an  extent  as  suited  his  object,  the  past  history 
of  every  country  with  which  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
hero  brought  him  ever  so  remotely  into  connexion, 
and  of  many  where  no  such  connexion  can  be  dis- 
cerned. To  these  excrescences  of  a  more  strictly 
liistorical  character,  was  superadded  a  vast  cpiantity 
of  other  matter,  such  as  none  but  the  most  eccentric 
genius  could  have  admitted  into  a  work  ostensibly 
devoted  to  tlie  affairs  of  Greece  during  the  Macedo- 
nian period  :  mythical  tales  ;  biographical  memoirs  ; 
disquisitions  on  geographical  and  statistical  antiquity  ; 
descriptions  of  religious  rites  and  superstitions,  of 
natural  curiosities  and  preternatural  phenomena.  The 
loss  of  the  integral  text  disables  us  from  judging  of 
the  precise  method  in  which  these  extraneous  ma- 
terials were  arranged.  Ihit  we  know  that  many  of 
them  were  not  treated  in  tlic  mode  of  mere  incidental 
embellishment,    but   in   long  digressions,  completely 
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superseding  the  main  narrative.  It  hence  occasion- 
ally happened,  as  one  of  the  antient  commentators 
remarks,  that  in  three  or  four  successive  books  of  the 
Philippica,  the  name,  neither  of  Philip  nor  of  any- 
other  Macedonian,  was  so  much  as  mentioned.^  Of 
the  bulk  of  the  heterogeneous  mass  we  may  judge, 
from  its  having  been  distributed  into  fifty-eight 
books ^,  a  number  unparalleled  in  any  recorded  his- 
torical work  comprising  a  like  brief  period  of  time. 
The  proportion  which  the  main  subject  bore  to  the 
digressive  episodes,  was,  as  we  learn  from  Photius, 
considerably  less  than  one  third  of  the  whole ;  "  so 
"  that  the  successor  and  namesake  of  Philip,  who  made 
"  war  against  the  Romans,  collecting  into  one  con- 
"  tinuous  narrative  that  portion  of  the  work  which 
"  treated  of  the  affairs  of  Macedon,  by  discarding  the 
"  numerous  digressions,  but  leaving  the  text  in  other 
''respects  unaltered,  reduced  the  fifty-eight  books  to 
"  sixteen."  Five  of  the  whole  fifty-eight^  had  perished 
before  the  time  of  Photius. 
Analysis  9.  Tlio   commcutators  have   not   left   us  without 

tents! '^''"'  some  clear  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  superabun- 
dant matter.  Very  little  space  seems  to  have  been 
allotted  to  the  previous  history  of  the  Macedonian 
royal  family ;  which  would  have  formed  a  legitimate 
subject  of  introductory  enlargement.  Already  in  the 
first  book  we  find  the  author  engaged  with  the  life 
and  acts  of  Philip.*  The  eighth  book,  of  which  the 
ostensible  subject  seems  to  have  been  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Phocian  war,  was  so  entirely  taken   up 

^  Theon,  Progymn.  p.  34.,  ed.  Basil. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  3. ;  Phot.  Cod.  clxxvi.   p.  390.     Suldas  makes  tliera 
seventy-two,  a  blunder  explained  by  C.  Muller,  p.  lxix. 

3  viz.  6,  7.  9.  20.  and  30.  ;  Phot.  ibid.  '^  Frg.  33. 
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with  anecdotes  of  prodigies   and   miracles,  or   with 
biographical  notices  of  distinguished  seers  and  miracle- 
workers,  Epimenides,  Pherecydes  Syrius,  Pythagoras, 
and  others,  as  to  be  familiarly  quoted  under  the  title 
of  the  Book  of  Avonders.^     Some  relief  was  given  to 
its  purely  preternatural  element,  by  commentaries  on 
the   Pythagorean   philosophy,  and  the  doctrines  and. 
mysteries  of  the  IVIagi.-     The  tenth  book  passed  in 
review  the  vicissitudes  of  Athenian  policy,  witli  the 
characters  and  acts  of  the  leading  statesmen,  by  whom 
the  fortunes  of  the  Attic  republic  had  been  guided.    It 
hence  obtained  the  separate  title  of  the  Book  of  dema- 
gogues.^   The  books  from  twelve  to  eighteen  '^  seem  to 
have  been  in  greater  part  a  continuation  of  the  inter- 
rupted subject  of  the  author's  Hellenica,  with  digres- 
sions on  the  Cyprian  and  Trojan  wars  of  Agamemnon, 
the  Return  of  the  heroes,  and  numerous  other  subjects 
Greek  and  Oriental.    The  ensuing  books  were  devoted 
chiefly  to  Thrace  and  Northern  Italy.     The  twenty- 
fifth    contained    speculations   on    Hellenic  character 
and  manners  ;  on  the  vainglory  of  the  Athenians;  the 
invention  of  the  alphabet ;  the  worship  of  Venus  at 
Corinth ;  the  Festival  of  the  Spartan  Carnea.       One 
or  more  of  the  following  books  treated  of  the  Delphic 
monuments,  ostensibly  of  those  robbed  or  destro3'ed 
during  the  Phocian  war.      This  part  of  the  text  hence 
bore  the  distinctive  title  of  "  The  plundered  treasures 
"  of  Delphi."  ^  The  books  from  thirty-nine  to  forty-one, 
inclusive,  were  devoted  to  Sicilian  aftairs  ^',  during  a 
period  of  fifty  years,  comprising  the  reign  of  the  two 
Dionysii.       The  forty-third  book  treated  of  Italy  and 

1  Frg2-  66.  70.  79.  -  Frg.  71.  '  Frgg.  89.  sqq.  102. 

*  Vi-'r.  HI.  sqq.  *  Frg.  182.  "  DioJor.  xvx.  71.;  Frg.  204.  sqq. 
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the  neighbouring  regions  on  the  Adriatic  ;  of  the 
Tyrrhenians,  Ligurians,  Messapians,  Thesprotians, 
Molossians,  Celts,  &c.  Those  from  fifty-five  to  fifty- 
eight,  judging  from  the  extant  fragments,  were  occu- 
pied chiefly  with  the  geography  and  local  history  of 
Peloponnesus. 

It  is  certain  that  this  work,  in  spite  of  its  strange 
incongruity  of  materials,  possessed  great  intrinsic 
value,  and  bore  abundant  evidence  of  the  research 
and  ability  of  its  author.  Its  popularity,  both  as 
an  authority  for  facts  and  as  an  amusing  and  in- 
structive miscellany,  is  proved  by  the  extant  cita- 
tions of  its  text,  which  are  more  than  twice  as 
numerous  as  those  of  any  other  lost  work  of  the 
age,  although  it  produced  others  of  equal  or  greater 
bulk.  The  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  is  further 
testified  by  Dionysius,  who  among  the  antient  critics 
appears  to  have  most  impartially  appreciated  the  cha- 
racter and  genius  of  Theopompus.  "We  may  judge," 
he  remarks,  "of  the  extent  of  his  labour  by  the  greatly 
"  diversified  contents  of  his  work.  For  he  not  only 
"  describes  the  foundation  of  states  and  cities,  the 
"  lives  of  kings,  and  the  varieties  of  manners  and 
"  customs,  but  every  rare  or  wonderful  object,  which 
"  the  sea  or  the  land  produces,  has  obtained  a  place 
"  in  his  undertaking.  .  .  .  Nor  must  it  be  supposed 
*'  that  the  purpose  of  this  mass  of  materials  is  merely 
"  to  amuse  ;  it  is  also  replete  with  useful  instruction 
"  to  all  classes  of  readers."^  The  same  critic  dwells 
on  his  power  of  investigating  the  remoter  causes  of 
events,  and  less  obvious  motives  of  conduct,  with 
the  more  secret  and  subtle  ingredients  of  good  and 

*  De  PiaBcip.  Hist.  6.     See  the  whole  section. 
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evil  in  human  character,  in  whicli  those  motives 
originate.  There  is  no  writer  of  the  age,  to  wliose  iiis 
statements  of  fact,  amid  many  well-merited  censures  ''"""^^"y- 
on  his  method,  higher  credit  is  attached  by  subse- 
quent authorities.  If  he  lias  at  times  swerved  from 
truth,  it  was  from  no  deliberate  intent  to  deceive, 
or  self-interested  partiality  towards  some  powerful 
patron.  His  favourable  judgements,  rare  at  the  best, 
were  dictated  by  admiration  of  good  or  great  qua- 
lities, his  strictures  by  a  sincere  disapproval  of  the 
conduct  which  he  condemned.  While  therefore  he 
has  been  emphatically  characterised  even  by  less 
friendly^  critics  as  a  "  truthful  man,"  it  is  solely 
against  the  unbridled  license  of  his  satire,  that  the 
charges  of  calumny-  have  been  directed  by  any  rea- 
sonable censor,  never  against  his  assertions  of  fact. 
Among  the  nearly  four  hundred  extant  citations  of 
his  text,  there  is  but  one  in  which  he  is  accused  of  a 
positive  misstatement ;  and  here  the  frivolity  of  the 
imputation  supplies  in  itself  evidence  of  his  habitual 
truthfulness.  All  that  the  proverbially  jealous  and 
malignant  rival  historian  Tima3us,  has  been  able  to 
urge  against  him  is,  that  he  described  the  younger 
Dionysius,  as  having  performed  his  voyage  from  Sy- 
racuse to  Corinth,  not  in  a  war  galley  but  in  a  ship 
of  burthen  !^  Of  the  injustice  he  has  met  with  from 
rival  censors  of  human  conduct,  we  can  have  no 
better  evidence  than  a  passage,  already  in  part  quoted, 
of  the  usually  judicious  and  impartial  Polybius;  who, 
here  following  in  the  wake  of  his  popular  detractors, 
charges  Theopompus  with  undertaking  the  history  of 

'  Atlicn.  III.  p.  8.5.,  conf.  vi.  p.  2J4. ;   Siild.  in  I'pliorus. 
*  Auctt.  ap.  Miiller,  De  Thcop.  Didot,  pp.  i.x.vv — vi. 
3  Frjj.  216. 
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Hiscen-      Philip  froin  motives  of  self-interested  flattery.     No 
one  who  peruses  the  still  extant  portions  of  the  work 
in  which  Philip's  character  is  discussed,   can  acqui- 
esce in  this  charge.     Against  no  individual  of  any- 
rank  or  character  has  Tlieopompus  inveighed  in  more 
bitterly  sarcastic  terms.     These  attacks  are  limited, 
it  is  true,  chiefly  to  Phihp's  moral  failings ;   but  are 
of  such  a  nature,  that  if  they  ever  came  under  the 
notice  of  that  sovereign,  they  would  have  been  more 
likely  to  procure  its  author  the   treatment  he  met 
with  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  than  preferment  at  the 
court  of  Macedon.     At  the  same  time,  and  with  as 
palpable  sincerity,  he  gives  Philip  full  credit  for  his 
great   qualities   as    a   politician   and   military   com- 
mander.    That  he  as  little  succeeded  in   obtaininof 
his  favour,  as  he  ever  probably  thought  of  courting  it, 
may  be  inferred  from  his  banishment  having  extended 
over  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  Philip's  reign, 
without  any  eflbrt  by  his  supposed  patron  to  procure 
his  restoration,  or  any  asylum  or  relief  aff'orded  him 
during  his  difliculties.     Polybius,  strange  to  say,  in 
another  place ^  accuses  him  of  both  inconsistency  and 
malignity,  in  first  professing  to  undertake  the  life  of 
Philip  from  an  admiration  of  his  great  qualities,  and 
afterwards  bitterly  satirising  him  for  his  vices.      To 
the  really  impartial  mind,   such  inconsistency  must 
appear  conclusive  proof  of  sincerity.     Similar  is  his 
treatment  of  Demosthenes,  assuredly  under  no  other 
influence  than  his  satirical  caprice.     In  one  place ^  he 
sneers  at  the  great  orator  as  a  man  of  variable  cha- 
racter, incapable  of  steady  attachment  to  the  same 
friends  or  line  of  policy.     Elsewhere  he  dwells  on 
his  courage  and  independent  spirit,  and  on  the  ad- 

1  VIII.  xi.  2  Pj.„  10(5^ 
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miration  which  he  excited  throughout  Greece  by  his 
patriotic  support  of  tlie  national  cause. ^  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  his 
works,  and  from  the  subsidiary  accounts  of  his  po- 
litical career,  that  Theopompus,  although  it  is  no- 
where so  stated  by  his  biographers,  was  strongly 
opposed  to  Democratic  government,  and  no  friend  to 
Athens.  But  however  keen  in  his  denunciations  of 
Attic  license,  moral  and  political^,  and  fond  of  en- 
larging on  the  opposite  qualities  of  the  Spartan  state 
and  people,  he  did  justice  to  the  virtues  of  Athenian 
great  men^,  and  did  not  spare  even  his  Lacedaemonian 
fellow-aristocrats,  where  their  conduct  appeared  to 
deserve  the  lash.'^ 

His  boast  of  the  time  and  money  he  had  expended 
in  geograpiiical  and  statistical  research,  is  justified 
by  his  topographical  accuracy,  and  by  his  incidental 
notices  of  voyages  or  travels  into  distant  or  little 
frequented  regions.^  He  is  the  first  Greek  historian 
who  shows'^  any  knowledge  of  Kome  or  her  aiFairs, 
beyond  tlie  name  of  the  city  and  the  fables  regarding 
her  foundation  ;  having  described  or  alluded  to  her 
conquest  by  the  Gauls.  He  also  adverts  ^  to  those 
coincidences  between  the  manners  of  the  Etruscans 
(called  by  him  Umbrians)  and  the  Lydians,  which,  as 
further  investigated  by  modern  archaeologers,  have 
gone  far  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  much  decried 
tradition  of  Herodotus,  concerning  the  colonisation 
of  Etruria  from  Asia  Minor.  It  would  seem  how- 
ever, from  the  extravagant  accounts  which  he  gives^ 

»  Frg.  239.  2  Frgg.  117.  1G7.  263.  297.  ^  Frgg.  94.  111. 

■*  Frgg.  89.  HI.  218.  268. 

^  Frgg.  156.  264.  :  conf.  Dionys.  tie  Pritc.  Iliit.  6. 

«  Frg.  144.  ^  Fiji.  142.  «  Frg.  222.  :  coiil".  143. 
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of  the  manners  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  tliat  he  possessed 
little,  if  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  interior  of 
Upper  Italy,  and  derived  his  information  from  popular 
hearsay.  He  seems  also  to  have  approved  himself  a 
critical  antiquary,  in  his  illustrative  notices  for  ex- 
ample of  the  Delphic  treasures  and  works  of  art,  and 
of  the  origin  and  extension  of  the  Ionian  alphabet.^ 
His  love  of  10.  Next  to  his  unbridled  censoriousness,  the  prin- 
venoX'  cipal  defect  laid  to  his  charge,  is  his  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous^, and  the  attention  bestowed,  chiefly  it  must 
be  supposed  in  the  episodical  part  of  his  work,  on 
popular  fables,  of  all  the  kinds  most  congenial  to 
Greek  fancy.  Here  however,  with  the  other  evidence 
which  we  possess  of  his  freedom  and  boldness  of 
thought,  one  is  tempted  to  vindicate  his  good  sense 
at  the  expense  of  his  honesty,  and  to  conjecture  that 
he  may,  in  this  instance,  have  been  guilty  of  pander- 
ing to  the  popular  Greek  taste  for  the  marvellous,  by 
palming  on  his  readers  what  he  did  not  believe  him- 
self. His  whole  compilation  was  evidently  digested 
with  a  view  to  extensive  popularity  ;  to  afford  the 
most  attractive  viands  to  all  classes  of  literary  epicures. 
Consistently  with  this  plan,  he  could  hardly  have  ex- 
cluded from  his  budget  of  entertainment,  an  ingredient 
which  lie  knew  to  have  formed,  in  the  work  of  Hero- 
dotus and  others  of  like  character,  a  principal  source 
of  popularity.  This  conjecture  seems  to  derive  sup- 
port from  a  passage  in  Avhich  he  announces,  in  his 
usual  vainglorious  strain,  his  intention  of  proving  to 


1  Frgg.  182.  sqq.  219.  168,  169.  From  frg.  168.,  he  appears  to  have 
detected  an  Athenian  forged  inscription,  by  its  having  been  written  with 
Ionian  letters  before  their  introduction  into  the  public  diplomacy  of 
Athens. 

^  Auctt.  ap.  C.  Miiller,  op.  cit.  p.  lxxvi.  ;  Frgg.  66.  sqq.  85. 
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the  Avorld  in  this  work,  that  he  can  reUite  fiiblcs  "witli 
as  good  effect  as  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  or  Ilelhinicus' ; 
a  dechiration  indirectly  implying,  that  he  related  them 
not  so  much  because  he  believed  them,  as  because  he 
considered  it  a  point  of  honour  to  maintain  his 
credit  against  all  rivals,  in  this  as  in  other  respects. 
His  stock  of  marvellous  materials  comprised  seve- 
ral legends  remarkable  for  elegance  of  invention, 
and  which  we  know  to  have  been  identified  with  the 
sympathies  even  of  the  more  enlightened  portion  of 
his  native  public  ;  those  for  example  concerning  the 
fifty  years'  sleep,  and  other  miraculous  acts  and  ad- 
ventures, of  the  Cretan  sage  Epimenides.^  In  some 
cases  he  gave  to  the  popular  mytliology  an  allegorical 
turn,  in  imitation  of  the  Platonic  method  ;  as  in  the 
history  of  Silenus,  modelled,  half  on  tlie  Atlantis  of 
Plato,  half  on  the  legend  of  Proteus  in  the  Odyssey.^ 
On  other  occasions  he  was  not  ashamed  to  counte- 
nance the  most  trivial  nursery  mythology  of  his  time  ; 
as  in  his  accounts,  of  the  pigs  born  without  ears ;  of 
the  springs  tliat  flowed  with  wine;  and  of  the  men 
who  lost  their  shadows  for  life  in  the  Lycean  sanc- 
tuary.^ 

Among  the  antient  critics  who  have  passed  judge-  His  style, 
ment  on  the  style  of  Theopompus,  the  most  favour- 
able is  Dionysius  ^ ;  who  compares  it  to  that  of  his 
master  Isocrates,  as  combining  perspicuity,  fluency, 
and  dignity,  witli  an  occasional  tendency  to  inflation. 
In  passages  of  a  more  exciting  nature,  especially  his 
vituperative  diatribes,   he  describes  liim  as  rivalling 

'  Strab.  T.  p.  43.,  vii.  p.  299.  »  Frgg.  69,  70. 

'  Frg.  74.  sq(i.  ■•  Fjjrg.  211.  229.  272. 

*  De  Piaecip.  Ilist.  G.  :  conf.  Quiutil.  ix.  4.  35.;  riutarcli,   iu  Frg. 
294. 
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the  emphatic  power  and  impetuosity  of  Demosthenes. 
The  principal  defect  imputed,  is  an  undue  strainino- 
after  euphony,  in  the  rounding  off  and   symmetrical 
adjustment   of  his  periods,  and  in  his  combinations 
of  vowel  sounds.     Plutarch  ^  commends  his  powers 
of  pathetic  description ;  and  by  Dion  Chrysostomus 
his  language  is  ranked,  in  narrative  spirit,  next  to 
that  of  Thucydides.     Longinus,  and  some  other  less 
lenient   critics,    charge   him   with    endeavouring   to 
produce  grandeur  of  descriptive  effect  by  an  accu- 
mulation of  words  and  petty  details  ;  and  with  sub- 
siding from  highflown  exordia  into  vapid  conclusions, 
instead  of  rising  from  equability  to  emphasis.^     It 
is  fortunate  that  we  still  possess  the  means  of  judging 
for  ourselves  on  this  point  of  his  literary  character. 
For  not  only  are  the  "  Fragments  "  of  Theopompus 
far  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  "  lost " 
Greek  historian,  but  a  far  greater  portion  of  them, 
than  in  any  otlier  case,  consists  of  literal  extracts,  in 
the  author's  own  words,  often  of  great  length  and 
continuity  of  subject.     The  whole  mass  of  such  ex- 
tracts,  if  embodied  in  a   separate   form,  would  fill 
from  eight  to  ten  octavo  pages  of  ordinary  j^rint ;  a 
space  several  times   greater   than  would    suffice  to 
contain  all   the  other   fragments    of  literal  citation 
from  historical  works  of  this  period.     AVe  have  here 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  the 
manner,   as  Avell  as  the  matter  of  his  composition 
was   held.     AYhile    compilers   commonly  thought  it 


1  In  Frg.  294. 

^  In  Frf.  125.  The  passage  here  censured,  thougli  somewhat  high- 
flown,  is  certainly  remarkable  for  descriptive  power,  and  for  richness 
and  harmony  of  language :  conf.  Auctt.  ap.  C.  Mull,  de  Theop.  p.  lxxv. 
sqq. 
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enough  to  quote  Ephorus,  Ctesias,  or  Timreus,  in 
some  convenient  form  of  abridgement,  tlicy  seem 
to  have  felt  that  the  statements  of  Thcopompus 
Avoukl  have  been  spoilt,  if  conveyed  in  any  other 
language  than  his  own.  Among  these  passages 
tliere  may  be  some  whicli  justify  the  strictures  of 
Lon^rinus ;  but  the  general  character  of  the  collec- 
tion  amply  bears  out  the  more  favourable  verdict  of 
Dionysius.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  imagine  a  series 
of  miscellaneous  extracts  from  any  author,  more 
generally  marked  by  perspicuity,  elegance,  and  spirit. 
His  periods  are  at  times  prolonged  to  an  extent 
which  would,  in  most  other  writers,  prove  fatiguing. 
But  such  is  their  invariable  fluency  and  distinct- 
ness of  structure,  that  even  in  the  longest  the 
reader  is  rarely  if  ever  sensible  of  an  effort,  either  to 
comprehend  the  sense  or  follow  the  thread  of  tlie 
argument.  One  pervading  defect  of  his  style,  also 
noticed  by  his  antient  censors  \  consists  in  its  being, 
in.  its  merits  as  in  its  defects,  that  of  an  orator  rather 
than  a  historian.  But  it  is  a  rhetorical  style  of  a 
high  order  -,  and  truly  characterised  by  Dionysius 
as  combining  at  times  in  just  proportions,  the  ex- 
cellences of  the  most  accomplished  Attic  orators. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  proud  as  he  was  of  liis  rhe- 
torical talents,  no  traces  appear,  either  in  his  frag- 
ments, or  in  the  allusions  of  the  antient  commenta- 
tors, to  the  introduction  of  set  speeches  into  his 
text.  Several  of  his  moral  reflexions  are  in  a  fine 
tone  of  sentiment.  In  one,  he  pronounced  the  "  most 
"  miserable  of  all  men  to  be  the  man  who  is  miser- 

1  Clc.  Brut.  17. 

2  Conf.  Phot.  Cod.  clxxvi.,  mLo  describes  liim  as  inferior  to  no  orator 
of  the  school  of  Isocratcs. 
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"  able  in  the  midst  of  worldly  blessings."  Another 
so  nearly  corresponds  to  a  maxim  of  Thucydides,  as 
almost  to  suggest  suspicion  of  piracy.^  His  remains 
show  a  general  familiarity  with  his  native  literature. 
Among  his  fellow-historians  he  mentions  by  name 
Hellanicus,  Herodotus,  and  Ctesias.  He  speaks  with 
contempt  of  Euripides,  and  with  little  respect  of 
Plato  ^ ;  accusing  him  of  pirating  some  of  his  best 
dialogues  from  other  essayists.  The  only  disciple  of 
Socrates  for  whom  he  is  said  to  have  entertained  any 
respect,  is  Antisthenes  the  Cynic,  from  congeniality 
of  temper  it  may  be  presumed.^ 
His  fiieto-  Of  the  properly  rhetorical  works  ^  of  Theopompus, 
the  more  remarkable  seem  to  have  been,  his  Funeral 
Oration  on  Mausolus  ;  an  Encomium  on  Philip,  and 
a  Diatribe  against  Alexander;  another  against  Plato; 
and  a  Treatise  on  Piety.  Several  Letters,  or  Dis- 
courses on  questions  of  public  or  political  interest, 
were  also  addressed  by  him  to  the  Macedonian  con- 
queror, under  the  title  of  Advice  to  Alexander, 
Epistle  to  Alexander.  In  one  or  more  of  these  he 
severely  attacked  the  conduct  of  certain  of  the  con- 

^  Frgg.  77.  284.  302.  He  is  accused  by  Apollonius,  ap.  Euseb. 
Pra;p.  Ev.  p.  464,  465.,  of  plagiarism  from  Isocrates,  Xenopbon,  andotber 
writers. 

2  Frgg.  279.  281.  '  Frg.  280. 

*  Auctt.  ap.  Miiller,  p.  lxxiii.  In  tbe  single  allusion  by  an  anony- 
mous compiler  (frg.  282.)  to  tbe  Treatise  On  Piety  (rifpi  Ev<rt§tiac), 
tbe  name  of  Theopompus  bas  probably  been  substituted  for  tbat  of 
Tbeopbrastus.  Rubnken.  ap.  Didot,  in  Frgg.  Theop.  p.  lxxiv.  The 
Tract  called  TpiKapavoc,  or  TpnroXiTiKoc,  a  triple  satire  of  great  ability,  on 
Athens,  Thebes,  and  Corinth,  vulgarly  ascribed  to  Theopompus,  and  in 
which  his  rhetorical  style  seems  to  have  been  parodied,  was  written  by 
Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus  (one  of  the  historians  of  Alexander),  an 
enemy  of  Theopompus,  and  was  maliciously  circulated  under  his  name, 
Pausan.  vi.  xviii. ;  Joseph.  Cont.  Apion.  i.  24.  :  conf.  Didot,  op.  cit. 
p.  Lxxiv. ;  Aristid.  torn.  i.  p.  208.  sqq.,  Jebb. 
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qneror's  principal  officers  ;  among  others  of  Ilarpalus, 
o)ie  high  in  Iiis  conlidence.^  The  title  of"  J^pistle  also 
attached  to  some  of  his  other  discourses  on  miscella- 
neous subjects." 

ErilORUS,^ 

11.  Son  of  Demophilus,  was  an  ^Eolian  of  Cuma  in 
Asia  jMinor.  The  only  s})eciric  notice  of  his  age  is  by  iiis  a; 
Suidas,  who  describes  him  as  coeval  with  Theopom- 
pus,  the  birth  of  each  author  having  taken  place 
about  the  vear  403  B.C.  The  tNvo  are  further  stated 
by  all  authorities,  to  have  been  fellow-pupils  under 
Isocrates.  We  learn  from  other  indirect  notices  that 
both  survived  the  accession  of  Alexander  in  336  b.c. 
But  there  is  no  similar  evidence  of  Ephorus  having, 
like  Theopompus,  been  still  alive  at  the  epoch  of  that 
monarch's  death.  In  the  one,  as  in  the  other  case, 
modern  commentators  have  disputed  the  date  of 
Suidas  on  not  unreasonable  grounds ;  and  would 
reduce  the  age  of  each  historian  by  some  twenty 
years. '^  The  principal  arguments  on  either  side  of 
this  question  have  already  been  considered  in  our 
memoir  of  Theopompus.  It  will  here  suffice  to  ob- 
serve, that  while  several  of  those  in  favour  of  the 
more  recent  date  for  Theopompus,  do  not  apply  to 
Ephorus,  the  precise  chronology  of  each  writer,  bc- 

1  Frgg.  276—7. 

^  The    mysterious  opx"'"'^""'   iiriffroXai,    for    example,    mentioned    by 

Dionys.  Ilalic. ;  and  which  have  been  a  subject  of  much,  but  not  very 

profitable  discussion  to  modern  commentators.     See  Midler  ap.  Didol, 

p.  I.X11I. 

^  ^larx,  Fragmenta  Ephori ;  C.  ^Iiiller,  Ephori  Fragmenta  ;  ap.  Didol, 
torn.  I.  p.  Lvii.  sqq.  234.  sqq.  The  fragments  are  cited  according  to 
Midler. 

■'  Miiller,  op.  cit.  p.  lvii.  sq. 
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yoncl  the  ascertained  fact  of  his  having  been  contem- 
poraneous with  Isocrates,  Philip,  and  Alexander,  is 
a  matter  of  little  real  importance  in  its  bearings, 
either  on  his  own  character  or  that  of  his  composi- 
tions. 
Hiscdiica-  Ephorus  is  said  to  have  been  in  his  youth  as  re- 
markable for  sluggishness,  as  Theopompus  for  viva- 
city of  genius ;  hence  the  remark  of  Isocrates,  that 
the  one  required  the  spur,  the  other  the  rein.^  At 
the  close  of  the  customary  course  of  lectures,  so 
little  had  he  profited  by  his  master's  instructions, 
that  he  was  sent  back  by  his  father,  with  a  request 
that  he  might  be  subjected  to  a  further  more  diligent 
training  ;  upon  which  Isocrates,  punning  on  his  pupil's 
name,  jocosely  observed  that  it  might  appropriately 
be  changed  into  Diphorus.^  Perceiving  however  that 
the  youth  possessed  talent,  slow  as  it  might  be  of  de- 
velopment, he  took  a  warm  interest  in  his  subsequent 
studies ;  and  on  their  successful  completion,  coun- 
selled him,  as  he  had  counselled  Theopompus,  though 
not  it  may  be  presumed  for  the  reason  alleged  in 
the  case  of  the  latter,  to  cultivate  history  in  prefer- 
ence to  rhetoric.^  He  further  advised  him^  to 
borrow  his  subjects  from  the  older,  more  genial  and 
poetical  periods  of  national  history,  as  better  calcu- 
lated to  warm  his  phlegmatic  faculties,  than  the 
more  prosaic  events  of  his  own  age.  Little  as  Epho- 
rus may  have  been  distinguished  by  liveliness  of 
fancy,  he  cannot  in  his  maturer  years  be  justly 
charged  with   mental  torpor  of   any  kind;    for   no 


1  Cicer.  De  Orat.  m.  9. ;  Brut.  56.;  Suid.  v.  Eplior, 

2  Plutarch,  Vit.  Isocr.  p.  839. 

^  Cicer.  De  Orat.  iii.  13. ;  Seneca,  De  Tranquil!,  c.  6. 

•*    Pilot.   Cod.  CLXXVI. 
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author  of  his  time  seems  to  have  laboured  more 
zealously,  in  the  field  of  historical  investigation  which 
he  had  undertaken  to  cultivate.  He  was  also  a  man 
of  independent  spirit;  and  declined  an  invitation  to 
the  court  of  Alexander,  conscious  of  the  trammels 
which  royal  patronage  might  impose  on  his  freedom 
of  research.  Of  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life  no  further 
notices  have  been  preserved.^ 

If  Isocrates  ever  really  counselled  Kphorus  to  the 
effect  above  stated,  regarding  the  choice  of  his  sub- 
jects, the  pupil  has  but  imperfectly  complied  with 
his  master's  instructions.  He  has  it  is  true  com-  iiis  insto- 
menced  his  "  Histories,"  by  which  title  alone  his 
great  work  seems  to  have  been  known,  with  the 
early  mythical  annals  of  Greece.  But  his  narrative 
was  carried  in  continuous  order  througli  a  period 
of  about  750  years,  to  the  siege  of  Perinthus  by 
Philip,  in  339  b.c^,  a  date  twenty-three  years  lower 
than  that  which  closes  the  narrative  of  Xcnophon. 
The  work  as  quoted  by  the  antients  comprised  thirty 
books.  The  last,  or  thirtieth,  was  attributed  to  his 
son  Demophilus.^  The  first  fifteen  or  sixteen  ex- 
tended to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which 
epoch  nearly  coincided  with  the  author's  birth  ;  so 
that  the  remaining  thirteen,  or  little  less  than  a  half, 
were  bestoAved  on  the  history  of  his  own  time. 

The  first  portion  of  the  text  embodied,  apparently 
in  the  form  of  a    Universal  history'^,  the   heteroge- 

^  riutarcb,  Dc  Stoic.  Repugn,  p.  1043. 

2  Diudor.  Sic.  xvi.  7G.  ;  Thot.  loo.  cit. ;  Tolyb.  iv.  3. 

^  Diodor.  XVI.  14.  Demophilus  is  not  cited  as  the  author  of  any  other 
work,  nor  is  anything  further  known  of  his  aifairs  :  conf.  Didot,  1"  rgg. 
Ilistor.  vol.  u.  p.  86. 

■*  Polyb.  V.  33.,  who  describes  Ephorus  as  the  first  autlior  of  a  work 
deserving  that  name. 
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neous  elements,  which  the  Pherecydes  or  Hellanici 
of  the  ante-Herodotean  age,  were  accustomed  to 
treat  in  separate  and  more  desultory  form.  His 
more  comprehensive  work,  like  their  Archaeologies, 
Genealogies,  or  Atlantides,  was  a  combination  of  my- 
thology, geography,  antiquities,  statistics,  and  poli- 
tical history.  Its  main  subject  was  concentrated  on 
Greece,  but  in  its  earlier  logographic  stages  it  treated 
of  every  other  part  of  the  world,  to  such  an  extent  as 
suited  the  author's  taste.  This  more  comprehensive 
character  seems  however  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  mythical  or  semi-historical  periods.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  Persian  war  downwards,  his 
compilation  appears  to  have  become,  like  the  closing 
books  of  Herodotus,  very  much  a  history  of  Greece 
in  the  proper  sense.  Ephorus  also,  if  we  may  trust 
Diodorus,  in  so  far  professed  to  impart  a  strictly 
historical  character  to  his  labours,  that  he  com- 
menced his  narrative  with  the  Dorian  conquest  of 
Peloponnesus ;  an  epoch  generally  recognised  in  later 
times,  as  the  point  of  distinction  between  the  mythical 
and  the  historical  age.  The  farther  remark  of  Dio- 
dorus ^,  that  Theopompus  overlooked  the  fabulous  le- 
gends of  the  earlier  previous  period,  is  not  certainly 
borne  out  by  the  fragments  of  the  earlier  books,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  devoted  to  these  same 
fabulous  legends.  Suidas,  on  the  other  hand,  describes 
Theopompus,  and  doubtless,  by  reference  to  the  ex- 
tant citations  from  the  earlier  books,  with  more 
literal  truth,  as  commencing  his  narrative  with  the 
Siege  of  Troy.  The  two  statements  may  best  be 
reconciled  on  the  hypothesis,  wliich  seems  also  borne 
out  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the   fragments,  that 

'  IV.   1. 
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the  events  of  the  ante-Heraclidan  age  were  treated 
in  the  mode  of  retrospective  narrative  or  episode.^ 

12.  Of  the  six  passages  quoted  from  the  first  book-,  Ani.iysis  of 
one  described  the  amour  of  Hercules  with  the  daugh- 
ters of  Thestius  ;  another  his  voluntary  slavery  under 
Ompliale;  a  third  referred  to  the  settlement  of  liis 
sons  in  Doris;  a  fourth  and  iiftli  to  the  topography 
of  the  Troad  and  the  nei<i;hbourin2:  districts  of  Asia 
Minor.  Of  two  others  assigned  on  reasonable  grounds 
to  the  same  first  book,  one  fixed  the  date  of  the  de- 
struction of  Troy,  the  other  detailed  the  genealogy  of 
the  Dardanian  heroine  Arisbe,  her  marriage  with  Paris 
son  of  Priam,  and  her  foundation  of  the  citv  of  her 
own  name  on  the  Hellespont.  An  eighth  fragment, 
also  probably  of  this  book,  rates  the  life  of  the  antient 
race  of  heroes  at  1000  years,  that  of  the  Arcadian 
highlanders  in  the  same  primeval  times  at  300  years. 
A  ninth  narrated  the  abduction  by  Cadmus,  of  Har- 
monia  daughter  of  Electra,  from  Samothrace  ;  how,  on 
her  arrival  with  her  husband  at  Thebes,  she  gave  her 
mother's  name  Electra  to  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city, 
and  how  she  continued  to  receive  divine  honours  in 
her  native  island.     From  the  remaining  fragments  it 


1  Diodorus  (v.  1.)  further  describes  Epliorus  as  having  treated  every 
part  of  his  subject  in  its  natural  order,  and  in  its  distinct  and  united 
integrity ;  so  that  each  book  should  be  made  up  of  a  kindred  set  of 
materials  ;  each  being  provided  with  a  separate  preface.  lie  also  in- 
timates his  approbation  of  this  method,  and  that  he  had  taken  it  as  his 
own  model.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  this  remark,  he  had 
tacitly  in  view  the  contrast,  of  what  he  may  have  considered  the  loss 
practical  Ilerodotean  method,  of  interlacing  dilTerent  branches  of  sub- 
ject with  each  other,  by  the  elegant  epic  expedients  of  the  Ilalicarnaii- 
sian  historian.  Here  again  however,  his  main  statement  is  hardly  borne 
out  by  the  light  which  the  fragments  afford  on  the  contents  of  the  sepa- 
rate books. 

-  C.  i\lUller,  Frg.  8.  sq^. 
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would  appear,  that  the  main  narrative  of  the  book 
described  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  subdued  territory  among  the 
victors. 

The  second  book^  treated  the  topography  and  my- 
thology of  Central  Greece ;  Acarnania,  ^tolia,  Boeo- 
tia,  Attica.  It  described  the  adventures  of  Alcmason 
the  son  of  Amphiaraus  during  and  after  the  second 
Theban  war  ;  the  reasons  why  he  took  no  part  in  the 
Trojan  war,  his  occupation  of  Acarnania,  and  foun- 
dation of  the  Amphilochian  Argos. 

The  passages  quoted  from  the  third  book,  relating 
almost  exclusively  to  the  topography  of  Ionia,  can 
leave  no  doubt  that  its  main  subject  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Ionian  Colonies  under  Athenian  leaders, 
by  the  ejected  population  of  Peloponnesus. 

The  two  following  fourth  and  fifth  books,  with 
much  apparent  impropriety,  by  a  prolonged  interrup- 
tion of  the  narrative,  comprised  a  system  of  universal 
geography.  The  fourth,  after  a  preliminary  notice 
of  the  author's  scheme  of  arrangement  by  Quarters, 
Climates,  or  otherwise,  treated  the  geography  of 
Europe ;  hence  familiarly  quoted  under  the  title  of 
the  Europa,  or  the  description  of  Europe.  The  fifth 
contained  the  geography  of  Asia  (exclusive  of  Lydia, 
the  omission  of  which  is  censured  by  Strabo),  and  of 
Libya.  Each  book  seems  to  have  described  the  races 
by  which  the  different  countries  were  inhabited,  with 
their  religion,  laws,  and  customs.  The  Europa  ap- 
pears to  have  been  not  only  much  the  more  bulky  of 
the  two,  but  to  have  occupied  a  large  portion,  perhaps 
a  fourth  of  the  entire  work ;  that  being  the  relation 
which  the  fragments  probably  assignable  to  this  book', 

1  Frg.  2.5.  sqq.  2  Frgg.  38—78. 
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bear  to  the  whole  existino-  collection.  Anioiifi:  the 
longer  quotations  are  accounts,  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Delphic  sanctuary,  of  the  colonisation  of  Sicily, 
and  the  legislation  of  Zaleucus  ;  with  an  elaborate 
treatise  on  the  Cretan  constitution,  showing  the  sys- 
tem of  Lycurgus  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Crete. 
The  principal  citation  from  the  fifth  book  relates  to 
Egypt.  Ephorus  attributed  the  overflow  of  the  Nile 
to  a  gushing  of  water  from  the  soil,  owing  to  natural 
causes  which  he  explains,  during  the  great  summer 
heat.^ 

] Resuming  the  interrupted  thread  of  his  narrative 
in  the  sixth  book,  he  directs  attention  to  Pelo- 
ponnesian  affairs,  especially  the  Sparto-Messenian 
Avars.  The  seventh  book  takes  up  the  history  of  Croe- 
sus king  of  Lydia,  from  whose  reign  Ephorus,  like 
Herodotus,  seems  to  have  dated  the  first  historically 
recorded  rivalry  between  the  political  systems  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  four  or  five  citations  of  book 
nine  relate  chiefly  to  the  topography  of  Asia  Minor. 
With  wdiat  propriety  these  topics  could  have  been 
introduced  here  rather  than  in  the  Asiatic  geography, 
does  not  appear. 

The  remainder  of  the  work,  judging  from  the 
fragments,  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the  authentic  his- 
tory of  Greece;  and  treated  its  subject  in  continuous 
order.  A  due  share  of  attention  Avas  also  bestowed 
on  Sicilian  affairs,  especially  in  their  relation  to  Car- 
thage. 

13.   There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  history  con-  inscmiit 
tained  a  large  quantity  of  really  useful  information 
and  practical  remark,  on  the  varied  subjects  which  it 
embraced.     Ephorus  seems  to  have  been  generally 

'   Frg.  108. :  conf.  C.  Miillur,  op.  cit.  j).  lx. 
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esteemed  by  the  best  native  critics,  not  a  brilliant  or 
original,  but  a  sound  and  discriminating  writer.  There 
is  little  trace  of  depth  or  novelty  of  research  in  his 
remains.  Nor  do  his  commentators  allude  to  his 
having  explored  distant  countries,  or  consulted  re- 
condite archives,  native  or  foreign.  His  notions  on 
obscure  points  of  natural  history  or  geography,  show 
little  advance  beyond  those  of  Herodotus  or  Hecata^us. 
He  manifests  however  a  laudable  anxiety  to  draw 
from  the  best  sources  where  easily  accessible.  Homer's 
Avorks  are  kept  constantly  in  view ;  and  many  of  his 
illustrations  of  early  history  and  geography,  seem  to 
have  been  in  the  form  of  commentaries  on  texts  of 
the  Iliad  or  Odyssey.  He  also  quotes  Hesiod,  Alcman, 
Choerilus^,  and  other  antient  poets;  and  availed  him- 
self of  the  historical  data  supplied  by  monumental 
inscriptions.^  His  familiarity  with  the  standard  his- 
torical works  of  the  previous  generation,  of  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  and  Xenophon^,  may  safely  be  assumed: 
but  he  pays  no  servile  deference  to  their  authority.  His 
explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
contains  some  curious,  not  perhaps  very  probable  par- 
ticulars, unnoticed  by  Thucydides.*    On  several  points 

1  Frg.  76.  251.  =*  Frgg.  29.  121. 

3  Frgg.  107.  111.  113.  129.  138. 

*  Frg.  119.  There  is  here  no  such  wide  discrepancy  as  some  modern 
commentators  (C.  Miiller,  p.  lxiii.)  have  supjjosed  between  Thucydides 
and  Ephorus.  In  specifying  the  continued  exclusion  of  Megara  from 
free  commerce  with  Athens,  as  the  point  on  which  Pericles  made  his 
stand  against  the  pretensions  of  Sparta,  Ephorus  agrees  both  with  Thu- 
cydides (i.  42.  67.  139.  sq.)  and  Isocrates.  The  latter  seems  to  con- 
sider this  disagreement  as  the  principal  cause  ;  Thucydides  but  as  a 
secondary  cause  of  the  rupture.  Admitting  the  details  given  by  Ephorus 
of  the  special  personal  motives  that  induced  Pericles  to  desire  war,  to  be 
as  little  probable  in   themselves   as  they  are  creditable  to  that  patriot. 


jrajjlier. 
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wlicre  he  clifFers  from  Herodotus  or  Xenoplion,  liis 
authority  has  been  preferred  by  subsequent  compilers, 
and  with  justice,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  in  so  far 
as  regards  the  latter  historian.  His  account  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Lysander  to  effect  a  change  in  the  Spar- 
tan law  of  royal  succession^,  sup[)lie5  an  important 
chapter  in  the  secret  history  of  the  Laceda3monian 
republic,  which  like  many  other  matters  discreditable 
to  Xenophon's  favourite  cliaracters,  has  been  sup- 
pressed in  the  Hellenica  of  that  author. 

The  estimation  in  which  Ephorus  was  held,  as  an  as  a  geo- 
authority  on  geographical  subjects,  appears  from  the 
extent  to  which  he  has  been  quoted  and  commented 
by  Strabo,  in  every  part  of  his  great  work.-  Strabo, 
the  "  Hellenic  geographer  "  by  preeminence,  was,  still 
less  perhaps  than  Ephorus,  a  man  of  deep  original  re- 
search. He  was  contented  to  borrow  his  materials 
from  the  more  immediately  accessible  older  authori- 
ties. But  he  certainly  exercised  critical  discrimina- 
tion in  the  choice  of  those  authorities  ;  and  there  is 
]io  one  among  them,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  to 
whom  he  pays  greater  deference  than  to  Ephorus. 
Even  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  he  notes  and 
controverts  what  he  considered  his  errors,  is  a  proof 
of  the  value  which  as  a  general  rule  he  attached  to 

tlicy  vet  possess  value,  as  representing  the  views  promulgated  by  the 
anti-Periclean  interest  in  Athens,  regarding  the  secret  springs  of  his 
Peloponnesian  policy.  Thucydides,  while  assuredly  not  intentionally 
partial,  is  so  profound  an  admirer  of  Pericles,  as  to  render  it  possible 
at  least  that  he  may  have  taken  too  favourable  a  view  of  his  motives. 
Ephorus  also  (frg.  114.)  disputed  the  participation  of  Themistocles, 
which  Thucydides  seems  to  admit,  in  the  treason  of  Pausanias  ;  and  de- 
scribed him  as  having  taken  refuge,  not  as  according  to  Thucydides  with 
Artaxerxes,  but  with  his  father  Xerxes  (frg.  115.). 

'  Frg.  127.  -  Conf.  C  Miillcr,  p.  i.xiii.  note. 
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his  statements.  Polybius  ^  also  dwells  on  the  extent 
and  precision  of  his  investigations  into  the  migration 
of  colonies,  the  foundation  of  states,  and  the  genea- 
logy of  their  founders. 

Ephorus  has  frequently  been  charged  with  error, 
or  uncritical  preference  of  the  least  authenticated  ver- 
sions of  events,  but  never  in  any  reasonable  quarter, 
with  wilful  falsification.  Nor  is  there  any  appear- 
ance of  his  having  been  unduly  influenced  by  national 
or  personal  partialities  ^,  whether  in  the  form  of  La- 
conism  or  Atticism.  He  did  ample  justice  to  the 
character  of  Epaminondas,  his  view  of  which  contri- 
buted no  doubt,  with  those  of  Callisthenes  and  other 
impartial  contemporaries,  to  counteract  the  indirect 
calumnies  of  Xenophon.  Plutarch  mentions  a  man  of 
his  own  circle  of  acquaintance,  who  by  the  perusal 
of  a  few  books  of  Ephorus,  had  conceived  so  high 
an  admiration  for  the  Theban  patriot,  as  to  have 
become  a  pest  or  "  bore  "  in  society,  from  being  un- 
able to  talk  on  any  other  subject,  and  hence  himself 
acquired  the  nickname  of  "  Epaminondas."  ^  One  of 
the  general  rules  prescribed  by  Ephorus  for  testing 
historical  data,  is  sound  and  ingenious.  "  In  regard 
"  to  events  of  our  own  age,  those  authors  who  write 
"  most  precisely  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  credit. 
"  But  the  greater  the  detail  in  which  events  of  remote 
"  ages  are  narrated,  the  less  trustworthy  the  narrator, 
"  owing  to  the  less  likehhood  of  any  so  copious  reports 

'  XXXIII.  1. :  conf.  Strab.  x.  p.  465. 

2  Auctt.  ap.  C.  Miiller,  p.  lxiii.  No  attention  Is  due  to  the  attacks 
directed  against  liim,  as  against  other  respectable  writers,  by  such  pro- 
miscuous libellers  as  Timaeus  or  Duris  Saniius. 

3  De  Garrul.  22. 
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"  liaving  been  transmitted,  of  the  words  or  acts  de- 
"  scribed."  ^  In  the  mythical  portions  of  his  own 
Avork  liis  object  seems  to  have  been,  not  so  mucli  to 
gratify  the  national  taste  for  the  marvellous,  as  to 
reduce  fabulous  legend  to  what  he  considered  histo- 
rical fact,  by  aid  of  allegorical  interpretation.  In  the 
application  of  these  expedients,  he  does  not  seem  to 
liave  been  much  more  successful  than  the  old  lojro- 
graphers  whose  example  he  followed."- 

Ephorus  is  cited  as  author  of  a  work  on  Inven-  iiis second 
tions  in  two  books;  of  one  on  Local  history,  that  "■y  "°'"  *• 
of  his  own  birthplace  Cuma  it  may  be  presumed  ; 
and  of  a  Treatise  on  literary  style. ^  The  citations 
from  the  "  Inventions"  relate  chiefly  to  the  arts 
of  music  and  poetry  ;  those  from  the  Local  his- 
tory exclusively  to  the  biography  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod.  Ephorus  was  the  principal  authority  for 
the  vEolian  version  of  Homer's  life,  which  described 
him  as  born  at  Smyrna  of  Cumasan  parents ;  as  the 
offspring  of  an  incestuous  intercourse  between  his 
mother  and  her  uncle  and  guardian  Mason,  and  as 
a  "first  cousin  of  Hesiod,  son  of  Mason's  brother 
Dius.  Tlie  legends  of  the  poet's  mother's  subse- 
quent marriage  to  the  schoolmaster  Phemius,  of 
liis  blindness,  and  consequent  change  of  name  from 
i^Ielesigcnes  to  Homeros,  were  also  sanctioned  by 
Ephorus. 

The  treatise  on  Style  seems  to  be  cited,  though  not 
named,  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  in  their  references 

1  Yr".  2.  -  FrjT.  70. 

3  Frg.  158.  sqq.  1G4.  There  appears  no  valid  reason  to  doubt  tbe 
Genuine  character  of  any  one  of  these  secondary  works,  as  some  modern 
critics  have  done ;  or  to  suppose  with  others,  that  the  two  former  were 
parts  or  a])pendices  of  the  author's  historical  compositions. 
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to  the  views  of  its  author  on  the  proper  adjustment  of 
metrical  cadence  in  prose  composition.^ 
His  st>ie.  The  few  literal  extracts  from  the  text  of  Ephorus, 
are  in  simple  and  perspicuous  Attic  style,  conveying 
a  favourable  impression  of  this  feature  of  his  art  of 
composition.  The  judgements  formed  by  the  an- 
tients,  on  the  more  copious  data  at  their  disposal, 
are  very  conflicting.  Polybius  describes  his  com- 
position as  greatly  to  be  admired,  for  propriety  of 
structure  and  clearness  of  argument ;  as  abounding 
in  ingenious  maxims,  and  interesting  illustrations. 
ByDionysius^  and  Cicero"*  it  is  commended  for  pu- 
rity and  perspicuity  ;  but  censured  as  diffuse,  wanting 
in  vigour,  often  languid  and  tedious.  Herrnogenes^, 
without  specifying  either  merits  or  defects,  ranks 
him  among  those  authors  whose  style  was  to  be 
taken  by  others,  less  as  a  model  for  their  imitation, 
than  as  a  warning  of  what  they  ought  to  avoid. 
Polybius^  eulogises  his  descriptions  of  sea-fights  and 
naval  operations  as  spirited  and  correct,  and  hence 
assumes  that  he  must  himself  have  had  some  ex- 
perience of  maritime  affairs.  His  accounts  of  land 
engagements,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  those  of 
Leuctra  and  Mantinea,  are  censured  as  full  of  blun- 
ders, proving  his  ignorance  of  the  subject.  This 
defect,  Polybius  further  remarks,  was  common  to 
other  popular  historians  of  the  same  age,  but  more 
prominent  in   Ephorus,   owing   to    his   fondness  for 

^  Frg.  163. :  conf.  Tlieon,  Profxymn.  p.  19.,  ed.  Basil.  Of  tlie  treatises, 
"  On  Good  and  Evil,"  and  "  On  Paradoxes,"  mentioned  by  Suidas,  no 
other  trace  is  extant :  conf.  C.  Miiller,  p.  lxi. 

2  Auctt.  ap.  C.  MUller,  p.  lxiii.  sqq.  ^  De  comp.  Verb,  xxiii. 

4  Orat.  51.  57.  s  p.  403.,  ed.  Porti. 

('  Ap.  C.  MUller,  p.  lxiii. 
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enlarging  on  the  details  of  military  movements  which 
lie  did  not  understand. 

14.  The  historians  of  the  Attic  period,  whose  lives 
or  works  have  not  yet  afforded  material  for  separate 
treatment,  are  comprised  in  the  subjoined  list:^ 

Cratippus  of  Athens. 
SoPHiENETUS  [of  Stymphalus]. 
Hermias  of  Methymna. 
TiMONiDES  of  Leucadia. 
Athanas  of  Syracuse. 
DiONYSiODORUS  and  1 

Cephisodorus  [of  Athens]. 

ZoiLUS  of  Amphipolis. 

Demophilus  of  Cuma. 

Phanias  of  Eresus. 

Clide:mus  or  Clitodemus  [of  Athens]. 

Phanodemus. 

Callisthenes  of  Olynthus. 

CRATIPPUS. 

Of  this  author,  the  little  that  is  known  has  already 
been  incidentally  noted   in   treating  of  Thucydides.^ 

^  The  "  Ilistorica"  ascribed  by  Suidas  to  the  tyrant  Dionysius,  and 
the  work  under  the  same  title  attributed  by  Diogenes  Laertius  to  Ari- 
stippus  the  Cyrenaic  philosopher,  but  neither  of  which  are  quoted  by  any 
other  authority,  cannot  fitly  claim  a  place  in  the  catalogue.  The  ^gyp- 
tiaca  of  Aristagoras  Milesius  appear  to  have  been  purely  topographical. 
Suidas,  in  ascribing  to  Theocritus,  the  cynical  Chian  rhetor  of  Alexan- 
der's time,  a  history  of  Libya,  has  evidently  confounded  his  name  with 
that  of  Theochrestus,  a  later  writer  of  uncertain  age,  quoted  by  Pliny  aa 
luitlior  of  a  work  under  that  title  :  conf.  Miiller  in  Didot,  frg. ;  Hist.  Gr. 
vol.11,  p.  79.  sqq.  86.  98. 

■"'  Supra,  p.  50.  sqq. 
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He  can  hardly  have  enjoyed  much  general  popu- 
larity; his  work  having  been  cited  but  three  times; 
HisParaii-  althougli  dcvotcd,  uudcr  the  title  Paralipomena  of 
Ti™cy-  °  Thucydides,  exclusively  to  contemporaneous  events.-*- 
It  appears,  from  the  extant  notices,  to  have  been  a 
supplement  to,  and  a  commentary  on,  as  well  as  a 
continuation  of,  the  Attic  historian's  narrative ;  and 
to  have  extended  down  to  Conon's  victory  of  Cnidus. 
Two  of  the  three  citations  contain  notices  of  Thucy- 
dides ;  and  the  circunistance  of  Cratippus  being  the 
only  ascertained  contemporary,  who  has  transmitted 
any  information  regarding  that  author  or  his  work, 
forms  his  chief  claim  to  such  little  celebrity  as  he 
enjoys.  In  the  other,  somewhat  mutilated  fragment, 
he  appears  to  have  ascribed  the  defacement  of  the 
Attic  Hermae  to  emissaries  of  the  foreign  enemies 
of  Athens,  to  the  Corinthians  more  especially,  from 
their  interest  in  the  cause  of  their  Syracusan  kins- 
men. 

SOPH^XETUS   [OF    STYMPHALUS] 

is  quoted  four  times  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  as 
author  of  an  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  or  "  Anabasis," 
and  on  points  of  Asiatic  geography  connected  with 
the  Persian  prince's  enterprise.  The  correspondence 
of  names  naturally  leads  to  suppose,  that  he  may  be 
the  same  Sophaenetus  the  Stymphalian,  frequently 
mentioned  by  Xenophon,  not  always  in  the  most  ho- 
nourable terms,  as  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Retreat.^  Yet  it  seems  strange  that  an 
account  of  that  memorable  adventure,  by  a  contem- 

1  Frg.  ap.  Miiller  in  Didot,  vol.  ii.  p.  75. 

2  Conf.  Miiller,  op.  cit.  p.  74. 
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porary,  and  leading  participator  in  its  vicissitudes, 
should  not  have  been  noticed  by  a  single  author  of 
the  flourishing  age  of  Greek  or  Roman  antiquity. 

nER:MIAS   OF    METIIYMNA 

is  mentioned  by  Diodorus^  as  author  of  a  "  Sicula,"  nisSicuia. 
or  History  of  Sicily,  which  brought  the  affairs  of  that 
island  down  to  the  year  376  B.C.,  a  date  about  ten 
years  prior  to  the  death  of  the  elder  Dionysius.  The 
Avork  is  described  by  the  same  authority  as  consisting 
of  ten,  or  according  to  another  arrangement,  of  twelve 
books.  The  single  extant  citation  of  it^,  by  Athenanis, 
alludes  to  transactions  in  the  reign  of  Dionysius,  of 
date  404  B.C.  As  this  passage  is  quoted  from  the 
third  book,  the  subject  of  the  work  would  seem  to  have 
been  limited  to  the  more  recent  history  of  the  island. 
It  probably  embraced  the  thirty-nine  years  from  the 
Athenian  invasion  of  Syracuse  in  415  B.C.,  to  the 
above-mentioned  date,  376  B.C.  If  the  first  three 
books  comprised  the  period  from  415  to  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  (404  B.C.),  the  first  quarter 
of  the  ensuing  century  would  be  a  reasonable  allot- 
ment for  the  remaining  seven  books. 

Hermias  is  also  quoted  as  author  of  a  gcographi-  iiis  other 
cal  work  (Periegesis),  and  of  a  tract  on  the  Gry- 
neum,  or  sanctuary  of  Apollo  at  Grynia  on  the  coast 
of  ^Eolis,  opposite  his  native  isle  of  Lesbos.  From  the 
tenor  of  a  long  citation  of  this  treatise^,  by  the  same 
Athenaeus,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  general  disqui- 
sition on  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  his  kindred 
deities,  under  the  variety  of  forms  which  that  worship 
assumed,  whether  at  Grynia,  or  in  his  other  more  dis- 

'  XV.  37.  -  [Miillor,  op.  cit.  p.  SO.  '  :Mu11.  1  .0.  cit. 
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tinguislied  sanctuaries.  The  precise  age  of  this  author 
has  not  been  recorded.  But  the  choice  and  treatment 
of  his  subjects  entitle  him  conjecturally  to  a  place  in 
the  Attic  period. 

TIMONIDES    OF   LEUCADIA 

was  a  friend  of  Dion  of  Syracuse,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  his  expedition  against  the  tyrant  Dionj^sius 
the  younger  in  357  B.  c.  He  was  a  disciple  of  the 
Academy,  and  wrote,  or  is  believed  to  have  written, 
HJsepisto-  an  account  of  Dion's  enterprise,  in  a  series  of  letters 
tory.  "^'  to  his  friend  Speusippus,  a  distinguished  member  of 
that  institution,  and  successor  to  Plato  in  its  presi- 
dency. Speusippus  himself  took  a  personal  interest 
in  Sicilian  affairs,  having  accompanied  his  master 
Plato,  when  he  visited  Syracuse  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  Dionysius  to  a  more  rational  course  of 
government.  Timonides  bore  an  active  share  in  the 
expedition,  and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  patriot  force,  at  a  time  when  Dion  was  himself 
disabled  by  a  wound  for  the  performance  of  his  mili- 
tary duties.  Antient  authorities  seem  to  have  enter- 
tained no  suspicion  as  to  the  genuine  character  of 
the  letters  ascribed  to  Timonides  ;  which,  if  authentic, 
would  be  the  first  ascertained  example  of  a  historical 
narrative  digested  in  epistolary  form.  Plutarch  quotes 
them  undoubtingly  as  genuine ;  and  hence,  in  his  life 
of  Dion,  attaches  great  weight  to  the  authority  of 
Timonides,  as  an  eyewitness  and  participator  in  the 
events  narrated.  A  passage  of  Plutarch,  describing, 
after  Timonides,  the  defeat,  the  subsequent  cruel 
treatment,  and  death  of  Philistus,  has  been  cited  ^  in 

'  Supra,  p.  505.  :  conf.  JMiill.  op.  cit.  p.  83. 
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our  memoir  of  that  author.  The  existing  remains 
supply  no  sufficient  criteria  for  judging  of  the  style 
of  this  composition. 


ATHANAS    OF  SYRACUSE 

wrote,  in  thirteen  books,  a  history  of  the  active  life  and  iiis  Syra- 
goveninuMit  of  his  couiitryiiiau  l)ion.^  In  a  prdiini-  uuu'rv. 
nary  book  he  took  a  retrospective  view  of  the  seven 
years  (3G3 — 357  n.c.)  from  the  close  of  the  work  of 
Philistus  to  tlie  commencement  of  his  own;  of  the 
latter  years,  that  is,  of  the  reign  of  ])ion3^sius  the 
younger,  the  history  of  which  had  been  left  incom- 
plete by  his  predecessor. 

Athanas  is  quoted  wdth  respect  by  Plutarch  and 
Diodorus.  As  the  two  principal  fragments  of  his 
work^,  both  of  some  length,  relate  to  the  history  of 
Timoleon,  one  of  them  to  the  blindness  which  pre- 
ceded his  death,  it  would  seem  that  Diodorus  speaks 
vaguely  in  restricting  the  subject  of  Athanas  to  the 
affairs  of  Dion.  For  Dion  died  in  353  B.C.,  sixteen 
years  prior  to  the  death  of  Timoleon  in  337.  The 
passages  are  hardly  of  such  a  nature  as  could  reason- 
ably have  been  introduced  in  mere  episodical  form, 
in  a  principal  narrative  treating  of  so  nmch  earlier  a 
period.  We  possess  no  data  for  establishing  the  age 
of  this  author,  beyond  the  fact  of  his  having  survived 
Timoleon.  ]5ut  tlie  extracts  from  his  rext  bear 
the  stamp  of  notices  by  a  contemporaneous  writer. 

DiONYSiODORUS  and  An  axis  are  classed  together  by  Dionysio- 
Diodorus  '',   as  two  Boeotian  authors  who   composed,  Ana'^'^is"" 

'  Diotlor.  Sic.  xv.  94.  ^  JMuUlt,  op.  cit.  ]>.  SI.  ^  xv.  [)5. 
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conjointly  it  must  be  presumed,  a  History  of  Greece, 
from  what  epoch  is  not  stated,  down  to  Philip's  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  of  Macedon.  The  only  other 
notice  of  a  Boeotian  Dionysiodorus  is  by  Arrian,  who 
mentions  a  Theban  citizen  of  that  name,  as  in  early 
life  a  victor  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  as  having 
afterwards  been  sent  by  his  native  republic  on  a 
mission  to  the  court  of  Darius  Codomannus,  about 
the  time  of  Alexander's  passage  into  Asia.  In  this 
capacity  he  was  present  with  Darius  at  the  battle 
of  Issus,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  but  set  at  liberty 
by  Alexander  and  allowed  to  return  home.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Diodorus  and  Arrian 
refer  to  the  same  person.^ 

Of  his  fellow-historian  Anaxis  nothing  further  is 
known ;  nor  is  there  extant  any  distinct  citation  of 
their  work. 

Cephisodo-  Cephisodorus  is  cited  by  a  commentator  of  Ari- 
stotle, as  author  of  a  History  of  the  Sacred  war  in 
twelve  books  ;  and  the  same  authority  quotes  a  pas- 
sage of  his  work,  describing  a  battle  fought  in  the 
town  of  Coronea  in  353  B.C.,  the  fifth  year  of  that 
war.  No  other  notice  occurs  of  a  historian  of  this 
name.  The  work  in  question  may  hence  the  more 
probably  be  assigned  to  the  Athenian  orator  Cephi- 
sodorus, a  disciple  of  Isocrates,  who  composed,  in 
vindication  of  his  -master  against  Aristotle,  some 
rhetorical  tracts,  the  style  of  which  is  much  com- 
mended by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  He  also 
wrote  against  Plato,  but  on  what  subject  has  not 
been  recorded.^ 

^  Muller,  op.  cit.  p.  84.  -  ]\Iuller,  op.  cit.  p.  85. 
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ZijiLUS  of  Ainpliipolis,  the  celebrated  rhetor  and  Zovins 
aiiti-llomeric  critic,  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  and  Eu- 
docia^  as  author  of  three  books  on  AniphipoUs,  his 
native  city,  and  of  a  "  History  "  from  the  origin  of 
the  gods  to  the  death  of  Philip.  Of  these  works  or 
their  contents  no  further  notice  is  extant. 

Of  Demopiiilus,  the  son  and  continuator  of  L^pho-  Dtmo- 
rus,  all  that  is  known  has  already  been  stated  in  our  '*'" '"" 
memoir  of  the  father. - 

PIIANIAS   OF    ERESUS, 

15.  a  disciple  of  Aristotle  and  contemporary  of  The- 
ophrastus,  hence  occasionally  styled  the  Peripate- 
tic, wrote  on  a  variety  of  subjects  ^ ;  and  both  the 
number  and  the  tenor  of  the  existing  citations  of  his 
works,  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  more  critical 
as  well  as  popular  authors  of  his  time.  He  seems 
to  have  emulated  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  in  rc- 
strictins:  his  materials  to  real  facts  and  events.  His 
compositions  belong  however  chiefly  to  the  class  of 
miscellaneous  historical  literature,  rather  than  his- 
torical narrative.  Eight  works  in  all  arc  ascribed 
to  him.  Of  these  the  three  which  partake  most  of 
the  strictly  historical  character  are  entitled  :  On  the 
Prytanes  of  Eresus ;  On  the  Sicilian  tyrants ;  and 
On  Tyrannicide  from  revenge. 

The  first  appears  to  have  been  a  species  of  Uni-  iiis  Er 
versal  history,  chronologically  arranged  according  to  ,.',L'',,'''' 
the  succession  of  chief  magistrates   in   the  author's 
native  republic.     As  the  work  is  referred   to  under 
its  proper  title,   but  once  alone  in  the  forty  extant 

'  Miiller,  op.  cll.  p.  8,5.  '  Siipin,  p.  .iSl. 

3  C.  Mliller,  op.  cit.  p.2;)3.  s.jq. 
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citations  of  Phanias,  it  is  the  less  easy  to  judge  what 
passages,  among  the  many  where  no  title  is  speci- 
fied, may  belong  to  the  "  Eresian  Prytanes."  The 
compilers  of  the  fragments  seem  however  to  have 
judged  rightly  in  allotting  to  that  work,  as  a  general 
rule,  all  those  of  a  properly  historical  tendency, 
Avhich  do  not,  from  internal  evidence  or  otherwise, 
more  immediately  connect  themselves  either  with 
the  "  Sicilian  tj^rants,"  or  the  "  Tyrannicide  from 
"  revenge. "  ^  Of  the  eleven  passages  thus  apper- 
taining to  the  Prytanes,  three  relate  to  the  legis- 
lation of  Solon,  and  six  to  events  in  the  life  of 
Themistocles.  Plutarch  seems,  in  his  biography  of 
that  distinguished  Athenian,  to  have  deferred  to 
Phanias  as  a  standard  authority.  Of  the  two  re- 
maining passages,  one  contained  the  author's  calcu- 
lation of  the  interval  between  the  Dorian  occupation 
of  Peloponnesus  and  the  expedition  of  Alexander, 
which  he  fixed  at  715  years;  the  other,  the  only 
one  of  a  mythical  tendency  in  the  author's  remains, 
gives  what  may  possibly  be  but  an  exaggerated 
version  of  a  real  phenomenon,  the  showers  of  fish, 
reported  to  have  fallen  on  several  successive  days  in 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  The  number  of  books 
into  which  the  text  was  divided  is  not  stated  ;  but 
the  second  book  is  quoted,  in  the  only  fragment  where 
the  title  of  the  work  is  specified.^ 

The  citations  from  the  "  Sicilian  Tyrants,"  and  the 
"  Tyrannicide  from  revenge,"^  contain  popular  an- 
ecdotes of  political  usurpers,  of  the  victims  of  their 
oppression,  and  the  avengers  of  their  crimes. 
His  other         Of  tlic  remaining  works  of  Phanias,  two,  On  the 

works. 

1  Frgg.  1 — 11.  ap.  Miiller,  op.  cit. 

2  Frg.  1.  3  Frgg.  12—16. 
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poets,  and  On  the  Socriitic  philosophers,  belong  to 
the  niiscelluneous  order  of  historical  composition.  The 
former  appears,  from  the  few  extracts  \  to  have  treated 
of  music  and  musicians  rather  than  of  poets  in  the 
proper  sense;  that  on  the  Socratics  to  have  been  a 
collection  of  familiar  anecdotes  rather  than  of  bio- 
graphical memoirs.''^  Phanias  left  several  works  of  a 
rhetorical  or  controversial  character ;  one  of  which 
was  entitled  "Against  the  Sophists;"  also  a  Botani- 
cal treatise,  of  which  fifteen  fragments  remain*',  being 
more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  collection.  This  would 
seem  to  imply  that  his  authority  was  as  great  on 
scientific  as  on  historical  subjects. 

CLIDEMUS.^ 

The  principal  work  of  Clidemus,  also  called   Cli-  n,,  Atti.is 
todemus,   was    entitled  Attliis.       The    compositions 
bearing    this    name,     partly    owing    to    their    num- 
ber,   partly    to   the   interest    of    their    subject,   Avere 
classed  by  the   grammarians  as   a   separate  branch 
of  historical  literature,  and  their  authors  are  hence 
commonly  quoted    by   the  special    title,    Writers    of 
Atthides.     The  name  Atthis  was  also  common  to  a 
kindred  order  of  poetical  composition  in  honour  of 
Athens.     The  earliest  recorded  prose  Atthis  was  that  Other 
attributed  to  Melesagoras,  a  logographer  of  the  age  Auiiiae" 
prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war.^     The  work  of  liel- 
lanicus,  called  by  Thucydides  his  "  Attic  History,"  is 
also   familiarly   known   in    later    times    by  the    title 
Atthis.       No   composition   of    the   kind  having  been 

1  Frgg.  17,  18.  •  Frgg.  -20— -23.  ^  Frgg.  25—40. 

■'  Siebelis,  Attbldum  Fragmcnta,   p.  xxv.  S(|([. ;  C.  Miillcr  ap.  Didot, 
Frgg.  Ilistt.  Gr.  torn.  i.  p.  j.xxxi.  sq^. 
'•  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  180. 
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preserved  entire,  we  have  the  less  means  of  judging  as 
to  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  common  subject  may- 
have  been  treated.  It  would  seem  however,  that 
although  the  title  was  familiarly  applied  to  any  sepa- 
rate work  on  Athens,  the  Atthis  in  the  proper  sense 
was  understood  to  embrace,  not  only  a  more  or  less 
detailed  history  of  the  Republic  from  the  earliest 
period,  but  illustrations  of  her  mythology  and  topo- 
graphy, of  the  manners  and  customs  of  her  citizens, 
of  her  public  monuments  and  principal  institu- 
tions. Hence  perhaps  may  be  explained  the  de- 
scription given  by  Pausanias^  of  Clidemus,  as  the 
earliest  of  those  authors  who  treated  the  "local 
"affairs  of  Attica."  Pausanias  could  hardly  have  sup- 
posed him  more  antient  than  Hellanicus,  or  could 
have  been  ignorant  that  the  latter  author  had  written 
a  work  commonly  entitled  Atthis.  It  may  therefore 
be  assumed  that  the  priority  ascribed  by  Pausanias  to 
Clidemus,  refers,  as  its  terms  seem  partly  to  imply,  to 
the  more  peculiarly  local  or  topographical  character 
of  the  kind  of  Atthis  which  he  introduced.  Hellanicus 
on  the  other  hand,  as  appears  from  the  remains  of  his 
work,  and  from  the  notice  of  it  by  Thucydides,  treated 
his  subject,  though  very  defectively,  in  a  more  en- 
larged Panhellenic  spirit,  and  in  connexion  with  the 
general  affairs  of  Greece.^  The  distinction  drawn  by 
Pausanias,  if  indeed  he  can  himself  be  understood  to 
have  had  any  such  in  view,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  recognised  by  other  commentators,  who  freely 
quote  the  older  writers  of  Atthides  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  Chdemus  and  his  successors.^ 

These  later  "  Atthidists"   were  animated,  as  was 
natural,    by  a   zealous    spirit   of  partiality   towards 

'  X.  15.  •  See  Vol.  IV.  \>.  -I'lS.  ^  See  Appendix  R. 
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Atlieiis.  Tlieir  cllorts  to  sustain  and  extend  her 
national  honour  were  directed  more  especially  to  the 
object  of  making  amends,  by  new  or  exaggerated 
versions  of  mythical  legends,  for  the  slender  share  of 
renown  awarded  to  her,  as  compared  with  her  neigh- 
bours Thebes  and  Argos,  by  the  older,  more  genuine 
organs  of  heroic  tradition.  Clidemus,  for  example, 
asserted  to  Atliens  the  possession  of  the  Palladium,  as 
having  been  captured  by  Demophon  son  of  Theseus 
•from  Agamemnon,  when  he  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Attica  on  his  return  from  Troy.^  The  successors  of 
Clidemus  exliibited  still  greater  zeal  in  appropriating 
to  the  Athenians,  the  credit  of  exploits  attributed 
by  less  partial  authorities  to  other  heroes  or  coun- 
tries.^ 

The  age  of  Clidemus  is  nowhere  clearly  laid  down ; 
but  as  several  autliors  of  popular  Atthides  are  ascer- 
tained to  have  flourished  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  Alexandrian  period,  he  may  himself,  as  the  most 
antient  of  his  class,  be  considered  as  appertaining  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  Attic  period.  One  of  his  frag- 
ments contains  a  notice  of  an  event  which  tooiv  place 
in  375  B.C. ;  he  must  therefore  have  survived  that  year. 
No  direct  notice  of  his  birthplace  has  been  preserved  : 
but  the  incidental  allusions  of  his  quoters  leave  little 
doubt  of  his  havinir  been  an  Athenian.  Tlutarch^ 
includes  his  name  in  a  list  of  Attic  writers,  and  Har- 
pocration^  in  the  same  indirect  manner,  characterises 
him  as  Attic  in  nation  as  well  as  in  style. 

The  fragments  of  his  Attliis,  twelve  books  of  which 
are  mentioned,  convey  no  high  impression  of  the 
judgement  of  the  author.      Tiiey  are  devoted  exdu- 

'  Miiller,  frg.  12.  -  Siebcl.  pji.  vi.  xxvii. 

^  Dii  Gloria  Atlioii.  1.  '  v.  \Hr^,. 
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sively  to  Athenian  subjects,  or  subjects  immediately 
connected  with  Attica.  About  one  half  are  occupied 
with  the  topographical  or  statistical  antiquities  of  the 
city  or  state  ;  some  three  or  four  alone  with  events 
of  authentic  history  ;  the  remainder  with  mythological 
fables,  which  are  treated  in  no  spirit  of  criticism,  often 
with  much  "  logographic  "  precision  of  detail.  Clide- 
raus  is  also  mentioned  as  author  of  three  works,  en- 
titled Protogonia,  Exegeticon,  and  Nosti.  But  these 
titles  denote  probably  parts  or  appendages  of  the 
Atthis,  whether  connected  with  it  in  the  form  of  In- 
troduction, of  Commentary,  or  of  Supplement.  The 
citations  of  them  imply  that,  like  the  Atthis  in  cliief, 
they  treated  solely  of  Athenian  affairs ;  and  a  state- 
ment cited  by  one  author  from  the  first  book  of  the 
Atthis,  is  cited  by  another  from  the  first  book  of  the 
Protogonia.-^ 

Five  passages  on  scientific,  chiefly  botanical  sub- 
jects, are  quoted  by  Theophrastus  and  Aristotle  from 
Clidemus  ;  whether  from  some  professional  naturalist 
of  the  name,  or  whether  the  author  of  the  Atthis  may 
also  have  occupied  himself  with  scientific  pursuits, 
are  questions  which  no  data  exist  for  solving.  No 
title,  or  other  distinct  notice  has  been  preserved,  of  a 
work  on  natural  history  by  an  author  of  this  name. 
The  only  other  Atthidist,  of  similarly  uncertain  age 
and  country,  who  may  seem  to  possess  a  doubtful 
claim  to  a  place  in  the  Attic  period  is : 

Phanode-  PHANODEivros  ^,  whosc  works,  from  the  number  of 
extant  citations,  appear  to  have  been  popular  in  their 
day.     They  oflfer  however  Uttle  of  novelty  or  interest 

'   Miiller,  p.  lxxxvii.  and  frg.  3.:  conf.  17. 

*  Sicbelis,  op.  cit.  p.  vu.  and    p.  2. ;    Miiller,  pp.  lxxxui.  lxxxvii. 
p.  366. 
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to  the  modern  student.  His  zeal  for  his  own  subject 
may  be  illustrated,  among  other  examples,  Ijy  his  hav- 
ing magnified  the  number  of  Persian  galleys  opposed 
to  Cimon  in  tlie  battle  of  the  Eurymedon,  from  the 
350  of  less  partial  authorities  to  600.^  Besides  liis 
Atthis,  in  nine  or  more  books,  he  is  quoted  as  author 
of  one  or  two  other  works  under  less  definite  titles. 

CALLISTHENES. 

16.  The  only  author,  of  tlie  class  familiarly  styled 
Historians  of  Alexander,  to  whom,  by  an  exception 
to  the  rule  above  laid  down,  a  place  will  lierc  be 
assigned  among  the  writers  of  the  Attic  period,  is 
Callisthenes.^  To  this  privilege  he  is  entitled  on 
several  grounds.  His  death  took  place  prior  to  tliat 
of  Alexander.  His  works  consequently,  at  wliatever 
date  published,  were  all  composed  within  the  Attic 
period.  The  one  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  Alexander, 
in  right  of  which  alone,  even  had  he  survived  that 
monarch,  he  could  have  ranked  as  an  Alexandrian 
liistorian,  forms  but  a  limited  portion  of  the  whole; 
wliile  the  subjects  treated  in  the  others,  in  his  llel- 
lenica,  and  History  of  the  Sacred  war,  are  common 
in  whole  or  in  part  to  Xenophon,  Theopompus,  and 
Ephorus,  the  three  most  distinguished  authors  of  the 
previous  generation. 

It  is  to  his  personal  history,  still  more  than  to 
his  literary  productions,  that  Callisthenes  is  in- 
debted for  his  celebrity.  His  connexion  with  Alex- 
ander, which  resulted  in  his  premature  death,  forms 

1  Frg.  17.  Miiller. 

^  C.  Miiller,  Fragiucnta  Scriptorum  de  Keb.  Alcxundri  (Didot),  p.  1. 
sqij. ;  Seviii.  in  Mt'in.  do  I'Acad.  des  Inscr.  toin.  vin.  p.  12G.  si[q. ;  Ste. 
Croix,  Exaiuon  Crit.  dca  Anc.  llisl.  d' Alexandre,  p.  ;J4.  s«i<|.  alibi. 
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one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  Greek  lite- 
rary biograf)hy,  and  one  of  the  darkest  stains  on  the 
character  of  the  most  illustrious  Greek  warrior  and 
conqueror. 
His  birth  The  father  of  Callisthenes  was  a  citizen  of  Olyn- 

ami  parent-  ^|jyg^  r^  Grcck  colony  of  uuccrtaiu  origin  on  the  south 
coast  of  Thrace.  His  mother  Hero  was  a  near  re- 
lative of  Aristotle.-^  The  date  of  his  birth  has  not 
been  mentioned ;  he  appears  however  to  have  been 
by  several  years  senior  to  his  future  patron  Alex- 
ander, born  in  356  B.C.  He  was  adopted  and  edu- 
cated from  early  boyhood  by  Aristotle ;  who  when 
invited  to  the  court  of  Macedon  by  king  Philip,  to 
superintend  the  education  of  his  son  and  successor, 
His  con-  carried  with  him  his  young  kinsman.-  He  thus  be- 
Aie'xTnder.^  camc  the  fcllow-disciplc  and  friend  of  Alexander,  and 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne  continued  to  enjoy 
his  confidence.  Callisthenes  does  not  appear  to  have 
united  the  profession  of  arms  with  his  literary  pur- 
suits. We  may  hence  the  more  readily  adopt  the 
account  of  Plutarch,  that  he  took  no  part  in  Alex- 
ander's earlier  Asiatic  campaigns,  but  joined  him  at 
a  later  period,  when  he  had  already  established  his 
power  in  Western  Asia,  and  his  court  had  become  the 
resort  of  enterprising  Greek  men  of  science.^ 

At  whatever  time  he  may  have  crossed  into  Asia, 

*  Plutarch,  in  Alex.  55.  ;  Arrian,  Alex.  Anab.  iv.  10. ;  Suid.  v.  Callisth. 

^  Justin,  XII.  6. 

^  According  to  Plutarch  (Alex.  53.,  De  Stoic.  Eepug.  p.  1043.),  his 
first  visit  to  the  camp  was  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  Alexander 
the  restoration  of  his  native  place  Olynthus  to  its  republican  privileges. 
Suidas  represents  him  as  having  accompanied  Alexander ;  Justin  (xii. 
6.),  as  having  been  sent  for  subsequently,  to  act  as  chronicler  of  his 
patron's  achievements.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever,  as  some 
antient  writers  have  conjectured,  himself  acted  the  part  of  preceptor  to 
Alexander. 
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the  previous  friendly  relations  between  him  and  Alex- 
ander continued  for  a  time  to  be  maintained.  lie  is 
said,  among  his  other  scientific  avocations,  to  have 
been  habitually  engaged  with  his  patron  and  his  fel- 
low-courtier Anaxarchus,  in  studying  the  poems  of 
Homer.  According  to  some  authorities,  the  celebrated 
edition  of  "the  Casket"  was  the  result  of  their  joint 
labours. -"^  But  this  amicable  intercourse  was  not 
destined  to  be  permanent ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  responsibility  for  its  interruption  rests, 
whether  to  his  praise  or  to  liis  discredit,  in  a  great 
measure  with  Callisthenes  himself.  He  seems  to  have  iiis  ci.a- 
been  a  man  imbued  with  a  genuine  spirit  of  Pan-  "'^  ''''^' 
hellenic  patriotism,  little  adapted  to  the  region  or  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  nov/  called  upon  to 
act;  of  an  honest  and  independent,  but  like  Alex- 
ander himself,  of  proud,  excitable,  even  arrogant  dispo- 
sition, and  incapable  of  maintaining  either  his  feelings 
or  his  language  under  prudential  restraint."  Hence, 
on  his  first  attaching  himself  permanently  to  the 
prince,  Aristotle,  who  well  knew  the  tempers  which 
were  to  be  brought  into  such  dangerous  contact,  is 
said  to  have  warned  him,  either  to  abstain  from 
habitual  freedom  of  discourse  with  his  patron,  or  to 
shape  his  language  in  guarded  and  conciliatory  forms. '^ 
With  this  advice  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Calli- 

'  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  594. 

-  Arrian  (Anab.  iv.  10.)  represents  him  as  no  less  vain  of  his  talents 
than  Alexander  was  of  bis  conquests,  and  as  having  boasted  that  his 
patron  would  be  more  indebted  for  posthumous  renown  to  the  history  of 
the  Expedition  which  he,  Callisthenes,  was  engaged  in  composing,  than 
to  his  own  achievements.  But  as  Arrian  is  the  zealous  admirer  and 
apologist  of  his  own  hero,  and  animated  by  no  friendly  feeling  towards 
Callisthenes,  we  must  be  cautious  in  admitting  his  authority  in  such 
matters. 

^  Auctt.  ap.  Miillcr,  p.  3. 
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sthenes  to  comply.  So  intense  indeed  was  the  admira- 
tion with  which  he  was  at  first  inspired,  by  the  gene- 
rous bearing  and  brilUant  achievements  of  Alexander, 
that  his  demeanour  for  a  time  resembled  that  of  a 
sycophant  rather  than  a  friend  or  counsellor ;  and 
the  bursts  of  exaggerated  panegyric  to  which  he  gave 
vent  in  his  history  of  the  Expedition,  undertaken  at 
Alexander's  request,  have  been  justly  censured,  as 
well  on  moral  as  on  literary  grounds,  by  his  biogra- 
phers.^ Nor  can  there  be  a  better  proof  of  the 
wayward  inconsistency  of  his  temper,  than  the  con- 
trast between  the  tone  of  these  passages,  several  of 
which  are  still  extant,  and  the  spirit  which  he  af- 
terwards manifested  towards  his  former  object  of 
veneration. 

No  estrangement  seems  to  have  taken  place  till 
after  the  murder  of  Clitus;  on  which  occasion  Calli- 
sthenes  showed  both  judgement  and  fine  feeling,  in  his 
efforts  to  allay  the  emotions  of  remorse,  by  which 
Alexander  was  affected,  for  this  rash  ebullition  of 
ferocity.  Yet  his  frank  and  honest  mode  of  acting 
the  comforter,  is  said  to  have  damaged  rather  than 
improved  his  position  in  his  patron's  esteem.^  When, 
in  the  sequel,  the  vainglory  of  Alexander  obtained 
the  entire  ascendant  of  his  better  judgement,  and 
repudiating  altogether  those  Hellenic  habits  and 
feelings  so  dearly  cherished  by  Callisthenes,  he  began 
freely  to  indulge  in  the  vices,  as  well  as  the  pomp  and 
ceremonial  of  an  Oriental  despot,  Callisthenes  became 
as  forward  in  marking  his  disapproval,  or  even  his  con- 
tempt, as  he  had  lately  been  in  his  display  of  admira- 
tion.^    This  conduct  while,  with  his  own  unblemished 

1  Frgg  25.  36. :  conf.  Timjfii  Frgg.  142,  143.  Didot. 

^  Plut.  in  Alex.  52.  ^  Plut.  Alex.  53. ;  Ai-rian,  Anab.  iv.  12. 
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course  of  life,  it  procured  him  the  respeet  of  tlic  more 
generous  portion  of  tlie  conqueror's  followers,  was  also 
viewed  with  satisfaction  by  the  rival  aspirants  to 
royal  favour,  jealous  from  the  first  of  the  high  place 
he  occupied  in  Alexander's  esteem,  and  who  now  re- 
joiced to  find  themselves  provided  through  his  own 
agency,  with  the  means  of  subverting  his  influence. 
Of  these  enemies  the  most  insidious  and  successful 
in  his  machinations,  was  Anaxarchus,  a  man  of  talent, 
but  a  cringing  self-interested  sycophant,  whom  Calli- 
sthenes  cordially  despised,  and  whose  hatred  he  had 
incurred,  by  habitually  ridiculing  and  exposing  the 
weak  points  of  his  character.^ 

17.  The  interest  taken  by  the  Greek  public  in  this  iiisiicati.. 
dismal  episode  of  Alexander's  history,  is  evinced  by 
the  copious  commentaries  for  which  it  has  furnished 
material  to  writers  of  all  ages,  and  by  the  number 
and  variet}^  of  the  current  anecdotes,  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  quarrel  was  matured  and  brought  to 
extremity.  IMany  of  these  anecdotes  are  to  all  ap- 
pearance ingenious  fictions,  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
enlivening  the  more  gloomy  features  of  the  case.  Such 
lor  example  are  those  descriptions  of  the  altercations 
between  the  king  and  the  philosopher,  where  the 
innuendos  and  retorts  assume  the  form  of  citations 
from  Homer  and  other  popular  poets.^  Among  the 
more  seemingly  authentic  notices,  are  those  regarding 
the  refusal  of  Callisthenes  to  perform  certain  de- 
grading acts  of  homage^,  required  by  Alexander  from 
his  courtiers,  partly  in  his  character  of  Asiatic  despot, 
partly  as  due  to  the  divine  attributes  to  Avhich  he 
now  laid  claim,  and  which  his  parasites  vied  with  each 

»  riutarcli,  in  Ak'X.  53.  *  Plutarch,  in  Alex.  53.  sq. 

^  Arriim,  Anab.  iv.  11,  12.;  riutarcli,  in  AI.'X.  54. 
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other  in  ascribing  to  him.  By  some  authorities,  the 
sarcastically  insulting  modes  in  which  Callisthenes 
manifested  his  contempt  for  these  debasing  offices, 
and  for  the  person  who  exacted  them,  has  been  con- 
sidered as  the  sole  or  principal  cause  of  his  death. 
But  other  graver  provocation  was  not  probably  want- 
ing. Not  content  with  manifesting  his  own  views  and 
feelings,  he  is  said  to  have  openly  exerted  himself  in 
spreading  them  in  the  camp.  This  conduct  naturally 
led  him  into  confidential  intercourse  with  malcontents 
of  a  more  pernicious  character  than  himself.  A  plot 
against  the  crown  and  life  of  Alexander  was  detected. 
The  list  of  conspirators  comprised  several  intimate 
associates  of  Callisthenes  ^ ;  a  fact  which,  even  in  an 
impartial  judge,  might  naturally  raise  suspicion  of 
complicity  in  their  designs.  He  was  accordingly,  in 
328  B.C.,  arrested  and  thro^vn  into  prison.  The  ac- 
counts of  his  subsequent  fate  are  so  conflicting,  that 
nothing  can  be  distinctly  gathered  from  them,  beyond 
the  fact  of  his  never  having  come  forth  alive  from  his 
place  of  confinement.  Some  authorities^  assert  that, 
by  the  admission  of  Adexander  himself  in  a  letter  to 
friends  at  home,  not  one  of  the  convicted  conspirators 
could  ever  be  brought,  by  torture  or  persuasion,  to 
impute  to  Callisthenes  any  actual  concern  in  or  know- 
ledge of  the  plot.  On  the  other  hand,  several  of 
Alexander's  principal  officers^,  in  their  memoirs  of  his 
life,  asserted,  that  Hermolaus  and  Sostratus,  the  two 
leading  traitors,  had  charged  Callisthenes  with  in- 
stigating them  to  their  crime.  Another  subsequent 
letter  is  also  quoted^,  addressed  by  the  king  to  Anti- 

'  Arrian,  Aiiab.  iv.  13,  14.  *  Plut.  in  Alex.  55. 

'  Ptolem.  et  Aristob.  ap.  Arrian,  op.  cit.  iv.  14. 
*  Plut.  in  Alex.  55. 
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pater,  in  which,  after  describing  the  convicted  crimi- 
nals as  having  been  stoned  to  death  by  the  indignant 
soldiery,  he  declares  his  intention  of  himself  inflicting 
punishment  on  the  Sophist,  "and  those  who  had  sent  him 
"  out;"  the  latter  expression  being  aimed  at  Aristotle. 
According  to  one  contemporaneous  account^  he  was, 
by  Alexander's  orders  executed,  impaled  or  crucified, 
in  prison.  Another-  describes  him  as  having  died  of 
disease  after  a  seven  months'  confinement  in  irons, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Aristotle,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned from  Greece  to  be  present  at  his  trial  before 
the  royal  tribunal. 

Of  the  acts  of  cruelty  or  violence  committed  by 
Alexander,  there  is  none  which  seems  to  have  called 
forth  a  more  general  feeling  of  indignation  in  the 
public  mind  of  Greece,  than  his  treatment  of  Calli- 
sthenes.  There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt  of  its 
harshness  and  inhumanity.  Theophrastus,  between 
whom  and  Callisthenes  a  friendship  had  subsisted 
since  the  time  of  their  fellow-discipleship  under  Ari- 
stotle, gave  to  his  work  On  grief,  written  it  would 
appear  in  honour  of  his  friend,  and  with  immediate 
reference  to  his  melancholy  fate,  the  title  "  Calli- 
"sthenes;"  and  Curtius,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Themistius, 
with  almost  every  other  antient  author  who  alludes 
to  this  transaction,  if  we  except  the  conqueror's  OAvm 
special  panegyrists,  join  in  condemnation  of  his  con- 
duct.*^ At  the  same  time  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  there  were  palliating  circumstances  on  the  side  of 
Alexander  ;  that  wanton  provocation  was  given,  and 

*  Ptolem.  ap.  Arrian,  iv.  14.  ;  Plut.  Alex.  55. 

*  Plutarch,  loc.  cit. ;  Ari!?tobul.  ap.  Arrian,  loo.  cit.    For  other  accounts 
of  still  more  inhuman  treatment,  see  Mullcr,  note  10.  to  p.  4. 

^  Auctt.  ap.  Mullcr,  p.  5. 
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that  the  indirect  evidence  of  disloyal  conduct  on  the 
part  of  Callisthenes,  in  his  intimacy  with  the  con- 
spirators and  his  habitually  disrespectful  treatment 
of  his  sovereign,  was  specious  to  say  the  least. 
His  works.  The  historical  works  of  Callisthenes  were,  I.  a 
Hellenic  History  or  "Hellenica;"  II.  a  History  of 
the  Sacred  war;  and  III.  a  History  (or  Memoirs)  of 
Alexander.  Two  other  works,  "  Macedonica,"  and 
"  Thracica,"  quoted  by  writers  of  a  late  period  and 
little  authority,  have  been  assigned  with  apparent 
reason,  by  modern  commentators,  to  a  more  recent 
historian  of  the  same  name.  Callisthenes  was  also 
author  of  a  Periplus,  or  Coast-geography,  of  Asia 
Minor ;  and  of  several  tracts  on  scientific  subjects,  the 
titles  of  which  have  not  been  distinctly  recorded.^ 

The  Hellenica,  in  ten  books,  treated  the  period  of 
thirty  years,  387-357  B.C.,  from  the  peace  of  Antal- 
cidas  to  the  occupation  of  the  Delphic  sanctuary  by 
the  Phocians.^  As  this  act  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  ensuing  Sacred  war,  the  other  work  of  Calli- 
sthenes devoted  to  its  history,  was  in  fact  a  continua- 
tion of  his  Hellenica  ;  the  concluding  event  of  the  one 
series  forming  the  commencement  of  the  other.  The 
author  however  was  induced,  as  remarked  by  Cicero^, 
from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  subject,  to  consti- 
tute the  latter  series  a  separate  narrative.  The 
Sacred  war  lasted  ten  years.      The  two  narratives 


^  Miiller,  p.  7.  There  are  also  attributed  to  him  in  the  miscellaneous 
branch  of  literature,  Apophthegms,  Metamorphoses,  and  Cynegetica. 
But  these  compositions  also,  in  so  far  as  they  ever  existed,  may  with 
better  reason  be  assigned  to  other  writers  of  the  same  name.  Miiller, 
loc.  cit.  The  title  Persica  may  be  assumed,  with  Sevin,  to  be  but  a 
familiar  mode  of  designating,  in  part  or  in  whole,  the  History  of  Alex- 
ander.    Miiller,  p.  6. :  conf.  frg,  32. 

^  Diodor.  XIV.  117.,  xvi.  14.  ^  Epist.  ad  Fam.  v.  12.  1. 
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therefore  comprised  jointly  a  period  of  forty  years, 
feriiiinatinrr  in  o-17  u.c.  As  but  one,  or  at  the  most 
two  fragments  in  the  existing  collection  of  Calli- 
sthenes,  can  be  identified  as  belonging  to  the  History 
of  the  Sacred  war,  that  work  would  sc(;m  to  have 
been  composed  on  a  more  limited  scale  than  his  two 
other  historical  compositions,  of  each  of  which  mi- 
merous  citations  have  been  preserved.  No  mention 
occurs  of  its  division  into  books. 

The  History  of  Alexander  was  necessarily  an  un- 
finished work,  the  author's  labours  having  been  in- 
terrupted by  death  during  its  progress.  If  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  account  of  Callisthencs  having  been 
specially  selected  by  Alexander  as  his  biograplier',  it 
may  be  supposed  that  the  book  was  originally  planned 
on  a  more  comprehensive  scale,  to  commence  with  the 
birth  and  education  of  its  hero,  and  extend  either  to 
his  death,  or  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life  which  the 
author  himself  lived  to  record.  Judging  however 
from  the  fragments,  the  portion  published  was  limited 
to  the  Asiatic  campaigns  of  Alexander.  Xo  notice 
occurs  of  his  earlier  achievements,  either  during  his 
father's  lifetime,  or  subsequent  to  his  own  accession. 
From  the  circumstance  that  Plutarch,  and  other 
writers  who  habitually  defer  to  Callisthencs  as  an 
authority,  cease  to  quote  him  on  the  affairs  of  Alex- 
ander after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  fought  in  331  e.g., 
it  has  been  conjectured  by  modern  commentators 
that  he  relincjuishcd  his  undertaking  about  that  time, 
owing  to  the  alienation  of  feeling  betwixt  him  and 
Alexander.  Authorities  however  arc  agreed  that  no 
such  alienation  took  place  until  after  the  death  cf 
Clitus,  in  329  B.C.     From  a  fragment  of  ihr  TlclJe- 

'   Justin,  XII.  G. :  conf.  An-inn,  iv.  U). 
VOL.    V.  0    0 
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nica^,  in  which  he  alhacles  to  his  having  accompanied 
Alexander  on  his  visit  to  Ethiopia,  in  the  same  year 
331  B.C.  in  which  the  battle  of  Arbela  was  fouglit,  it 
appears  that  the  Hellenica  itself,  probably  his  earliest 
undertaking,  was  at  that  date  still  incomplete.  It  is 
the  less  likely  therefore,  that  during  the  few  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life,  even  apart  from  personal  induce- 
ments to  abandon  his  undertaking,  he  should  have 
brought  the  history  of  Alexander  to  a  state  of  matu- 
rity down  to  a  lower  epoch.  On  the  same  grounds  of 
internal  evidence  it  may  be  assumed,  that  neither  the 
Hellenica,  nor  probably  the  Sacred  war,  were  edited 
by  himself,  but  were  left,  like  the  History  of  Alexan- 
der, for  posthumous  publication. 

The  works  of  Callisthenes  appear  to  have  been 
genuine  reflexions  of  his  ardent  temper,  and  way- 
ward genius.  He  is  commended  by  Polybius^  as  a 
diligent  and  trustworthy  historian,  is  quoted  as  such 
by  authorities  of  all  classes,  and  has  been  assigned  a 
place  in  the  Alexandrian  canon  of  standard  historical 
writers.^  His  Hellenic  history  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  principal  sources,  to  which  subsequent 
compilers  were  indebted  for  facts  carelessly  omitted 
or  wilfully  suppressed  by  Xenophon.  Such  are  the 
defeat  of  the  Spartans  at  Tegyra^;  the  wresting  of 
Messenia  by  Epaminondas  from  Lacedasmon,  and  her 
reestablishment  as  a  separate  independent  state.^ 
His  critical  spirit  manifests  itself  in  his  denial  that 
Xerxes,  as  commonly  believed,  after  his  expulsion 
from  Greece,  engaged  by  treaty  that  no  Persian  ves- 
sel should  approach  within  a  certain  distance  of  the 

1  Frg.  6.  2  pi.g_  i7_ 

^  Montfauc.  Biblioth.  Coislinlana  p.  597. 

*  Frgg.  3.  5.  ■'  Frg.  10.  sq. 
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Greek  coast.  This  Callistliencs  asserts \  and  probably 
with  reason,  to  be  a  popular  error,  fountled  on  the 
i'act,  that  the  terror  inspired  by  the  destruction  of  his 
fleet,  had  induced  the  Great  King  spontaneously  to 
shun,  in  the  mode  described,  the  risk  of  hostile  colli- 
sion with  Greek  ships  in  their  own  waters.  Even 
the  pains  which  have  been  taken  by  the  more  intelli- 
gent censors  of  Calli^henes  to  detect  his  errors,  are  a 
sort  of  indirect  testimony  to  his  general  correctness. 
Polybius  charges  him  with  ignorance  of  military  tac- 
tics, and  with  grave  mistakes  in  his  description  of  the 
battle  of  Issus,  although  himself  present  on  the  field. 
But  the  elaborate  commentary  in  wliich  the  im[)uted 
blunders  are  examined,  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  value 
attached  by  the  critic  to  the  authority  of  Callisthenes 
in  ordinary  cases.^ 

18.  Whatever  amount  of  judgement  he  may  hiu'c  iiis 
shown  in  the  treatment  of  his  materials,  he  seems  in 
their  selection  to  have  frequently  been  guided,  like 
Thcopompus,  more  by  his  lively  fancy  than  by  a  sense 
of  historical  propriety.  A  large  portion  of  the  text  of 
his  longer  more  linished  work,  the  llellenica,  appears 
from  the  fragments  to  have  consisted  of  digressions, 
on  matters  extraneous  to  his  proper  subject.  Of 
some  twenty-three  citations  assigned  with  more  or 
less  reason  by  modern  collectors  to  that  work,  live  or 
six  alone  contain  specific  notices  of  facts  or  events 
belonging  to  the  period  of  which  it  treats ;  several 
have  a  certain  connexion  with  the  main  narrative, 
others  are  foreign  to  it  altogether.  Of  the  three 
passages^,  for  example,  quoted  from  the  ninth  book, 
the  principal  stibject  of  which  was  the  last  campaign  of 

'  Frg.  1.;  riutarcli,  Cim.  l.'J.  sq.  *  Fig.  3:1. 

3  Frgg.  15—17. 
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Epaminondas  in  Peloponnesus,  one  defined  the  precise 
year,  month,  and  day,  of  the  fall  of  Troy  ;  another  de- 
scribed the  honours  bestowed  by  the  Athenians  on  the 
family  of  Aristides,  and  the  imputed  bigamy  of  So- 
crates with  one  of  that  patriot's  female  descendants  ; 
a  third  drew  a  comparison  between  the  Spartan  and 
Cretan  constitutions.  In  treating  of  the  Messenian 
policy  of  Epaminondas,  he  seem*  to  have  digressed 
largely  on  the  legends  of  the  old  Sparto-Messenian 
wars  ;  on  the  heroism  of  Aristomenes,  the  treachery 
of  Aristocrates,  and  on  the  vexed  questions  regarding 
the  birthplace  of  Tyrtceus,  his  promotion  to  Spartan 
citizenship,  and  to  the  command  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
army.^  In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Hellenica,  he  con- 
troverted the  prevailing  opinions  regarding  the  rise 
of  the  Nile.  This  phenomenon  he  ascribed^  to  the 
true  cause,  the  tropical  rains  of  Southern  Africa,  the 
influence  of  which  on  the  stream  he  claimed  to  have 
ascertained  by  personal  observation,  when  he  accom- 
panied Alexander  on  his  expedition  into  Ethiopia. 
His  detractors  however  alleged,  but  do  not  seem  to 
have  proved,  that  he  was  indebted  for  the  doctrine  to 
his  master  Aristotle,  and  had  passed  it  off  his  as  own. 
An  opening  for  this  digression  may  have  been  given, 
in  his  account  of  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  Iphicrates 
in  374  B.c.^ 
Hisiastory  Tlic  History  of  Alexander  seems  to  have  diverged 
less  widely  or  frequently  from  its  own  subject.  It 
has  indeed  been  assumed  by  recent  commentators, 
that  the  notices  by  Callisthenes,  of  the  antient  sieges 
of  Sardis  by  the  Cimmerians  and  by  Cyrus,  of  the 
destruction  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians  in  the  days 

^  Frg.  10.  sq,  ^  Frg.  6.  '  Diodor.  xv.  41.  sq. 
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of  the  poet  Phryiiiclins,  and  many  other  passages  on 
the  gcogrnpliy  and  history  of  Asia  Minor,  were  intro- 
duced in  its  text.  Thei'e  can  however  be  little  doubt, 
that  the  wliole  or  the  greater  part  of  these  fragments', 
have  been  allotted  with  better  reason  by  the  old  col- 
lectors, to  his  Periplus,  or  Coast-geography  of  that  iiis 
region,  than  to  any  one  of  his  properly  historical  '''^''' ""' 
works.  The  argument  urged  by  the  same  critics 
against  the  genuine  character  of  the  Periplus,  that 
no  such  work  could  have  been  composed  by  Calli- 
sthcnes,  because  no  circumnavigation  of  that  coast 
had  ever  been  undertaken  by  Alexander,  is  worth 
little.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural,  than  that 
after  the  conqueror  had  obtained  possession  of  Asia 
IMinor,  Callisthenes  should  have  been  led  by  his  in- 
terest in  that  country,  both  as  a  man  of  science  and  a 
Homeric  commentator,  to  avail  himself  of  the  new 
facilities  of  research  with  which  he  was  thus  provided, 
in  exploring  and  describing  its  objects  of  curiosity. 
His  descriptions  would,  according  to  the  fasliion  of 
the  age,  naturally  assume  the  form  and  title  of  a  Pe- 
riplus, although  he  may  never,  in  the  literal  sense, 
have  cii-cinnnavigated  the  countries  described.  Other 
passages  which  would  have  been  excrescences  on  his 
historical  works,  but  a])pear  as  highly  appropriate' 
illustrations  of  a  topograpliical  tour,  are  his  connnen- 
tary  on  the  battle  of  the  Eurymedon'^,  and  his  disser- 
tations on  speculative  points  of  ?Ionieric  lopography.'^ 

Modern  commentators  have  been  similarly  hasty,  in  h>s  scicn- 

J,i  1  .  .  f.  ,         tific  works, 

isnussmg  as  spurious  the  properly  scientihc  works 

ascribed  to  Callisthenes.     It  is  not   eas}'  to  explain 

how  he  could  have  been  habitually  designated  "  the 

»   -20.  s<ii|.  'J7.  scj-i.  ;jl.  39.  -  Frg.  1.  =>  Frg.  -lb,  2!). 
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Philosopher,"  by  Cicero,  Phitarch,  Seneca,  and  other 
authorities,  or   how   his  opinions  should  have  been 
quoted  on  physiological  questions,  unless  he  had  left 
some  more  distinct  record  of  them  in  writing,  than  a 
few  incidental  passages  of  his  works  on  history.     It 
seems  therefore  unreasonable  to  set  aside,  as  has  been 
done  in  some  quarters,  the  testimony  of  Pliny  and 
other  respectable  classics  ^,  who  quote  him  as  the  au- 
thor of  scientific  tracts.     To  these  tracts  assuredly, 
with  better  reason  than  to  his  historical  compositions, 
maybe  assigned  his  speculations^  on  the  causes  of  the 
natural   convulsions   which    destroyed    the   Achsean 
cities  of  Bura  and  Helice,  and  on  the  physical  pecu- 
liarities of  situation  or   soil,  which  rendered  Delos 
less  subject  to  earthquakes  than  other  neighbouring 
islands. 
His  treat-        While  the  main  subject  of  each  of  his  principal 
mythology   ^orks  sccms  to  have  been  restricted  to  real  history, 
the  mode  in  which  mythical  legend  was  introduced  in 
their  illustrative  element,  proves  that  in  this  depart- 
ment of  criticism  he  was  not  greatly  in  advance  of 
the  popular  public  of  his  day.     In  connexion  with 
the  battle  of  Tegyra,  he  advocated  the  claims  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Apollo  in  that  town  to  be  the  birthplace 
of  the  god,  as  preferable  to  those  of  rival  seats  of 
worship.     Among  other  essays  in  etymological  inter- 
pretation, he  derived  the  celebrated  title  of  Minerva, 
Tritonis,  from  the  Third  ("trite")  day  of  the  month, 
on    which   the  goddess   was  born.     The  portentous 
omens  which  at  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  elsewhere,  fore- 


1  Ap.  Mliller,  p.  8. 

^  Frg.  8.  Seneca's  expression,  "  in  libris,"  here  certainly  applies  more 
naturally  to  miscellaneous  treatises,  than  to  the  "  books"  of  a  historical 
work  :  conf.  Mailer,  p.  8. 
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shadowed  the  battle  of  Lcuctra,  seem  to  have  been 
carelully  described.^  In  his  account  of  tlic  visit  of 
Alexander  to  the  Temple  of  Amnion,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  then  fervid  admiration  of  the  hero,  he 
related,  apparently  with  pious  faith,  the  providential 
interpositions  vouchsafed  to  the  newly  recognised  son 
of  Jupiter,  on  his  hazardous  march  across  the  desert, 
and  the  miraculous  phenomena  which,  even  in  distant 
regions,  signalised  the  establishment  of  his  claim  to  di- 
vine honours.  IIq  describes  more  especially,  how  the 
Milesian  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Branchidaa,  which  since 
the  spoliation  of  its  sanctuary  by  the  followers  of 
Xerxes,  had  been  dumb,  suddenly  recovered  its  voice; 
how  the  sacred  fountahi  which  had  ceased  to  flow, 
ao;ain  sent  forth  her  waters;  and  how  messeno-ers 
arrived  at  Memphis  from  j\Iiletus,  charged  with  con- 
gratulatory addresses  from  the  god  to  his  Macedonian 
brother,  and.  with  prophetic  announcements,  by  him- 
self and  the  neighbouring  Erythrtean  Sibyl,  of  the 
approaching  victory  of  Arbela,  of  the  death  of  Darius, 
and  the  removal  of  other  obstacles  to  his  illustrious 
kinsman's  empire  of  the  Avorld.- 

The  fragments  of  Callisthenes  contain  no  literal  His  stylo. 
extracts  from  his  text,  of  sufficient  compass  to  aftbrd 
a  just  criterion  of  his  style.  His  master  Aristotle 
describes  him  as  powerfully  eloquent  in  speech'^ ;  and 
Cicero*  characterises  his  style  as  rhetorical,  but  not 
otherwise  marked  by  salient  peculiarities.  Lon^inus  ^ 
represents  his  efforts  to  be  dignified  or  sublime  as 
resulting  in  aflectation  or  bombast ;  defects  for  which 
he  is  severely  lashed  by  the  censorious  Tima^us.  The 
panegyrical  passages  on  Alexander,  cited  by  that  his- 

1  Frgtj.  3,  4.  27.  0.  =  Frg.  3G.  ^  riutarcli,  Akx.  54. 

*  UcOrat.  n.  14.  ^  Dc  Sublini.  3. 
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torian  and  by  Arrian,  go  far  no  doubt  to  justify  this 
severity  of  criticism.  In  one  place  he  described  the 
sea,  during  Alexander's  march  along  its  shore,  as 
"  rising  from  its  seat  on  perceiving  his  approach,  and 
"  by  the  bending  of  its  waves,  performing  its  act  of 
"  obeisance  to  him  whom  it  recognised  as  its  king." 
But  this  excess  of  hyperbole  seems  to  have  been  con- 
fined chiefly  to  his  commentaries  on  Alexander's 
affairs,  when  in  the  acme  of  his  veneration  for  that 
monarch.  No  notice  occurs  of  his  employment  of  such 
figures  in  any  other  part  of  his  works.  Had  he  lived 
to  complete  his  undertaking,  he  would  doubtless,  in  the 
altered  state  of  his  feelings,  have  altered  or  expunged 
such  passages.  The  fact  of  their  having  been  allowed 
to  remain  in  their  naked  absurdity,  seems  to  imply 
that  the  book,  as  posthumously  edited,  was  in  so  un- 
finished a  state,  as  hardly  to  represent  with  fairness, 
either  the  matured  opinions  or  the  corrected  style  of 
its  author. 
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ON    THE    POPULAR    ERRORS    IMPUTED    BY    TIIUCYDIDES    TO 
HERODOTUS. 

The  question  how  far  these  two  statements  may  have  been  justly 
condemned  as  fabulous  by  Thucydides,  while  it  has  no  necessary 
bearing  on  the  argument  of  the  text,  possesses  interest,  as  affecting 
the  credit  of  each  iiistorian.  It  has  been  far  too  generally  as- 
sumed by  commentators,  that  because  the  correctness  of  Herodotus 
in  regard  to  a  matter  of  fact  has  been  impugned  even  by  so  for- 
midable an  opponent,  he  must  necessarily  be  in  the  wrong,  and  his 
censor  in  the  right. 

§  1.  In  his  account  of  tlie  battle  of  Platiea,  Herodotus  ^  has  oc- 
casion to  notice  the  conduct  of  Amompharetus,  a  Spartan  officer, 
whom  he  designates  as  chief  of  the  Pitanate  lochus  or  cohort, 
Thucydides  ^  asserts  that  there  M'as  no  such  thing  as  a  Pitanate 
cohort  in  the  Spartan  army.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  both  authors 
may  be  right.  There  may  not  have  been  a  cohort  to  which  the 
name  of  Pitanate  permanently  attached  ;  which  broader  view  of  the 
case  was  evidently  the  supposed  error  condenmed  by  Tiiucydidos. 
But  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  portion  of  the  army  at  Plata^a, 
whether  from  the  men  belonging  chiefly  to  the  demus  of  Pitana, 
or  from  some  other  incidental  cause,  may  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
have  been  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Pitanate.  As  Herodotus' 
had  visited  Pitana,  and  was  acquainted  with  some  of  its  principal 
inhabitants,  he  was  the  less  likely  to  be  grossly  mistaken  in  any 
matter  connected  with  its  affairs.  An  apt  illustration  of  this  view 
s  supplied  by  Thucydides  himself.  In  his  account  of  the  battle 
of  Muntinea,  he  designates  a  portion  of  the  Spartan  arn»y  tliere 

'  IX.  53.  "  I.  20.  Ml.  .O  J. 
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engaged  by  the  title  of  "  Brasideans."  ^  It  is  certain  however  that 
no  division  of  the  Spartan  array  ever  properly  bore  this  name. 
The  troops  in  question  are  so  called  by  Thucydides,  merely  be- 
cause they  had  lately  fought  under  Brasidas  in  Thrace.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  lochus  of  Amompharetus  at  Platsea,  may  have 
been  in  like  manner,  from  some  cause  unknown,  temporarily  de- 
signated by  the  title  of  Pitanate.  A  captious  critic  of  Thucydides 
might  thus  perhaps,  with  similar  right,  have  imputed  ignorance  to 
him,  in  asserting  that  the  Lacedaemonian  army  contained  a  divi- 
sion entitled  Brasidean.  In  the  same  way  the  remnant  of  the 
"  Ten  thousand,"  who  afterwards  formed  jDart  of  the  Lacedee- 
monian  force  under  Thimbron  and  Agesilaus,  were  called  Cy- 
reians'^,  from  their  previous  campaign  in  the  service  of  Cyrus  ; 
further  proof  how  common  such  occasional  surnames  were  in 
the  Lacedaemonian  military  service. 

§  2.  With  regard  to  the  other  imputed  error  of  Herodotus,  his 
ascribing  two  votes  in  council  to  the  Spartan  kings,  while  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Thucydides  had  the  text  of  his  prede- 
cessor in  view,  it  is  still  open  to  question,  whether  the  sense  in 
which  he,  followed  by  commentators  antient  and  modern,  has  con- 
strued the  passage,  is  a  fair  one.  The  primary  object  of  Hero- 
dotus certainly  is  to  show,  not  that  each  king  had  any  particular 
number  of  votes,  but  that  both  possessed  the  privilege,  when  ab- 
sent, of  voting  by  proxy ;  and  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  that 
privilege  was  exercised.  "  If,"  he  observes^,  "  the  kings  should 
"  not  attend,  the  senators  next  of  kin  had  "  the  power  to  act  for 
"them,  by  lodging  their  two  votes  in  addition  to  their  own." 
Whether  this  means  two  votes  for  each  of  the  kings,  or  a  single 
vote  for  each,  does  not  distinctly  appear.  The  balance  of  proba- 
bility is  however,  on  the  whole^  in  favour  of  the  latter  interpre- 
tation. 


APPENDIX  B.    (Page  23.) 

ON    HIPPIAS    AND    HIPPARCHUS. 

We    have  in   the  text  been   content    to    acquiesce  in    the    com- 
monly   received   opinion,   that  Herodotus    and  Thucydides  were 

1  V.  71.  ^  Xenoph,  Hellen.  ni.  ii.  7.  18.  alibi.  ^  yj_  57^ 
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atone  upon  this  genealogical  question;  that  the  credulity  there- 
fore, whieli  Tluicydidcs  litre  imputes,  cannot  be  tiiat  of  Hero- 
dotus. But  a  zealous  controversialist  might  perhaps  found  an 
opposite  argument  on  two  other  passages,  in  which  the  latter 
historian  mentions  the  PisistratidoD.  In  one^  he  remarks,  that 
the  Alcmaeonidae  are,  in  his  opinion,  better  entitled  to  rank  as 
the  liberators  of  Athens,  than  were  Ilarmodius  and  Aristogiton, 
"  who,  by  killing  Uipparchus,  merely  irritated  the  rest  of  the 
"  Pisistratidae,  but  did  not  prevent  them  from  reigning."  In  the 
other-  he  tells  us,  that  Onomacritus  "  was  banished  from  Athens 
"by  Hipparchus;"  having  been  detected  interpolating  spurious 
verses  on  the  oracles  of  Musa;us. 

The  natural  interpretation  of  the  former  passage,  if  it  stood 
alone,  would  be,  that  Hipparchus  himself  had  reigned,  as  well  as 
"  the  rest"  of  the  race  whom  he  left  behind  ;  that  Harmodius,  by 
killing  one  tyrant,  had  but  added  harshness  to  the  despotism  of  the 
other.  The  import  of  the  second  passage  is  more  directly  to  the 
above  effect.  What  power  could  Hipparchus  have  had  to  banish 
an  Athenian  citizen,  unless  he  had  been  at  least  the  colleague  in 
office  of  his  brother  ?  If  Herodotus  knew  Hippias  to  have  been 
the  sole  ruler,  he  would  surely  have  modified  his  statement  to  the 
effect,  that  "  Onomacritus  had  been  banished  by  Hippias  at  the 
"  instance  of  Hipparchus."  Taking  the  whole  three  passages, 
V.  55.,  VI.  122.,  VII.  6.,  in  the  aggregate,  their  tenor  is  at  least  am- 
biguous, and  implies  Herodotus  to  have  been  so  little  clear  in  his 
views,  that  a  captious  commentator  might  have  felt  as  well  en- 
titled to  charge  him  with  participation  in  the  vulgar  error,  as  his 
admirers  to  assert  his  freedom  from  it. 

There  is  indeed  great  reason  to  believe,  that  if  the  popular  opinion 
was  wrong,  Thucydides  has  run  into  an  opposite  error  in  his  con- 
demnation of  it,  and  that  the  truth  lies  between  the  two,  Hippias 
and  IIi])parchus  having  reigned  conjointly.  In  a  portion  of  his 
commentary  on  these  events,  he  himself  appears  plainly  to  write 
under  the  impression  that  such  Mas  the  case,  at  variance  as  tliat 
impression  is  with  his  own  argument.  The  ternis  of  the  sub- 
joined passage^,  unless  Hipparchus  had  been  a  reigning  prince, 
either  singly  or  as  colleague  of  his  brother,  are,  it  need  scarcely 
be  remarked,  altogether  senseless:  "Nor  was  he  (Hipparchus) 
"  an  op})ressor  of  the  people,  in  regard  to   his   general   course  of 

1  VI.  122.  2  VII.  6.  =*  VI.  -'li. 
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"  government,  which  he  conducted  to  the  public  satisfaction.     For 
"  these  tyrants  were  distinguished  both  for  virtue  and  talent." 

Apart  from  positive  testimony,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how 
the  murder  of  a  younger  brother  of  a  reigning  despot,  not  only 
without  any  damage  to  the  power  and  resources  of  that  despot, 
or  any  benefit  to  the  community,  but  on  the  contrary,  with  positive 
injury  to  their  interests,  by  rendering,  as  Thucydides  pointedly 
remarks,  the  despotic  rule  more  cruelly  oppressive  than  before, 
should  have  obtained  for  the  author  of  so  useless  and  mischievous 
an  act,  the  reputation,  even  among  tlie  people  at  large,  of  an  illus- 
trious patriot.  There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt,  that  the  author 
of  the  beautiful  and  probably  contemporaneous  ode  in  honour  of 
that  act,  is  right  in  his  line :  ore  roy  rvpavvor  KTcwirrji',  though 
wrong  in  the  immediately  following  verse  laoro^ovQ  t  'Adip'ag 
irroirjauTTiv. 


APPENDIX  C.     (Page  54.) 

ON    THE    DIVISION    OF    THUCYDIDES    INTO    BOOKS. 

The  scholiast  on  ii.  78.,  describes  that  passage,  as  the  end  of  the 
third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book,  of  the  division  into 
Thirteen.  The  scholiast  on  in.  116.  of  the  present  division,  de- 
scribes the  end  of  that  book  as  the  end  of  the  fifth  book  of  the 
Thirteen.  The  scholiast  on  iv.  78.,  places  at  that  passage  the  end 
of  the  sixth  and  beginning  of  the  seventh  of  the  Thirteen.  Another 
scholiast  (iv.  114.)  appears  to  cite  the  speech  of  Brasidas  to  the 
Acanihians  in  iv.  85.,  as  from  the  "sixth"  book  (rj;  t').  These 
two  authorities  therefore  are,  as  now  read,  at  variance  with  each 
other. 

An  anonymous  grammarian  quoted  by  Walz  (Rhet.  Gr.  vol. 
VII.  pt.  i.  p.  16.),  cites  the  punning  antithesis,  fj.))  (ppovijjiaTi  /-wi'ov 
ciXXa  Kal  Karac^poinifxaTi,  in  ii.  62.  of  the  present  division,  from  the 
"  third"  book  {iv  t^j  y").  This  citation,  if  referring  to  the  tredeci- 
mal  division,  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  statement  of  the  scho- 
liast on  II.  78.  as  above  quoted.  It  were  hence  natural  to  infer, 
that  the  citation  by  the  same  anonymous  writer  in  his  immediately 
previous  text,  of  the  passage  of  i.  122.  eVt  T))y  TrXtiarove  ft\d\l/aaav 
KaTafp6rt](ny,  from  the   first  book,  also  refers  to  the  first  of  the 
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Thirteen.  It  would  follow  that  the  second  of  that  division  was 
comprised  between  i.  l'j!'i.  and  the  close  of  the  same  first  Ijouk. 
For  till'  scholiast  on  iv.  l'}5.  describes  the  present  first  book  as 
comprising  the  entire  first  and  second  of  the  Thirteen. 
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ox    THE    AUTHORSHIP    OF    THE    EIGHTH    BOOK. 

The  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  questions  regarding  the 
eighth  book  has  been  reserved  for  this  i)lacej  as  involving  j)oints  of 
a  more  technical  nature  than  could  be  fitly  discussed  in  our  prin- 
cipal text. 

With  respect  to  the  genuine  character  of  the  book,  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  or  may  be  urged  on  the  negative  side  are  : 
I.  The  absence  of  the  Speeches,  which  abound  in  the  previous 
seven.  II.  The  comparative  freedom  of  the  text  from  the  rhetori- 
cal mannerism,  especially  from  the  antithetical  quaintness  of  struc- 
ture, elsewhere  characteristic  of  the  Historian's  style  ,•  and  which, 
■while  chiefly  remarkable  in  his  speeches,  are  also  frequent  in  other 
portions  of  the  first  seven  books.  III.  The  recurrence  of  nume- 
rous terms  not  elsewhere  used  by  Thucydides,  or  even  of  integral 
passages  little  in  unison  with  his  prevailing  style. 

The  main  arguments  on  the  other  side  are  :  I.  The  absence  of 
all  appearance  of  doubt  as  to  the  genuine  character  of  the  book, 
on  the  part  of  the  leading  native  grammarians.  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  observes,  that  "  whoever  carefully  compares  the  first 
and  the  last  book  with  each  other,  will  be  sensible  of  much  diversity, 
both  in  their  design  and  their  execution."  '  This  observation  refers 
not  to  different  authorship,  but  to  anomaly  in  the  genius  of  a  single 
author.  The  first  allusion  to  a  different  opinion  is  by  Marcellinus. 
He  remarks  however  that  the  sceptical  view  was  not  countenanced 
by  the  best  critics,  who  recognised  the  book  as  the  work  of  Thucy- 
dides, though  inferior  in  vigour  and  variety  of  style  to  the  others. 
This  inferiority  he  attributes  to  the  disease  which  afflicted  the 
author  at  that  stage  of  his  undertaking,  and  terminated  in  his  death. 

'  Dc  Thud.  Juc.  16. 
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II.  Notwithstanding  the  comparative  scantiness  of  rhetorical  matter, 
the  book  is  everywhere  marked  by  the  other  niore  essential  attri- 
butes of  Thucydidean  style^  which  it  is  difficult  to  believe  any 
copyist  could  have  been  qualified  to  impart  to  it  III.  The  extent 
and  precision  of  the  author's  insight  into  the  transactions  recorded, 
were  scarcely  credible  in  the  case  of  any  author,  unprovided  with 
the  Historian's  peculiar  talent  for  such  researches,  and  facilities 
for  their  prosecution.  IV.  The  abruptness  with  which  the  nar- 
rative breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  the  year  and  of  an  unimpor- 
tant transaction,  is  an  anomaly  easily  accounted  for  in  the  case 
of  an  author  whose  laboui's  had  been  suddenly  terminated  by 
death,  but  not  on  the  part  of  a  professional  bookmaker,  in  what  he 
wished  to  pass  off  as  an  integral  section  of  a  great  work  by  an 
accomplished  writer.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  one  qualified  so  well 
to  imitate  his  model,  would  have  limited  his  spurious  supplement 
to  the  transactions  of  a  short  additional  period,  and  of  a  compara- 
tively dry  and  monotonous  nature,  instead  of  carrying  it  on  to  the 
great  catastrophe  which  the  original  author  had  undertaken  to 
record.  The  omission  of  the  speeches  were  also,  in  an  attempt  to 
counterfeit  a  work  abounding  in  such  matter,  a  still  stranger 
anomaly  than  on  the  part  of  the  original  author. 

While  on  these  grounds  the  genuine  origin  of  the  book  may 
confidently  be  asserted,  the  want  of  speeches,  with  such  other  dis- 
crepancies as  are  observable  between  its  style  and  that  of  the  pre- 
vious seven,  may  best  be  explained,  by  assuming  it  to  have  been  left 
by  Thucydides  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  revised  for  posthumous 
publication  by  another  hand.  Several  of  those  discrepancies  are 
also  of  a  tendency,  not  only  to  bear  out  the  tradition  preferred  in 
our  text,  that  the  posthumous  editor  was  Xenophon,  but  to  justify 
the  belief  that  he  has,  in  some  cases,  given  an  undue  extension  to 
his  editor's  privilege  of  amendment  or  supplement  to  the  original 
materials. 

The  abruptness  witli  which  the  narrative  of  the  eighth  book 
closes,  or  rather  breaks  off,  has  already  been  noticed,  as  indicating 
the  sudden  termination,  from  whatever  cause,  of  the  Historian's 
literary  labours.  There  is  however  a  certain  peculiarity  about  this 
abruptness,  which  is  not  so  easily  accounted  for  by  that  more 
simple  cause.  If  there  be  a  passage  in  the  work  of  Thucydides 
which  deserves  to  be  struck  out  as  repugnant  to  his  own  genius, 
or  which  on  equally  strong  grounds  of  harmony  with  the  genius  of 
Xenophon,  might  claim  a  place  in  the  Hellenica  or  the  Anabasis, 
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it  is  the  last  sentence  of  this  book,  in  whicli  Tissaphernes  is  de- 
scribed as  liaving  gone  down  to  Ephcsus,  "  and  offered  sacrifice  to 
"Diana."  One  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  Tliucy- 
dides,  is  the  indifference,  or  even  contempt,  whicli  he  everywhere 
manifests  for  tlie  superstitious  rites  of  his  nation.  In  no  other  in- 
stance has  the  performance  of  sacrifice  by  any  one  of  his  leading 
actors,  been  mentioned  by  iiim  as  an  object  of  interest  on  its  own 
account.  On  the  few  occasions  where  notices  of  the  kind  occur, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  have  been  in  some  degree  forced  upon 
him,  as  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  historical  events.' 
Nowhere  has  he  himself  been  at  pains,  as  here,  to  force  them  upon 
his  readers.  The  more  strange  therefore  that,  at  the  moment  when 
his  literary  functions  were  brought  to  a  close,  he  should  have  been 
engaged  in  writing  a  passage  so  much  at  variance  with  his  own 
character,  or  with  anything  he  had  ever  previously  written. 

The  feeling  and  habit  of  Xenophon  in  this  respect  was  noto- 
riously the  I'cverse  of  that  of  Thucydides.  He  was,  not  even 
excepting  Herodotus,  the  most  pious  of  Greek  historians.  With 
him  all  kinds  of  religious  observance,  but  more  especially  the  rite 
of  sacrifice,  rank  among  the  most  important  duties  of  a  citizen  or  a 
soldier.  The  notices  consequently  of  such  observances,  as  in  them- 
selves vitally  important  affairs,  abound,  in  forms  similar  to  that  here 
in  question,  in  all  his  histoi'ical  works. 

Xenophon  having  been,  not  merely  as  here  supposed  the  post- 
humous editor,  but  the  ascertained  continuator  of  this  book,  its 
abrupt  conclusion  would  be  the  portion  of  the  text,  which  if  it  did 
not  render  necessary  a  certain  amount  of  addition  or  alteration  on 
the  editor's  part,  would  hold  out  the  greatest  temptation  to  such 

^  In  his  account,  for  example,  of  the  stratagem  by  which  Brasidas 
outgeneraled  Cleon  in  the  second  campaign  of  Amphipolis  (v.  10.); 
and  in  v.  54.,  where  Agis  suddenly  turns  back  from  his  expedition  into 
Arcadia,  owing  to  the  sacrifical  rites  proving  inauspicious. 

Elsewhere  (v.  49,  50.)  he  mentions  the  exclusion  of  the  Spartans  hy 
the  P^lcuns  from  the  common  privilege  of  sacrifice  at  Olympia,  as  an 
insult  involving  historical  consequences  ;  and  in  v.  53.  he  alhides  to  a 
similar  quarrel  between  the  Argives  and  Epidaurlans,  regarding  the 
common  worship  of  Apollo. 

His  few  remaining  notices  of  such  ceremonial,  some  four  or  five  in 
number,  occur,  either  incidentally  in  the  course  of  his  antiquarian  illustra- 
tions, or  in  the  addresses  of  historical  personages  to  each  other  :  i.  12G., 
VI.  3.54.,  II.  71.,  IV.  92. 
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license.     Let  us  suppose  then,   that  the  narrative  of  Thucydides 
originally  terminated  with  the  sim^^le  announcement  of  the  deter- 
mination of  Tissaphernes,  for  reasons  given,  to  proceed  to  the  Hel- 
lespont ;  with  the  word  dwoXoyuarjraL  consequently,  of  the  present 
text.     Let  us  suppose  further,  that  Xenophon,  when  he  undertook 
the  redaction  of  this  unpublished  part  of  the  work,  simultaneously 
in  all  likelihood  with  the  first  part  of  his  own  Hellenica,  had  learnt, 
among  other  facts  supplementary  to  the  concluding  statement  of 
his  predecessor,  that  the  Persian   satrap  had   made  Ephesus  the 
first  stage  of  his  journey,  and  had,  on  arrival,  offered  sacrifice  to  the 
great  goddess  of  that  city.     This  was  an  event  to  which  Xenophon 
would  not  fail  to  give  due  prominence.     Proof  of  the  importance 
he  would  attach  to  it  is  supplied  by  his  reference,  in  the  imme- 
diately ensuing  narrative  of  the  Hellenica,  to  the  veneration  enter- 
tained by  Tissaphernes  for  this  deity' ;  by  the  allusions  in  his  other 
historical  work  to  the  respect  paid  to  her  by  other  Persians  2;  and 
by  his  own  special  devotion  to  her  as  his  patron  goddess,  also  largely 
illustrated  in  his  Anabasis.'    Having  decided  therefore  on  noticing 
the  fact,  the  question  would  arise,  whether  the  notice  should  be 
appended  to  the  interrupted  narrative  of  Thucydides,  or  introduced 
at  some  convenient  place  in  the  opening  of  his  own  continuation. 
His  preference  of  the  former  mode,  if  it  has  fastened  an  inappro- 
priate excrescence  on  the  genuine  text  of  his  predecessor,  certainly 
contributes  to  the   epic  connexion   between  the   two   narratives. 
Following  up  the  general  statement  by  Thucydides,  of  the  satrap's 
intention  to  visit  the  Hellespont,  he  carries  him  so  far  on  his  jour- 
ney, and  there,  according  to  the  familiar  courtesy   of  epic  style, 
leaves  him  for  the  present,  engaged  in  performing  what  Xenophon 
considered   an   important    duty ;    while    the    subsequent    train    of 
events  at  the  seat  of  war,   whither  the  satrap  was  journeying,  is 
brought  down  in  the  Hellenica,  to  the  moment  when  his  arrival 
took  place,  as  duly  announced  in  the  sequel. 

Other  indications  of  a  strange  hand  in  this  book  are  the  nume- 
rous expressions  not  elsewhere  used  by  Thucydides,  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  which,  amounting  to  some  thirty  or  upwards,  are 

1  I.  ii.  6. 

^  Anab.  i.  vi.  7.  The  Persians,  it  is  well  known,  relaxed  their  general 
dislike  of  the  Hellenic  system  of  idolatry,  in  favour  of  Apollo  and  Diana; 
owing  to  the  peculiar  relation  in  which,  as  Sun  and  jVIoon  deities,  they 
stood  to  the  Persian  religion.     See  Herodot.  vi.  97. 

^  v.  iii.  4.  sqq. 
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in  familiar  use  with  Xenophon.  It  is  also  remarkablo,  tliattlicst; 
Xenopliontfaii  terms  are  not  only  intersperseil  tliroiigli  tlie  eij^litli 
book,  but  often  concentrated  in  particular  passages  of  it,  the 
general  style  of  which  savours  perhaps  as  much  of  Xeiioplmn  a« 
of  Thucydides.     Examples  are  subjoined  : 

The  passage  of  §  92.  from  to  ce  jjiyicrrov  to  ^jiaBiovTar,  con- 
tains six  expressions:  otT^oc,  ctTrtiXtw,  bfioyrwfuoy^  rtdviaKoc,  ik- 
•kX-^ktikoq,  Siadtlv,  which,  while  frequently  used  by  Xenophon, 
occur  in  no  other  book  of  Thucydides.  The  absence  of  such 
more  familiar  terms  as  aireiXelp  or  vfuj'iirKoc,  from  the  text  of 
the  latter,  might  reasonably  be  attributed  to  accidental  catises. 
But  this  explanation  can  hardly  apply  to  the  four  others,  as  belong- 
ing nearly  as  much  to  the  class  of  idiomatic  as  of  ordinary  phrase- 
ology. In  regard  to  (TT~t(pog,  it  may  be  observed  that  Thucydides 
elsewhere  invariably  uses  the  term  oxXor  (upwards  of  twenty  times), 
in  describing  the  feelings  or  doings  of  the  mass  of  common  people 
or  soldiery;  while  with  Xenophon  both  terms  are  habitual. 

In  the  five  lines  (§  84.)  from  6  ti  avUaZiaTepov  to  SuXvOrjaay 
ctTr'  aWi'iXwv  ;  the  terms  alOacijc,  c'nrdXt'iv,  tTzaraipirrdai,  [jciKriiplci, 
are  Xeiiophontean,  but  not  beyond  the  limits  of  this  book  Thucy- 
didean  expressions. 

In  the  opening  passage  of  the  book,  a  portion  of  the  text  which, 
like  the  close,  would  be  the  more  liable  to  editorial  tampering,  the 
idiomatic  phrases  «  -rraw,  and  TrcKravci,  are  not  elsewhere  used  by 
Thucydides,  but  occur,  the  latter  repeatedly,  in  Xcnoplion.  Ei/- 
raKTEiv,  toward  the  close  of  the  same  first  section,  a  eomnion  plirase 
with  Xenophon,  apjjcars  but  this  once  in  Thucydides. 

The  verb  ebcuifiaytly,  also  of  frequent  use  with  the  former  his- 
torian, is  found  in  Thucydides  but  in  a  single  passage  of  this 
book  :  EvdaijuoviiffavTeg  cifia  Kai  eauxppuyrjaav ;  where  it  also  occurs 
in  a  combination  of  ideas  familiar  to  Xenophon,  as  appears  from 
the  following  text  of  the  Agesilaus  :  tvlul^toyuTiiy  Tvarpica,  \/T-^vp'ay 
Zt,  UTuy  fu  "E/\\tj»'£g  (Tio(j)po)'u>aiy. 

The  somewhat  peculiar  phrase  at,vyKpoTit-oiQ  irXijpdjfiatri,  of  §  95. 
finds  its  parallel  in  the  Hellenica,  avyKEKpoTr)fxiyai:  ynvc,  vr. 
ii.  12. 

A  list  of  other  expressions  peculiar  to  this  book  of  Thuov- 
dides,  and  for  the  most  part  occurring  in  one  ])assag(>  alum-  of 
its  text,  but  of  more  or  less  faniiiiar  use;  witli  Xenojjlion,  is  here 
subjoined  : 

VOL.    V.  P  P' 
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liraM-^^Errdai,  appuxTTOTepoQ,  yjwpifioc,  Sia(l)dopa,  dioiKe~iy,  dioiKrjaric, 
tKwpaaaiiv,  t^cu-ayKai^eir,  tTTiKpinrreadai,  l-rrKpaiveaQai,  k(pj]KEiv,  iiav)(i), 
KaTarpikEiv,  fxovifioc,  vavapyjia,  ^vrtTTifxeXeiadai,  TropctyytXjUo,  Trtpi- 
OTTTWi',  vrrepopiOQ. 


APPENDIX  E.     (Page  71.) 

ON   THE    RELATION    OF    ATHENS  AND    LACED^MON    TO    THEIR 
WEAKER    ALLIES. 

The  general  dearth  of  political  honour  and  faith  during  this  period, 
is  mainly  relieved  by  two  cases  of  steady  adherence  to  engage- 
ments, and  chivalrous  devotion  in  their  fulfilment :  the  sieges  of 
Plataea  and  Melos. 

The  Spartans,  before  investing  Platsea,  offered  the  citizens  rea- 
sonable terms  of  accommodation.  These  however,  as  involving 
neutrality  in  the  impending  war,  the  Plataeans  declined,  until  they 
had  consulted  their  old  allies  the  Athenians.  The  answer  from 
the  latter  was  an  injunction  to  persevere  in  resistance,  with  an 
assurance  of  effective  support.^  But  throughout  the  ensuing  three 
years  of  calamitous  siege,  we  hear  of  no  attempt  by  Athens  to 
relieve  the  unfortunate  garrison,  who  in  their  dying  address  allude, 
in  pathetic  terms,  to  their  desertion  by  their  friends  in  their  last 
extremity. 

The  rejection  by  the  Melians  of  the  terms  of  submission  pro- 
posed by  the  Athenians,  is  grounded  in  like  manner  on  a  sense  of 
their  obligation  towards  their  Spartan  kinsmen,  from  whom  they 
confidently  expect  relief.^  But  during  the  ensuing  half-year  of 
gallant  defence,  terminating  in  their  surrender  and  massacre,  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  Lacedaemonians  having  taken  any  concern  or 
interest  in  their  affairs. 

The  disastrous  Mytilensean  revolt  from  Athens,  was  abetted  by 
the  Spartans,  and  a  fleet  of  forty  ships  was  dispatched,  ostensibly 
to  support  the  islanders  in  their  defence.  But  the  account  given^ 
of  the  voyage  of  that  fleet,  of  the  conduct  of  its  commander, 
and  of  the  Spartan  government  in  the  sequel,  abundantly  shows, 
that   if  it   ever  was  their   intention   to  risk  Lacedaemonian  life 

'  II.  72.  2  V   104.  sq.  3  m.  29. 
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or  resources,  in  emancipating  Mytilene  JVoni  Athenian  bondage, 
they  had  seen  occasion  to  alter  their  policy  during  the  progress  of 
the  siege.  Conduct  like  that  of  Alcidas,  discountenanced  as  it 
was  by  his  Elean  colleague,  would  assuredly,  in  an  enterprise  the 
success  of  which  the  Spartans  had  seriously  at  heart,  have  been 
visited  with  heavy  penalties.  It  passes  uncensured  and  unno- 
ticed ;  and  the  best  proof  that  no  blame  was  attached  to  it,  is  the 
fact  of  Alcidas  having  been  immediately  afterwards  sent  in  com- 
mand of  the  same  Heet  on  another  important  expedition,  (in.  76.) 
The  Spartans  probably  acted  on  the  afterthought  that,  even  if  the 
emancipation  of  Mytilene  was  effected,  the  obligation  to  maintain 
a  distant  maritime  ally  against  the  then  unquestioned  naval  supe- 
ciority  of  Athens,  would  be  more  trouble  than  advantage  ;  and 
hence,  that  Mytilene  would  serve  them  better  as  a  discontented  and 
doubtful  dependency  of  the  enemy. 

But  the  worst  case  of  the  whole,  is  that  which  forms  the  cata- 
strophe of  the  joint  expedition  of  the  Spartans  and  Ambracians 
against  the  Amphilochians.  After  the  defeat  by  Demosthenes  of 
the  invading  force,  Menedaeus,  the  surviving  Spartiate  commander, 
secretly  makes  separate  terms  with  the  victors,  to  the  effect,  that 
he  shall  be  allowed  to  retire  in  safety,  on  condition  of  his  leaving 
the  Ambracians,  and  his  other  provincial  confederates  to  their  fate. 
The  latter  accordingly  are  attacked  and  destroyed  on  the  ensuing 
day,  and  their  betrayers  return  unmolested  to  Peloponnesus.' 


APPENDIX  F.     (Page  128.) 

on    THE    DEFECTS    OF    EPIC    MANAGEMENT    IN    THUCYDIDES. 

The  retrospective  narrative  of  the  forty-six  years  from  Scstus  to 
Epidaninus,  begins  with  an  announcement  of  the  author's  intention 
to  explain,  how  the  Athenians  had  attained  that  alarming  degree  of 
power  which  led  the  Lacediemouians,  in  the  council  just  before  tie- 
scribed,  to  decide  on  war.  Tiiucydides  then  relates  in  continuous 
order,  the  refortification  of  Athens  ;  th(!  attack  by  the  confederate 
Greek  fleet  on  Cyprus  ;  the  taking  of  Byzantium  ;  the  transfer  of  the 

'  in. 109. 
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maritime  Hegemonia  from  Sparta  to  Athens ;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Athenian  supi'emacy  over  the  colonial  states.^  But  here 
the  narrative  is  interrupted,  to  make  way  for  the  author's  explana- 
tion of  the  reason  why  he  had  undertaken  it ;  an  explanation 
which,  if  required  at  all,  ought  surely  to  have  been  given  at  the 
outset.  The  exordium  has,  in  fact,  been  thrust  into  the  middle  of 
the  piece,  instead  of  forming  its  commencement.  It  is  evident 
therefore  that  the  passage  from  typaxpa  he,  to  the  end  of  section  97.j 
or  at  least  the  information  which  that  passage  supplies,  ought  to 
have  been  the  introduction  to  §  89.  The  retrospect  from  the  siege 
of  Sestus  to  the  Epidamnian  war,  would  thus  have  formed  a  con- 
tinuous and  well-united  whole.  By  the  present  arrangement  it 
has,  (like  the  whole  fifty  years'  retrospect  of  which  it  forms  part,) 
been  unnecessarily  cut  into  two  separate  narratives,  the  one  com- 
mencing (§  89.)  01  yap  'Adr]yu~ioi ;  and  the  other  (§  98.)  irpioTov  /jey 
'Hiova.  .  .  . 

A  like  defect  is  observable  in  the  episode  of  the  last  days 
and  death  of  Pausanias.  This  narrative  in  its  integrity  em- 
braces :  the  traitorous  conduct  of  its  hero,  when  in  command  of 
the  Hellenic  fleet  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  his  recall  to  Lace- 
dsemon ;  his  subsequent  expedition  on  his  own  private  ac- 
count to  the  same  region,  and  his  renewed  intrigues  with  the 
Persian  court,  which  led  to  his  second  summons  back  to  Sparta, 
and  ultimately  to  his  impeachment  and  death.  But  Thucydides 
here  again  reverses  the  order  of  events,  and  plunging  "  in  medias 
res,"  opens  the  subject  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  second  (private) 
expedition  to  Thrace  (i.  128.).  He  then,  in  the  form  of  a  retro- 
spective episode,  describes  in  great  detail  the  treason  of  the 
previous  Byzantine  campaign ;  after  which  the  second  expedition 
is  resumed  (§  131.)  and  narrated  to  its  close  with  its  ulterior  con- 
sequences. Here  again  the  result  of  what  appears  to  be  but  an  ill- 
conceived  attempt  at  epic  variety  of  effect,  has  been  to  complicate 
and  confuse.  Every  critical  reader  must  be  sensible,  how  much 
better  the  narrative  would  stand,  if  the  passage  from  iirttht)  Havaa- 
viaQ,  to  ap^J/c  (§  128.),  were  omitted,  and  the  story  allowed  to  open 
with  the  traitor  king's  Byzantine  intrigues,  and  pursue  its  natural 
course  from  its  commencement  to  its  catastrophe. 

1  I.  89—97. 
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APPENDIX    G.  (Pages  UH,  158.  sciq.) 

ON    THE    UUETOIIICAL    STYLE    OF    THUCYDIDES. 

These  illustrations  of  our  remarks  on  the  rhetorical  portions  of  the 
Historian's  worii,  have,  with  the  twofold  object  of  distinctntss  and 
conciseness,  been  embodied  as  sections  of  a  single  Appendix,  rather 
than  as  separate  notes.  Each  head  of  illustration  has  accordingly 
been  referred  to  in  the  text,  under  its  own  proper  section  and 
)iuniber. 

No.  I.  (to  page  U8.) 

The  following  examples  have  been  limited  to  cases  where  the 
correspondence  referred  to,  is  not  merely  in  the  forn)  or  sound,  but 
even  more  in  the  sentiment  of  the  parallel  passages.  Numerous 
examples  of  the  former  kind  will  be  found  in  the  ensuing  heads  of 
this  Appendix. 

The  Coreyra^an  (Dorian)  envoys  to  Athens,  accuse  the  Corin- 
thians, of  being  "  more  desirous  to  settle  disputes  by  force  of  arms 
"  than  by  equitable  arrangement."  Pericles  brings  the  same 
charge  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  in  terms  almost  iden- 
tical : 

I.    34.  (Corcyr.)  TroXt^w    ^aXXov  ?/   rw  'iau)  ipov\i]Qi](Tav   ra    £y»v\>/- 

fiara  jjLtTE\du.v. 
I.  140.  (Peric.)     pouXojrot  te  TroXt^w  fidXXuy  »/  XoyoiQ  ra  iytcXt'ij^aTa 

ciuXvEaOui, 

In  the  Lacedaemonian  council,  Archidamus,  advocating  a  peace- 
ful policy  towards  Athens,  refers  to  her  past  services  in  defence  of 
Greek  liberty.  The  ephor  Sthenelaidas  replies,  "  that  the  Athe- 
"  nians,  having  once  shown  themselves  capable  of  better  things, 
"  deserve  on  this  very  account  double  punishment  for  the  ptrver- 
"  sity  of  their  present  conduct." 

A  similar  appeal  by  the  Plataean  captives  to  their  former  efforts 
in  the  same  cause,  is  met  by  their  Theban  accusers  with  the  same 
retort,  partly  in  the  same  words: 

I.  86.  (Sthenel.)      CiirXarriac    i^rjfiiug   u^wi    elau',    on   a»r'   aydOwy 
KUKvl  yeyii'T]VTUi. 
III.  67.  (Thcb.)        ....  ro7c  It  aiayjtov  ri   Ipioai  CnzXaaiaq   ^i]^laq, 
uTi  ovt:  tK  wpocrriKurTiiii'  (ifiapTctiovaiy. 

The  Athenian  envoys  to  Sparta  remind  the  Laccdiemonians  of 

r  r  a 
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their  having,  towards  the  close  of  the  Persian  war,  withdrawn  from 
the  federal  force,  and  left  the  national  defence  in  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians.     A  Mytilenaean  orator  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  re- 
minds them  of  the  same  fact  in  substantially  the  same  terms  : 
I.  75.  (Athen.)    vj-iwy  jjier  ovk  sdf\rj(Tai'TU)i'  Trapa^eivai  Trpog  to.  Inrv- 

\onra  tov  (jap€upov. 
III.  10.  (Mytil.)     aTToXtTrdiTWj'  fj.ey  vfxiLv  tK  tov  Mrjdiicov  Tro\i[j.ov,  7ra- 

paj.iEira.rTb^y    B'  kKeivdtv    ■npOQ   to.    vitoKonva  twv 

ipywy, 

Archidamus,  in  alluding  to  the  influence  of  the  Spartan  laws  on 
the  character  of  the  citizens,  employs  one  of  the  most  idiomatic 
phrases  in  the  Thucydidean  vocabulary  : 

1.  8t.     ttfxadiffTepov  twv  ropcoy  rrfg  vitepo'ipiag  TraidevofJiei'oi. 

Had  this  phrase  been  limited  to  one  or  two  Laconian  or  Dorian 
orators,  it  might  have  been  assumed  to  be  a  Laconian  or  Dorian 
idiom.  It  occurs  however  also  in  the  movith  of  the  Attic  dema- 
gogue Cleon : 

III.  37 afiaditrrepoi  fiiv  rSJv  v6fj.(oy  a^tovaip  eipat. 

Another  equally  idiomatic  specimen  of  Thucydidean  Atticism  is 
the  phrase  ^laroelcjdai,  to  intend  or  design,  in  an  absolute  sense, 
the  thing  designed  or  intended  not  being  expressed.  It  occurs 
twice ;  once  in  the  opening  passage  of  the  Historian's  narrative ; 
once  in  the  mouth  of  a  Corinthian  orator  : 

I.  1.  (Thucyd  )    to  'EX\r]viK6v  .  .  .   ffuj'tora/ifj'ov  .  .  .  ro  jitv  evdvCf 

TO  ^£  diavoovfjievov. 
124.  (Corinth.)    rCJv  fxev  ijdr]  cipj^eu',  Twy  he  hiayoeiffdai. 

The  subjoined  political  dogma  could  hardly  have  been  common 
to  orations  of  Cleon  and  Alcibiades,  unless  in  so  far  as  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  each  by  Thucydides  : 

m.  37.  (Cleon.)     ^eipotTL   yojioiq   a.KLvi}TOiq   ypiofiiyq   ttoXiq,  tcpsiffawy 

tarrly  i]  Ka\G)Q  t-)(pv<ny  aKvpoig, 
VI.  18.  (Alcib.)     afffaXiaTUTa    tovtovq  olKely,  ol    ay    To'ig   Trapovaiy 

jldecTL  Kal  yofxoig,  Tjy  Kal  \£ip(>)  ij,  //vtora  dia(p6p(A)g 

TToXlTEVOjai. 

Pericles  to  the  Athenians,  ii.  38.     »/  ripxpig  to  Xvirrfpov  eKTrXijcrffei. 
Brasidas  to  his  troops,  ii.  87.  <p6€og  yap  fXJn]fXT]y  iKTrXi'iaaei. 

Archidamus,  i.  84.       al^iog  trioippocTvyrjQ  TrXelcxToy  /deTi^^Ei. 
Thucydides,  iii  83.     to  ivr]6eg,  ov  to  yeyya'ioy  nXuaroy  ^ETtyei. 
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No.  II.  (to  page  15S.) 

Nearly  tlic  nvIioIc  rhetorical  element  of  the  Historian's  work 
being  an  exemplification  of  this  attribute  of  his  style,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  here  to  quote  individual  passages  ;  the  less,  as  nuudjers 
are  cited  in  the  sequel,  in  illustration  of  other  kindred  points  of 
peculiarity.     See  especially  No.  viii.  below. 

No.  III.  (to  page  159.) 

This  pervading  feature  of  the  Historian's  rhetorical  style,  has 
also  been  so  largely  illustrated  in  the  subse(|uent  numbers  (iv. 
VII.  X.),  as  scarcely  to  need  further  exemplification.  Sec  also 
Thucyd.  iir.  4'i.  15.,  iv.  17.  s(jq.  59.  62. 

No.  IV.  (to  page  159.) 

In  a  council  of  Dorian  states,  the  Corinthian  deputies  remark  ' 
that : 

"  It  is  the  part  of  wise  men,  unless  unjustly  treated,  to  preserve 
*'  peace  ;  of  valiant  men,  when  unjustly  treated,  to  prefer  war  to 
"  peace ;  but  still  to  be  ready  to  accept  honourable  terms  of  ac- 
"  comniodation,  being  neither  unduly  elated  by  success  in  war,  nor 
"  willing  from  a  love  of  peace  to  submit  to  injury." 

This  series  of  very  sensible  jirecepts  belong  to  the  class  of  what 
are  commonly  called  truisms,  which  it  were  as  unreasonable  to 
dispute,  as  superfluous  to  enforce  by  specific  reasons.  They  are 
however  made  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  justification,  in  another 
series  of  equally  undeniable  commonplaces: 

"  For  he  who  remains  inactive  for  the  sake  of  peaceful  enjoy- 
"  ment,  runs  risk  of  being  speedily  deprived  of  that  pleasurable 
"ease  for  the  sake  of  which  he  remains  inactive;  whih-  he  who 
"  presumes  too  much  on  his  success  in  war,  does  not  reflect,  tiiat 
"  the  boldness  with  which  he  is  inspired  is  fallacious  ;  for  many 
"  ill-devised  projects  have  succeeded,  owing  to  a  still  greater  want 
"  of  judgement  in  the  adversary  ;  and  many  apparently  well-jiro- 
"jected  schemes  have  come  to  a  disastrous  issue." 

Diodotus,  in  his  speech  on  behalf  of  the  Mytilena^ans,  observes 
that:  "Two  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  sage  counsel  are,  haste  and 
"  passion."  A  more  palpable  doctrine  than  this  can  hardly  be 
imagined.     It   is   not   however   allowed  to   pass    without  its  due 

1  1.  20. 
r  r  4 
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allowance  of  no  less  palpable  demonstration  :  "  haste  being  apt  to 
*'  be  unwise,  and  passion  to  be  indiscreet  and  precipitate."  ^ 

In  the  sequel  the  same  orator  remarks  that ;  "  He  is  an  un- 
"  reasonable  man,  who  denies  that  words  are  the  expositors  of 
"  deeds."  Undeniable  however  as  the  fact  is,  it  is  not  the  less  fol- 
lowed up  by  an  equally  self-evident  illustration  :  "  unreasonable  if 
"  ho  supposes  it  possible,  by  anj'  other  means  than  words,  to  dis- 
*'  cuss  what  belongs  to  the  future  and  is  not  yet  manifest."  ^ 

No.  V.  (to  page  159.) 

These  are  in  great  part  common  grammatical  figures  of  the 
Greek  language,  especially  of  the  Attic  dialect.  They  have  how- 
ever been  employed  by  Thucydides  to  an  excess,  and  with  a  pecu- 
liar subtlety  of  method  ,  unexampled  in  any  other  writer,  and  which 
entitles  them  to  rank  as  proper  Thucydidean  idioms.^  There  can 
therefore  be  no  better  evidence  of  want  of  authenticity  in  his 
speeches,  than  the  promiscuous  manner  in  which  he  has  placed, 
•what  are  really  forms  of  expression  peculiar  to  himself,  in  the 
mouths  of  Dorian,  Ionian,  and  iEolian  orators.  Of  the  few  ex- 
amples here  cited  in  illustration  of  this  license,  scarcely  one  is 
translatable  into  plain  English,  unless  at  the  cost  of  a  lengthened 
circundocution  ;  and  several  are    among  the   most  perplexing  of 

'  III.  42.  vo^iZm  Sf,  dvo  TO.  ivavTiwTara  r^  ivSovXi^  tlvai  raxo^  Tt  Ka\ 
opyiiV  wv  TO  fiev  fiiT  avoiaQ  <^,iXii  yiyvtaOai,  to  ce  /xtr'  inraiCivaias  «"» 
^pa\vTiiTOQ  yviif^tjg. 

Arnold,  we  think,  both  misinterprets,  and  (as  he  is  apt  to  do)  exagge- 
rates, the  sense  of  the  phrase  cnrmSivcrici,  here  interpreted  Indiscretion,  in 
defining  it  to  denote  the  "  coarseness  and  moral  ignorance  "  of  a  "  low 
and  vulgar  mind."  By  reference  to  the  only  other  parallel  passage  of 
Thucydides,  and  to  many  of  Xenophon,  it  seems  neai'ly  equivalent  to 
afiaQia:  want  of  mature  judgement  and  discretion.  "A  low  and  vulvar 
mind"  is  more  apt  to  be  cunningly  cautious  than  hasty. 

2  Toi'S  Ci  XoyovQ  OCTTt!,-  hafidxiTai.  ft))  diSacTKaXovi;  twv  Trpayfidriov 
y'lyvtaOai,  .  .  .  a^vvtroQ  iariv.  .  .  .  d^vpeTog  fitv,  h  dXXqj  tiv'i  yyelrat  inpi  tov 
HkXXovToc  dwarov  eivai,  kuI  fii)  Ifupavovg,  fpdaai.    ,  .  . 

5  In  the  passage  for  example  commencing :  SwaruTUTa  ydp  ravra  rdu 
vavTiKwv.  ...  (i.  14.)  Tti  vatTiKo,  is  a  familiar  Greek  phrase  for  navy, 
fleet,  naval  power.  But  the  exaggerated  mode  of  its  application,  with 
the  kindret^l  series  of  anomalous  usage  to  which  it  gives  the  tone,  renders 
it  here  a  Thucydidean  peculiarity. 
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those  logical  conundrums^,  with  wliich  Thucydidcs  loves  to  bewilder 
the  bruins  of  his  readers. 

I.  36.  (Coreyr.)       yi'wru),     ru    fxey    ^ectUQ    aiirov    lcr-)(^vy    t\oy,    rovr 
irayrio'js  fidXXoy   cpotijiToy'   tu  Si  Oufjcrovy  ixi) 
oe^afiiyov,    acrdeyeg    uy    irpvg    lo'x^oj'rac    rove 
tj^Spovc,  uCeearfpov  tao^troy  .  .  . 
u.  44.  (Pericles.)     to  yap   ((>i\6~ifioy  ayi'ipuy  fjoyoy  •  *    ^:iu  oJc    tr  rw 
a.-)(pEi(o  Ti)Q  iiXtKiag  to   Kepdaiyeiy  ....  fiuWoy 
Tfpirei,  tiXXa  to  TifidcrOai. 
87.  (Brasid.)      Trpoc   /^£»'    ovy    tu    kjirreipuTipoy    alrujy    tu    roXf^tr]- 
puTEpoy  arTLTu^atrde,  npog   ci  to  cih  Tip'  iiaaciy 
CECiiycit,  TO  d—api'i(Ti:Evoi  tote  ri/j^tTr. 
III.  11.  (Mytilen.)     Trpof   to   TrXtloj'  j'/o;  £(\o>',  rov  iifiETtpov   iVt  fioyov 
ui'Tiauvjxirov. 
56.  (Platccans.)  ti  yap  rw  avTiica  ■)(j)7]aiiA<i)  vfjuiv  te,  kuI  tv  EKEiyuyy 
iroXEfiio),    TO    CiKuioy    XiyJf/EadE,    too    uiy    opdov 
(payE'iffOE  oiiK  u\j;0£7c  KpiTal  oyTEQ,  to  oe  ^vLKbi- 
poy  jidXXoy  dEpaivEvoyTEQ. 

Under  this  head  may  also  be  noticed  a  certain  vague  and  inde- 
finite use  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  especially  of  avToc,  t),  o,  in 
ueutcr,  and  commonly  plural  form,  with  reference  to  an  antece- 
dent or  antecedents,  either  altogether  problematical,  or  so  little 
ajjparent,  as  to  require  an  effort  to  discover  which  or  what  they 
are.  The  examples  of  this  anomaly  are  little  less  frequent  in 
the  Historian's  own  narrative,  especially  its  discursive  passages, 
than  in  the  speeches  of  his  orators.  A  remarkable  one  presents 
itself  in  the  first  section  of  the  work  :  ra  yap  irpo  avTujy,  teal  to.  tVi 
TraXaioTEpa  . . .  literallj',  "  those  before  these,  and  those  still  more  an- 
"tient."  This  is  one  of  the  passages  above  defined,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  clear,  but  the  structure  difficult  to  explain.  What  Thu- 
cydides  refers  to  is  the  great  obscurity  of  the  history  of  Greece 
prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war.  But  whether  the  indefinite  terms 
of  his  reference  are  to  be  rendered  :  "  those  "  or  "  these  "  times, 
"  political  vicissitudes  "  or  "  things  in  general,"  is  a  question  to  be 

'■  This  is  one  of  those  passages  where  the  grammatical  structure  is 
clear,  but  the  sense  difficult  to  discover.  A  literal  version  would  be  : 
"  the  love  of  honour  is  alone  exempt  from  old  age,"  which  is  unmeaning. 
If  it  be  meant,  as  would  appear  from  the  sequel,  parabolically  to  impl}', 
that  "  love  of  honour  is  the  only  passion  which  in  old  ago  retains  its  hold 
upon  men,"  the  maxim  is  palpably  untrue. 
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solved  according  to  the  taste  or  fancy  of  different  readers.  In  the 
sequel,  §  11.,  the  same  indefinite  demonstratives  recur,  in  slightly 
varied  form  :  to.  ttjoo  tovtojv  .  .  .  kuI  avrd  ye  •  where  however  the 
general  application  to  the  previous  times,  events,  or  circumstances, 
if  not  so  obvious  as  to  bring  the  construction  within  the  limits  of 
ordinary  classical  usage,  is  at  least,  as  in  some  other  parallel  cases 
(i.  121.  144.,  VI.  10.,  alibi),  more  easy  to  apprehend.  Other  ex- 
amples of  the  more  vague  or  enigmatical  kind,  are:  i.  122.  (jefiai- 
ovfXEi'  av-6  '  V.  27.  initio,  86.  ^  two  exx.  ;  vi.  18.  87.  In  not  a  few 
instances,  i.  32.  68.  138.,  iv.  18.,  besides  some  of  those  above 
quoted,  avro  is  used  where  other  Attic  writers  would  have  used 


No.  VI.  (to  page  159.) 

Among  the  more  characteristic  forms  in  which  this  figure,  com- 
bined with  that  illustrated  in  the  previous  number,  displays  itself, 
is  the  specification  of  a  particular  mental  affection  or  operation,  as  a 
separate  part  or  element  of  the  mind  ;  as  in  the  following  examples: 

I.  90,     TO  (iovKonerov  kcu  vttotvtov  ^  tTiq  yvwj.ir]Q  ;  "  the  designing, 
and  suspecting  part,  or  state,  of  their  minds;"  for 
"their  designs  and  suspicions." 
VII.  68.    rijg  yvwfUTjQ  TO  Ovfiovfj-Eioy;  "  their  indignation." 
V.    9.     ly  rw  avtifievM  avTw;'  Tije  yrw/ij;c ;   "  in  their  indecision 

or  vacillation." 
n.  87.     Tijg  yj'wjujjc  to  fxrj  KaTO.  KparoQ   PiKr]dii> :   "  the  part  of  the 
mind  which  has  not  yielded  to  force  ;"  for  unsub- 
dued resolution. 

*  One  of  the  acutest  native  Greek  grammarians  admits  himself  to 
have  been  puzzled  by  this  passage.  He  has  hence  been  severely 
taken  to  task  for  his  stupidity  by  Poppo  ;  whose  commentary  on  the 
Historian's  style,  is  in  great  part  an  elaborate  effort'  to  prove  that  the 
obscurities  and  anomalies,  of  which  his  other  critics,  antient  and  modern, 
complain,  exist  but  in  the  imagination  of  those  not  qualified,  like  Poppo, 
to  comprehend  him.  The  explanation  of  the  first  avrov  of  this  series,  as 
given  by  Poppo  (Proleg.  p.  101.),  and  Arnold  ad  loc,  is  probably  correct; 
but  that  by  Arnold  of  the  second,  we  hold  to  be  wrong,  or  at  least  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  The  word  appears  to  connect  itself  more  naturally 
(if  such  a  term  be  here  admissible)  with  the  Kpirdg  i'/KovTae  vfxdg  of  the 
immediately  preceding  sentence. 

*  Conf.  VI.  85.     irri  np  i'iitTip(f  vw6itt<^>  ;    89.  n^  un-oxrr^^j  /xov. 
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II.  59.     TO  opyt^onei'oy  r//c  y>'w/i>;c  ;  irritation. 
CI.     tj'  Tu)  vfiETtfio)  aaOei'tl  7//C  yj'w//?/'.'- 

III.  10.     £v  r^  ^laWaffffOf'Tt  rfig  yriofirir, 

1.142.     iv  TO)  jui)  f.u\eTioiri,  neglect  or  indifference. 

Similar  is  the  definition  : 

11.  63.     T)jc   TToXewc  ,  .  .    TU)  Tifiioniro)    diru    tov  ap^ftJ';   the    im- 
perial honour  of  the  state. 

In  the  subjoined  example,  by  another  variety  of  abstract  defi- 
nition, the  Inactive,  tu  awpay^ior,  signifies,  not  inaction,  but  a 
sluggish  or  inactive  man  or  body  of  men  ;  the  Active,  or  energe- 
tic, TO  ^pacTTiipioy,  denotes  in  like  mannerj  not  action  or  energy, 
but  active  or  energetic  people  : 

II.  03.     TO  uTTpay^ov    ov   (Tw^frai,   ^>)   [leTa   tov   cpnaTi]piov    Ttra- 
yfiiyoi'. 

Similar   are  the  expressions  to  'EW^jviKor'^,  for  the  Hellenes;  ro 
tTdipiicuy^;  TO  eTTiKovniKoy.^ 

To  this  head  also  belong  the  phrases,  -a  Twy  TtoXetoy*,  the  states 
or  cities;  -a  tov  ■n-oXijj.ov^,  the  war;  ra  r?/c  6pyi}Q  vjj.uiy'^,  your  dis- 
pleasure. 

No.  VII.  (to  page  159.) 

Under  this  head  may  be  classed  a  method,  altogether  peculiar  to 
Thucydides,  of  personifying  mental  qualities,  affections,  and  pas- 
sions, as  independent  agents,  acting,  and  influencing  each  other, 
free  from  any  control  on  the  part  of  the  human  beings  Mhose 
interests  are  concerned,  and  who  thus  appear  as  mere  passive  ma- 
chines under  their  guidance  : 

u.  62,  (Pericles.)  Prudence  renders  the  boldness  inspired  by 
equality  of  fortune  firmer,  by  the  aid  of  self- 
confidence  ;  and  places  less  reliance  on  Hope, 
whose  strength  lies  in  cases  of  difficulty,  than 
on  Judgement  guided  by  existing  circum- 
stances, whose  foresight  is  more  to  be  trusted." 

1  I,  1,                                    2  yjjj_  48_^  „i   82.  5  IV.  5-2. 

*  III.  82.  ^  V.  bG. 
^  XI.  60.  conf.  Poppo  ad  loo. 

'   ti)v  ToXfiav    and  Ttji;    ouoiaf  tvx'I'J}  >i  ^vvion;  tK  Toil  v-tvipi*,ipovoQ  ixvpw- 
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III.  14.  (Mytil.)    Men  such  as  our  fear  wishes  them  to  be.* 

45.  (Cleon.)     Poverty,  bringing  Audacity  to  the  aid  of  Neces- 
sity, and  Power,  uniting  Avarice  to  Insolence 
and    Arrogance,  with  the  other  affections   to 
which  the  will  of  man  is  subject,  acting  on  its 
morbid  incapacity  to  resist  such  influences,  se- 
duce into  hazardous  enterprises  ;  while  Hope 
and  Desire,  everywhere  present,  the  one  lead- 
ing  the  other  following,   the   one  conceiving 
the  design,  the  other   suggesting  the  facility 
of  success,  are  the  most  injurious  of  all,  and 
being  invisible  are  more  dangerous  than  other, 
visible  evils. ^ 
V.  103.(Athen.)       Hope,   encouraging    to    dangerous  enterprises, 
although  she  may  injure,  does  not  ruin  those 
whose  trust  in   her  is  backed  by  abundant 
resources.     But  while  those  who  place  their 
whole    fortunes  at    her    mercy,    for    she    is 
spendthrift  by  nature,   discover  her,  to  their 
cost,   to  be  deceitful,  she  does  not  abandon 
her  hold  even  of  such  as  from  experience  are 
on  their  guard  against  her.^ 

In  the  following  passage,  had  Thucydides  described  "  the  minds 
"  of  men  who  have  lately  suffered  defeat  as  less  bold  in  again 
"  facing  the  same  danger,"  his  language  would  have  been  within 
the  limits  of  familiar  usage.  But  the  case,  as  he  shapes  it,  illus- 
trates, perhaps  still  more  pointedly  than  the  preceding  examples, 
this  quaint  kind  of  prosopopoeia : 

r'lpav  irapixtTai'  iXiriSi  re  r'jaaov  TVKJTtvtt,  j}e  iv  r^  aTrop^j  jj  'Vx^t'j  yv<t>^irj  5e 
CLTTO  Twv  vTrapxovnov,  i)g  jSifSaioripa  rj  npovoia. 

^  avSptg  o'lovffTTfp  .  .  ,  rh  tjixtTepov  diog  fSovXtTai. 

^  7]  fiiv  TTtv'ia  avayKij  ti)v  roXfiav  TrnpExovcrn,  yj  S'  i^ovaia  vQpti  t7)v  ttX^o- 
vt^iav  Kal  (iipoviiiiaTi,  a'l  Se  dWai  ^vvTvxtai  opyy  tSiv  dvOpwTTMV,  ijjg  iKaoTi] 
Tig  KaTixiTai  vtt  dv/jKetTTov  rtvog  Kpiiaaovog,  t^dyovaiv  ig  KivOvvovg  '  r)  rt 
iKTiXg,  Kal  6  tpwg  iirl  Travrl,  6  fjiiv  tjyovnevog  rj  d'  itptnoixkvri,  Kal  6  fitv  rt'/v 
iirij3o\r]v  iK<ppovTi^ti>v,  t]  di  rrjv  evTTopiav  Trjg  TvxtjQ  v'TroTiOtlcra,  TrXsiora  /3Xa- 
■KTovaiv '  Kal  bvra  dtpavrj,  Kpeiaaio  iari  rail'  opwfikvwv  Shvuiv. 

^  fKnlg  Ss  Kii'Svv({>  Trapap.vdiov  ovaa,  rovg  fiiv  anb  tripiovaiag  p^pw/iEVOUC 
avT-p,  K&v  j3\dxl/7j  ov  KaOtTXtv  •  rois  S'  ig  airav  to  vndpxov  dvappiTTTOvaiy 
Sdiravog  yap  (pvafi,  afia  re  yiyviooKirai  afaXevTwi',  Kal  iv  ori^  iTi  (pvXd^tTai 
Tig  avrt)v  yvixtpiaQilaav^  ovk  iXXiiirii, 
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n.  89.  (Plionnio.)    The  minds  of  men  who  have  sufTercd  defeat,  are 

not  willing   to  be  e(|ually  bold  in  facing  tiie 

same  danger.' 

In    IV.  62.,    by  a  j)eculiarly    wide  stretch  of  the    same  figure, 

Vengeance  has  been  personified  as  the  party  injured,  and  seeking 

revenge : 

(Ilcrmocr.)     TifJ-iopia  yap  oiiK  Euru^ft  CiicaiuJC,  on  »>"at  uCiKelrai. 

No.  VIII.  (to  page  160.) 

A  cliaracteristic,  and  perhaps  the  most  elegant  example  of  this 
uniformity  of  cadence,  and  of  the  Historian's  antithetical  style 
generally,  is  the  series  of  sophistries  bj-  which  Alciljiades,  in  liis 
address  to  the  Lacedaemonian  council,  atttni])ts  to  justify  ids 
treason  to  his  own  country  i"^ 

"  I  am  a  defaulter  from  the  malice  of  my  persecutors  :  but  not, 
"  if  you  are  willing  to  trust  me,  from  your  interests.  For  the  en- 
"  mity  of  men  who,  like  you,  make  war  upon  their  enemies,  is  not 
"  worse  than  that  of  men  who  force  their  friends  to  become  their 
"  enemies.  Neither  do  I  connect  my  feeling  as  a  citizen  with  the 
"  injustice  which  I  liave  suffered  :  but  with  the  undisturbed  cnjoy- 
"  ment  of  my  right  of  citizenship.  Nor  do  I  consider  myself  as 
"  now  warring  against  a  country  which  I  still  possess  :  but  rather  as 
"  striving  to  regain  possession  of  a  country  no  longer  mine.  For 
"  the  truly  patriotic  man  is  not  he  who,  wlien  unjustly  deprived  of 
"  his  country,  abstains  from  acting  against  it  :  but  he  who  adopts 
"  every  possible  means  of  gratifying  his  desire  to  recover  it." 

This  speech  of  Alcibiades  is,  it  may  be  remarked,  the  most 
fluent,  and,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term,  readable,  of  the  longer 
orations ;  being  almost  entirely  free  from  the  knottiness  of  struc- 
ture, and  enigmatical  compression,  so  prevalent  in  the  others. 

With  the  above  passage  may  be  compared  another  of  the  more 
subtle  sententious  order,  quoted  in  the  subsequent  text  (p.  175.), 
where  tiie  Historian  in  his  own  person  describes  the  virulence  of 
party  feeling  among  the  (Jreek  states. 

'    i](Tnt])X'-vit)V  cii'^paiv  ovK  iOiXovTiv  ui   yi'iofiai   Tfpiic   'ovc  civTOVi  KH't'i'i'oi'f 
ofioXai  livai.     conf.  II.  87. 
*  VI.  92. 
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No.  IX.  (to  page  160.) 

The  examples  of  these  rhetorical  graces,  here  selected  from  the 
copious  stock  which  the  entire  text  supplies,  will  also  tend  to 
elucidate  other  idiomatic  peculiarities  adverted  to  in  the  previous 
sections  : 

I.  23.  (Thucyd.)         ra    Trporepoy    a/coj;     [xey     Xtyofxeva,     £|oyw     Ze 

aTrarih)TEpov  pefjaio{[j.Ei'a 

ni.  82.  (Thucyd. )         rw  fiey  ai(T-)(i)vovTai,  tvl  Se  rw  dyaXXoi'rat. 

„     (Thucyd.)         to  irpog  airav  svi'trov,  kirl  Trap  apyov. 
VI.  69.  (Thucyd.)         to  f.iey  avTiKO.   aojrrjpiaQ,   to  ce  fxiWoy  tXevde- 

piag. 
I.  37.  (Corinthians.)  t})v  apsTriy  Sidovcri,  Kal  Sej^ojueVoic,  ra  SiKaia 
deiKyvpai. 
„  (Corinthians.)  o^X  '*''"  i"^  (rvvaZiKijcTuyui  .  .  .  aW  ottwq  cara- 
fiovaq  adiKi](Tti)cn'  Kai  ottuiq  kv  (o  ^ilv  KparuxTi 
j3ial^ij)PTai,  ov  3'  (tJ'  Xad(i)(Ti  TrXioy  t^wirt)',  yv 
Se  irov  Ti  7rpo(TXa.€u)(nr,  avaiffyyvTuxn. 

68.  (Corinthians  )  viro  jxev   'Adr]t'aiu)P  v€pi^6fi£V0i,   vno   2'  vjiGtv 

djXEXoVflEVOl. 

69.  (Corinthians.)  aiTia  jjev    yap   <piXu)P  avlpCov    karlu  ctfiapra- 

voi'Tioi',  KaTTjyopia  ^e  k'^Qpiov  a^LKi](rdvr(t)v, 

70.  (Corinthians.)  ^at  Trapa  Zvvafiiv  ToXfirjTai,  Ka\   Trapa  yywfitjv 

tClV^VPEVTai. 

77.  (Athenians.)     jJial^Ecrdai    yap   olc    ay    i^f],    diKai^eadai  ovSep 
TTpoaZioyTai. 
III.  38.  (Cleon.)  ^sarat   juev    tuv   Xoyior,   ..  .  uKpoaral  Se  tu)V 

kpyaiy. 
„   (Cleon.)  SoiiXoi  ojtec  Twy  ciel  cltottuv,  vnEpoTZTai   Zk   twv 

eI(>)Q6tii)v.^ 
„    (Cleon.)  Ka\    TTpoaiadkaQai   te  Trpodvfioi  Eiyai  to.   Xsyo- 

fXEPa,   Kal   TTpoyorjaai.    jSpa^EJc   to.   k^   avTuJy 
aTTo^yjaof-iEra. 
XI.  87.  (Brasidas.)       -upoQ  jikv  ovy  to  kfiizEipoTEpov  av-oiy,  to  toXi^it]- 
poTEpov  ciyTLTa^aadE. 

^  This  example  seems  to  throw  light  on  the  expedients  resorted  to  by 
Thucydides  in  working  up  such  passages.  The  idea,  in  the  first  limb  of 
the  antithesis,  is  complete  in  the  four  words  :  SovXoi  ovtiq  twv  droTnov. 
The  dti  does  not  improve  the  sense ;  rather  the  reverse.  But  it  adds  to 
the  symmetry  of  form  and  cadence,  for  which  purpose  it  has  evidently 
been  thrown  In. 
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II.  89.  (Phorniio.)       rw  le  tKarepoi  n  ifnreLpvTepoi  tlrai,  ^paavTepol 
t(Tf.iey. , 

III.  65.  (Thcbans.)        rwr    eTWfjaruy   tijv    ttoXlv    ovk    aWorpioviTtr, 

uW    Iq  Tiif  avyyireiai'  uiictiuvyTer. 

IV.  20.  (Lacedtcm.)       ■^apiaaf^iiroic  re  ixciWoy,  »*/  piacTii^iroic. 

VII.  13.  (Nicias. )  oiv^evol  ■)(jpr]ixaTU~Kr(iai,  fiuWoy  y  [j.a\t~iaOai. 

In  the  following  passages,  the  antithetical  quibble  of  sense  and 
souml  amounts  to  a  sort  of  pun  or  play  of  words  : 

I.  33.  (Corey rueans.)  TrpneTnGcvXtvety  avro'ir,  fidXXoy   y    uyTETri^ov 

Xsvtiy. 

38.  (Corinthians.)  UTTOtK'oi  d  byrtc,  aijitaruai  t£  Cut  ttcutoc. 

39.  (Corinthians.)  at,iovyTec  ov  ^vf.ijiayj.l.v  fiXXa  L,vyuCiKtiy. 

II.  40.  (Pericles.)         (piXoKaXovfiev    yap    fxer     evreXeiug,    cci!    (jiiXo- 

ao(^>ovi.iev  aytv  fiaXaKiag. 
62.  (Pericles.)  /lc)  (ppoyi'iixan  fxoyoy,  uXXa  kui  KaTacppnyi'if^tuTi. 

in.  39.  (Cleon.)  tTrayiarriaay  fidXXoy  >}  (iTciaTyaay. 

IV.  14.  (Thucyd)         o'i   re  yap  AaKiCalf^6y^ot  ....   tk"   yj/C  Eyavfia- 
X'^^^'j    o'l    TE     AdrjyuloL   .  .  .    ciiTro    yewy   Itte- 
CojJ-axovv, 
62.  (Ilermocr.)      tvTrptTrwc   adiKOL    iXOoyreg,   evXoywc    ('nrpaK-oi 

aTTiaaiy. 
„    (Hermocr. )      j-n)   rovq  Ijiovq   XuyovQ   vTrepi^tTy,  -rjv  Zt  avrov 
TLyd  (TiOTi]piuy  ^aXXoy  dir'  avrwy  Trpoidely. 
VI.  76.  (Hermocr.)      ou/c  a.L,v yETwrtpov,  KaKOL,vy£Tit)TEpov  St  .  .  . 

„     (Hermocr.)     oh  AeoyTiyovg  jdovXectQul  KuroiKitrai,  aW  iifidg 
^dXXoy  E^oiKiaai. 
VII.  68.  (Gylippus.)       Kai  yof^uffwiiEy  cijua  [uey  yo^i^uiraroy  Elyai, 

Of  the  etjmoiogical  pun  there  are  but  two  clear  examples  in 
Thucydides,  and  those  not  greatly  to  his  credit,  either  as  a  linguist 
or  a  man  of  sense.  It  may  seem  strange  that  he  could  have 
supposed  the  term  dicioc,  perpetual,  eternal,  to  be  compounded  of 
'i2iog,  proper,  peculiar,  and  a  privative.  Yet  the  subjoined  pas- 
sages leave  no  doubt  of  tiie  fact : 


IV.  20.  (Laceda?m.)       £»'  w  uydyKr]   d'icioy   vfuy  t-^Opay  irpog   rij  KciyT] 

Ka\  iciay  £X^"'' 
fidXicTTU  [lEy  EC  die  toy  Ivfi^wfXEy  '  eI  ce  fii),  xpo- 
yoy  (i»c  T^XElfTToy  tT~Ei(T(tfj£ini,  rue  loiag  ?(ft- 
(popdg  eg  uvdig  ci'rabaXw'ufda. 


63.  (Hermocr.) 
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IV.  87.  (Brasidas.)  .  •  •  Kai    a/Sioj'  So'sfir   KaradEfrBai,   kuI    uvtoI   tA 
re  'iSia  firj  fyXatpdfjrcii .  .  .  , 

The  distinction  in  his  subtle  mind  may  have  lain,  between  the 
idea  of  perpetuity,  and  that  of  limited  duration  ;  the  latter  as 
necessarily  attaching  to  all  mere  private  or  personal  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  life. 

In  the  other  example,  if  the  etymology  itself  is  not  quite  so 
grievously  at  fault,  the  illustrative  commentary  does  not  tend  to 
improve  its  aptitude : 

I.  122.     rrji'  TrXeiirrovs  fiXa-d/atrav  KaTa<pp6vr]ini', .  .  .  ?/  £/>:  tov  ttoWovq 
a(pa.XXEtr,  to  irarriop  hvojxa  a(ppo<Jvvri  iJ.£T(i)yojj.a(TTai. 

No.  X.  (to  page  160.) 

The  most  striking  exemplification  of  this  Rhetorical  common- 
place, is  supplied  by  the  passages  in  which  the  Historian  im- 
presses on  his  readers,  in  his  favourite  antithetical  mode,  the 
difference  material,  moral,  and  metaphysical,  between  Words  and 
Deeds  ^  and  the  superior  value  of  the  latter  in  the  business  of 
life.  His  partiality  for  this  trite  dogma  of  popular  ethics  amounts 
to  a  sort  of  monomania ;  and  the  excess  of  tautology  in  which  it 
displays  itself,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  its 
kind  in  Greek  classical  composition.  The  passages  in  which  the 
lesson  is  inculcated  are  nearly  eighty  in  number.  They  assume 
however  occasional  varieties  of  form,  corresponding  to  the  several 
modifications  of  which,  in  every  language,  the  fundamental  idea  is 
susceptible,  such  as  Intention  and  execution  -,  Expectation  and  ful- 
filment', Profession  and  performance.''  The  case  is  one  which, 
like  many  others  in  literary  criticism,  can  be  clearly  apprehended 
only  by  examples.  The  portion  of  the  text  where  they  chiefly 
abound,  is  the  Funeral  oration  of  Pericles,  which  contains  about 
sixteen.  The  dogma  inculcated  forms  in  fact,  as  stated  in  the 
text  above  (p.  169.)  the  key-note  or  "  motivo  "  (to  borrow  an  il- 
lustration from  the  art  of  music)  of  that  entire  oration. ^  In  some 
parts  of  it  they  are  grouped  together  by  threes  and  fours  in  nearly 
continuous  sentences.  Those  bestowed  on  other  speeches  of 
Pericles  make  up  as  his  share  about  a  fourth  of  the  whole.    Those 

'    Xoyot  KCti  tpya,  ^  yi'WjUTj  Kal  tpyov. 

"  iX-KiQ  Kal  tpyoi', 

'•  oj'Ojua  Kal  ipyov,  ^  See  below,  p.  G31. 
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where  Tliucydides  speaks  in  his  own  person  amount  to  twenty- 
three.  We  shall  be  content  with  quoting  the  Periclean  and 
Tliucydidean  examples;  subjoining  a  reference  to  the  others, 
under  the  name  of  each  orator  in  whose  speech  or  speeches  they 
occur.  In  each  allotment  a  priority  has  been  given,  in  the  order 
of  citation,  to  the  more  trite  and  familiar  forms  in  which  the 
fundamental  idea  is  expressed. 

PERICLES.       FUNERAL    ORATION. 

II.  35.  01  jjey  iroXXo)  .  .  .  iirairoixji  ruy  irfwaOiyra  tco  yo/io)  tuv 
\6yov  TorCe  .  .  .  t^ui  Ce  uptcovy  ay  eCokh  tiyai,  aycpwv 
ayadwy  £|uyw  ytyo^iywv,  tpyo  (cat  d)i\ov(jdai  tuq  rifiac. 

40.  vrXovro)  re  tpyov  fxaWoy  Kuipu),  ?)  \6yvv  koj^lttu)  -^pw^tQa,^ 
„      oh  rove  Xoyovg  TO~tq  'ipyoiq  ftXaQr]y  yyovf^ieyoi. 

„      /.ti)  TrpoCiCa^OfitaL   ^dXXoy  Xuyu),  Trporepoy   y  Itti  a  ce'i  tpyu) 
iXdtly. 

41.  ov  Xuyujy  ey  ri^  TrapoyrL  KOfiiroQ  race,  jAciXXoy  i)  tpywy  iariy 

dXydeia. 

42.  laopponoQ  .  .  .  o  Xoyoc  riLv  tpywy  ^artii]. 

„      TO    p.Ev   (ila-^poy    Tou  Xoyov  tf/;vyor,   ru  2    kpyoy  tm    crwfiaTi 
vTvifieiyay. 

43.  (TKo-KOvvTaQ  f-u)  Xoyw  fioroy  T)iy  dxpeXlay  .  .  .  dXXci  jJuXXoy..  . 

kpyci)  deujfxiyovc. 
„      //  SoliU  .  .  .  ael  Kal   Xoyov  Kal  epyov  /catpw  del jj-yrjcTTOC  Kara- 
XdiTETai, 
40.     e'iprirai   cat  ei-ioi  Xoyio  .  ,  ,  kui  tpyco  ol  daizTo^xwoi  .  .  .  KEtco- 

40.  TO  TTtyecrtkiL  ov-)(^  ofioXoye'iy  riyi  aicr^oy,  dXXu  /i>)  Ctuftvytiy 

tpyo)  aia-^Loy. 

41.  £7r£o-t  f.iEv  TO    avTtKa  ripxpet,    twv    Z    epyioy   Tijy   vnoyoiay  >/ 

dXi'ideta  (jXtfd/ei. 

42.  kXiridi  fxey  to  dipayeg  .  .  .  iTri-pi\payT£c,  epyu)  ce   .  .  .   atpiaLy 

ai/TOic  duiovPTES  tte-koiQevui. 

43.  yiyywaKOVTEq  to.  hioyTa,  Koi  iy  to'iq  Epyoig  UKryyvo^EyoL  .  .  . 
„      aypafoc    ^vvfir]     Trap'    ekuotm    tijc   yyw^rjg   fxaXXoy    >/   tov 

Epyov  EySiaiTUTUi. 
39.      TnaTEvovTEQ   oh  toiq   izapaaKEviiic  to  irXioy  Kal   a:rara(c  .  .  • 
t)  tu)  .  .  .  £<,'  rd  Epya  Ehtl/vyu), 

1  This  example,  mid  those  below  in  §§  41.  43.,  possess  other  common 
elements  of  autitheticul  commonplace,  in  the  terms  KcupoQ  and  Kofinog. 

VOL.    V.  Q  Q 
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PERICLES.       OTHER     SPEECHES. 

I.  144.     EKilra  [xev  teal  er  dXAw  Xoyw  uf-ia  To'ig  e^yoiQ  ^rjXiodijtreTat. 
140.     ov  Ty  avrij  opyij  dvaTVEiBo^irovQ  .  .  .  Kal  kv  rw  £/)yw  Trpua- 

(TOi'Tag, 

II.  64.     •yrwfuj  j.iei'  tJKiara  XvTrovi'Tai,  epyw  ^£  ndXiara  avri^ovat. 

THUCYDIDES. 

I.  128.     Tu>  fitv  Xoyu)  tw\   rov    YX\r}viKor  iroXefiov,  ro)  Bf  epyo)  ret 

TTpvQ  jjaaiXia  TvpayjxaTa  Trpaeraioi'. 

II.  8.     Kcil  Xoyu)  Kai  'ipyu>  i,vv£-KiXant>uveiv, 

65.     Xoyio  IJ.EI'  SrjfiUKparia,  epy^  2e  rov  TvpwTov  drhpoQ  "PX''* 

III.  70.     rw  jitv  Xoyu  .  .  .  Cirjyyvijjjiii'oi,  'epyu>  Be  TreTreKXfXEi'oi. 

83.     TO)  yap  Zehuvai  ....  fxr)  Xuyoiq  te  i'laaovQ  uxxi  .  .  .  roXfxijpoic 
TvpoQ  -d  'ipya  t.vu.povr. 

IV.  67.     ETVEiS))  ciTTo  re  rwt'  spywr  Kcti  rwy  Xoyioy  ivapECFKEvaaTO  dyu- 

^OTEpoig. 
70.     rw  Xoyu),  kcu  Ctfia  eI  Svi'ctiro  spyw,  ttjq  ^laaiag  Trfipdaat. 
V.    55o     ovK  £0?j  Tovg  XoyovQ  rdls  epyoig  bjxoXoy£~iv. 

69.     ElhoTEQ  'ipyuy  ek  ttoXXov  fXEXirrfV  TrXEtu)  cw^ouctoj',  y  Xoyioy 
Bt'  oXiyov  KaXCoc  py]QE~iaav  Trapaiyeaiy. 
Ti.    88      •  .  .  v-Kovpyily   fiky   rv'ig  ^vpaKovaioiq  p.a.XXov  tpyw  .  .  •  ly 

dE  Tu  Trapoyri.  .  .  Xoyo)  dnoKpiyaadai, 
Yii.    48.     Tu)  fi£y  Epyo)  eti  .  .  .  ayE~i-)^Ey,  rai  o'  Ejji(j>ciyEl  tote   X6y(i)    ovk 

Efpl]  aTTOiftJ'  .   .    . 

69.     Trcirra   te   Epyo)  eti  .  .  .   iy^Ea   Elyai,    Kcii   Xoyo)  .  .  .   iKuyd 
Eipijadai. 
VIII.    46.     Toy  Xoyoy   te   t,vfi(j)op(jL>TaToy,   Kcil  ro  Epyoy  t^ojrac  ttoXe- 
fiE~ty. 
92.     TToXXwy    .   .   .  Xoycoy    .  .    .  irpoayEyoiiEyioy,    kch   tpyw    ifh) 
ijTTTOVTO  Twy  Trpayjuctrwi', 
I.    11.     ^rjXovTai  To'iQ  spyoig   viroZEEaTEpa  oyra  tijq   (j)}']fj.rig,  kcu  tov 
.  .  .  Xoyov. 
130.     EpyoLQ  ftpayiat  ■KpovC)}Xov,  a  tt]  yyu)fxr] .  .  .  ej-ieXXe   Trpci^Eiy. 

III.  83.     Epyu)  ovEu'  (Ti^idLQ  ^Ely  XayL/€dj'£iJ'  ti  yvw'/i»?  EL,EaTiy. 

I.    23,     TCI  TrpoTEpov  CLKori  jiEy  XEyofjiEya,  Epyw   ce  airayiuTEpoy  /?£- 
(iaiov^Eva. 

IV.  81.     rwj'  ixEV  TVEipq.  cdado^iiywy,  Twy  ds  ukoT]  yofxiffciyrwy. 
32.     TO  TE  TrpiJUroy  .  .  .  £7r£)'0£i,  Kal  kv  rJ  'Epy<^  kra^f »'. 

III.    82.     ry]v  Eiu)dvlay  aL,UotTiy   tCov    oyof-u'iTwy   kg  tU  Epya  ft>'r>/XXa- 
4«.'  .  .  . 
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vm.    78.     aXXwc  otof^ia  kcu  ovic  epyoi'. 
89.     ^py<t>  ''■f'  l-i'l  un'ijjLari. 

Herraocrates  (Syracusan)  :   vi.  7S,  79.  78.  80.  86.  83. 

Brasidas  (Spartan):  iv.  87.  85.  126.,  v.  9. 

Arcliidamus  (Spartan):  i.  84.  two  exx.,  ii.  11.  two  exx. 

Athenagoras  (Syracusan):  vi.  38.  40.  two  exx. 

Alcibiades:  vi.  17,  18.  86. 

Cleon  :  iii.  38.  two  exx, 

Corinthian  orators  :  i.  39.  68,  69.  120.  two  exx.,  70.  two  exx. 

Athenians;  i.  73.  78.,  v.  111. 

Thebans:  in.  66,  67.  two  exx. 

Mytilenaeans :  iii.  10. 

Another  favourite  antithetical  commonplace  of  the  Historian 
and  his  orators,  is  a  similar  contrast  between  the  correlative  ideas, 
Public  or  common  {hj/jLca-iov,  Kotidr),  and  Private  or  peculiar  ('icioi'), 
in  property,  feeling,  or  interest  in  the  affairs  of  life.  Here  too 
the  larger  proportion  of  examples  are  found  in  the  Funeral  ad- 
dress of  Pericles,  that  standard  repertory  of  the  more  prominent 
characteristics  of  Thucydidean  rhetoric.  The  four  which  it  com- 
prises will  here  suffice  for  illustration  : 

II.  37.     aj'£— a^6we  ~a  i^ia  Trpofro/xtXouJTEc,  ra  hrijKXJLa  ,  .  .  ov  -rrupa- 

42.  KOiyioQ  fidXXoy  w(peXr](Tcn;  H)  Ik  twv  ISiuiy  i.€\a\pai'. 

43.  Koii'i^   yap   ra    cw^ara    ctcJiTfc,  iSi<ji.   rov   ayi'ipwy   ETrairoy 

kXaji^ayoy. 
61.     a^^aXy^(IayTEQ  Ce.  ra  iSia,  rov  Koiyov  rj/c  (rio-ijpiac  urrtXa^- 

€d»'£<70at. 
Conf.  I.  80.  (two  exx.)  90.  120.  128.,   ii.  13.  65.,   in.  14.  45.,  iv. 
121.,  VI.  12. 

Two  other  specimens  are  added  of  idiomatic  phraseology, 
common  to  Thucydidean  orators  of  all  classes  and  countries  : 

I.  68.  (Corinth.)       .  .  .  ujq  ovk  elcoai  .  .  .  tL  cil  natcpijyoptiv  ; 

II.  36.  (Pericles.)     jjaKprjyopelv  ty  tlcoaiv  ov  ^oovXofiEyoQ. 

43.  (Pericles.)     rijv   uxptXiay,  yy  tic  ric  Trpoc  ....    vjiug  t'lCUTUQ 
l.n]Kvyoi. 
IT.  59.  (Hermocr.)     ri  cu'  rig  .  .  .  iy  elcuai  ^uiKpi^yopoiiy, 
VI.  77.  (Hermocr.)     fiTro^aroDrrtc  f-y  ticoaiy  (Jan.  iiCiKtl. 

III.  .53.  (Platacans.)    Trpog  ttOorac  TvavTO.  \eXit,eTUt. 

Q  Q    2 
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IV.     17.  (Lacedsem.)     .  .  .  ■n-pog  ddorae  yjyqircifievoi. 
V.    89.  (Athen.)  dicnrpaaareadaL  iiriaTa^iirovc  Trpoe  elSora^. 

II.    65.  (Thucyd.)       Kara  rue  tSmc  2ia(^opac  TrepiTreToyTEQ. 
I.    68.  (Corinth.)        eyeKa  rail'  avro'ig  icia  Sia<p6p(i)y  ^iyovan. 
II.    37.  (Pericles.)        irpoc  ra  'idia  hiafopa  Trdai  to  "laov. 
V.  115.  (Thucyd.)       liroXiixiqaav   Idiwv  rirwv   ^uKpopCJv    evsKa    rule 

'Adtjvaioig. 
IV.  63.  (Hermocr.)       Tag  Idiag  diacpopag  eaavdig  ava€a\b)jxeda. 

It  may  be  remarked  generally,  of  those  varied  forms  of  the 
Historian's  rhetorical  idiom,  that  they  are  far  more  frequent  in 
the  earlier  than  the  later  parts  of  his  work  ;  the  examples  derivable 
from  the  first  four  books  being  probably,  for  we  do  not  pretend  to 
have  made  an  exact  calculation,  in  the  ratio  of  2  or  3  to  1,  of 
those  supplied  by  the  remainder.  It  might  appear  as  if  more  ma- 
ture practice  in  composition,  and  the  influence  of  his  own  strong 
common  sense,  had  gradually  taken  off  the  edge  of.  that  more  ex- 
treme subtlety  of  thought  and  expression,  under  the  influence  of 
which,  whether  imputable  to  his  own  natural  taste,  or  to  the  lessons 
of  Gorgias  and  Antiphon,  he  had  commenced  his  undertaking. 


No.  XL  (to  pages  8.  162,  163.) 

We  have  here  subjoined  a  few  examples  of  such  peculiarity  of 
rhetorical  expression,  common  to  Antiphon  with  Thucydides,  as  can 
be  recognised  in  the  extant  works  of  the  former.  The  numbers 
under  which  the  passages  have  been  ranged,  correspond  in  each 
case,  to  those  of  the  previous  text  of  this  Appendix  in  which  the 
parallel  peculiarities  of  Thucydides  have  been  exemplified.  The 
coincidences  are  certainly  striking,  and  go  far  to  confirm  the  tra- 
dition as  to  the  relation  of  master  and  disciple  between  the  two 
authors : 

(V.) 
it'  Tw  vjjieTipM  SiKaiu),  ov)^  ijaaor  i)  kv  tu)  tfxw. 

Kptlaaov  Se  ,  .  .  to  vfj-eTEpov  dwu/iEroy  if.iE  diKUiivg  au)^Eii',  i)  to  tuiv 
t^^dpajv  (ioxJXofiEi'ov  aSiKcog  fie  a-iroWvpai, 

OVTE   TO  VfXETEpOV  EVOE^Eg  Tra/JEt'c' 

1  De  Herod,  csede,  §  7.  73.  96.  ed.  Bekk. 
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(VI.  VII.) 

7/  Tt  u\(Tyvi'i]  f^iei!^(i)V  ouaa  Tijg  Ciacjiopdi:  .  .  .  apKovira  I'jy  rr(i)<l>i>()yiaai 
TV  Ovf-ioviJEyoy  7-J/c  yrw/irjc.' 

(ll.   VIII.) 

£s  t7ri€ov\yis  Kcil  Trpo€nv\ijg. 

aurfic  f-itv  TOVTO  eilpjjyua,  EKEivrjc  Ce  vTriiptr)ii.ia, 

T]  fity  yap  ekovcfIwc  kuI  ftovXEVffaffu  ruv  Oajrcroj',  o   Oe  dk'ovrriujt;  k(u 

jnai(i)Q  dirEdaiE. 
eXeeIv  Eiri   ToiQ    aKOvaioLQ    TzaOitf.iucn,   fidWoy   TrpoaifKEi  T/  toiq  ekov 

aiotr  .  .  .  uciKii^aai  kox  ufjiaprrjixacn? 
ov  Toy  airioy  d<f)iyTEg,  Toy  dvaiTiot'  CiwuofiEy.-^ 

o'l   St    SltJKOl'TEg  fXEV     EfXE   TOV  ILVaiTLOV,   TOV     2'   aiTlOV   dlplEVTEQ,   TijQ   TE 

d(j>oplaQ  aiTioL  yivoyTui.^ 

TO  fJLEy  ovy  jiEipdiCiov  dvn^dpTi)Tov  oy,  ovtc  ay  SikciImq  viTEp  tou 
afiapTOVTOQ  KoXai^oiTO'  ...  6  ^e  Tratr  tcuq  uvtov  djuipTiuir  cia- 
(pdapElc,  ti.i.ta  ijfiapTE  te  kcu  vcj)   ecivtov  EtcoXcKrOi].^ 

TOV  fi£y  TTETTElpafiai  Tvipa  tov  irpocriimi'Toc,  tov  Ce  iy^Et'ic  eIj-ii  fidXXoy 

TOV   (TVf.KpipoyTOC''^ 

(X.) 

tpy<^  /cat  oh  Xoyw  Cuke'i  jdOL  cn]jiaiyELV. 

Tradiov  .  .  .  ETi  CEiyoTEpa  tovtwv,  epyo)  kuI  oh  Xoyw. 

yL<()  ipya  (fxiyEpd  viro  Tvoyi]pdQ  Xoyiov  aKpii-Eiiig  TrEiadiyTEc.'^ 

OiXtj  0£  fii)  vpoTEpov  en-'  uXXov  Xoyoy  vpfiijrTUi,  i)  to  tpyoy  etl  (puyE- 

pioTEpov  KaTaaTijaai.^ 
ETTi  Tolg  Twv  KaTYiyopwv  XoyoLQ  Eiycii,  i^iaXXoy  i]  liv  ahTolg   Tolg  tp- 

yoir.^ 
nh  yap  ^iicuioy  ovt'    'tpy<(>  dfxap-oy~a  did  p//yuara  cwtJ//''"'*  tj'^"'  ^PVi' 

opdcoQ  Trpdi,ayTa  lid  pi'i^iiTu    uTToXiaOai.      To   fxiy   yap  pijfia  rj/t; 

yA(iJTTi]g  df.iapTJ]f.id  ectti,  to  6    kpyoy  Tijg  yywj^ijg.^'^ 

1  Tetralog.  i.  Hi.  3. 

2  Categor.  Pharm.  §  3.  15.  26,  27.  Of  the  jingle  between  iKormog 
and  aVoi'trior,  see  other  examples  in  Tetial.  i.  ili.  1.,  n.  iv.  8. 

3  Tetral.  i.  i.  2.  ♦  Tetral.  i.  ii.  II. 

^  Tetral.  ii.  iv.  8.  ^  De  Ilerodis  ca?dc,  §  1 . 

7  Tetral.  ii.  iii.  1.3.  s  Tutral.  ii.  iv.  5. 

°  De  Herod.  ca?de,  §  3. 

'°  De  Herod.  c;c(le,  §  5.  alibi.  This  figure  of  speech  is  popular 
generally  with  iVttic  orators,  but  nowhere  to  the  same  idiomatic  excess 
as  with  Thucydides  and  Antiphon. 

ci  «t  3 
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With  these  passages  of  Antiphon,  and  with  the  parallel  texts  of 
Thucydides,  may  be  compared  the  following  extracts  from  the 
scanty  remains  ^  of  Gorgias  ;  the  other  standard  model  on  whom 
Thucydides  is  supposed  to  have  formed  his  style : 

^epuTTOPrEQ  fxiv  twv  aS'iKivg  Zvcrv^ovvToyv,  KoXaaTul  Se  rw»/  aSiKuig 

rw  (j)poviiJ.a)  Ttjg  yi'iofirjc,  tzuvovteq  to  afpof  rfjc  pwiJLi]c. 

avTiSy  ftTTodavSvTwv  6  Trudog  ov  cxvvairiBavev,  ciW  aQdrarog  Iv 
diTiofxdroig  <7w'/iO(Ti  4?j  oh  i^tjrro)!'. 

j^pr'jliara  KraaOai  nay  we  XP'^''^'  Xf'''^'^"'  ^^  '^^  rif-iiZro. 

riv  6  TE  cnrarrjaag  SiicaioTEpog  tov  juj)  dizaTriaavTog'  nai  6  d7roTr;0£te 
ao<l)(t)T£pog  TOV  ^})  diraTrjdivTog. 

TO  fxev  Eivai  d^avig^  fxi]  tv^ov  tov  ^oke~iv,  to  di  ookeIi'  dGdertg,  ju/) 
TV)(^oy  TOV  Elyai. 


APPENDIX  H.  (Pages  182,  183.) 

ON    THE    AGE    OF    XENOPHON. 

§  1.  As  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  text  have,  with  modern 
commentators,  been  made  the  groundwork  of  opinions  regarding 
Xenophon's  age,  different  from  that  here  adopted,  some  more  de- 
tailed explanation  will  be  desirable,  of  the  evidence  on  which  our 
own  conclusions  rest. 

How  far  Xenophon's  account  of  the  Symposium,  or  Banquet,  of 
Callias,  may  be  strictly  historical,  is  a  point  which,  while  not  per- 
haps beyond  the  reach  of  controversy,  is  of  little  importance  to  the 
chronological  question  here  at  stake.  The  Panathenaic  victory  of 
Autolycus  (01.  Lxxxix.  B.C.  420)  is  a  well  ascertained  epoch-; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Xenophon  would  represent  either 
his  own  age,  or  the  ages  of  his  friends,  as  different  at  that  particular 
date  from  what  they  really  were. 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  the  connexion  between  the  master 
of  the  feast  and  the  principal  guest,  the  conversation  is  in  great 
part  devoted  to  that  favourite  topic  in  the  Socratic  circle,  the 
amorous  intercourse  between  males.     The  company  seems  also  to 

^  Fragmenta  Gorgise  ap.  Baitei-um,  Oratt.  Att.  §  5.  19.  21.  26- 
^  Schneider,  Frjetat.  ad  Conv.  Xen.  p.  129.  sqi[. 
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liuve  boon  cliosen  \\itli  appropriate  rcieruucu  to  tlic  sciitiiiuiit  in 
which  the  barKjuet  origiiiated,  and  to  the  age  o(  the  person  in 
uhoso  Iionour  it  Mas  held.  Autolycus,  as  victor  in  the  "  Boys' 
Pancration,"  could  not  have  been  above  fifteen;  tliat  age  forming 
tlie  limit  between  boyhood  and  puberty.  The  Erastes  or  Lover  was, 
with  rare  exception,  much  older  than  the  Eromenos  or  Beloved ; 
and  Callias,  the  brother-in-law  of  Alcibiades,  may  have  been  at 
this  time  about  thirty.  Xonophon,  as  will  appear  from  the  evidence 
to  be  adduced,  was  about  the  same  age  as  Autolycus,  and  was  in- 
vited probably  as  his  friend  and  playfellow.'  Another  youthful 
guest,  though  several  years  senior  to  Xenophon,  was  Critobulus, 
an  enthusiastic  paederast,  himself  distinguished  for  j)ersonal  beauty, 
and  a  favourite  disciple  of  Socrates.  In  the  course  of  the  dialogue, 
the  philosopher  jocosely  takes  this  young  voluptuary  to  task,  for 
the  precocity,  as  well  as  the  licentious  indulgence  of  his  amorous 
inclinations ;  and,  as  evidence  of  the  early  age  at  which  they  had 
been  developed,  calls  attention  to  his  want  of  beard  ;  the  only 
symptom  of  that  badge  of  manhood  being  a  certain  appearance  of 
down  creeping  over  his  cheeks  below  his  ears.-  He  may  therefore 
have  been  at  the  most  between  eighteen  and  twenty-  Critobulus 
expatiates  in  glowing  language  on  his  love  for  Clinias  the  beauti- 
ful son  of  Alcibiades.  As  Alcibiades  could  hardly  at  this  time, 
by  reference  to  the  extant  notices  of  his  life,  have  been  much 
past  thirty,  his  son  must  have  been  a  still  younger  boy  than  Au- 
tolycus. Allusion  is  made  in  the  sequeP  of  the  discussion,  to  an 
indecent  liberty  which  Critobulus  had  taken  with  Clinias.  This 
impropriety  is  also  noticed  by  Socrates  in  the  Memorabilia'',  in  a 
dialogue  between  himself  and  Xenophon,  where  the  latter  is  warned 
by  his  master  against  the  risk  he  ran  of  being  corrupted,  by  his 
habitual  exposure  to  the  lascivious  fascinations  of  the  same  Crito- 
bulus. The  whole  tenor  of  tliis  dialogue  is  to  represent  Xenophon, 
at  the  time  when  it  took  place,  as  an  inexperienced  and  innocent 
boy,  and  but  imperfectly  initiated,  cither  for  good  or  evil,  in  the 

^  It  has,  however,  been  shown  elsewhere  (Vol.  IV.  p.  202.),  that 
the  introduction  of  youths  of  tender  age  to  companies  of  this  kind, 
even  on  ordinary  occasions,  was  consistent  with  the  rules  of  Attic 
society.  No  weit;bt  therefore  can  attach  to  the  opposite  assertion  by 
which  Kriiger  (De  Xenoi)h.  Vit.  p.  274.),  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
Autolycus  himself  was  a  boy,  has  endeavoured  to  support  his  very 
paradoxical  argument. 

^  Symj).  IV.  23.  ^  iv.  2.3.  '  i.  ill.  8. 

QQ    -4 
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erotic  theories  of  his  master,  or  his  fellow-disciples.  Socrates  ac- 
cordingly has  some  difficulty  in  making  him  comprehend  the  extent 
of  his  danger,  or  the  precautions  suggested  for  guarding  against  it. 

The  youth  of  Xenophon  may  further  be  inferred  fi-om  his  taking 
no  part  in  the  dialogue  of  the  Banquet.  Autolycus,  himself  the 
king  of  the  feast,  is  allowed  to  say  but  a  few  words,  and  those 
merely  in  answer  to  questions  addressed  to  him.  Xenophon  there- 
fore could  not  with  propriety  have  introduced  himself,  or  any  other 
equally  youthful  guest,  as  participating  in  the  discussion.  Had  he 
been  a  man  of  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  as 
some  have  supposed,  he  would  hardly  have  been  contented  to  act 
the  part  of  mute  on  such  an  occasion.  His  graphic  picture  of  the 
profligacy  of  Critobulus,  and  of  the  levity  with  which  Socrates  re- 
garded in  practice,  the  same  conduct  which  he  condemned  in 
theory,  receives  its  finishing  touch,  from  the  allusion  which  the 
philosopher  casually  introduces  to  the  fact  that  the  lover  of  Clinias 
was  newly  married. ^  It  was  customary  for  young  Athenians  of 
rank  to  take  wife,  immediately  or  shortly  after  emerging  from  the 
age  of  puberty  into  that  of  manhood,  which  at  Athens  commenced 
at  eighteen. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  age  of  Autolycus,  or  rather  the 
utmost  age  which  he  could  have  attained  at  this  time  (as  a  point 
concerning  which  there  can  be  no  dispute),  has  been  assumed  as  a 
criterion  for  that  about  which  youths  were  commonly  made  the 
objects  of  amorous  pursuit  by  Athenian  men  of  pleasure.  This 
assumption  is  also  borne  out,  as  well  by  the  general  tenor  of 
Xenophon's  text  both  in  the  Convivium  and  the  Memorabilia,  as 
by  specific  notices  of  each  work.  Exceptions  there  were  no  doubt, 
and  a  partial  one  has  here  been  made,  on  the  authority  of  Socrates 
himself,  in  the  case  of  Critobulus,  whom  the  philosopher  pointedly 
describes  as  combining,  owing  to  the  precocity  of  his  habits,  the 
two  characters  of  Erastes  and  Eromenos.^  By  the  greater  number 
of  modern  commentators,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  assumed 
that,  except  perhaps  Autolycus  (whose  case  they  conveniently 
leave  out  of  the  question),  all  the  other  persons  alluded  to  in  either 
dialogue,  as  exposed,  by  their  tender  years  or  beauty,  to  paederastian 
courtship,  Xenophon,  and  the  beardless  Clinias  and  Critobulus,  were 
men  of  from  twenty-three  to  thirty  years  of  age.^     This  view  we 

>   Symp.  ir.  3.  2  jy   07,  28. 

^  Schneider,  Prsefat.  ad  Conviv.  and  note  to  Conviv.  iv.  25. ;  Kriiger, 
Proleg.  de  Xen.  Sympos.  in  Hist.  Philol.  Stud.  vol.  11.  p.  289.  sqq. 
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consider  as  no  less  repugnant  to  reasonable  probability,  than  to  the 
evidence  on  which  it  professes  to  be  founded.  It  is  repugnant  to 
probability,  tiiat  of  four  or  five  young  Eromenoi,  present  at  tiiis  ban- 
quet, or  alluded  to  in  conversation  by  the  guests,  the  one  in  whose 
honour  the  feast  was  given  should  be  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  all 
the  others  at  least  a  third  older,  some  nearly  double  that  age.  It 
is  repugnant  both  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  exjiression  by 
which,  in  the  Attic  dialect,  persons  of  this  class  are  designated,  ttciT- 
?£C  or  tU  iraihicd  ;  terms  which  were  absurd  in  their  application,  un- 
less in  very  rare  exceptional  cases,  to  full-grown  bearded  men.  It  is 
repugnant  to  the  definition  given  by  Socrates  liiniself,  of  the  growth 
of  a  beard  as  the  customary  limit  whicii  ilistinguished  the  age  of 
the  Erastes  from  that  of  the  ttuiSiku.  It  is  repugnant  more  espe- 
cially, in  the  particular  case  of  Xenophon,  to  the  terms  in  which 
Socrates,  in  the  Memorabilia',  warns  him  of  the  danger  to  which 
he  was  exposed  from  the  profligate  Critobulus.  Such  language 
could  never  have  been  addressed  to  a  man  of  three  or  four  and 
twenty,  either  in  the  mode  of  warning  or  instruction,  as  to  his  in- 
tercourse with  another  man  of  nearly  his  own  age. 

The  liberties  which  have  been  taken  with  the  Historian's 
text  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument,  are  very  remarkable. 
Xenophon,  on  two  several  occasions  ^  describes  Clinias  as  a  "  son 
of  Alcibiades."  Kriiger'  here,  overlooking  or  ignoring  Xeno- 
phon's  authority  altogether,  enters  into  an  elaborate  but  resultless 
discussion  of  the  question,  who  the  father  of  Clinias  may  have  been. 
In  the  same  place  he  speculates  on  the  relative  ages  of  Critobulus 
and  Clinias,  by  reference  to  the  length  of  their  beards,  as  specified 
by  Socrates-* ;  Socrates  having,  in  the  passages  appealed  to,  plainly 
stated  that  Critobulus  had  no  beard  ;  nothing  but  a  little  down  in 
front  of  his  ears,  symptomatic  of  the  approach  of  one.  The  other 
part  of  the  text  is  obscure,  perhaps  corrupt ;  but,  in  so  far  as  in- 
telligil)le,  its  most  natural  import  is,  that  Clinias  had  still  less 
beard  than  Critobulus,  nothing  but  a  little  down  creeping  up  to- 
wards his  ears  from  the  nape  of  iiis  neck.-^  According  to  Kriiger, 
Xenophon  was  at  this  time  about  twenty-tiiree  ;  Critobulus  the  same 
age  or  a  year  or  two  older;  Clinias  probably  as  much  older  than 
Critobulus,  or  about  twenty -six  or  twenty-seven.  How  any  person, 
conversant  with  Attic  or  Socratic  language  and  habits,  can,  by  a 


»  I.  iii.  9.  sqci-  ^  Mcmor.  t.  iii.  8.  10.  »  prolcg.  ad  Symp.  p.  292. 

*  IV.  23.  ■  Conf.  Schneider,  note  ad  Conv.  iv.  25. 
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perusal  of  the  portions  of  the  Convivium  and  Memorabilia  here 
referred  to,  have  been  led  to  suppose  Critobulus  junior  to  Clinias, 
is  not  easy  to  comprehend. 

The  difficulties  which  have  been  started  by  Schneider*  and  others, 
as  to  this  Clinias  having  been  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Alcibiades, 
while  resting  in  great  part  evidently  on  the  fallacious  view  taken  by 
them  of  the  age  of  the  former,  are  of  no  weight  against  Xenophon's 
distinct  statement  of  his  paternity.  Nor  need  it  be  matter  of  sur- 
prise, that  no  notice  of  him  should  occur  except  in  these  passages 
of  the  Historian  ;  for  it  is  remarkable  how  little  is  known  of  the 
children  of  Alcibiades,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  had  several.  As  he 
did  not  marry  until  after  B.C.  429 ^  he  could  not  have  had  a  legi- 
timate son,  but  as  he  was  a  profligate  from  his  earliest  youth,  he 
may  very  probably  have  had  a  natural  son,  of  advanced  bovhood 
at  this  time. 

§  2.  A  few  remarks  are  subjoined,  on  the  other  body  of  evi- 
dence, supplied  by  the  Anabasis,  relative  to  the  Historian's  age. 

On  the  night  after  the  massacre  of  the  Zabatus,  Xenophon,  in 


^  Ad  Sympos.  iv.  25. 

2  Isocrates,  De  Big.  12.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Alcibiades 
was  a  good  deal  older  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  404  e.g.,  than  he  is 
coramonly  represented  by  modern  chronologers.  Isocrates  (loc.  cit.) 
makes  his  own  son  describe  him  as  having  been  left  an  orphan  (not  an 
infant)  in  447  e.g.,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Coronea.  He  may  there- 
fore very  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  then  a  boy  of  seven  or 
eight  years  old,  which  would  bring  his  birth  back  to  455  b.c.  He  was 
present  (Plut.  in  vit.  7.)  at  the  battle  of  Potidsea  in  432  b.c.  ;  and  as  no 
Athenian  could  serve  in  regular  warfare  before  the  age  of  twenty, 
twenty-three  would  be  an  appropriate  age  for  him  at  that  time.  These 
dates  are  also  consistent  with  the  dialogue  which  Xenophon  describes 
his  having  held,  when  not  quite  twenty,  with  Pericles  (Memor.  i.  ii.  40.); 
there  being  no  reason  to  suppose  that  dialogue  to  have  taken  place  so 
Immediately  before  the  death  of  Pericles  in  429,  as  is  assumed  in  the 
common  estimate  of  his  young  kinsman's  age.  Nor  can  the  additional 
notice  of  Xenophon,  here  in  question,  that  Alcibiades  had  in  420  b.c. 
a  son  about  as  old  as  Clinias  is  there  implied  to  have  been,  or  about 
fifteen,  be  reasonably  left  out  of  the  account. 

Clinton  very  strangely  places  his  birth  in  447,  the  year  of  his  father's 
death  ;  in  which  case  he  would  have  been  but  fifteen  at  the  battle  of 
Potidaja,  and  eighteen  at  the  death  of  Pericles.  The  statement  of 
Ncpos  that  he  died  at  forty,  on  which  all  the  other  more  exaggerated 
views  of  his  precocity  are  founded,  is  altogether  absurd. 
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his  soliloquy  in  bed,  as  reported  by  himself,  expresses  his  resolution 
not  to  be  deterred  by  the  ininuiturity  of  his  age,  from  acting  the 
part  of  counsellor  to  liis  fellow-warriors.  In  tiie  secpieP,  address- 
ing the  men  of  his  own  division,  he  repeats  the  same  sentiment,  to 
the  effect,  that  if  they  prefer  him  to  any  one  else  as  their  leader,  he 
will  not  plead  his  youth  as  a  reason  for  declining  the  office. 

There  is  something  so  strange,  even  absurd,  in  tlie  notion  of 
language  like  this  having  been  used,  otherwise  than  in  jest,  by  a 
man  of  from  forty-four  to  forty-eight  years  of  age,  that  one  feels 
more  disposed  to  wonder  how  such  a  thing  could  ever  have  found 
favour  with  intelligent  commentators -,  than,  by  any  serious  counter- 
argument, to  meet  the  elaborate  disquisitions  in  whicli  they  have 
attempted  to  justify  their  view.  The  wonder  becomes  the  greater, 
when  it  is  remembered,  that  the  previous  commander  of  the  same 
division  had  just  before  been  described^,  witliout  a  word  of  expla- 
nation or  remark,  as  but  thirty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death  ; 
two  others  of  the  slain  generals,  Agias  and  Socrates,  as  but  forty  ; 
and  Clearchus,  a  veteran  leader  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  tlio- 
virtual  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  army,  as  scarcely  fifty, 
by  the  same  Xenophon,  who  (at  forty-five,  as  is  supposed)  so 
emphatically  dwells  on  his  own  youth,  as  an  obstacle  to  liis  ap- 
pointment to  one  of  the  vacant  commands.  In  a  subsequent  pas- 
sage he  describes  himself  and  Timasion,  another  of  the  newly 
selected  chiefs,  as  the  youngest  of  the  seven.* 

By  those  who  are  inclined  to  take  a  more  common-sense  view  of 
the  case^,  Xenophon's  conception  of  tlie  limits  between  military 
youth  and  old  age,  will  be  better  understood  from  his  subsequent 
account  of  the  arrangements  made  for  the  progress  of  the  army 
from  Trapezus  to  Byzantium.  It  having  been  found  impossible  to 
provide  sea  transport  for  the  whole  force,  the  sick,  the  men  above 
forty,  the  women  and  children,  were,  he  tells  us,  sent  by  sea  to  Cera- 
sus.^  The  rest  took  the  land  route  to  the  same  port.   To  assume  from 

1  III.  i.  14.  25. 

^  Schneider,  Pra^f.  ad  Ilellenica,  p.  ix.  sqq.  ;  Letronnc,  Biograph. 
Univers.  torn.  li.  p.  370.  ;  Kriiger,  De  Xenoph.  Vita,  in  Ilistor.  I'liilulog. 
Studien,  vol.  ii.  p.  264. sqq.;  Dolbriick,  Xenopli.  p.  12.  :  conf.  Hutchinson, 
Dissert,  p.  4.  in  Thieme's  edit,  of  Xenoph.  vol.  i. 

^  II.  vi.  '  III.  ii.  37. 

^  On  this  more  reasonable  side  of  the  question  see  Ilutcliinson,  loc.  cit.; 
^litford,  Hist,  of  Gr.  cli.  xxiii.  note  to  sect.  i. ;  Daunou,  Cours  d'Etudes 
Hist.  vol.  XI.  p.  14. 

'^  v.  iii.  I.  H[i[. 
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this  that  Xenophon,  or  his  fellow-generals,  considered  a  man  of 
forty  as  incapacitated  by  old  age  for  a  few  days  of  ordinary  land 
march,  would  be  a  fallacy  little  short  of  that  which  we  are  here 
endeavouring  to  rectify.  The  passage  however  proves,  that  he 
considered  forty  as  the  term  at  least  when  mature  manhood  begins 
to  verge  toward  old  age  ;  and  hence  obviously,  that  it  would  have 
been  ridiculous  for  him,  in  another  chapter  of  the  same  work,  to 
represent  a  man  upwards  of  forty,  as  incapacitated  by  his  youth  for 
any  office  requiring  maturity  of  years.  Nor  need  we  remind  those 
familiar  with  the  narrative  of  the  Anabasis,  that  Xenophon  there 
everywhere  represents  himself  as  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and 
endowed  with  an  unusual  amount  of  activity  both  of  body  and 
mind  ;  as  setting  an  example  to  all  around  him  of  indefatigable 
energy  and  endurance  ;  as  placing  himself,  on  repeated  occa- 
sions, at  the  head  of  bodies  of  the  youngest  and  most  active  of 
the  troops,  expressly  selected  on  account  of  their  youth  for  the 
most  fatiguing  service,  and  as  dismounting  from  his  horse,  and  in 
his  cavalry  armour,  charging  up  steep  hills,  on  foot,  the  better  to 
maintain  the  ardour  and  the  pace  of  his  men.' 

By  reference  to  these  passages  and  reasons,  we  have  found  diffi- 
culty in  allowing  him,  at  this  date,  even  as  much  as  the  thirty-six 
years,  which  I'esult  from  the  evidence  above  cited  of  his  having 
been  about  fifteen  at  the  time  of  the  Banquet  of  Callias.  Nor  in 
truth  can  this  result  be  well  reconciled  with  his  own  language, 
otherwise  than  by  assuming  the  youthful  incapacity  to  which  he 
refers,  to  have  consisted  at  least  as  much  in  his  previous  inex- 
perience of  military  command,  in  comparison  with  the  surviving 
generals,  as  in  his  actual  infex'iority  of  age. 

Among  the  arguments  adduced,  of  the  Historian's  advanced  age 
at  the  time  when  he  obtained  the  rank  of  general,  one  of  the  weak- 
est is  that  founded  2  on  the  supposition  of  Seuthes,  a  year  after- 
wards, that  he  might  then  possibly  have  had  a  marriageable  daugh- 
ter. By  reference  to  the  foregoing  illustrations  of  Attic  social  life, 
an  Athenian  of  seven  and  thirty,  which  age  Xenophon  would  on 
our  own  data  then  have  reached,  might  have  been  a  father  of 
several  such  children.  Still  less  to  the  purpose  are  the  appeals 
that  have  been   made   to  passages  of  the  classics,   in   which  the 

^  III.  iv.  41.  sq.  48.,  iv.  ii.  16.,  iv.  iii.  20.,  vii.  iii.  45. 
^  Letronne,  Biogruph.    sup.  cit.  p.  371.;    Kriiger,  De  Xenoph.  Vit. 
p.  274. 
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terms  "youth,"  or  ''young  man"  (lioc,  reayia-KocJ,  are  applied  in 
familiar  mood  to  men  advanced  in  life.  One  might  as  well  argue, 
from  the  similar  application,  in  our  own  comedies  or  familiar  dia- 
logues, of  the  phrases  "  my  boy  "  or  "  old  boy,"  to  elderly  persons, 
that  the  age  of  boyhood  was  understood  in  England  to  extend  to 
fifty  or  sixty  years.  This  fallacy  assumes  a  graver  character  in 
Kriiger's  citation*  of  Xenophon's  remark'-,  that  Agesilaus  was 
en  v£oc,  Avhen  he  became  king  of  Sparta,  he  being  then  forty,  as  a 
"  striking  evidence  that  men  of  that  age  were  commonly  called 
youths."  The  reverse  were  the  more  probable  inference.  What 
Xenophon  evidently  means  is,  not  that  Agesilaus  was  a  young  man, 
but  that  he  was  not  yet  an  old  one,  when  he  obtained  the  royal 
dignity ;  that  he  was  not  yet  past  the  prime  of  life.  Had  Agesi- 
laus, at  forty,  appeared  before  the  ephori,  and  pleaded  his'  youth, 
either  as  a  reason  for  declining  the  office,  or  as  an  apology  for 
any  incapacity  he  might  manifest  for  its  duties  if  he  accepted  it, 
there  would  have  been  some  analogy  between  his  case,  and  that 
of  Xenophon  as  supposed  by  Krliger. 


APPENDIX  J.     (Page  1953.) 

ON    THE    BATTLE    OF    CUXAXA. 

Plutarch  •'j  in  his  very  shallow  commentary  on  the  conduct  of 
Clearehus  in  this  battle,  blames  him,  on  grounds  which  he  assigns, 
and  by  a  palpable  misunderstanding  of  the  text  of  Xenophon,  not 
for  declining  to  execute  the  Prince's  order  to  charge  the  Persian 
centre,  but  for  having,  in  arranging  the  line  of  battle,  reserved  for 
himself,  from  the  first,  the  right  of  the  position,  instead  of  taking 
post  opposite  the  king.  Xenophon's  own  account"*  certainly  im- 
plies, that  even  if  it  was  not  by  express  order  of  Cyrus  (as  is  most 
probable),  that  the  Greeks  were  stationed  on  the  right,  with  their 
flank  resting  on  the  river,  their  occupation  of  that  post  was,  and 
with  all  reason,  sanctioned  and  approved  by  the  Prince.  The 
Euphrates  was  the  key  of  the  whole  position  ;  and  its  protection 
was  indispensable,  not  merely  to  the  gaining  of  the  battle,  but  to 

1  De  Xenoph.  'Vit.  p.  268.  *  In  Agesil.  i.  6. 

^  In  Artox.  8.  *  i.  viii.  4.  sqq. 
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the  preservation  of  the  army  in  case  of  defeat ;  a  possible 
contingency  which  no  wise  commander  would  overlook.  It  was 
therefore  all-important  that  the  river-bank  should  be  occupied 
by  a  force  qualified  to  maintain  it.  To  have  intrusted  it  to  a 
body  of  Asiatics,  who  would  probably  have  fled  at  once  when 
opposed,  four  to  one,  by  the  choice  troops  of  Tissaphernes,  would 
have  been  nearly  as  injudicious  a  course  as  that  which  Cyrus 
afterwards  proposed.  The  importance  60  wisely  attached  by  Cle- 
archus  to  the  Euphrates  as  a  flank  protection,  is  further  manifest  ^ 
in  his  subsequent  manoeuvres,  where  in  drawing  up  his  army  for 
the  second  engagement,  he  takes  up  a  position  with  the  river  im- 
mediately in  his  rear,  to  prevent  his  being,  not  merely  outflanked 
but  surrounded  ;  and  again,  he  is  equally  careful  to  have  his  left 
wing  resting  on  the  river,  on  his  retrograde  march  the  next 
day  to  join  Arieeus.^  The  care  with  which  Xenophon,  on  both 
occasions,  particularises  this  precaution  as  having  been  taken, 
shows  how  fully  he  too  appreciated  its  wisdom.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that,  according  to  a  first  principle  of  the  Greek  art  of 
war,  the  best  troops  were  stationed  on  the  right,  not  only  as  the 
post  of  honour,  but  as  that  from  which  the  tone  and  character  were 
imparted  to  an  action  ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  had,  from  time 
immemorial,  been  entitled  and  accustomed  to  occupy  that  position, 
when  forming  part  of  a  mixed  army.  It  would  therefore,  apart 
from  purely  strategic  considerations,  have  been  a  dangerous  course, 
suddenly  to  transfer  them,  and  without  previous  explanation,  to  a 
different  part  of  the  line,  and  assign  the  post  of  honour  to  others. 
It  might  have  offended  their  pride  and  damped  their  ardour,  at  the 
moment  when  the  victory  depended  on  the  maintenance  of  those 
feelings  in  their  full  vigour. 

Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  Clearchus,  from  the  tone  of  his 
reply  to  Cyrus,  felt  confident  of  winning  the  battle  in  his  actual 
position,  and  had  formed  his  plans  accordingly.  That  he  would 
beat  the  part  of  the  enemy's  line  opposed  to  himself  was,  humanly 
speaking,  certain.  If  Cyrus  was  equally  successful  on  his  part,  the 
matter  was  settled.  If  not,  Clearchus  felt  probably  little  less  con- 
fident that  a  renewal  of  the  engagement,  between  his  own  thoroughly 
trained  Hellenes  and  any  number  of  half-disciplined  Asiatics,  dis- 
ordered by  previous  success,  would  insure  him  the  ultimate  victory. 
These  anticipations,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  were  all  fully  verified 

^  I.  X.  9.  2  II.  ii.  4. 
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ill  llu;  sequel,  and  under  circumstances  less  favourable,  owing  to  the 
mad  folly  of  Cyrus,  than  Clearciius  had  a  right  to  expect. 

Plutarch's  tlij)i)ancy  and  want  of  judgement  as  a  military  critic, 
in  this  instance  at  least,  furtiier  appear  from  his  imj)utation  against 
Clearchus,  of  having  been  influenced  to  the  course  he  took  by 
considerations  of  personal  safety  ;  a  charge  in  itself  absurd  in  the 
ease  of  a  distinguished  Spartan  veteran  of  (he  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  without  a  shadow  of  foundation  in  the  facts  of  this  case.  The 
terms  in  m  Inch  Xenophon  narrates  both  this  transaction,  and  the 
whole  subsequent  series  of  conflicts,  seem  clearly,  though  in- 
directly to  prove,  that  he  thought  Clearchus  in  the  right. 

If  Cyrus  had  wished  the  Greeks  to  be  opposed  to  the  part  of  the 
line  where  his  brother  was,  he  ought  to  have  stationed  them  fronj 
the  first  opposite  the  enemy's  centre,  which  he  knew  to  be  the 
position  of  the  king.*  He  seems  however,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
have  selected  the  post  in  question  for  himself,  from  a  desire  in 
person  to  engage,  and  wreak  his  vengeance  on  Artaxerxes.  But 
as  the  moment  of  attack  approached,  he  suddenly  changed  his 
mind,  when  it  was  too  late  to  change  his  line  of  battle,  and  gave  an 
order  which,  with  the  other  peculiarities  of  his  conduct,  would 
imply,  as  remarked  in  the  text,  that  from  excitement  of  one  kind  or 
other  he  had  lost  his  head. 

Isocrates-  who,  if  not  a  more  competent  judge,  had  much  better 
oi)portunities  than  Plutarch,  of  knowing  and  estimating  the  merits 
of  the  case,  plainly  attributes  the  loss  of  the  battle  to  the  desperate 
rashness  of  Cyrus. 


APPENDIX  K.    (Page  196.) 

ox  THE  CONDUCT  OF  ARIy^US  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF 
CUNAXA. 

The  whole  tenor  of  Xcnophon's  narrative  here  seems  to  prove, 
that  Ariaeus  was  playing  a  double  game  from  the  first ;  although 
Xenophon  shows  no  suspicion  of  his  treachery  until  it  was  openly 
avowed.  In  tlie  battle  he  seems  to  have  made  but  a  feeble  attack, 
if  any,  on  the  part  of  the  royal  army  to  which  he  was  opposed; 

'  I.  viii.  21.  *  Epist.  ii.,  and  Pbilippus,  p.  04.  Didot. 
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and  the  moment  he  hears  of  the  death  of  Cyrus  he  retires  from  the 
field.  Nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  his  having  been  pursued. 
All  this  looks  very  like  a  secret  understanding  betwixt  him  and 
Artaxerxes.  There  is  still  stronger  evidence  that  his  invitation  to 
the  Greeks  to  join  with  him  on  his  proposed  retreat  to  Ionia,  wag 
but  a  trajD  to  place  them  in  the  power  of  the  king.  What  hope 
could  Ariseus  entertain  of  safety  by  returning,  still  under  rebel 
colours,  to  Ionia,  a  province  now  thoroughly  in  the  king's  interest  ? 
He  could  not  think  of  making  war  on  the  loyal  satraps  Tissapher- 
nes  and  Pharnabazus,  backed  by  the  whole  power  of  the  Persian 
empire.  His  obvious  course,  if  he  and  the  king  were  not  already 
on  terms,  was  to  make  his  peace  on  the  spot.  A  proposal  of 
cooperation  in  measures  for  the  destruction  of  his  late  Greek 
allies,  could  not  fail  to  prove  an  irresistible  bribe  to  the  royal 
clemency.  The  subsequent  transactions  still  more  clearly  evince 
his  insidious  dealing  with  the  Greeks.  It  is  surprising  that  neither 
Xenophon  ',  nor  any  one  of  his  commentators,  should  have  observed 
the  glaring  inconsistency  between  the  plan  arranged  with  Clear- 
chus  for  their  march  westward,  and  the  route  actually  taken  under 
the  satrap's  guidance.  In  the  conference  betwixt  him  and  the 
Greek  commanders  it  was  settled,  on  his  recommendation,  that 
they  should  endeavour  in  the  first  instance,  by  day's  journeys  of 
extra  length  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  king's  quarters,  to 
get  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit.^  But  instead  of  leading  them 
towards  the  west,  the  only  direction  in  harmony  with  his  own 
advice,  he  guides  their  course  a  little  to  the  south  of  east,  toward 
the  same  point  where  they  had  left  Artaxerxes  after  the  battle  ; 
and  accordingly,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day's  march,  they 
find  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  royal  camp.^  It  seems  clear 
therefore,  that  the  report  of  the  king's  army  having  crossed  the 
Tigris'*,  which  prevented  Clearchus  from  renewing  his  attack,  was 
a  falsehood,  for  which  there  can  be  little  doubt  Ariaeus  was  respon- 
sible. 

One  object  of  this  whole  proceeding,  and  of  the  subsequent 
junction  and  further  march  in  company  with  Tissaphernes,  evi- 
dently was  to  entice  the  Greeks  across  the  Tigris.  Add  to  all  this 
the    close   intercourse  which  commenced,   immediately   after   the 

^  There  is  however  a  curious  ambiguity  in  his  allusion  (ii.  ii.  13.)  to 
the  favourable  interposition  of  fortune,  in  preventing  them  from  running 
away,  and  reserving  them  for  a  nobler  species  of  retreat. 

»  II.  ii.  12,  3  ji,  ii.  14.  i  II.  ii,  3. 
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battle,  between  Ariaeus  and  Menon,  wliosc  fidelity  seems  all  along 
to  have  been  suspected  by  both  Clearchus  and  Xenophon.'  The 
difficulty  is  to  understand  how  they  could  have  been  the  dupes  of 
a  series  of  inanreuvres,  the  insidious  nature  of  which  the  position  of 
the  sun  on  the  first  day's  march  ought  to  have  made  apparent. 


APPENDIX  L.     (Page  2+1.) 

ox    THE    BANISHMENT    OF    XENOPIION. 

In  the  text  here  referred  to,  after  informing  us  that,  when  setting 
out  with  Agesiiaus  on  his  Corontean  campaign,  he  deposited  his 
Artemisian  treasures  witR  Megabyzus  the  priest  of  Ephesus,  to  be 
disposed  of  according  to  future  contingencies,  the  Historian  con- 
tinues :  tTrei  h'  tcpv/ey  o  Sevofuif,  KaroiKovrroc  fi^r]  avrov  kv  Sci\- 
\ovvri,  VTTO  AaK£Cai[AOi'tiou  olKittdii'Ti  Trapa  ryjy  'OXvfiTriuy,  cKpiKvelrai 
Meya^VL^nc  etc  'OXvi^itticiv,  Osiopijrriov  .... 

The  difficulty  which  the  expression  i-rrel  3'  £(pvyey  k.  t.  X.  seems 
to  interpose  in  the  way  of  the  view  here  advocated,  has  been  well 
met  by  Bishop  Thirlwall  in  the  Philological  Museum. ^  The 
conjunction  t-rcei  must  here  be  taken,  not  in  its  familiar  chronolo- 
gical sense,  but  as  an  expletive  or  causative  particle,  with  which 
power  it  is  frequently  invested  by  older  Attic  writers,  especially 
by  Thucydides,  and  which  it  also  possesses  though  less  frequently 
with  Xenophon.  It  must  be  understood  as  indicating,  not  so  much 
the  time  of  the  banishment,  as  the  fact  that  Xenophon  when  he 
settled  at  Scillus  was  a  banished  man  ;  and  indirectly  that  his  re- 
sidence, on  his  return  to  Greece,  in  a  distant  part  of  Peloponnesus, 
under  Spartan  protection,  was  a  consequence  of  his  exile.  The 
words  therefore  :  kirei  o'  'i^vyev  o  tSeyofwv,  KaroiKovrTOQ  i]Ci}  avrnv 
iv  SctXXouirt  may  be  rendered,  to  adopt  the  translation  and  com- 
mentary of  Dr.  Thirlwall:  "'  When  Xenophon,  in  consequence 
"  of  his  banishment,  was  residing  at  Scillus.'  For  the  principal 
"  fact  was  the  residence  at  Scillus.  The  cause  of  the  banishment 
"  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  history  of  the  deposit;  and  therefore 
"the  words   in  substance,  though  not  in  form,  are  equivalent  to: 

'  ir.  ii.  1.,  iv.  1.5.,  v.  28. 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  516.  :  conf.  Kriiger,  Histor.  Philol.  Stud.  pt.  i.  p.  244. 
VOL.    V.  R    K 
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"  ETrel  0iiyae  wi'  6  ^ero^wj'  KorwKEt  ijcr]  tv  SoXXovi^rt."  We  appeal 
with  the  greater  confidence  to  the  authority  of  this  eminent  scholar, 
from  the  circumstance  that  his  leaning  seems  rather  to  be,  as  was 
in  truth  our  own  on  a  first  imperfect  consideration  of  the  case, 
in  favour  of  the  Coroncean  theorj^ 


APPENDIX  M.    (Page  280.) 

ON    THE    CASE    OF    THE    SIX    ADMIRALS    AFTER   ARGINUSJE. 

As  we  shall  have  occasion  in  the  sequel  to  deal  somewhat  unmerci- 
fully with  Xenophon's  real  sins  against  historical  truth,  we  feel  the 
more  bound  to  vindicate  him  when  unjustly  charged  with  similar 
oftences.  To  such  treatment  he  seems  to  have  been  subjected  by 
our  own  two  leading  Greek  historians,  Thirlwall  and  Grote,  in 
their  judgements  on  this  portion  of  his  narrative;  which  it  will 
here  therefore  be  proper  to  examine  somewhat  more  in  detail,  than 
were  consistent  with  propiiety  in  our  principal  text. 

Xenophon  very  clearly  though  concisely  gives  his  own  view  of 
the  case  of  the  drowned  seamen,  at  the  close  of  his  account  of  the 
battle  :  "  The  Athenian  commanders,"  he  tells  us,  "  sent  the  tri- 
"  erarchs  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  with  forty-seven  vessels, 
"  to  the  relief  of  the  men  on  the  wrecks,  while  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
"  should  sail  to  Mytilene  to  attack  the  Spartan  squadron  in  that 
"  port.  But  a  violent  storm  supervening,  prevented  the  perform- 
"  ance  of  either  service."^  On  the  arrival  of  the  six  admirals  at 
Athens,  tlie  narrative  continues  ^,  "  it  was  urged  in  council  by 
"  several  citizens,  but  especially  by  Theramenes •*,  that  the  admirals 
"  should  be  impeached  for  neglecting  to  save  the  mariners  ;  and  in 
"  proof  that  they  themselves  imputed  blame  to  no  other  person,  he 
"  appealed  to  a  letter  addressed  by  them  to  the  council,  in  which  they 
"  described  the  storm  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  duty  remaining  unper- 
"  formed.  In  reply,  each  of  the  admirals  gave  a  brief  explanation  of 
"  tlie  facts,  the  customary  forms  not  then  admitting  a  more  detailed 

'  I.  vi.  35.  ^  c.  vii. 

'  It  may  be  presumed,  from  no  mention  being  made  of  Thrasybulus,  as 
taking  part  in  these  proceedings,  that  he  had  remained  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  with  the  fleet.  No  reasonable  tribunal,  it  need  scarcely  be 
remarked,  would  ever  have  passed  judgement  in  the  case  without  hearing 
his  evidence. 
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"  vindication   of  tlicir   conduct.     They  stated,  that  they   had   in- 
"  stnictcd   Thtranienos  and   Thrasybulus,    with    other    competent 
"  orticers,  to  attend  to  tiie  sliipwrecked  men,  while  they  went  in 
"quest  of  the  enemy:  if  blame  therefore  attached  anywhere,  it 
"  must  be  to  those  who  had    neglected  their  instructions.     But, 
"  they  added,  although  they  have  wrongly  accused  us,  we  shall  not 
"  act  the  same  part  by  them,  considering,  as  we  do,  the  storm  a 
"  sufficient  reason  for  the  non-execution  of  our  orders.     And  they 
"  offered  to  produce  from  among  the  pilots  and  mariners,    nume- 
"  rous  witnesses  in  proof  of  their  statement.     The  assembly  was 
"  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  and  many  were  desirous  that  a 
"  vote  to  that  eflect  should  at  once  be  taken.     But,  owing  to  the 
"lateness  of  the  hour,  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  further  proceed- 
"  iiigs  to   a  future  meeting."     In  the  interval  a  violent  reaction 
took    place   in   the   public  feeling,  chiefly    through    the  efforts  of 
Theramenes,  who,  vvith  his  agents,  by  expedients  which  the  His- 
torian describes,  inflamed  the  minds    of    the  people   against   the 
admirals.     His  designs  were  favoured  by  the  occurrence  at  this 
season,  of  the  festival  of  the  Apaturia,  among  the  principal  solem- 
nities of  which  were  social  meetings  of  tribes  and  families,  occa- 
sions peculiarly  calculated  to  bring  home  painfully  to  the  feelings, 
the   bereavement  of  near  friends  and  relatives.     The  result  Avas, 
that  one  Callixenus  undertook  to  renew  the  dormant  impeachment 
at  the  next  assembly,  by  a  motion  that,  as  the  case  had  been  heard 
at  the  last  meeting,  the  council  should  at  once  proceed  to  judge- 
ment, and   that  the   decision   should   be   taken  on  the  whole  six 
defendants  by  a  single  vote.     To  this  it  was  ol)jected  by  Eurypto- 
lemus  and  others,  on  behalf  of  the  admirals,  that  such  a  course 
would  be  contrary  to  the  law  which  guaranteed  a  separate  trial  to 
every  Attic  citizen  indicted  for  a  capital  offence.^     But  they  would 
not  listen  to  him,  shouting  that  "  it  were  a  strange  thing  if  the  Athe- 
"  nians  were  not  allowed  to  administer  justice  in  their  own  way, 
"  and  that  whoever  presumed  to  ofler  opposition,  should  be  included 
"  in  the  same  sentence  with   the  admirals."     Intimidated  by  this 
menace,  the  Prytancs  agreed,  with  the  single  dissentient  voice  of 
Socrates,  who  happened  to  be  in  office  that  year,  that  the  people 
should  be  left  to  take  their  own  course.     Euryptolemus  being  then 
permitted  to  address  the  assembly,  after  passing  in  review  the  pre- 
vious transactions,  again  besought  them  not  to  withhold  from  each 

'  yiv.  Grote's  view  of  tlie  law  of  Ciinonus  (p.  267.  note)  is  as.suredly 
the  most  rcasoniible  and  conoct. 
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defendant  his  privilege  of  a  separate  full  and  fair  trial;  in  order 
that  the  assembly  might  at  least  be  able  to  found  its  verdict  on 
its  own  investigation,  rather  than  on  the  bare  assertions  of  the 
accusers.  It  was  resolved  however  to  proceed  at  once,  and  the 
whole  six  were  condemned  and  put  to  death.  The  only  new  fact 
of  any  importance  which  transpired  in  the  speech  of  Euryptole- 
mus,  was,  that  one  of  the  six  accused  had  been  himself  among  the 
strugglers  for  life  on  the  sinking  vessels,  but  had  managed  to  effect 
his  escape  by  his  own  exertions.  So  little  therefore  could  he  have 
been  responsible  for  the  death  of  others,  that,  at  the  moment 
when  his  colleagues  were  deliberating  on  the  means  of  saving  life, 
he  was  one  of  those  whose  life  was  at  stake.  And  the  orator  un- 
dertook to  prove,  by  the  evidence  of  this  witness,  that  the  storm 
rendered  it  impossible  to  afford  relief.  But  no  attention  was  paid 
to  the  appeal,  and  he  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest. 

We  have  here  the  entire  substance  of  this  melancholy  episode 
of  Athenian  history  as  recorded  by  Xenophon.  By  the  two  mo- 
dern historians  above  cited  his  narrative  has  been  censured  as 
meagre  and  confused,  and  he  has  himself  been  charged  with  wil- 
fully suppressing  facts  indispensable  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
case.  It  may  indeed  be  true  that  Xenophon  has  here,  as  else- 
where, been  far  more  sparing  of  details  and  of  illustrative  remark 
than  were  to  be  wished.  But  his  statement,  although  containing 
much  that  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  modern  principles  of  law  or 
justice,  is,  as  it  stands,  distinct  and  intelligible  ;  and  what  is  more, 
uncontradicted,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  any  other  authority.  Of 
partiality  we  discover  no  trace ;  and  no  more  effectual  refutation 
of  that  charge  can  be  desired  than,  as  stated  in  the  text  above,  the 
conflicting  grounds  on  which  it  has  been  rested  by  its  own  sup- 
porters. The  hypothesis  that  Xenophon  has,  from  corrupt  motives, 
omitted  some  important  element  of  the  question,  seems  to  have 
originated  mainly  in  a  disinclination  to  believe,  that  Theramenes 
could  have  had  the  audacity  to  found  an  impeachment  of  his 
superiors  on  so  nugatory  or  even  self-condemnatory  a  basis  ;  or  that 
any  sane  tribunal  would  have  followed  up  such  an  impeachment  in 
such  a  manner.  It  has  therefore  been  assumed,  that  there  must 
have  been  some  serious  flaw  in  the  case  of  the  accused,  some  real 
neglect  of  duty,  which  Theramenes  stated,  but  which  Xenophon 
has  suppressed  ;  and  all  sorts  of  subtle  speculations  have  been 
hazarded,  as  to  what  this  mysterious  point  of  real  culpability  may 
have  been.     That  these   conjectures  are  as  groundless  as  super- 
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fluous,  seems  clearly  to  result,  even  from  those  portions  of  Xeno- 
phon's  statement  which  have  not  been  called  in  question.  Granting 
however  that  he  may  have  had  some  motive  for  falsifying  or  sup- 
pressing, it  seems  incredible  that  all  antitjuity  should  have  Ijeconie 
the  accomplice  of  his  fraud.  The  Attic  republic,  with  all  her 
faults,  was  dear  to  tlie  Hellenic  nation.  Around  Athens  their 
associations  of  the  common  country's  glory,  and  still  more  of  her 
moral  and  intellectual  ascendancy,  were  in  every  age  chiefly  con- 
centrated. It  were  therefore  hardly  conceivable,  that  the  whole 
historical  literature  of  Greece  should  have  conspired  in  allowing  a 
case  so  deeply  afiecting  Athenian  honour,  to  pass  down  to  posterity, 
curtailed  of  the  only  palliating  circumstances  which  it  presented, 
and  of  which  it  stood  so  greatly  in  need.  Yet  nowhere  is  there  a 
trace  of  the  conduct,  either  of  the  six  admirals  or  of  their  judges, 
having  been  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  that  in  which  it  is  re- 
presented, first  by  Xenophon,  and  afterwards  by  Diodorus  and 
other  later  writers,  as  the  organs  doubtless  of  more  nearly  contem- 
poraneous authorities. 

It  is  indeed  remarkable,  that  the  only  supplementary  fact  bear- 
ing on  the  vital  merits  of  the  case,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
other  sources,  should  tend  still  further  to  exculpate  the  admirals. 
Diodorus  •,  after  Theopompus  probably,  asserts,  that  owing  to  the 
virulence  of  the  storm,  they  were  not  only  prevented  from  enforcing 
their  order,  but  that  the  seamen  refused  to  perform  the  duty  re- 
quired of  them.  It  may  be  added  that  Diodorus  2,  while  differing 
in  various  points  from  Xenophon,  stigmatises  the  absolute  injus- 
tice of  the  sentence  in  language  so  strong  and  so  unqualified,  as  it 
seems  hardly  possible  he  could  have  used,  had  he  ever  heard  of 
their  being  charged  in  any  trustworthy  quarter  with  even  a  modi- 
fied culpability. 

It  may  seem  no  doubt  a  strange  thing  to  ordinary  men,  that  so 
cunning  a  manoeuvrer  as  Theranienes  should  have  brought  for- 
ward against  others,  a  charge  which  could  hardly  fail  to  recoil 
on  himself.  But  the  acts  of  men  like  Theramenes,  notorious  as 
the  most  reckless  political  intriguer  of  an  age  so  fertile  in  such 
characters,  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  same  rules  as  those  of  ordi- 
nary men.  The  accusation  did  in  fact  recoil  on  himself.  The 
statement  by  the  admirals,  of  the  real  facts,  was  so  satisfactory, 
that  the  assembly  would  have  acquitted  them,  had  there  been  time 
and  light  for  taking  the  votes.     This  first  part  of  the  proceedings, 

'  XIII.  100.  "  c.  102.  s(i. 
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Xenophon's  account  of  which  has  never  been  impugned,  shows  in 
itself  that  the  indictment,  as  laid  by  Theramenes,  comprised  no 
more  valid  grounds  of  crimination  than  those  to  which  Xenophon 
has  limited  the  admirals'  apology.  Would  their  allegation  that  the 
storm  prevented  their  saving  the  men  on  the  wrecks  have  satisfied 
the  assembly,  if  Theramenes  had  rested  his  case  on  the  ground  of 
their  having  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  save  the  men  before  the 
storm  came  on,  of  their  having  neglected  that  opportunity,  of  their 
having  failed  to  employ  a  competent  number  of  vessels  and  hands 
for  the  purpose,  or  on  any  other  of  the  conjectural  subtleties 
which  have  now  been  conjured  up,  for  the  purpose  of  blackening 
the  character  of  the  unfortunate  commanders,  and  shielding  the 
democracy  ?  And  if  not  here,  at  what  other  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings could  this  supposed  vital  count  of  the  indictment  have  been 
brought  forward  ?  The  case  never  having  again  been  tried,  the 
accused  never  again  confronted  with  the  accusers,  and  the  latter 
having  admitted  that  the  evidence  on  which,  in  the  second  assem- 
bly, they  demanded  a  verdict  of  guilty,  was  identical  with  that  on 
which  they  had  in  the  first  assembly  intended  to  award  a  verdict  of 
acquittal.  The  case  of  the  admiral  on  the  wreck  could  not,  at 
least,  have  been  affected  by  any  such  supposed  supplementary  evi- 
dence ;  and  those  who  hurried  one  clearly  innocent  man  to  execu- 
tion, would  not  be  very  scrupulous  as  to  five  others,  whose  conduct 
was  at  least  questionable. 

The  turn  taken  by  events  in  the  interval  between  the  two  meet- 
ings, seems  not  altogether  inexplicable  in  a  state  of  society  so 
reckless  of  human  life  as  republican  Greece.  There  was  no  want 
in  the  present  case  of  influences,  sufficient,  in  the  hands  of  unscru- 
pulous agents,  to  inflame  the  Attic  popular  passion  to  the  pitch 
that  required  to  be  appeased  by  a  sacrifice  of  innocent  lives. 
The  fact  was  certain  that  a  number  of  Athenian  citizens  had  been 
left  to  perish  in  the  sea.  Those  charged  with  their  safety  differed 
as  to  the  cause.  But  the  fault  must  lie  somewhere.  This  was  no 
case  for  tedious  litigation.  The  commanders-in-chief  were  pri- 
marily responsible  for  what  had  happened.  They  were  therefore 
the  proper  victims.  That  in  order  to  foster  the  excitement,  the 
faction  of  Theramenes  may  have  circulated  fresh  rumours  against 
the  accused,  is  very  possible.  But  as  those  rumours  never  assumed 
the  form  of  judicial  charges,  even  had  they  reached  Xenophon's 
ears,  they  formed  no  legitimate  element  of  the  case.  That  Xenophon 
should  in  this  instance  have  wilfully  suppressed   any  fact,  with  a 
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view  of  exaggerating  tlie  ciiiiie  of  his  follow-citizcns,  won.'  iiiciju- 
sistcnt  with  his  coiistitutioiial  iiuliH'crcncc  to  party  politics,  aiui  with 
the  kindly  disposition  towards  his  native  republic  manifest  in  this 
whole  portion  of  his  work.  This  disposition  displays  itself  even  in 
his  narrative  of  these  events  ;  in  the  testimony  so  cordially  borne  at 
its  close,  to  the  revulsion  of  feeling,  which  the  guilty  but  at  bottom 
generous  community  underwent,  when  sober  reflexion  brought 
them  to  a  sense  of  the  enormity  into  which  they  had  been  betrayed, 
and  in  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  describes  the  punishment  of 
the  ringleaders  of  tlie  bloodthirsty  movement. 

Dr.  Thirlwall,  while  he  has  not  certainly  done  justice  to  Xeno- 
phon's  account  of  this  transaction,  has  at  least  treated  both  the 
Historian  and  his  text  in  an  impartial  spirit.  But  Mr.  Grote,  in 
his  zeal  to  palliate  the  errors  of  his  favourite  democracy,  has 
judged  him  with  a  harshness  and  unfairness,  equal  to  any  cxliibited 
by  Xenophon  himself  towards  his  own  objects  of  political  antipathy. 
Mr.  Grote  readily  defers  to  his  authority  in  all  cases  where  favour- 
able to  his  own  view,  but  dismisses  as  calumnious  or  unintelligible 
whatever  cannot  be  turned  to  similar  account.  He  even  rejects 
the  fact  of  the  storm  (admitted  by  all  previous  authorities,  of  all 
sides  and  parties,  from  Tlieramenes  himself  down  to  Diodorus),  or 
at  least  its  alleged  virulence,  as  a  pretext  of  the  admirals ;  and  on 
what  ground  ?  Because  a  portion  of  the  Spartan  fleet  escaped  in 
the  same  weather  to  Chios.  As  if  it  were  the  same  thing  for  fugi- 
tive galleys  to  run  before  a  gale  of  wind  to  a  place  of  safety,  as 
for  a  large  fleet  to  boat  up  against  its  fury  in  a  narrow  sea,  picking 
up  drowning  mariners  among  scores  of  drifting  hulks.  His  zeal 
seems  in  one  instance  to  have  overshot  its  mark.  He  treats  as  a 
calumny  Xenophon's  statement  that  the  popular  exasperation 
against  the  admirals  was  excited  by  Theramenes,  and  maintains 
that  it  was  altogether  spontaneous.  A  less  partial  advocate  might 
perhaps  have  reflected,  that  an  act  which  he  does  not  himself  deny 
to  have  been  cruel  and  illegal,  would  be  more  capable  of  palliation, 
had  its  authors  been  instigated  to  its  commission  by  the  arts 
of  self-interested  demagogues,  rather  than  by  their  own  pas- 
sions. While  on  this  account  the  question  as  to  the  real  cause  of 
the  excitement  bears  but  little  on  the  general  merits,  it  will  be 
proper,  on  philological  grounds,  to  correct  an  erroneous  con- 
struction wliicli  Grote  has  here  put  on  the  text  of  the  Historian, 
Xonophon  states'  that,    "  the  agents   of  Theramenes,   during  the 

'  I.  vii.  8. 
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"  feast,  of  the  Apaturia,   instigated  a  number  of  persons  to  make 
"  tlieir  appearance  at  tlie  next  assembly  with  mourning  garments 
"  and  shaved  heads,  as  representing  the  relatives  of  the  drowned 
"  mariners."     Such  is  the  real  sense  of  the  passage.     Subjoined 
is  Mr.  Grote's  paraphrase  of  it :   "  Xenophon  describes  this  burst 
"  of  feeling  at  the  Apaturia  as  false  and  factitious,  and  the  men  in 
"  mourning  as   a  number  of  hired    impostors ;"  ^   and   he  after- 
wards talks  of  the  bribes  that  had  been   paid  to  them.     None  of 
these   allegations  are  justified   by  the  Historian's  own  statement. 
The    primary    import     of  the   term    Trapacncevai^u),   which    Grote 
renders  to   "hire"  or   "  bribe,"   is  simply   to   induce,  persuade, 
instigate.     In  this  primary  import  it  is  invariably  used  by  Xeno- 
phon in   the  numerous   passages  where   it  occurs.     In  no  single 
one  has  he  used  it  in   the  sense,  which  it  occasionally  bears  with 
other  writers,  of  suborning,  or  influencing  by  corrupt  means,  still 
less  of  hiring  or  bribing.     Neither  do  Xenophon's  words  imply 
that  the  mourners,  however  induced  to  come  forward,  were  "  im- 
postors."    All  he  commits  himself  to,  is  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
come  forward   spontaneously,   but  at    the  instigation    of   others. 
The  question  whether  they  were  real  relatives  or  sham  relatives, 
he  leaves  open.     But  the  terms  of  the  passage,  rightly  interpreted, 
certainly  favour  the  former  supposition.     Mr.  Grote  makes  Xeno- 
phon describe  the  "  burst  of  feeling  "  (as  he  designates  the  pro- 
cession of  shaved  mourners)  to  have  taken   place   "  at  the  Apa- 
turia ;  "  meaning  we  presume  some  of  the  public  sacrifices  or  great 
social  meetings  of  that  festival.     This  however  is   also  a  misun- 
derstanding.     What  Xenophon  means  and  says  is,   not  that  the 
mourners  oflSciated  at  the  Apaturia,  but  that  "  during  the  festival," 
the  agents  of  Theramenes  induced  them  to  get  up  their  show  of 
grief  for  the  ensuing  assembly,when  the  case  of  the  admirals  again 
came  on.     Now  this  certainly  seems  to  imply  that  Xenophon  con- 
sidered the  mourners  as  genuine  relatives.     For  the  festival  of  the 
Apaturia    was,    as    Grote  has   well    shown,   calculated  to  render 
persons  whose  friends  had  perished  on  the  wrecks,  peculiarly  alive 
to  the  influence  here  exercised  on  them  ;  but  was  in  no  respect  a 
more  favourable  time  than  any  other,  for  enlisting  the  services  of 
ruffians  ready  at  all  times,  for  "  hire  "  or  "  bribes,"  to  act  any  part 
that  might  be  required  of  them. 


'  P.  261.      Bishop  Thirlwall  also  speaks  of  the  mourners  as  having 
been  hired  or  bribed. 
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On  a  subsequent  occasion   described  in  the  Hi  llcnica ',   I'lnra- 
nienes  is  accused  by  Critias  of  having,  when  sent  l)y  the  atiinirals 
to   save   the   drowning   men,  failed  to   execute   tliat   duty,  and   of 
liaving,  in  order  to  shield  himself,  accused  iiis  superiors,  and  caused 
theui  to  be  put  to  death.     In  his  defence  he  advances  the  following 
statements:  L   That  the  admirals  had  accused  him  of  disobeying 
their  orders  to  save  the  men,  before  he  brought  any  charge  against 
them;  II.  That  while  he  had  all  along  maintained,  that  owing  to  the 
storm  it  was  not  possible  to  save  the  men,  they  had  asserted  that  it 
was  possible.     The  accusation  of  Critias  here  contains  in  substance 
Xcnophon's  own   previous  narrative  of  the  affair.      The   reply  of 
Tlieramenes  contradicts  Xenophon's  narrative  in  every  particular. 
Upon  this  Dr.  Thirlwall  observes:   "It  is   difficult  to  believe  that 
"  this  account  [of  Theramenes]  was  totally  false.     Yet  there  seems 
"  to  be  a  direct  contradiction  between  the  plea  which  he  here  at- 
"  tributes  to  the  generals,  and  that  which  they  really  used  accoril- 
"  ing  to  Xenophon's  own  narrative.     It  looks  as  if  Xenophon  had 
"purposely  involved  the  transaction   in  the  greatest  possible  ob- 
"scurity."-   The  obscurity  appears  to  lie  less  in  Xenophon's  narra- 
tive, than  in  the  failure  of  his  commentator  to  apprehend  its  spirit. 
It   might  have  occurred  to   so   discerning   a   critic,  that  in  Greek 
prose  history  as  in  Greek  epic  poetry,  there  is  a  dramatic  as  well 
as  a  descriptive  mode  of  portraying  characters.     Dr.  Tiiirlwall  will 
not   surely  insist  on   making  a  historian  who   introduces  speeches 
into  his  text,   responsible  for  all  the  assertions  which   he   places  in 
the  mouths  of  his  orators,  or  generally  for  their  intention  to  speak 
the  truth  ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  case  where  such  a  rule  were  inap- 
plicable, it  is  that  of  Theramenes  here  in  question.     Xenophon,  in 
concurrence   with    the    best   contemporary   authorities,  represents 
this  man  as  a  reckless  liar.       Hence,  when  charged  with  the  office 
of  portraying  himself  by  his  language,  now  that  lie  is  in  his  turn 
arraigned  as  a  criminal,  he  is   most   appropriately  made  to  resort, 
for  his  justification,  to  the  same  mendacity  by  which  he  had  before 
[)romoted  the  destruction  of  his  commanding  officers,  and  betrayed 
Athens  to  Lysander.       When,  after  Critias  had  stated  the  case  as 
it   really   was,  and   as   Xenophon  himself  had  stated  it,    we  find 
Theramenes   contradicting  both    them   and    himself,    we   must,   in 
justice  to   Xenophon,  consider  the    defence   as   a   deliberate  false- 
hood, and  as  meant  by  Xenupliun  to  be  taken  as  such.     Xeiiuplion, 

'  II.  iii.  32.  '33.  sqq.  ^  Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  iv.  [>.  IIG.  note. 
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no  doubt,  by  a  few  words  of  commentary  on  the  perseverance  of 
Theramenes,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  in  his  characteristic 
course  of  falsehood,  might  have  obviated  the  possibility  of  mis- 
understanding. But  he  rarely  indulges  his  readers  with  such  ex- 
planatory details,  and  was  the  less  likely  to  do  so  in  the  present 
case.  The  lie  being  so  gross  and  palpable,  he  would  the  more 
readily  expect  them  to  discover  for  themselves  the  ethic  spirit  of 
the  passage. 


APPENDIX  N.     (Page  313.) 

ON    THE    INVASION    OF    LACED^MON    BY    EPAMINONDAS. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Xenophon  has  misunderstood  or 
misrepresented,  both  the  tactics  and  the  policy  of  Epaminondas,  in 
his  invasions  of  Laconia,  especially  in  the  last.  He  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  object  of  the  Theban  commander  was  to  take  or 
destroy  Sparta  at  all  hazards ;  and  that  he  was  foiled  in  that  object 
by  the  valour  of  the  small  force  left  in  defence  of  the  city.  But 
this  view  appears  as  little  consistent  with  the  character  of  Epami- 
nondas,  as  with  the  evidence  of  Xenophon's  own  text.  The  part 
Epaminondas  wished  to  act,  was  probably  similar  in  some  degree 
to  that  acted  by  Sparta  towards  Athens  at  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war;  to  reduce  the  city  and  humble  her  pride;  not  to 
wipe  her  off  the  face  of  Hellas.  But  this  part  required  to  be  acted 
in  a  different  manner,  and  was  far  more  difficult  than  that  of  Ly- 
sander,  both  in  respect  to  the  men  and  the  place  with  which  Epa- 
minondas had  to  deal.  On  both  occasions  he  endeavoured,  and 
hoped,  to  take  the  town  by  surprise ;  and  had  he  succeeded,  he 
might,  as  Xenophon  himself  remarks,  have  occupied  it  at  once. 
But  in  both  instances  he  was  disappointed  ;  and  the  want  of  walls, 
instead  of  facilitating  his  object,  as  Xenophon  assumes,  proved  a 
serious,  indeed  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  attainment.  Had  the 
city  been  fortified,  he  might,  like  Lysander,  have  blockaded  and 
starved  the  population  into  submission.  But  an  open  straggling 
town  could  not  be  reduced  to  the  same  extremitj^,  unless  at  the  cost 
of  a  much  longer  time  and  greater  variety  of  resources  than  Epa- 
minondas had  at  command.  In  regard  to  other  more  summary 
modes  of  dealing  with  it,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it 
was   completely  at  his  mercy.     The   notion  of  from   five   to  ten 
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tlioiisaml  men,  but  a  portion  of  tlieni  Spartans,  and  many  of  iloubt- 
ful  fitlelity,  making  head  in  an  open  unwalled  city  against  an  army 
of  eight  or  ten  times  that  number,  of  tlie  best  troops  in  Greece, 
the  "elite"  of  whom  iiad,  in  the  late  uars,  been  in  the  habit  of 
beating  greatly  superior  armies  of  Lacedaemonians,  is  next  to  alj- 
surd.  Historical  critics,  in  their  efforts  to  explain  what  has  ap- 
l)eared  to  them  the  inexplicable  supineness,  or  even  pnsrilanimity 
of  Epaniinondas  on  these  occasions,  as  compared  witii  the  energy 
so  characteristic  of  his  other  enterprises,  have  dwelt  much  on  the 
strength  of  tiie  ground  on  w  liich  part  of  the  city  was  built,  and 
where  the  cliief  force  of  the  defenders  was  collected.  But  the 
weapons  to  w  Inch  a  commander,  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  conquer 
or  destroy,  would  here  have  had  recourse,  were  not  arms  or  batter- 
ing rams,  but  torches.  Had  the  latter  been  employed  at  any  mo- 
ment by  Epaniinondas,  in  a  determined  manner,  backed  by  the 
operations  of  the  surrounding  army,  the  valour  of  the  defenders 
entrenched  in  the  upper  town,  would  have  been  of  as  little  avail, 
as  that  of  the  citizens  posted  by  Agesilaus  on  the  housetops  of  the 
streets  below.  But  Ejiaminondas  saw  objections,  for  which  Xeno- 
phon  was  not  likely  to  give  him  credit,  to  any  such  extreme  course. 
He  saw  doubtless  that  the  national  feeling  of  Sparta  had  been 
embittered  rather  than  subdued  by  her  late  reverses  ;  that  the 
citizens  in  the  mass  were  animated  by  much  the  same  spirit  of 
desperation  and  self-sacrifice  which  had  inspired  Leonidas  and  his 
three  hundred  ;  and  that  an  assault,  if  completely  successful,  would 
in  all  likelihood  be  tantamount  to  the  annihilation  of  the  city  and 
people  of  Sparta.  One  Thermopylae  was  enacted  in  the  passes 
between  Arcadia  and  Laconia\  against  a  detachment  of  the  invad- 
ing army  ;  and  there  was  every  probability  that  the  defenders  of 
the  town  were  prepared  to  offer  up  themselves,  w  ives,  and  children, 
as  a  single  great  holocaust  to  the  cause  of  national  independence, 
rather  than  see  Sparta  in  the  possession  of  Thebes.  Ej)aminondas 
had  no  wish  to  drive  matters  to  this  extremity  ;  and  the  only  alter- 
native, short  of  exterminating  the  rival  state,  was  the  course  he 
took,  of  allowing  her  to  escape  altogether,  after  showing  the 
extent  to  which  he  had  her  in  his  power.  This  view  of  tlie  case 
explains,  and  reduces  to  their  projjer  level,  those  acts  of  alleged 
superhuman  valour  on  the  side  of  the  Spartans,  and  of  timi- 
ility   on    that   of  the   Thebans,  over   which    Xeiiophon   exults  so 
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1()lkIIj\  The  exaggeration,  apart  from  the  inconsistencies  of  detail, 
is  so  transparent  in  these  narratives  as  to  defeat  its  own  object. 
The  affairs  described,  where  for  example  Archidamus  son  of  Age- 
silaus,  and  hence  next  to  his  father  Xenophon's  favourite  hero, 
with  less  than  a  hundred  men,  puts  to  flight  ^  the  whole  Theban 
army,  were  evidently  mere  skirmishes  of  outposts,  consequent  on 
the  feints  and  stratagems,  by  which  Epaminondas  vainly  endea- 
voured to  provoke  his  able  and  cautious  adversary  to  battle  in  the 
open  field. 


APPENDIX  0.     (Page  322.) 

ON    THE    CONNEXION    BETWEEN    THE    PARTS    OF    XENOPHON's 
HELLENICA. 

These  considerations,  with  the  historical  gap  above  noticed  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  books,  and  with  one  or  two  vague 
expressions  of  the  antient  commentators,  led  Niebuhr'  to  the 
hypothesis :  that  Xenophon's  Grecian  history  consisted  of  two 
different  narratives ;  the  one,  comprising  the  first  two  books,  and 
forming  a  supplement  to  Thucydides  ;  the  other,  comprising  the 
remaining  five  books,  being  the  Hellenica  in  the  proper  sense ; 
and  that  the  first  of  these  narratives  had  been  originally  connected 
by  its  author,  as  a  ninth  book,  with  the  eight  of  Thucydides ;  from 
which  it  had  again  been  detached  by  later  editors  and  prefixed 
to  the  Hellenica.  This  theory  has  been,  in  the  extent  to  which 
Niebuhr  carried  it,  so  generally  and  so  justly  rejected  by  other 
commentators  ^,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  here  to  controvert 
the  arguments  of  its  author.  The  utmost  that  can  reasonably 
be  admitted,  on  the  data  referred  to  by  Niebuhr,  is,  that  what  now 
forms  the  first  two  books,  and  which  we  shall  here  for  brevity's 
sake  call  the  "  Attica,"  was  probably,  it  may  almost  be  said  cer- 
tainly, composed   before  the  rest  of  the  work ;    and  that  it  may 

1  VII.  V.  12. 

■^  Rheiniscb.  Museum,  1827,  p.  194.  sq.  ;  Kleine  histor.  Schriften, 
p.  364.  ;  and  in  the  Philological  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  485, 

^  G.  C.  Lewis,  in  the  Classical  Museum,  No.  4.  p.  1.  sqq. ;  Krliger, 
Historisch.  philolog.  Studien,  i.  Th.  p.  244.  sqq. ;  Sievers,  Comnientatt, 
de  Xenophontis  Hellenicis,  p.  2.  sqq.;  Breitenbach,  Prsef.  ad  Xeno- 
phontis  Hellenica,  p.  1,  sqq.  (1853.) 
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have  retained  its  separate  character,  eitlier  in  circulation  or  in  the 
autlior's  repositories,  for  a  time,  before  the  subsequent  series  of 
HeUenica  was  sufficiently  matured,  to  admit  of  the  two  elements 
being  united  as  we  now  have  them.  It  is  further  quite  possible, 
that  the  author  may  at  first  have  intended  the  Attica  to  rank  as  a 
distinct  work,  and  may  only  have  been  led  by  his  ensuing  course 
of  historical  research  to  dispose  of  it  in  a  different  manner. 

That  the  Attica  could  ever  have  been  composed  as  a  Sup- 
plement in  the  literal  sense,  and  to  the  extent  assumed  by  Nie- 
buhr,  of  having  been  actually  added  as  a  ninth  Book  or  Muse  to 
the  eight  of  Thucydides,  is  precluded,  among  other  considerations, 
b}'  one  wliich  it  is  surprising  Niebuhr  should  have  overlooked. 
Although  it  takes  up  the  subject  of  Thucydides  exactly  where  he 
breaks  off ',  it  carries  on  its  own  subject  far  beyond  the  point, 
■which  he  everywhere  so  distinctly  defines  as  the  conclusion  of  his 
great  historical  epopee,  the  close  of  the  twenty-seven  years'  war 
with  the  fall  of  Athens.  It  would  be  an  injustice  to  Xenophon, 
to  deny  him  also  a  sufficient  share  of  taste  and  judgement  to 
perceive,  that  any  addition  to  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  which 
extended  its  narrative  beyond  that  catastrophe,  would  be  not  so 
much  a  supplement,  as  an  unseemly  excrescence  on  his  original 
design.  The  fact  therefore,  that  Xenophon  has  comprised  in  his 
Attic  narrative  an  entirely  new  series  of  events,  standing  in  no 
sort  of  epic  connexion  with  the  Peloponnesian  war,  is  a  proof  that, 
although  that  narrative  was  a  continuation,  it  never  could  have 
been  destined  as  a  supplement  or  comj)letion  in  Niebuhr's  sense, 
to  the  work  of  Thucydides. 

Niebuhr's  theory,  to  be  consistent,  ought  to  assume  Xenophon's 
Thucydidean  supplement  to  have  closed  with  what  is  now  the 
second  chapter  of  the  second  book  ;  and  that  the  remainder  of  that 
book  either  belonged  to  the  Hellenica,  or  was  a  separate  historical 
tract  on  the  affairs  of  tlie  Thirty  tyrants.     This  arrangement  how- 

'  This  has  indeed  been  disputed  by  Sievers  (op.  cit.  p.  8.  sqq.)  and 
Thirlwall  (Ilist.  of  Gr.  vol.  iv.  2nd  ed.  p.  62.),  who  discover  an  interval 
of  six  weeks  between  the  close  of  the  one  work  and  the  commencement 
of  the  other ;  and  even  go  the  length  of  assuming,  that  the  opening  part 
of  Xenophon's  text  has  been  lost.  It  does  not  however  appear  that  this 
interval  of  time,  even  admitting  its  existence,  comprised  any  transaction 
of  greater  importance  than  others  which  Xenophon  is  in  the  habit  of 
omitting  in  his,  at  all  times,  more  or  less  meagre  and  inexplicit  narra- 
tive.    Conf.  Grote,  vol.  viii.  p.  155.  sqq. 
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ever,  in  proportion  as  it  might  have  favoured  one  part  of  his  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  original  distinctness,  would  have  been  destructive 
of  another  vital  one,  founded  on  the  lively  Attic  patriotism  which 
animates  the  first  two  books,  as  contrasted  with  the  recreant  La- 
conism  of  the  ensuing  five ;  that  patriotism  being  chiefly  exhibited 
in  the  chapters  which  would  thus  have  been  lopped  off. 

Whatever  may  have  been  its  author's  earlier  intention,  conclusive 
proof  that   the  Attica  was  ultimately  united  to  the  Hellenica,  is 
supplied  by  the  connexion  between  the  concluding  passage  of  the 
one  and  the   opening   passage  of  the  other.     The  Attica  closes 
with  the  permanent  reconciliation  of  parties  in  Athens  after  the 
expulsion   of  the   Thirty.      The  Hellenica  (B.   in.)  begins  with 
the  words:  "In  this  way  the  strife  of  factions  at  Athens   termi- 
"nated."      The  mode  in  which  the  resettlement  of  the  democra- 
tic  constitution   is  described  in    the  last  sentence  of  the  Attica, 
also   proves   indirectly  that  this  part  of  its  text  was  finally  pub- 
lished in  its  existing  form,  at  the  same  late  period  of  Xenophon's 
life  in  which  the  Hellenica  was  brought  to  its  present  state  of  ma- 
turity.    After  mentioning  the  restoration  of  harmony  among  the 
different  orders  of  citizens,  and  the  oaths  mutually  taken  to  abide 
by  the  new  settlement,  the  Historian  adds,  in  an  encomiastic  tone  : 
"  And  to  this  day,  that  political  harmony  has  been  maintained, 
"  and  those  oaths  have  been  observed."      These  expressions  were 
obviously  out  of  place,  either  in  speech  or  writing,  if  uttered,  as 
Niebuhr  supposes,  about  eight  years  after  the  event.     It  were  but 
a  poor  compliment  to  a  national  system  of  polity,  to  describe  it  as 
having  actually  lasted  eight  years.     But  the  compliment,  if  pro- 
nounced nearly  half  a  century  later,  or  in  356  B.C.,  down  to  which 
date  we  know  Xenophon  to  have  been  engaged  with  the  Hellenica, 
would  have  been  highly  appropriate ;  a  fifty  years'  duration  of  any 
political  settlement,  in  any  Greek  state  but  Sparta,  being  a  rare 
and  gratifying  phenomenon.     And  the  remark  in  this  case  is  the 
more  valuable  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  as  aff'ording  Xenophon's 
testimony  to  the  fact,  known  to  us  from  other  sources,   that  the 
political  harmony  eulogised  by  him  actually  did  subsist  down  to 
the  close  of  his  own  life.     Niebuhr  indeed  has  put  a  very  diff'erent 
construction  on  Xenophon's  expression  above  cited  ;    and  endea- 
vours to  show,  by  a  line  of  argument  which  we  do  not  clearly  com- 
prehend, and  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  own  text,  that 
the  Historian  alludes  to  the  shortness,  rather  than  the  length  of  the 
interval,  between  the  date  at  which  he  wrote  and  the  resettlement 
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of  affairs  to  which  the  passage  reCcrs.  Let  us  take  a  case  nearer 
home ;  and  suppose,  that  some  eight  or  ten  years  after  the  passing 
of  our  own  Reform  Bill,  an  admirer  of  that  measure,  having  occa- 
sion, in  parliament,  to  refer  to  its  results,  were  to  have  wound  up  his 
discourse  by  the  peroration  that,  "  to  this  day  the  people  of  Eng- 
"  land  continue  to  revere  and  uphold  that  settlement  of  the  consti- 
"  tution,"  the  audience  would  have  thougiit  he  was  dreaming,  or  that 
his  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  had  turned  his  head.  But  a  similar 
speech  delivered  iialf  a  century  later,  would  sound  but  as  a  some- 
what hyperbolical  tribute  of  admiration. 


APPENDIX  P.     (Page  373.) 

ON    THE    DIVISION    OF    GREEK   HISTORICAL  WORKS   INTO    BOOKS.' 

No  internal  evidence  of  a  similar  method  of  distribution  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Cyropajdia,  or  in  other  more  bulky  compositions  of 
Xenophon. 

While  upon  this  subject  we  shall,  for  its  more  complete  illustra- 
tion, extend  our  remarks  to  the  remaining  historical  com})ositions 
of  the  Attic  period,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  treat  in  the 
sequel  of  this  volume.  The  loss  of  their  entire  texts  disables  us  from 
judging  on  internal  evidence,  what  may  have  been  the  method  of 
division  adopted  by  their  authors.  In  regard  to  Ephorus  however, 
we  learn  from  Diodorus-,  that  in  his  great  historical  work  he  fol- 
lowed a  mode  of  distribution  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  Ana- 
basis, each  of  its  thirty  books  being  limited  to  a  single  subject  or 
class  of  subjects,  each  with  its  separate  Procemium  or  Introduction, 
and,  it  would  also  appear,  in  some  cases  at  least,  its  separate  title. 
One  of  those  titles,  that  of  the  fifth  book,  the  Europa,  has  been 
(juoted  by  Strabo. 

The  citations  of  the  other  elder  or  younger  contemporaries  of 
Xenophon,  of  tiie  thirteen  books  of  Philistus  for  example,  the 
twenty-three  of  Ctesias  (his  Persica),  or  the  fifty-eight  and  twelve 
of  Tlieopompus  (his  Piiilippica  and  Ilellenica),  supply  no  similar 

^  The  division  of  the  books  into  chapters  or  sections  are,  in  tlie  work?, 
both  of  Xenophon  and  his  predecessors,  duo  to  modern  editors. 
'  XVI.  76. 
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criteria  forjudging,  how  far  those  numbers  may  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  authors,  how  far  they  may  be  due,  as  is  indeed  more 
likely,  to  the  later  grammarians. 

The  standard  historians  of  this  period,  and  their  commentators, 
have  left  us  in  a  similar  state  of  uncertainty  regarding  the  original 
titles  of  their  works.  It  seems  probable  that  the  old  logographersj 
including  Herodotus,  designated  their  compilations  by  no  other 
titles  than  "  Histories,"  "  Genealogies,"  or  others  of  like  general 
import.  The  earliest  extant  citation  of  a  historical  work  by  a 
specific  title,  is  that  of  the  "  Attic  history"  of  Hellanicus,  by  Thu- 
cydides.  1  The  same  author,  in  his  Procemium,  appears  also  indi- 
rectly to  entitle  his  own  work  a  "  History  (o-vyypa^//)  of  the  war 
between  the  Peloponnesians  and  the  Athenians."  Neither  Hero- 
dotus nor  Xenophon  has  afforded  any  so  near  an  approach  to  a 
specific  designation.  Polybius^  plainly,  though  indirectly,  inti- 
mates, that  the  titles  Hellenica  and  Philippica,  by  which  the  two 
principal  works  of  Theopompus  are  now  known,  were  applied  to 
them  by  Theopompus  himself.  No  such  distinct  notice  exists  of 
those  originally  borne  by  the  works  of  his  contemporaries.  But 
from  the  analogy  of  his  usage,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed, 
that  the  same  title  of  Hellenica  was  also  given  to  the  principal 
work  of  Xenophon  by  its  author. 

This  whole  question  has  been  treated  with  great  ability  by  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis,  in  the  Classical  Museum  for  1844  (p.  1.  sqq.), 
to  which  the  reader  desirous  of  going  deeper  into  the  subject 
is  referred.  Sir  G.  appears  however  to  have  carried  his  critical 
scepticism  a  little  too  far,  in  assuming  the  absolutely  undivided 
state  of  the  texts  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  other  earlier 
historians,  as  published  by  themselves.  When  Herodotus,  re- 
ferring in  V.  36.  to  §  92.  of  the  existing  book  i.  of  his  work,  uses 
the  expression  tv  r«  irpwru)  rwy  Xoywi',  "in  the  first  of  my 
narratives,"  or  discourses,  we  apprehend  that  the  words  "  the 
first"  necessarily  imply  that  there  was  "  a  second  ;  "  and  if  a 
second,  probably  a  third,  and  so  forth ;  although  he  may  not  hap- 
pen afterwards  to  have  quoted  by  its  specific  number  any  one  of 
his  other  divisions ;  which  were  evidently  much  more  numerous 
than  the  existing  books.  The  first  "logos"  must  have  had  an  end, 
and  the  second  a  beginning;  and  that  end  and  beginning  seem  also 
not  difficult  to  divine  from  internal  data.  As  the  citation  in  v.  36. 
refers  to  §  92.  of  the  present  first  book,  the  whole  of  that  book 
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down  to  the  same  §  92.  must  have  been  included  in  tlie  author's 
first  logos.  This  whole  portion  of  the  text  is  occupied  with  his 
Lydian  historj',  terminating  with  the  fall  of  Sardis,  and  the  sub- 
jection of  Lydia  to  the  Persians,  in  §  94.  With  §  95.  a  new  subject 
commences;  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  INIedo-Persian  dynasty 
by  wliich  that  of  Croesus  was  overthrown.  It  may  therefore  with 
some  confidence  be  assumed,  that  the  first  logos  of  Herodotus 
comprised  from  §  1.  to  §  91'.  of  the  existing  first  book,  and  that 
his  second  logos  commenced  with  §  95.  of  the  same  book. 


APPENDIX  Q.     (Page  445.) 

ON    THE    SOCRATIC    DOCTRINES    OF    XENOPHON. 

No.  1. 

Among  the  principal  rules  for  a  judicious  conduct  in  life,  which 
Xenophon  makes  Socrates  inculcate,  one  is  :  That  a  man  ought  not 
to  undertake,  cither  himself  to  perform,  or  to  teach  others,  any  busi- 
ness of  which  he  does  not  possess  a  competent  knowledge.'  This 
rule  is  enforced,  with  more  immediate  reference  to  the  art  of  war, 
in  a  dialogue  2  with  a  young  friend  ambitious  of  military  com- 
mand ;  whom  Socrates  not  only  induces  to  take  an  extra  course  of 
instruction  under  a  distinguished  professional  tactician,  but  after- 
wards, finding  that  the  pupil  had  not  been  thoroughly  grounded 
in  some  important  points,  he  sends  him  back  to  his  master  to  make 
good  the  deficiency. 

One  of  the  ensuing  dialogues  3  is  between  Socrates  and  another 
friend,  who  complains,  that  after  a  long  experience  of  military 
duty,  after  having  passed  with  credit  through  the  inferior  grades 
of  rank,  and  received  many  wounds  in  the  national  service,  his 
claims  to  a  command  for  which  he  was  a  candidate,  had  been 
set  aside  in  favour  of  one  who  had  borne  arms  for  a  very  short 
period,  with  no  distinction,  and  in  a  secondary  rank,  having  been 
engaged  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  purely  civil  employments. 
Here  Socrates  at  once  takes  the  opposite  side   of  the  question. 

1  1.  vii.,  II.  vi.  38.,  III.  i.,  iii.  iii.  9.  alibi. 
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He  asserts,  that  a  man  who  has  acquired  habits  of  business  in  a 
civil  office,  and  shown  judgement  in  its  management,  is  qualified 
to  enter  at  once  on  the  highest  military  functions.  This  argu- 
ment he  follows  up  by  a  series  of  subtleties,  to  the  effect,  that 
as  the  fortunate  candidate,  when  master  of  'the  public  ceremonies, 
had,  without  being  himself  either  a  practical  musician  or  play- 
actor, succeeded  in  making  other  musicians  and  actors  perform 
well,  he  must  be  quite  able,  without  being  himself  a  practised 
soldier,  to  make  his  soldiers  fight  well  and  preserve  discipline. 

This  fallacy  the  philosopher  is  again  made  to  refute  in  a  sub- 
sequent discourse  ^  where,  in  remarking  on  the  decline  of  military 
discipline  in  Athens,  he  says :  that  while  no  Athenian  citizen 
would  ever  think  of  undertaking  the  presidency  of  the  public  cere- 
monies, without  a  competent  knowledge  of  that  department  of 
business,  many  altogether  devoid  of  military  experience  have  no 
hesitation  in  undertaking  military  commands. 

No.  2. 

It  seems  incredible  that  Socrates  could  ever  really  have  committed 
himself  to  the  following  course  of  mixed  paradox  and  casuistry. 
"  He  maintained  ^  that  the  men  who  really  governed  states,  were 
"  not  tliose  who  held  the  sceptre,  or  those  elected  to  power,  or  those 
"  who  governed  by  force  or  fraud,  but  those  who  understood  how 
"  to  govern ;  that  in  like  manner  the  man  who  governed  a  ship, 
"  was  he  who  best  understood  navigation,  and  that  to  him  both  the 
"  shipmaster  and  the  other  passengers  deferred  ;  that  the  landowner 
"  followed  the  instructions  of  the  skilful  agriculturist ;  and  so,  in 
"other  cases."  When  it  was  objected,  "that  a  tyrannical  governor 
"  might  refuse  obedience  to  the  wisest  councillor,"  he  replied  : 
"  How  can  he  refuse,  exposed  as  he  would  be  to  the  penalty  of 
"  his  disobedience  I  For  when  a  man  in  any  case  rejects  wise 
"  counsel,  he  errs,  and  will  be  punished  for  his  error."  When  it 
was  further  objected,  that  a  tyrant  had  often  the  will  as  well  as  the 
power,  even  to  kill  an  honest  adviser,  the  rejoinder  is  :  "  And  do 
"  you  suppose  that  a  man  who  destroys  his  best  friend  can  escape 
"  punishment  ?  Would  not  the  very  act  of  which  you  suppose 
"  him  guilty  involve  his  own  destruction  ?  "  The  absurdity  of  this 
mode  of  conducting  an  argument  is  too  obvious  to  require  com- 
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mentarj'.  The  reasoner  bogins  by  staking  liis  credit  on  the  fact 
that  a  thing  is  so.  When  the  statement  is  impugned  as  false  or 
paradoxical,  he  does  not  attempt  to  reply,  but  merely  shifts  his 
ground,  and  asserts  that  the  thing  ought  to  be  so,  and  that  those 
who  prevent  its  being  so  deserve  to  be  punished.  And  this 
Xenophon  calls  on  us  to  admire  as  the  quintessence  of  Socratic 
wisdom  and  logic. 

No.  3. 

The  dialogue'  with  Aristippus,  an  idle  man  of  the  world,  is  said 
at  the  commencement  to  have  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting him  to  a  more  discreet  course  of  life.  The  philosopher 
begins  by  demonstrating,  that  a  man  educated  in  habits  of  useful 
study  and  self-denial,  is  more  likely  to  make  a  good  political  leader 
than  one  whose  education  has  been  neglected.  Aristippus  admits 
the  truth  of  this  self-evident  proposition;  upon  which  Socrates 
asks,  why  he  does  not  himself  adopt  those  habits,  the  efficacy  of 
which,  for  the  object  stated,  he  so  freely  admits.  In  answer 
Aristippus  remarks :  that,  as  he  has  no  such  object  in  view,  he 
docs  not  see  how  the  argument  bears  on  his  case;  that  not  being 
desirous  of  political  power,  he  prefers  leading  an  independent  life 
as  a  private  citizen  ;  and  he  urges  some  very  natural,  and  in  his 
own  view  of  the  case  conclusive  reasons  for  his  preference.  So- 
crates, without  attempting  to  grapple  with  these  reasons,  enters  on 
another  equally  subtle  course  of  demonstration  :  tliat  it  is  a  more 
agreeable  thing  for  a  man,  himself  to  exercise  power,  than  to 
live  in  subjection  to  others.  Of  this  general  proposition,  Ari- 
stippus also  does  not  dispute  the  general  truth  ;  he  demurs 
however  to  certain  of  the  lecturer's  inferences ;  and  with  good 
reason,  as  they  are  not  only  far-fetched  and  sophistical,  but  all  rest 
more  or  less  on  the  one  paradoxical  basis,  that  the  state  of  society 
in  Greece  admitted  of  no  medium  between  the  two  extremes  of 
social  existence :  political  power  and  slavery.  As  regards  his  own 
interest  in  the  matter,  Aristippus  contents  himself  with  renewing 
his  previous  declaration,  that  he  is  not  ambitious  of  acting  the 
part  of  a  ruler,  and  adding,  that  he  is  equally  little  apprehensive 
of  becoming  a  slave. 

Here  again  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  the  genuine  Stx  rates, 
with   so   many  eifective  forms  of  argument   at  his  di'^posal,  could 
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have  selected  one  so  singularly  ill  adapted  to  the  particular  case  and 
person  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  Had  Aristippus  been  a  youth 
who,  like  Alcibiades,  combined  ardent  political  ambition  with 
profligate  habits,  there  would  have  been  no  more  likely  mode  of 
reclaiming  him  from  those  habits,  than  convincing  him  of  the  ob- 
stacles which  they  interposed  to  the  attainment  of  nobler  objects. 
But  the  same  argument  addressed  to  a  man  who  was  devoid  of 
ambition  or  taste  for  political  distinction,  was,  by  its  very  abor- 
tiveness,  an  effectual  mode  of  confirming  the  errors  it  was  intended 
to  correct. 


APPENDIX  R.     (Page  550.) 

ON    THE    AVRITERS    OF    ATTHIDES. 

C.  MullerI,  adopting  and  exaggerating  this  distinction,  assumes 
the  Atthides  of  Pherecydes,  Hellanicus,  and  other  earlier  writers,  not 
to  have  been  integral  compositions,  but  portions  of  more  volu- 
minous works  by  those  authors ;  that  they  were  chiefly  occupied 
with  mythical  legends  borrowed  from  the  old  poets;  and  dwelt 
but  slightly  on  the  events  of  authentic  history.  The  later  Atthi- 
dists  on  the  other  hand,  are  supposed  by  him  to  have  treated  their 
subject  in  a  more  critical  manner,  investigating  historical  events  and 
chronological  epochs  with  greater  diligence,  and  suggesting  philo- 
sophical explanations  of  the  popular  fables.  Every  one  of  these 
positions  may  be  shown,  the  greater  part  of  them  on  data  supplied 
by  Miiller  himself,  to  be  baseless.  In  the  first  place,  Pherecydes 
is  nowhere  mentioned  as  author  of  an  Atthis.  That  the  Atthis  or 
"  Attic  history,"  as  it  is  called  by  Thucydides,  of  Hellanicus,  was 
but  a  section  of  a  more  voluminous  work,  is  a  hypothesis  unsup- 
ported by  any  evidence  external  or  internal.  The  other  alleged 
points  of  distinction  between  his  Atthis  and  that  of  Clidemus,  are 
disproved  by  a  comparison  of  the  remains  of  each  author  in  M til- 
ler's own  collection.  In  the  investigation  of  authentic  history  Hel- 
lanicus, if  not  a  profoundly  critical  master,  was,  judging  from 
existing  data,  quite  on  a  par  with  Clidemus.  Of  the  passages  cited 
from  the  Atthis  of  the  former,  seven  refer  to  real  events.  Only 
four  such  passages  can  be  identified  in  the  extant  citations  from 
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the  Attliis  of  Clidcnuis ;  and  in  several  of  these,  liistorical  faet 
is  largely  seasoned  with  mj'thological  trifling.  Of  chronological 
investigation  tliere  is  no  trace  in  the  collection  of  Clidenius.  Ild- 
lanicus  on  the  other  hand  was,  in  that  department  of  research,  con- 
fessedly in  advance  of  his  contemporaries,  or  even  of  his  im- 
mediate successors.  Of  philosophical  explanations  of  the  popular 
fables,  the  mythological  fragments  of  Clidemus  are  barren.  IIo 
everywhere  manifests  a  most  orthodox  spirit  of  acquiescence  in 
the  letter,  even  of  the  most  trivial  legends  wiiich  he  retails. 
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166.  There  are  but  two  passages  which  appear  to  form  gentle 
exceptions,  both  in  the  case  of  the  Erotema,  to  this  habitual 
austerity  of  the  Historian's  figurative  style.  The  first  is  in 
the  speech  of  the  Thebans  against  the  Platasans  (in.  64.) : 
riysQ  ai'  vfiCov  ZiKaiuTepov  Trdcri  to~iq  "^\\j](71  ^laolvTO,  k.  t.  X. ; 
the  second  in  the  reply  of  Athenagoras  to  Hermocrates  (vi. 
38.) :  tI  koX  ftovXecrde  oJ  vetJTspoi,  k.  t.  X.  The  other  examples 
of  interrogatory  eloquence,  while  not  frequent,  being  but 
modes  of  shaping  an  argument,  must  rank  as  figures  of  the 
intellectual  order. 

167.  note  2.  It  seems  more  natural  that  the  citation,  by  Aristotle, 
of  "the  Epitaphian  speech"  of  Pericles,  should  refer  to  this 
address,  which,  having  inaugurated,  as  it  were,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  both  the  last  and  the 
most  remarkable  of  its  kind  delivered  by  the  orator,  than,  as 
some  commentators  suppose,  to  the  one  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch as  having  been  delivered  after  the  Samian  war.  The 
figurative  allusion  in  the  passage  cited,  to  the  slain  warriors, 
as  "  the  spring,"  or  first  fruits,  of  Athenian  chivalry,  is  far 
more  applicable  to  the  first  battle  of  a  great  general  war,  after 
a  prolonged  state  of  peace,  than  to  the  casualties  of  a  com- 
paratively inglorious  campaign  of  the  imperial  republic,  against 
a  single  greatly  inferior  adversary. 

168.  The  words,  tov  irpocrdirTa  rij  vufiu)  rov  \6yov  tovce,  here 
rendered,  "  the  framer  of  the  law  prescribing  this  oration," 
mean,  or  may  at  least  be  held  to  mean,  litei-ally  :  "  the  man 
"  who  added  this  oration  to  the  law,"  or  custom  on  such 
occasions.  It  has  hence  been  inferred  by  Dionysius  Hal. 
(Ant.  Rom.  v.  17.),  and  others  after  him,  that  the  delivery  of 
the  speech  was  a  later  addition  to  the  original  rite.  This 
however  can  hardly  have  been  the  meaning  of  Thucydides. 
It  is  difficult   to  believe   that   in  Athens,   where,   from   time 
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iiuniemorial,  public  oratory,  in  some  shape  or  other,  was  an 
essential  element  of  all  state  ceremonial,  it  could  ever  have 
been  customary  to  confer  the  honour  of  public  burial  on  citi- 
zens, without  the  solenmity  being  accompanied  by  some  kind 
of  equally  pubjic  explanation,  by  a  competent  person,  wiiy 
the  honour  was  conferred.  The  commendation  therefore  to 
which  Pericles  refers,  may  safely  be  considered  as  bestowed 
not  on  the  author  of  some  recent  improvement  on  the  original 
practice,  but  rather  on  the  first  framer  of  the  written  law  on 
the  subject ;  as  having  combined  with  (or  added  to)  its  other 
enactments,  a  formal  provision  that  the  oration  should  be  de- 
livered, with  regulations  probably  as  to  the  mode  of  its  deli- 
very, and  the  appointment  of  the  orator.  Herodotus  uses  the 
term  ■7zpoaTiBi]^i  in  the  very  same  sense,  in  a  closely  similar 
passage  (ii.  136.).  We  have  however  shaped  our  version  in 
such  terms  as,  without  subtilising  on  the  orator's  words, 
should  convey  the  full  spirit  of  his  remark ;  leaving  it  open 
whether  the  speech  was,  or  was  not,  an  original  part  of  tlu^ 
ceremony. 

To  the  ensuing  phrase  :  tuIq  ek  -wy  noXti-noi'  OaTzro^xiroLc,  as 
(juite  untranslatable  into  literal  English,  we  have  also  given 
a  turn,  more  in  harmony  with  our  own  idiom,  while  equally 
expressive  of  the  orator's  meaning. 

This  commentary  might  be  extended  to  other  passages  of 
these  versions;  which  are  indeed  but  so  many  illustrations  of 
the  difficulty  of  translating  the  rhetorical  text  of  Thucydides, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  the  spirit  without  any  serious 
breach  of  the  letter. 

169.  Indirect  evidence,  that  this  antithesis  between  Words  and 
Deeds  was  a  favourite  Periclean  image,  and  was  cmi)loyed 
by  Pericles  in  this  oration,  much  in  the  mode  represented 
by  Thucydides,  seems  to  be  contained  in  the  Epitaphian 
address  which  Plato,  in  his  Menexcnus  (p.  236.),  makes 
Socrates  describe  and  repeat,  as  having  been  composed  by 
Aspasia  from  materials  supplied  by  Pericles.  Of  that  com- 
position, as  of  the  Thucydidean  speech,  the  antithesis  in 
question  forms  the  exordium  and  the  key-note,  and  is  reite- 
rated and  illustrated  in  the  sequel,  in  the  same  subtle  style 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Thucydides.  The  two  orations 
also  present  other  points  of  correspondence,  tending  to  prove, 
s  s  4 
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that  Thucydides,  however  differently  he  may  have  worked 
up  the  details,  had  retained  much  of  the  substance  of  the 
Periclean  address.  Such  are,  for  example,  the  connexion 
into  which,  in  each,  the  valour  of  the  warriors  eulogised 
has  been  brought,  with  the  excellence,  of  the  institutions 
under  which  they  were  reared  ;  and  the  contrast  between 
those  institutions,  and  others  existing  in  less  favoured  states. 
Whether  Plato  himself  had  in  view  the  original  of  Pericles, 
or  the  Thucydidean  version,  or,  possibly  both,  may  be  a 
question. 

191.  The  number  ninety,  being  the  distance  in  miles  by  the  course 
of  the  river  as  estimated  by  later  geographers,  between 
Cunaxa  and  Babylon,  has  here  been  inadvertently  noted, 
instead  of  the  direct  distance  by  land  ;  which  is  rated  by 
Xenophon  (ii.  ii.  6.)  at  about  forty-five  miles  (360  stadia); 
by  other  authorities  at  a  third  or  a  fourth  more. 

215,  216.  Xenophon's  accounts  of  the  strength  of  the  Greek  army 
at  the  several  stages  of  its  route,  are  singularly  vague  and 
contradictory.  His  expression  in  the  passage  here  referred 
to,  is  (v.  iii.  3.),  that  the  numbers  were  reduced  "  from  about 
"10,000"  to  8600;  "the  other  1400  having  been  destroyed 
"  by  the  enemy,  the  snow,  or  disease."  The  original  estimate 
(p.  190.),  previous  to  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  was  12,800. 
The  10,000  therefore  here  in  question,  are,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, the  number  at  the  outset  of  the  Retreat  in  the  familiar 
sense ;  when  they  commenced  fighting  their  way  home  after 
the  massacre  of  the  Zabatus.  Of  the  mode  in  which  they 
had  been  reduced  from  12,800  to  10,000  between  Cunaxa 
and  the  Zabatus,  we  are  left  in  the  dark.  Xenophon  men- 
tions but  a  single  man  killed  or  wounded  in  the  battle,  and 
that  on  doubtful  report  (i.  viii.  20.).  During  the  subse- 
quent march  to  the  Zabatus,  the  only  defalcation  noticed 
(ir.  ii.  7.)  was  the  desertion  of  about  350  Thracian  light 
troops.  Add  to  these  about  220  victims  of  Persian  treachery 
at  the  Zabatus,  including  officers  ;  and  the  army,  on  leaving 
that  station,  ought  still  to  have  numbered  above  12,000  men. 
Assuming  however  that  by  this,  and  other  disasters  not  speci- 
fied, it  had  really  been  reduced  by  2800  men  between  Cu- 
naxa and  the  Zabatus,  how  are  we  to  reconcile  that  loss  with 
the  subsequent   statements  :    first,   that  on  its  week's  route 
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through  the  Carduchian  mountains,  it  suffered  more  than  all 
it  had  previously  suffered  from  Artaxerxes  or  Tissaphernes 
(iv.  iii.  2.) ;  and  secondly,  that,  as  we  are  here  told,  the 
whole]  diminution  of  force  between  the  Zabatus  and  Cera- 
sus  was  only  1 100  men  ?  In  the  sequel,  after  being  tlius 
described  as  reduced  to  8600  at  Cerasus,  and  after  experi- 
encing some  other  losses  in  the  interval,  we  again  find  it,  at 
Cotyora,  a  few  weeks  later  (v.  vii.  9.),  in  the  same  vague 
manner,  rated  at  '*  nearly  ten  thousand  men." 
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•»•  27m;  Numbers  refer  to  Volumes  and  Pages. 


Abhadatas  and  Panthea,  romance  of,  v. 
402. 

Acusilaus,  iv.  56.  133.;  his  genealogical 
work,  134. 

Admirals,  the  Six,  at  Arginusa;,  their  death, 
V.  279.610. 

JEolic  dialect,  iv.  111. 

^sop,  IV.  IOC 

Agriculture,  Athenian  system  of,  v.  464. 

Agesilaus,  v.  284.  288.  307.  310.  Xeno- 
phon's  biographical  memoir  of,  434. 

Agesilaism  of  Xenophon,  v.  284.  307.  310. 

Alcibiades,  his  character,  v.  144.  257. 

Alcidamas,  his  work  on  music,  iv.  108. 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  patronage  of  lite- 
rature, IV.  47.,  V.  531.  His  treatment  of 
Callisthenes,  v.  554 — 560. 

Amelesagoras,  or  Melesagoras,  his  Atthis, 
IV.  180.,  V.  549. 

AmyrtKus,  king  of  Egypt,  age  of,  iv.  536. 

Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  v.  324.  An  auto- 
biographical work,  331.  How  far  an 
impartial  one,  332.  Its  speeches,  how- 
far  genuine,  338.  ;  inconsistencies  of  the 
narrative,  342.  632.  Transactions  on 
the  Retreat ;  at  Cotyora,  342.  ;  at  Cera- 
sus,  343. ;  at  Heraclea,  349.  ;  at  Byzan- 
tium, 350.  ;  at  Parium  and  Perinthus, 
352.  ;  in  Western  Armenia,  360.  ;  with 
the  Tibarenes,  363.  ;  delineation  of  cha- 
racter, 353.  The  Anabasis,  when  com- 
posed, 370.  ;  its  division  into  Books,  371. 

Anabasis  of  "  Themistogcncs,"  v.  276.  364. 
.     ■   of  Sopha?netus,  v.  542. 

Anaxagoras,  his  persecution  by  the  Athe- 
nians, IV.  27.  520. 

Anaxibius,  Spartan  navarch  on  the  Bespho- 
rus,  V.  214.  226.  269.  350. 

Anaximandur  of  INIiletus,  his  geographical 
work,  IV.  69. 


Anaxis,  liis  historical  work,  v.  545. 

Andocides,  iv.  10-1. 

Antiochus  of  Syracuse,  IV.  192.;  his  notice 

of  Rome,  194. 
Antiphon,  his  school   of  Attic  oratory,  iv. 

102.  ;  his  relation  to   Thucydides,  v.   8. 

74.  162.  596. 
Apology  of  Socrates,  Xenophon's,  v.  452. 
Arginusje.      See  Admirals. 
AricBus,  his  treachery  at  Cunaxa,  v.  607. 
Aristeas    of    Proconnesus,    his    accredited 

prose  works,  iv.  59.  68.  132. 
Aristotle,  his  Olympic  chronologj',  iv.  84. 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  v.  185.  357. 
Asidatis  of  INIysia,  plundered  by  Xenophon, 

V.  233. 
Aspasia,  her  connexion   with    Pericles,   iv. 

43.  ;   her  Epitaphian  speech,  v.  6"31. 
Athanas  of  Syracuse,  his  historical  work,  v. 

545. 
Athenian  agriculture,  v.  464. 

domestic  life,  v.  463. 

landed  gentleman,  v.  466. 

revenues,  Xenophon's  treatise  on, 

V.  431. 
Athenians,   characteristics  of  their  literary 

genius,    iv.  6.  9.  11.  20. ;   their  persecu- 
tion of  men  of  science,  27.  519. 
Attliides,  writers  of,  v.  549.  628. 
Attic  period,   general  view  of,  iv.  1 — 13.  ; 

from  560  to  510  b.  c,    iv.    16. ;   from  510 

to  404  B.  c,  IV.  23.  ;  from  404  to  323,  iv. 

29.,  V.  1.  481. 

style,  IV.  116.  125. 

Autolycus,  son  of  Lycon,  v.  182.  454.  598. 


B. 


Berosus,  his  oriental  history,  v,  487. 

Bion  of  Proconnesus,  iv.  180. 

Books,  division    into,   of    Greek    historical 
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works,  IV.  469.,  v.  53.  322.  371.  372.  620. 

623. 
Booktrade,  iv.  39. 
Brasidas,  his  character,  v.  145. 
Byzantium,  v.  227.  350.      See  Anabasis. 


C. 


Cadmus  of  Miletus,  iv.  56.  132. 

Callias,  his  banquet,  v.  1 82.  454.  598. 

Callisthenes,  his  life,  character,  and  death, 
V.  553. ;   works,  56'0.  ;   style,  567. 

Calpe,  V.  225. 

Cambyses,  the  elder,  v.  386.  413. 

the  younger,  iv.  370.  474. 

Carduchians,  v.  209. 

Centrites  river,  v.  210, 

Cephisodorus,  his  historical  work,  v.  546. 

Cerasus,  v.  215.  343. 

Charon  of  Lampsacus,  iv.  72.  76.  164. 

Chirisophus.  colleague  of  Xenophon  in  com- 
mand, v.  203.  214.  222.  224. 

Chronology  of  Greek  historical  literature, 
IV.  74. 

Cleander,  harmost  of  Byzantium,  v.  226. 
230.  350. 

Clearchus,  commander  of  the  Cyreian 
Greeks,  v.  188.  190.;  his  military  skill, 
191.  605.;  his  murder,  198.;  his  character, 
353. 

Cleon   his  character,  v.  43 — 45.  146. 

Clidemus,  or  Clitodemus,  his  Atthis,  v. 
549. 

Clitodemus.     See  Clidemus. 

Cceratadas,  v.  229. 

Colchians,  treatment  of,  bv  the  Cyre'ians,  v, 
343. 

Comedy,  progress  of,  iv.  23.  30. 

Conon,  v.  315.  484. 

Coras  of  Syracuse,  his  school  of  rhetoric, 
IV.  28.  95. 

Coroebus,  his  Olympiad,  iv.  85. 

Cotyora,  v.  216.  342.     See  Anabasis. 

Ctesias,  v.  482. ;  his  system  of  Oriental  his- 
tory, 485. ;  compared  with  Herodotus 
and  Berosus,  iv,  333.,  v,  487 — 489. ;  his 
Persian  history,  493.  ;  compared  with 
Herodotus,  494.,  iv.  401. ;  his  Indica, 
and  other  works,  v.  497.  499. ;  his  style, 
499. 

Cunaxa,  battle  of,  v.  191.  605.;  site  of, 
v.  191.  632. 

Cyaxares,  v.  383.  412. 

Cyreian  Greeks,  their  numbers  at  different 
stages  of  their  route,  v,  632. 

Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon,  epitome  of  its 
contents,  v.  374. ;  a  historical  romance, 


378.  ;  its  historical  element,  380. ;  pic- 
ture of  Persian  manners,  386. ;  its  geo- 
graphical element,  384.  ;  romantic  ele- 
ment, 401.  ;  characters,  379.  407;  style, 
392.      Epilogue,  413. 

Cyrus  the  elder,  his  character  In  Herodo- 
tus, IV.  474.  ;  in  Xenophon,  v.  379.  407. 

younger,   v.    185.  ;     Xenophon's 

character  of,  354.  188.;  his  death,  194. 


D. 


Damastes  of  Sigeum,  iv.  239. 

Damon,  persecuted   by  the   Athenians,  iv. 

520. 
Darius,  his  character  In  Herodotus,  iv.  476. 
Deiochus  of  Proconnesus,  iv.  179. 
Democles  of  Phygela,  iv.  181. 
Democritus  of  Abdera,  iv.  27.  106.  109. 
Demophilus,  son  of  Ephorus,  v.  531.  547. 
Diagoras,  persecuted  by  the   Athenians,  iv. 

27.  520. 
Dialect,  Attic,   its   formation,  iv.  111.  116. 

Ionic,    IV.    112.    126.      JEolic  and  Doric, 

IV.   111. 
Dinon,  his  Persica,  v.  500. 
Dionysii  of  Syracuse,  iv.  45.,  v.  503. 
Dionysiodorus,  his  historical  work,  v.  545. 
Dioiiysius  of  Miletus,  iv.  162. 
Dithyramb,  iv.  26.  30. 
Draco,  his  laws,  iv.  53. 
Drama,  progress  of,  iv.  21 — 24.  30. 


E. 


Education  in  Greece  during  the  Attic  pe- 
riod, IV.  32. 

Epaminondas,  v.  289.  312. ;  his  invasions  of 
Laconia,  313.  618. 

Ephorus,  V.  529.;  his  Histories,  531.; 
other  works,  539. ;  style,  540. 

Epic  poetry  during  the  Attic  period,  iv.  3. 
23.  25.  31. 

Epicharmus,  iv.  24. 

Epilogue  of  the  Cyropaedia,  v.  413. 

Epimenides,  his  accredited  prose  works,  iv. 
59.  132. 

Equestrian  art,  Xenophon's  treatise  on,  v. 
467. 

Euclid  of  Megara,  persecuted  by  the  Athe- 
nians, IV.  521. 

Eudemus  of  Paros,  iv.  181. 

Eugeon  of  Samos,  iv.  181. 

Eumelus  of  Corinth,  his  accredited  prose 
works,  IV.  59.  132. 
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F. 

Fable,  or  Apologue,  iv.  IOC. 


G. 


Geography,  the  mother  of  autlientic  history, 

IV.  68. 
Glaiicus  of  Rhegium,  his  work  on  musicians 

and  poets,  iv.  109. 
Gorgias,  iv.  96.  100.  106.  109.  125.  ;   price 

of  his  lectures,  36.  ;   his  relation  to  Thu- 

cydides,  v.  162.  598. 
Grammatical     literature,    progress   of,    iv. 

105. 


H. 


Harmene,  port  of  Sinope,  v.  221. 

Ilarmodius  and  Aristogiton,  v.  129. 

Ilecata»us  of  Miletus,  iv.  69.  ;  his  life  and 
works,  140.  530.;  his  geographical  re- 
search, 144.  529,  530. 

Ilecatonymus,  the  Sinopian  orator,  v.  217. 

Hellanicus,  iv.  217.;  his  works,  219;  his 
notice  of  Rome,  234.  ;  his  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  237.  ;  his  chronologi- 
cal researcii,  76.  234. 

Ilellenica  of  Xenophon,  epitome  of  the 
contents,  v.  265.  ;  composition  and  ma- 
terials, 273. ;  Xenophon's  Spartan  par- 
tialities, 283.,  and  Theban  antipathies, 
284.  ;  state  of  Greece,  286.  ;  Lysander 
and  Agesilaus,  288.  ;  Pelopidas  and  Epa- 
minondas,289. ;  Xenophon's  suppressions 
and  misrepresentations,  292 — 304.;  battle 
of  Corinth,  296. ;  of  Coronea,  299. ;  of 
Leuctra,  301.  ;  I\[essenian  independence, 
303. ;  Thessalian  affairs,  304. ;  destruc- 
tion of  Mantinea,  306  ;  Agesilaism  of 
Xenophon,  307.  310.  ;  Agesilaus  and 
Epaminondas,  312. ;  Athenian  interests 
and  characters,  314.;  style,  316.; 
speeches,  317.;  descriptions,  318. ;  chro- 
nology, 320.  ;  time  and  mode  of  compo- 
sition, 322.  620. 

Ileraelitus  of  lOphcsus,  iv.  521. 

Ilcrmias  of  Methymna,  v.  543. 

Herodorus  of  Ileraclea,  iv.  210. 

Herodotus,  his  life  and   times,  iv.  241.;   the 
Homer  of  prose  literature,  242.  272.  512. 
epochs  of  his  birth  and  death,  253.  534. 
his    supposed     Olympian     recital,    254. 
otiier  public   recitals,  268.  ;    his  relation 


to  Thucydides,  256.  267.,  v.  14.  57.  569.; 
his  death  and  character,  iv.  271.,  v, 
57. ;  liis  work,  epitome  of  its  contents, 
IV.  276. ;  character  of  his  research,  294.  ; 
his  historical  sources,  301 — 315.;  Ly- 
dian  history,  324.  ;  Assyrian  history, 
332.;  Medo-Persian  history, 335.;  Egyp- 
tian history,  340.  ;  his  geographical  re- 
search, 348.  ;  his  credulity,  352.  ;  his 
religion  and  superstition,  356.;  his  the- 
ory of  the  marvellous,  377.  ;  his  love  of 
anecdote,  389. ;  his  spirit  of  hyperbole, 
398.;  his  self-contradictions,  403.  418. 
540.  ;  how  far  a  critical  historian,  409.  ; 
the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius,  411.  ; 
estimate  of  distance  by  day's  journeys, 
412.  ;  estimate  of  time  by  generations, 
416.  ;  Rattle  of  Thermopyla?,  418.  542.  ; 
walls  of  Rabylon,  421.  546.  ;  his  chrono- 
'"gyi  "6-  >  hisgeographical  criticism,  424. ; 
his  philological  criticism,  427.  ;  his  my- 
thological criticism,  319.429.;  his  impar- 
tiality, 430.  ;  his  "malignity,"  449. ;  his 
composition  and  style,  451.;  his  epic 
faculty,  452.  466.  547.  ;  his  episodes, 
458.  ;  division  of  his  work  into  books, 
469.,  v.  624.  ;  his  delineation  of  charac- 
ter, IV.  471.,  conf.  431.;  Athens  and 
Sparta,  484.  ;  his  draniatic  management, 
499.;  his  speeches  and  dialogues,  501.; 
his  descriptive  faculty,  505. ;  his  language, 
in  structure,  and  dialect,  512.  523. 

Hiero  of  Syracuse,  his  patronage  of  litera- 
ture, IV.  45. 

Hiero,  or  The  Tyrant,  Xenophon's  Dialogue 
of,  v.  427. 

Hipparclius,  his  patronage  of  literature,  iv. 
20.;   his  death,  v.  129. 

Ilipparchicus  of  Xenophon,  v.  471. 

Hijipias  of  Athens,  his  patronage  of  litera- 
ture, IV.  19. 

of  Elis,  his  Olympic  clironologv,  iv. 

82. 

Hippys  of  Rhegium,  his  historical  works, 
IV.  177. 

Historians,  early  Greek,  their  preference  of 
fabulous  subjects,  iv.  66. 

prior  to  Herodotus,  iv.  131. 

. flourishing  during  the  Peloponnesian 

war,  IV.  182. 

flourishing  during  the  fourth  cen- 


tury B.  c,  V.   1. 
Historical   evidence,   kinds  and  degrees  of, 

IV.  297. 
research,  first  a])plication  of  to  real 

events,  iv.  72. 
Horsemansliip,    Xenophon's    treatise  on,  v. 

467. 
Hunting.  Xenophon's  treatise  on,  v.  473. 
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I. 


Ion  of  Chilis,  his  life  and  works,  iv.   194. 

202.  .'^33. 
Ionic  dialect  and  style,  iv.  112.  126. 
Iphitus  of  Elis,  his  Olympiad,  iv.  85. 
Isocrates,  price  of  his  lectures,  iv,  37. 


Lacedaemonian  kings,  their  votes  in  council, 
V.  21.  570. 

Languages,  foreign,  their  study  neglected 
by  the  Greeks,  iv.  35. 

Laurian  mines,  v.  432. 

Laws,  earliest  codes  of,  iv.  51. 

Libraries,  public  and  private,  iv.  16.  20.  38. 

Lycurgus,  his  Rhetrae,  or  written  laws,  iv. 
51.  ;  different  accounts  of  his  age,  86. 
88. 

Lyric  poetry,  progress  of,  iv.  22.  25.  ;  de- 
cline of,  31. 

Lysias,  iv.  125. 


M. 


Macedonian  kings,  their  patronage  of  litera- 
ture, IV.  46. 

Marathon,  battle  of,  iv.  509.  549. 

Melesagoras  (see  Amelesagoras),  his  Atthis, 
IV.  180. 

Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  Xenophon's,  v. 
440. 

Menon,  colleague  of  Xenophon,  v.  198.  ; 
Ills  character,  354. 

Metrodorus  of  Lampsacus,  iv.  95.  108. 

Miscellaneous  literature  of  Attic  period,  iv. 
90.  106. 

Mosvnoecians,  v.  216. 

Mythical  legend,  rules  for  appreciating  its 
historical  value,  iv.  316. 


N. 


Nicias,  Ills  character,  v.  142. 
Neon,  colleague  of  Xenophon,  v.  220.  225. 
231. 


CEconomist,  the,  of  Xenophon,  v.  462. 
Olorus,  father  of  Thucydides,  v.  6. 


Olympiad  of  Coroebus,  iv.  85. 

of  Iphitus  and  Lycurgus,  iv.  85. 

Olympic    era,    its    adaptation    to    historical 

chronology,  iv.  77. 
Oracles,  written  in  prose,  iv.  54. 


Paraphila,  her  dates  for  the  births  of  Hel- 

lanicus,   Herodotus,  and  Thucydides,  iv. 

218.  253,  254.  538. 
Panthea  and  Abradatas,  romance  of,  v.  402. 
Parmenides,  iv.  520. 
Patrons    of    literature    during    the    Attid 

period,  iv.  40. 
Pelopidas,  v.  289. 
Peloponnesian  historical   registers,  iv.    53. 

76. 
Pericles,  his  patronage  of  literature,  iv.  40. ; 

his  connexion  with  Aspasia,  43  ;  his  cha- 
racter, V.    140.;    his  Epitaphian  oration, 

analysis  of,  166.  631. 
Periodic  style,  iv.  1 25. 
Persian  constitution  and  manners,  v.  386. 
Phanias  of  Eresus,  v.  547. 
Phanodemus,  his  Atthis,  v.  552. 
Pharnabazus,    satrap    of     Phrygia,    v.  227. 

351. 
Pherecydes  Syrius,  iv.  56.  68.  1  83. 

Lerius,  iv.  182. 

Phidias,   persecuted  by  the  Athenians,   iv. 

520. 
Philistus,  his  life,  character,  and   death,  t. 

503.  ;   his  works  and  style,  506. 
Philosophical   literature,     early   cultivation 

of,  IV.  68.  90. 
Phrynichus,  iv.  21.  23. 
Pisistratus  and  Pisistratlda?,  their  influence 

on  literature,  iv.  16.  18,  19.  40. 

,  his  library,  iv.  16.  38. 

Pitanate  cohort,  v.  21.  569. 
Plato,  his  views  on  education,  iv.  34. 
Polity  of  Athens,  treatise  on,  v.  417.  422. 
Lacedcemon,  Xenophon's  treatise 

on,  v.  417. 
Polycrates  of  Samos,  his  patronage  of  lite- 
rature, IV.  20. 
Pratinas,  iv.  23. 
Prodicus,  iv.  102.  108.,  v.  448. 
Prose  literature,  origin  of,  iv.  48.  55, ;  first 

application  to  historical  composition,  66. 

68.  ;     to   philosophical   composition,  68. 

90. ;     to  geographical  composition,  68. ; 

to  rhetorical  composition,  90.  94. 
Protagoras,   iv.    101.    108.  ;    persecuted  by 

the  Athenians,  520. 
Proxenus  the  Boeotian,  friend  of  Xenophon, 

V.  186. ;  his  murder,  198. 
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Registers  of  early    l\Ioj)onnesian    history, 

IV.  53.  76. 
niiapsodists,  iv.  95. 
UliLtorical  composition,  early  cultivation  of, 

IV.  90.  94. 

Rhetra;,  or  written  laws  of  Sparta,  iv.  51  — 
54. 


Scilhis,  Xcnophon's  country  seat  at,  descrip. 

tion  of,  V.  216.  235. 
Schools  and  schoolmasters,  iv.  35. 
Scylax  of  Caryanda,  his  geographical  work, 

IV.  70.  l.-Bg. 

Seuthes,  chief  of  the  Odrysians,  enlists  the 

Cryeians,  v.  231. 
Sicilian  school  of  rhetoric,  iv.  28.  95. 
Silaniis  the  augur,  v.  218. 
Simonides  of  Ceos,  the  historian,  iv.  182 
Sinope,  v.  217.  221. 
Socrates,  iv.  520. ;   his  advice  to  Xenoplion, 

V.  187.  ;   Xenophon's  character  of,  v   44'-' 
454.  625. 

Solon,  his  laws,  iv.  53. 
Soph.-enetus,  his  Anabasis,  v.  54'2. 
Sophists,  character  of,  iv.  97.  122.  522. 
Sparta,   decline  of  literary  taste    in,"iv.   7. 

Spartan  kings,  their  votes  in  council,  v   oi 
570.  "   ■ 

Stesimbrotus  of  Tliasus,  iv.  194.  196. 

Style,  Greek  prose,  iv,  110.;  as  dependent 
on  dialect.  111.;  as  dependent  on  com- 
position, 120.;  sententious  style,  1'"^  • 
periodic  style,  125.  :  Ionic  style,  126  •' 
•Attic  style,  125,  126.  ;  its  rhetorical  ten- 
dency,  127. 

Susarion,  iv.  23. 

Symposium  of  Xenophon,  v.  453.  ;  parallel 
with  that  of  Plato,  459. 


"  Ten  thousand."   Sec  Cyreians. 
Theageiies  of  Rhegium,  iv.  94. 
Themistocles,  episode  of,  in  Timcydides   v. 
154.  ' 

Thcinistogenes  of  Syracuse,  his   Anabasis, 

V.  276.  3C4.  ' 

Theodorus  of  Byzantium,  his  stvle,  iv.  lO-J 

Iheopompus,  his  life  and  character,  v.  506* 

^09.;  his  IJellenica  a  continuation  of  Tlm- 


cydides,   515.;   his  Thiiippica,   516.;   his 

other  works,  515.  528. ;   his  .style,  5t>5. 
Theramenes,  his  character,  v.  316.  61.3.  617 
Thermopyla;,  battle  of,  its  mythical  details' 

IV.  418.  542.  ' 

Thimbron,  engages  the  Cyreians,  v.  232 
Thrasymachus    of    Chalcedon,     his    s'tvie 

IV.  104.  •'     ' 

Thucydidcs,  his  birth  and  parentage,  v.  4.;  his 
age,  8.,  IV.  254.;  his  relation  to  Herodotus, 
^'.   \'^'  •'^-  ^^^•'   ^°^^-  i^-  --56.  266,  267.  • 
his  indirect  allusions  to  Herodotus.'v.  20.; 
and  to  passages  of  his  works,  25. ;  parallel 
pas.sages  of  the  two  authors,  30. ;  his  Am- 
phipolit:m  campaign  and  exile,  32.  ;   how 
far  merited,  38.  ;    his   relation  to  Cleon, 
43.;    his  life  in  exile,  46. ;    remission  of 
his  sentence.  48.;   his  death,  56.  ;  charac- 
ter, 57.  ;    state  of  society  which   he  de- 
scribes, 64.  578.  ;    his  history  unfinished, 
I.'?.;    when  published,  49.;    its  division 
into  _books,   53.  572.;    its   eighth   book, 
50.55.573.;  its  continuator.?,  53. 273.  322. 
515.;    epitome  of  its  contents,  79.  ;  his 
historical  sources,  96. ;   his  speeches,  how 
far  authentic  documents,  102. ;    his  treat- 
ment of  mythical  and  religious  matters, 
105.  109.,  conf  61.;  his  chronology,  112.; 
his   work    a    military   history,    113.;    its 
composition  ;  plan  and  spirit'  of  its  narra- 
tive,  118.  120.;    its  defects  of  epic  eco- 
nomy,   121.  579.;     other  anomalies,    II. 
132. ;  Its  introduction,  or  "  archajologia," 
134.;    digressive  passages,  13.3.  ;    deline- 
ation of  character,  Pericles,  Nicias,  .Alci- 
biades,      I3rasidas,       Cleon,      139      146.  ; 
speeches  as  illustrative  of  character,  147.  • 
speculative    or    didactic    element,    150.';' 
his  narrative  style,   its  merits,    153   ;   its 
defects,  157.    174.  176.;    rhetorical  style, 
its  defects  and   peculiarities,   157.  581   • 
Its    merits,    162.   164.    178.;     relation  of 
Thucydides  to  Antiphon  and  Gorgias  6S 
162.  596.  598.  ;  his  dialect,  163.  ;  funeral 
oration  of  Pericles,  analysis  of,  166.  630. 
631.;  other  speeches,  17*3.;  description  of 
battles,   176.;  of  the   plague  at   Aihens, 
177.;  critical  summary,  178. 
Thurium,   settlement   of  Herodotus  at,  iv 
251. 

Tibarenes,  their  treatment  by  the  Cvreians 

V.  363.  •  ' 

Tima?us,  his  Olympic  chronolom",  iv.  84 

Timasion,  colleague  of  Xenophon,  v    "*18 

340.  ■   "     • 

Timonides  of  Leucadia,  his  epistolary  his- 
tory, v.  544. 

Tiribazus,  s.itrap  of  Western  Armenia,  his 
treatment  by  the  Cyreians,  v.  211.  360. 
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Tisias  of  Syracuse,  his   school   of  rhetoric, 

IV.  28.  95. 
Tragedy,  progress  of,  iv.  23. 
Trapezus,  v.  213. 


W. 


Women,  tlieir  social  position  in  Athens,  iv. 
43.,  V.  463. 


X. 


Xanthus,  his  Lydiaca,  iv.  170.  531. 

Xenomedes  of  Chios,  iv.  182, 

Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  iv.  520. 

Xenophon,  his  birth  and  parentage,  v.  181.; 
age,  181.  598.;  early  life,  183.  185.  189.; 
takes  service  under  Cyrus,  185.  188. 
203.  ;  march  on  Babylonia,  in  spring 
401  B.C.,  190.;  battle  of  Cunaxa,  in 
Sept.  401  B.C.,  191.  ;  appointed  to  com- 
mand a  division  of  Cyre'ian  Greeks,  200. 
203.  ;  takes  the  lead  in  conducting  the 
retreat,  206.  ;  march  up  the  Tigris,  208.  ; 
Carduchians,  209.  ;  Western  Armenia, 
army  overtaken  by  winter,  211. ;  its  suf- 
ferings, 212.  ;  view  of  the  sea  ;  arrival  at 
Trapezus  in  spring  400  B.C.,  213. ;  attack 
on  the  Drilae,  215  ;  transactions  at  Cera- 
sus,  215.  343.;  at  Cotyora,  216.  342.; 
Xenophon's  scheme  of  colonisation,  217. ; 
dissensions  in  the  army,  218.  ;  mutiny  at 
Heraclea,  222.  349. ;  transactions  at 
Calpe,  224.  ;  at  Byzantium,  227.  350. 
at  Parium  and  Perinthus,  230.  352. 
service  under  Seuthes  in  Thrace,  231. 
under  Thimbron  in  Asia,  233.  ;  attack  on 
Asidatis,  233.  ;   Xenophon's  sentence  of 


exile,  its  date,  and  cause,  234.  238.  609. ; 
bearing  of  this  question  on  his  moral  cha- 
racter, 243.  ;  his  return  to  Greece  with 
Agesilaus,  and  settlement  at  Scillus,  234. ; 
restoration  to  his  civic  rights,  236.  ;  his 
domestic  relations,  236.  ;  close  of  his  life, 
237.  ;  his  Spartan  connexions,  245.  ; 
fought  under  Agesilaus  at  Coronea,  246. ; 
his  Agesilaism,  284.  307.  310.;  harsh- 
ness of  his  treatment  by  Athens,  247.  ; 
his  character,  250.  349 — 352.  ;  his  un- 
truthfulness, 254.342 — 348.368. alibi;  his 
partiality  as  a  historian,  254.  283.  332.  ; 
his  defective  patriotism,  256. ;  his  pagan 
piety,  258.,  conf.  201.  210.  225.  233. 
alibi ;  his  philosophy,  260. ;  his  literary- 
style,  260.  ;  his  facetious  humour,  262. 
426.  457 — 460  ;  his  works  ;  see  Helle- 
nica,  Anabasis,  Cyropsedia;  the  Polity  of 
Lacedsemon,  417. ;  the  Polity  of  Athens, 
417.  422.;  not  by  Xenophon,  425; 
Hiero,  or  the  Tyrant,  427.  ;  on  the  Reve- 
nues of  Athens,  431,;  the  Agesilaus, 
434. ;  parallel  of  the  Hellenica,  435. ; 
Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  440. ;  Apology 
of  Socrates,  452.  ;  Symposium.  453.  ;  the 
OEconomist,  462. ;  on  the  Equestrian  art, 
467.  ;  the  Hipparchicus,  471.  ;  on  Hunt- 
ing, 473. 
Xerxes,  his  expedition,  mythical  details  of, 
IV.  399. 


Z, 


Zabatus  river,  massacre  of,  v,  1 98. 

Zeno,   IV.   27.   520. ;  price   of  his  lectures, 

36, 
Zoilus  of  Amphipolis,  his  historical  work, 

V,  547. 
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Members  of  the  Royal  Institution.  Arranged 
by  permission  fi'om  the  Lecturer's  Notes  by 
J.  Scoffern,  M.B.  Fcp.  Svo.  with  Wood- 
cuts, price  7s.  6d. 

Brewer.— An  Atlas  of  History  and  Geo- 
graphy, from  the  Commencement  of  the 
Christian  Era  to  the  Present  Time  :  Com- 
prising a  Series  of  Sixteen  coloured  Maps, 
arranged  in  Chronological  Order,  with  Illus- 
trative Memoirs.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer, 
M.A.,  Pi'ofessor  of  English  History  and 
Literature  in  Xing's  College,  London.  The 
Maps  engraved  by  E.  Weller,  F.R.G.S. 
Royal  Svo.  12s.  6d.  half-bound. 

Brodie.  — Psychological  Inquiries,  in  a 

Series  of  Essays  intended  to  illustrate  the 
Influence  of  the  Physical  Organisation  on 
the  Mental  Faculties.  By  Sir  Benjamin  C. 
Brodie,  Bart.    Third  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

Brougham  and  Routh.— Analytical  View 

of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principia.  By  Heney 
Lord  Brougham,  F.R.S.,  Member  of  the 
National  Institute  of  France  and  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Naples;  and  E.  J.  Routh, 
B.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    Svo.  price  143. 


PTTBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO. 


Buckingham.— Autobiography  of  James 

Silk  Burkingliam  :  Including  liis  Voyages, 
Travels,  Advent  ui-es,  Speculations,  Suc- 
cesses and  Failures,  frankly  and  faithfully 
narrated ;  with  Characteristic  Sketches  of 
Public  Men.    Vols.  1.  and  II.  post  8vo.  2l8. 


•«•  Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  CiUtcil  l)y  the  Author's  Son,  ami 
comjilcting  the  work,  are  preiKiruig  for  publication. 

Bull.  —  The  Maternal  Management  of 

Children  in  Health  and  Disease.  By 
T.  Bull,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  ;  formerly  Pliysician- 
Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery 
Institution.     New  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  Ss. 

Dr.  T.  Bull's  Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  their  Ilealth  during  the  Period  of 
Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room  :  With 
an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  connexion 
witli  those  subjects,  <tc. ;  and  Ilints  upon 
Nursing.     New  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  Ss. 

Bunsen.  —  Christianity  and   Mankind, 

their     Beginnings     and     Prospects.       By 

ChKISTIAX  CUAELES  Jo3IAS  BUNSEN,  D.D., 

D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Being  a  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected, remodelled,  and  extended,  of  Hifi- 
polytus  and  his  Age.     7  vols.  Svo.  £5.  5s. 

*,*  This  SeeonJ  Edition  of  the  nippolj/ius  is  compos'^d 
of  three  distinct  works,  which  may  be  had  separately,  as 
follows  :— 

1.  Hippolytus  and  his  Ape ;  or,  the  Beginiiinis  ar.d 
Prospects  of  Christianity.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  i'l .  lO.-. 

2.  Outline  of  the  Philosophy  of  Universal  Histoiy  rp- 
plied  to  Language  and  Reliijion  :  Containing  ai)  ,  c- 
count  of  the  Alpnabetical  Ciinferences.  2  vols.  Svo. 
price  £1. 133. 

S.  Analecta  Ante-Nic«na.    3  vols.  Svo.  price  (2.  23. 

Bunsen.— Lyra  Germanica :  Hymns  for 

the  Sundays  and  chief  Festivals  of  tlie 
Christian  Year.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Catheeine  Winkwobtu. 
Second  Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  53. 

*»•  This  selection  of  German  Hymn?  has  Leon  made  from 
a  collection  published  in  Germany  by  the  C  hevalier  lJTJ>'SEif ; 
and  forms  a  companion  volume  to 

Theologia  Germanica:  'Whicli  seUeth  forth 
many  fair  lineaments  o(  JDivivio  Tiiitli,  and 
saith  very  lofty  and  loccly  tilings  touching 
a  Perfect  Lite.  Translated  Oy  SrsAN>'A 
WiNKWORTir.  With  a  Preface  oy  the  Rev. 
Chaule.?  KiNOSLEi- ;  and  a  Letter  by  Cheva- 
lier Bunsex.   Second  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

Bunsen.  —  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal 

History :  An  Historical  Investigation,  in 
Five  Books  By  C.  C.  J.  Buxsen,  D.D., 
D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  C.  H.  CoTTBELL,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Witli  nianv  Illustrations.  Yol.  I.  Svo.  28s. ; 
Yol.  II.  Svo.  303. 


Burton.— First  Footsteps  iu  East  Africa 

or,  an  Exploration  of  IJarar.  By  KuiiAiiD 
F.  Bruro5,  Bombay  Army  ;  Author  of  A 
Pilyrimae/e  io  Medina  and  Mecca,  ^^'ith  Maps 
and  coloured  Plates.     Svo.  18s. 

Bui*ton.  —  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Pil- 
grimage to  El-Mcdinah  and  ileccuh.  By 
RicUABD  F.  BcKTON,  Bombay  Army.  With 
Map,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.    3  vols.  8to. 

price  £2.  IjS. 

Burton  (J.H.)— The  History  of  Scotland, 

from  the  Revolution  to  the  Extinction  of  tlic 
Last  Jacobite  Insurrection  (1689-1748).  By 
Jonx  Hill  Buhtox.     2  vols.  Svo.  2Gs. 

Bishop    S,  Butler's   General  Atlas   of 

Modern  and  Ancient  Geograpliy  ;  compris- 
ing Fifty-two  full-coloured  Maps ;  with 
complete  Indices.  New  Edition,  nearly  all 
re-engraved,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved. 
Edited  by  the  Author's  Son.  Royal  4to. 
24:3.  half-bovmd. 

(  The  Modem  Atlas  of  28  (Ull-colourcd  Maps. 
o,,„«.„t„i  .    J         IJoval  Svo.  price  lis. 
bcparatelj    <  j,,^  ^^j-^.j^nt  ^tlas  of  ii  full-coloured  Maps. 

(         Kuyal  bvo.  price  12b. 

Bishop  S.  Butler's  Sketch  of  Modem  and 
Ancient  Geography.  New  Edition,  tho- 
roughly revised,  with  such  Alterations  intro- 
duced as  continually  progressive  Discoveries 
and  the  latest  Information  have  rendered 
necessary.     Post  Svo.  price  Ts.  6d. 

Bishop   J.   Butler's    Fifteen    Sermons 

preached  at  the  Rolls  Chapel.  With  Notes, 
Analytical,  Explanatory,  and  Illustrative, 
and  Observations  in  reply  to  Mackintosh, 
Wardlaw,  and  Maurice,  by  Rev.  RoBEliT 
Caemicuael,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.     Svo.  Os. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer :  A  Popular  Digest 

of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil  and  Criminal ; 
with  a  Dictionary  of  Law  Terms,  ilaiims, 
Statutes,  and  Judicial  Antiquities  ;  Correct 
Tables  of  Assessed  Taxes,  Stanip  Duties, 
Excise  Licenses,  and  Post-Horse  Duties ; 
Post-Oflice  Regidations  ;  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline. 17th  Edition,  comprising  the  Public 
Acts  of  the  Session  1856.     Fcp.  Svo.  lOs.  6d. 

The  Cabinet  Gazetteer:  A  Popular  Expo- 
sition of  All  tlie  Countries  of  tlie  World; 
their  Govermucnt,  Popidation,  Revenues, 
Commerce,  and  Industries;  Agricultural, 
Manufactured,  and  ilineral  Products  ;  Re- 
ligion, Laws,  Manners,  and  Social  State  : 
With  brief  Notices  of  their  History  and  An- 
tiquities. By  the  Author  of  The  Cabinet 
Laicyer.  Fcp.  Svo.  10s.  6d.  cloth  ;  or  133. 
bound  ill  calf. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Caird.— English  Agriculture  in  1850  and 

1851  :  Its  Condition  and  Prospects.  By 
James  Caied,  Esq.,  of  Baldoon,  Agricultural 
Commissioner  of  The  Times,  The  Second 
Edition.     8vo.  price  14s. 

Calvert.— Pneuma ;  or,  the  Wandering 

Soul :  A  Parable,  in  Rhyme  and  Outline. 
By  the  Rer.  William  Calteet,  M.A., 
Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  With 
20  Etchings  by  the  Author.  Square  crown 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Calvert.  —  The    Wife's    Manual  ;    or, 

Prayers,  Thoughts,  and  Songs  on  Several 
Occasions  of  a  Matron's  Life.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Calteet,  M.A.  Ornamented  from  De- 
signs by  the  Author  in  the  style  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Prat/er-Book.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Carlisle  (Lord).— A  Diary  in  Turkish  and 

Greek  Waters.  By  the  Right  Hon.  the 
EAELofCAELiSLE.  Elfth  Edition,  PostSvo. 
price  10s.  6d. 

Catlow.— Popular  Conchology ;   or,  the 

Shell  Cabinet  arranged  according  to  the 
Modern  System  :  With  a  detailed  Account 
of  the  Animals,  and  a  complete  Descriptive 
List  of  the  Families  and  Genera  of  Recent 
and  Fossil  Shells.  By  Agnes  Catlow. 
Second  Edition,  much  improved ;  with  406 
Woodcut  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  price  14s. 

Cecil.  —  The  Stud  Farm ;  or,  Hints  on 

Breeding  Horses  for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and 
the  Road.  Addressed  to  Breeders  of  Race- 
Horses  and  Hunters,  Landed  Proprietors, 
and  especially  to  Tenant  Farmers.  By 
Cecil.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  5s. 

Cecil's  Stable  Practice;  or,  Hints  on  Training 

for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and  the  Road ; 
with  Observations  on  Racing  and  Hunt- 
ing, Wasting,  Race-Riding,  and  Handi- 
capping :  Addressed  to  Owners  of  Racers, 
Hunters,  and  other  Horses,  and  to  all  who 
are  concerned  in  Racing,  Steeple- Chasing, 
and  Fox-Hunting.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plate, 
price  5s.  half-bound. 

Chevreul  On  the  Harmony  and  Contrast 

of  Colours,  and  their  AppUcations  to  the 
Arts  :  Including  Painting,  Interior  Decora- 
tion, Tapestries,  Carpets,  Mosaics,  Coloured 
Glazing,  Paper- Staining,  Calico-Printing, 
Letterpress-Printing,  Map-Cploiu-ing,Dress, 
Landscape  and  Flower-Gardening,  &c.  &c. 
Translated  by  Charles  Maetel.  Second 
Edition ;  with  4  Plates,  Crown  8vo. 
price  10s.  6d. 


Chapman.— History  of  Gustavus  Adol- 

phus,  and  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  up  to  the 
King's  Death  :  With  some  Account  of  its 
Conclusion  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  in 
1648.  By  B.  Chapman,  M.A.,  Yicar  of 
Letherhead.    8vo.  with  Plans,  12s.  6d. 

Clinton.— Literary  Remains   of  Henry 

Fynes  Chnton,  M.A.,  Author  of  the  Fasti 
Helleniei,  the  Fasti  Romani,  &c. :  Comprising 
an  Autobiography  and  Literary  Journal, 
and  brief  Essays  on  Theological  Subjects. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Fynes  Clinton, 
M.A.     Post  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

Conybeare.— Essays,  Ecclesiastical  and 

Social :  Reprinted,  with  Additions,  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
CoNTBEAEE,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.     8vo.  12s. 

Conybeare  and  Howson.— The  Life  and 

Epistles    of    Saint    Paul :     Comprising    a 

complete  Biography  of  the   Apostle,    and 

a   Translation   of  his   Epistles  inserted  in 

Chronological  Order.     By  the  Rev.  W.  J. 

CoNTBEABE,    M.A.  ;    and   the   Rev.   J.    S. 

Howson,  M.A.     Second   Edition,  carefully 

revised  and  corrected,  and  printed  in  a  more 

convenient   form ;    with  several  Maps   and 

Woodcuts,  and   4   Plates.     2   vols,  square 

crown  8vo.  31s.  6d,  cloth. 

***  The  Original  Edition,  witli  more  numerous  Illustra- 
tions, in  2  vols.  ito.  price  48s. — may  also  be  had. 

Dr.  Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical 

Medicine  :  Comprising  General  Pathology, 
the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases, 
Morbid  Structm-es,  and  the  Disorders  es- 
pecially incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and 
to  the  different  Epochs  of  Life;  with  nume- 
rous approved  Formulae  of  the  Medicines 
recommended.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  price 
£3 ;    and  Parts  X.  to  XYII.  4s.  6d.  each. 

***  Part  XYIII.,  completing  the  work,  is  preparing  for 
publication. 

Cresy's  Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Prac- 
tical. Illustrated  by  upwards  of  3,000 
Woodcuts.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
brought  down  to  the  Present  Time  in  a 
Supplemen  t,comprisingMetropoUtan  Water- 
Supply,  Drainage  of  Towns,  Railways, 
Cubical  Proportion,  Brick  and  Iron  Con- 
struction, Iron  Screw  Piles,  Tubular  Bridges, 
&c.  Svo.  63s.  cloth.  — The  Supplement 
separately,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

Cotton.  — Instructions  in  the  Doctrine 

and  Practice  of  Christianity.  Intended 
chiefly  as  an  Introduction  to  Confirmation. 
By  G.  E.  L.  Cotton,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     18mo.  2s,  6d. 


PUBLISHED  BT  LONGMAN,  BEOWN,  akd  CO. 


The  Cricket-Field;  or,  the  Science  and 

Historv  of  tlie  Game  of  Cricket.  By  tlie 
Autlior  of  Pri/ici/,/fS  of  Scientific  Battiiirj. 
Second  Edition,  greatly  improved;  with 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 
balf-bomid. 

Lady  Gust's  Invalid's  Book. —  The  In- 
valid's Own  Book:  A  Collection  of  Recipes 
fi'Oiii  various  Books  and  various  Countries. 
By  the  Honourablo  Ladt  CrST.  Second 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  23.  6d. 

Dale.— The  Domestic  Liturgy  and  Family 

Chaplain,  in  Two  Parts  :  Part  I.  Church 
Services  adapted  for  Domestic  UbC,  with 
Prayers  for  Every  Day  of  the  Week,  selected 
from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  Paut 
II.  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  Every  Sunday 
in  the  Year.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale, 
M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's. 
Second  Edition.  Post  4to.  21s.  cloth ; 
31s.  6d.  calf ;  or  £2.  10s.  morocco. 
i-TnE  Family  CnAPLAiN,  12s. 
beparately    \  ,j.^^  Domestic  Liiubgi-,  lOs.  Cd. 

Davy   (Dr.  J.)  —  The  Angler  and   his 

Friend ;  or.  Piscatory  Colloquies  and  Fish- 
ing Excursions.  By  John  Datt,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  itc.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Delabeche.— Report  on  the  Geology  of 

Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset.  By 
Sir  IIenet  T.  Delabeche,  F.R.S.,  late 
Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
With  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  Svo. 
price  14s, 

De  la  Rive.— A  Treatise  on  Electricity, 

in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A.  De  la  Rite, 
Professor  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Trans- 
lated for  the  Author  by  C.  \.  Walker, 
F.R.S.  In  Three  Volumes ;  with  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Vol.  I.  Svo.  price  18s. ;  Vol.  II. 
price  28s. 

Dennistoun.  —  Memoirs  of  Su-  Robert 

Strange,  Kniglit,  Engraver,  Member  of 
several  Foreign  Academies  of  Design  ;  and 
of  his  Brother-in-law,  Andrew  Lumisden. 
By  James  DENKisxorx,  of  Dennistoun. 
2  vols,  post  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  2l8. 

Digby.— The  Lover's  Seat:  Kathemerina; 

or.  Common  Things  in  relation  to  Beauty, 
Tirtue,  and  Truth.  By  Kenelm  IIexut 
DiGBT,  Author  oi  Mores' Calholici,  ke.  2  vols. 
fcp.  Svo.  12s. 

Discipline.    By  the  Author  of  "  Letters 

to  my  Unknown  Friends,"  &c.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged.     ISmo.  price  2s.  6d. 


Dodd.— The  Food  of  London  :  A  Sketch 

of  the  chief  Varieties,  Sources  of  Supply, 
jrobable  Quantities,  Modes  of  Arrival,  Pro- 
cesses of  ]\Liiiufacturi-,  suFj-rcted  Adultera- 
tion, and  Machimry  of  Dictiibution  of  the 
Food  for  a  Community  of  Two  Millions  and 
a  Half.  By  George  Dodd,  Author  of 
British  Manufactures,  &c.  Post  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a 

Religious  Sceptic.    Ith  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  Gs. 

Defence  of  The  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its 
Author:  Being  a  Rejoinder  to  Professor 
Newman's  lieply  :  Including  a  full  Exami- 
nation of  that  Writer's  CViticifm  on  the 
Character  of  Christ  ;  and  a  Chapter  on  the 
Aspects  and  Pretensions  of  Moderti  Deism. 
Second  £diti<  n,  revised.     Post  Svo.  5s.  6d. 

The  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  of 

the  New  Testament  :  Being  an  Attempt  at  a 
Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek  and 
the  English  Texts  ;  including  a  Concordance 
to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Grcek- 
Enghsh  and  English  Greek.  New  Edition, 
witli  a  new  Index.     Royal  Svo.  price  42s. 

The  EngUshman's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Con- 
cordance of  the  Old  Testament :  Being  an 
Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between 
the  Original  and  the  English  Translations  ; 
with  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Proper  Names 
and  their  Occurrences,  &c.  2  vols,  royal 
Svo.  £3.  13s.  6d. ;  large  paper,  £4.  14s.  6d. 

Ephemera's    Handbook    of    AngUng; 

teaching  Fly-Fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom- 
Fishing,  Salmon-Fishing;  with  the  Natural 
History  of  River-Fish,  and  the  best  Modes 
of  Catcliiug  them.  Third  Edition,  corrected 
and  improved;  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  Svo  5s. 

Ephemera.  —  The  Book  of  the  Salmon:  Com- 
prising the  TJieory,  Principles,  and  Prac- 
tice of  Fly-Fishing  for  Salmon  ;  Lists  of 
good  Salmon  Flies  for  every  good  River  in 
the  Empire  ;  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Salmon,  its  Habits  described,  and  the  best 
way  of  artificially  Breeding  it.  By  Ephe- 
mera ;  assisted  by  Andrew  Young.  Fcp. 
Svo.  with  coloured  Plates,  price  14s. 

W.   ErsMne,   Esq.  —  History  of  India 

under  IJuber  and  Uumayun,  the  First  Two 
Sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Taimur.  By 
William  Erskine,  Esq.     2  vols.  Svo.  32s. 

Etheridge.  — Jerusalem   and   Tiberias; 

Sora  and  Cordova:  A  View  of  the  Religious 
and  Scholastic  Learning  of  the  Jews.  De- 
signed as  an  Introduet'on  to  Hebre«v  Lite- 
rature. Bv  J.  W.  Etueridge,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 
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NEW  WORKS  AifD  NEW  EDITIONS 


Fairbairn.— Useful  Information  for  En- 
gineers :  Being  a  Series  of  Lectures  delivered 
to  the  Working  Engineers  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire.  With  a  Series  of  Appendices, 
containing  the  Results  of  Experimental  In- 
quiries into  the  Strength  of  Materials,  the 
Causes  of  Boiler  Explosions,  &c.  By 
William  Faiebaien,  E.R.S.,  F.G-.S.  With 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.   Royal  8vo.  price  15s. 

Faraday   (Professor).  —  The    Subject- 

Matter  of  Six  Lectures  on  the  Non-Metallic 
Elements,  dehvered  before  the  Members 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  by  Peofessoe 
Faeadat,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Arranged  by 
permission  from  the  Lecturer's  Notes  by 
J.  Scoffeen,  M.B.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  6d. 

Flemish  Interiors.     By  the  Writer  of 

A  Glance  behind  the  Grilles  of  Ueligious 
Houses  in  France.     Fcp.  8vo.  Ts.  6d. 

Forester.— Travels  in  the  Islands  of  Cor- 
sica and  Sardinia.  By  TnoiiAS  Foeestee, 
Author  of  Rambles  in  Norway.  With  nume- 
rous coloured  Illustrations  and  Woodcuts, 
from  Sketches  made  dm-ing  the  Tour  by 
Lieutenant- Colonel  M.  A.  Biddulph,  R.A. 
Imperial  Svo.  [J»  the  press. 

Fulcher.— Life  of  Thomas  Gainsborough, 
R.A.  By  the  late  Geoege  Williams 
Fulchee.  Edited  by  his  Sols'-.  With  4 
Illustrations.     Neio  Edition.     Fcp.  Sro. 

{Nearly  ready. 

Gilbart.— A  Practical  Treatise  on  Bank- 
ing. By  James  William  GtIlbaet,  F.R.S., 
General  Manager  of  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank.  Sixth  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.     2  vols.  12mo.  Portrait,  I63. 

Gilbart.  —  Logic    for   the    Million :    a 

Familiar  Exposition  of  the  Art  of  Reasoning. 
By  J.  W.  GiLBAET,  F.R.S.  4th  Edition  ; 
with  Portrait  of  the  Author.     12mo.  Ss.  6d. 

Gilbart.— Logic  for  the  Young:  Consisting  of 

Twenty-five  Lessons  in  tlie  Art  of  Reasoning. 
Selected  from  the  Loyic  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts. 
By  J.  W.  GiLBAET,  F.R.S.     12mo.  Is. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Coeney,  Esq.  Illustrated 
by  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by 
Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Square 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  21s. ;  morocco,  £1.  I63. 

Gosse.  —  A     Naturahst's    Sojourn    in 

Jamaica,  By  P.  H.  Gosse,  Esq.  With 
Plates.     Post  8vo.  price  l-is. 


Mr,  W.  R.  Greg's  Contributions  to  The 

Edinburgh  Review. — Essays  on  Political  and 
Social  Science.  Contributed  chiefly  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  By  WiLLlAM  R.  Geeg. 
2  vols.  8vo.  price  243. 

Grove.  —  The  Correlation  of  Physical 

Forces.  By  W.  R.  Geote,  Q.C,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  &c.  Third  Edition ;  with  Notes  and 
References.     8vo.  price  7s. 

Gurney.— St.  Louis  and  Henri  IV. :  Being 

a  Second  Series  of  Historical  Sketches, 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Hampden  Gueney,  M.A. 
Fcp.  8vo.  63. 

Evening  Recreations ;  or,  Samples  from 

the  Lecture-Room.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
John  Hampden  Gueney,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
St.  Mary's,  Marylebone.     Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Gwilt.—AnEncyclopEedia  of  Architecture, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By 
Joseph  Gwilt.  With  more  than  1,000 
Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  J.  S. 
Gwilt.     Thu-d  Edition.     8vo.  42s, 

Halloran.— Eight  Months'  Journal  of 

Visit  to  Japan,  Loochoo,  and  Pootoo.  By 
Alfred  Ljueence  Halloean,  Master 
R.N.,  F.R.G.S.,  Polperro,  Cornwall.  With 
Etchuigs  and  Woodcuts  from  Designs  by 
the  Author.     Post  8vo.        [Nearly  ready. 

Hare  (Archdeacon).— The  Life  of  Luther, 

in  Forty-eight  Historical  Engravings.  By 
GtJSTAT  KoNiG.  With  Explanations  by 
Aechdeacon  Haee  and  Susanna  Wine- 
WOETH.    Fcp.  4to.  price  288. 

Harford.— Life  of  Michael  Angelo  Buo- 

narrotti ;  comprising  Memoirs  of  Savonarola 
and  Yittoria  Colonna,  and  much  Contem- 
poraneous History.  By  John  S.  Haefoed, 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Member  of  the  Roman  Aca- 
demy of  Painting  of  St.  Luke,  and  of  the 
ilrcha3ological  Society  of  Rome.  2  vols. 
8vo.  with  Portrait  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  [/«  the  press. 

Also,  to  be  sold  separately,  in  foUo, 
Engravings  illustrative  of  the  Works  of  Michael 

Angelo,  both  in  .Painting  and  Architecture ;  with  Ex- 
planatory Descriptions  of  the  latter,  by  C.  E.  CoCK- 
EEELL,  Esq.,  R.A. 

Harrison.— The  Light  of  the  Forge ;  or. 

Counsels  drawn  from  the  Sick-Bed  of  E.  M. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Haeeison,  M.A.,  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Cam- 
bridge.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 


prrBUSHBD  BY  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  and  CO. 


Harry  Hieover.-Stable  Talk  and  Table 

Talk  ;  or,  Spectacles  for  Young  Sportsineii 
By  KABEr  IIieoter.  New  Editiou,  2  vols" 
8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  218. 

Harry  ffieover.-  The  Hunting-Field.  By  Harry 
HiEovER.  With  Tsvo  Plates.  Pep.  Svo 
OS.  half-bound. 

Hariy  Hieover.— Practical  Horseman- 
ship. IJy  Uaeky  HiEOVEB.  Second  EJUiun  ■ 
with  2  Plates.     Fcp.  Svo.  5s.  half-bound.   ' 

Harry  Hieover.-The  Stud,  for  Practical  Pur- 
poses and  Practical  Men:  Peinp  a  Guide 
to  the  Choice  of  a  Horse  for  use  more  than 
for  show.  By  IIaert  Hieovee.  With  2 
Plates.     Pep.  Svo.  price  5s.  half-bound.  i 

Hajry  Hieover.-The  Pocket  and  the  Stud;  or, 
Practical  Hnits  on  the  Management  of  the 
btable.  By  Uahet  IIieovee.  Second 
Edition ;  with  Portrait  of  theAuthor.  Pep 
8vo.  price  5s.  half-bound, 

Hassan  (Dr.)-Food  and  its  Adultera- 
tions :  Coinprismg  the  Eeports  of  the  Ana- 
lytical Samtaiy  Commission  of  T/ie  Lancet 
tor  the  lears  1851  to  185  i  inclusive,  revised 
and  extended.  By  Aetiiur  Hill  Hassall, 
M.D.,  &c.,  Cluef  Analyst  of  the  Commission! 
8vo.  with  159  Woodcuts,  28s. 

Col.  Hawker's    Instructions   to  Young 

Sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and 
Shooting.  10th  Edition,  revised  and  brought 
down  to  the  Present  Time,  by  the  Author's 
bon.  Major  P.  W.  L.  Hawker.  With  a 
New  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  numerous 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.    Svo.  21s. 

Haydon.-The  Life  of  Benjamin  Kobert 

Haydon,  Historical  Painter,  from  his  Auto- 
biography and  Journals.  Edited  and  com- 
piled by  Tom  Taylor,  M.A.,  of  tlic  Inner 
lemple,  Esq.     3  vols,  post  Svo.  31s.  6d. 

Haydn's  Book  of  Dignities :  Containing 

Rolls  of  tlie  Official  Personages  of  the  Briti^li 
Empire,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  Judicial,  Mili- 
tarj-,  Naval,  and  Municipal,  from  the  Earliest 
Periods    to    the    Present   Time.      Togetlier 
with  the    Sovereigns   of  Europe,   from  the 
foundation  of  their  respective  State;  •    tlie 
Peerage  and  Nobility  of  Great  Britain'-  &c 
Being  a  New  Edition,  improved  and  conti"   ' 
oi?"\'   ?/   Beatson's  Political  Index.     Svo 
2os.  half-bound. 


Herring.  -  Paper    and    Paper-Making, 

Ancient  and  Modern.  By  Richard  Hee- 
EIXG.  With  an  Introduction  bv  tiie  Rev 
George  Crolt  LL.D.  Second  Edition] 
with  1  lates  and  Specimens.     Syo.  78.  6d. 


Sir  John  Herschel.-Outlines  of  Astro- 
nomy. By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Hebscuel. 
Bart.  &c.  New  Edition  ;  with  Pktes  and 
W  ood  Engravings.     Svo.  price  18s. 

Hill.-Travels  in  Siberia.    By  S.  S.  Hill, 

Esq.,  Author  of  Travels  on  the  Shores  of 
the  Baltic.  Witli  a  large  ilap  of  European 
and  Asiatic  Russia.     2  vols,  post  Svo.  24s. 

Hints  on  Etiquette  and  the  Usages  of 

Society:  With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habit« 
New  Edition,  revised  (with  Additions)  bv  a 
Lady  of  Rank.  Ecp.Svo.  price  Half-a-Crown. 

Holland.-Medical  Notes  and  Reflec- 
tions. By  Sir  Henrv  Holland,  Bart 
M.D.,  F^R.S.,  &c.,  Physician  in  Ordinar.' 
to  tiie  Queen  and  Prince  Albert.  Third 
Edition,  with  Alterations  and  Additions 
Svo.  18s. 

HoUand.- Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology.  By 
Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  &e. 
Founded  cliielly  on  Cliapters  contained  iii 
the  First  and  Second  Editions  of  Medical 
Notes  arid  Bejleclions  by  tlie  same  Author 
Svo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Hook.-  The  Last  Days  of  Our  Lord's 

Ministi-y:  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the 
principal  Events  of  Passion  Week  By 
tlie  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.  New  Edition. 
i  cp.  Svo.  price  6s. 

Hooker.— Kew  Gardens;  or,  a  Popular 

Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Ee\v.  By  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker, 
E.H.,  &c.,  Dh-ector.  New  Edition ;  with 
many  Woodcuts.     16mo.  price  Sixpence. 


Hooker.-Museum  of  Economic  Botany ; 

or,  a  Popular  Guide  to  the  Useful  and  Re- 
markable Vegetable  Products  of  the  Museum 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  Bv  Sir  W.  J 
Hooker,  K.H.,  kc,  Director.  '  With  29 
Woodcuts.     IGmo.  price  Is. 


Hooker  and  Ai-nott.-The  British  Flora  ; 

comprising  (he  Pliacnogamous  or  Flowering 
Plants,  and  the   Fcnis.     Seventh  Edition, 
wUli  Additions  and   Corrections  ;    and  nu- 
merous Figm-cs  illustrative  of  the  Umbelh- 
fcrous  Plants,    the    Composite    Plants,    the 
Grasses,   and   the  Ferns.     By   Sir    W    J 
Hooker,  F.R.A.  and  L.S.,  &c. ;  and  g'  a' 
"\A  alker-Ai!nott,   LL.D.,  F.L.S.      12mo 
with  12  Plates,  price  14s.;  with  tlie  Plates 
coloured,  price  21s. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Home's    introduction  to  the  Critical 

Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Tenth  Edition,  revised,  corrected, 
and  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  Haetwell  Hoene, 
B.D.  (tlie  Author)  j  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Datidson,  D.D.  of  the  University  of  Halle, 
and  LL.D. ;  and  S.  Peideatjx  Teegelles, 
LL.D,  With  4  Maps  and  22  Vignettes  and 
Facsimiles.     4  vols.  8vo.  £3.  ISs.  6d. 

*,*  The  Four  Yolumss  rany  also  be  had  separately  as 
follows  :— 

Vol  I  —A  Summarj-  of  the  Evidence  for  the  Genuineness, 
Autheuticitv,  Uncon-upted  Preservation,  and  Inspirationot 
the  Holy  Senptures.  By  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  B .  D. .  8vo.  las . 

Vol  II.— The  Text  of  the  Old  Testament  considered :  AVith 
a  Treatise  on  Sacred  Interpretation  ;  and  a  brief  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament  Books  and  the  Apocrypha.  By  b. 
Davidson.  D.D.  (Halle)  and  LL.D 8vo.  25s. 

Vol  III.-A  Summary  of  Biblical  Geography  and  Anti- 
quities.   By  the  Bev.  T.  H.  Home,  B.D 8vo.  18s. 

Vol.  IV.-An  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the 
New  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  B.D.  The 
Critical  Part  re-writtcn,  and  the  remamder  re\ased  and 
edited  by  s.  P.  TregeUes,  LL.D 8vo.  18s. 

Home.  — A  Compendious  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Haet- 
well Hoene,  B.D.  New  Edition,  with 
Maps  and  Illustrations,     12mo.  93. 

How  to  Nurse  Sick  Children :  Intended 

especially  as  a  Help  to  the  Nurses  m  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  ChUdren  ;  but  contaming 
Directions  of  service  to  all  who  have  the 
charge  of  the  Young.     Ecp.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Howitt  (A.  M.)  — An  Art-Student  in 
Munich.  By  Anna  Maex  Howitt.  2 
vols,  post  8vo.  price  14s. 

Howitt. -The  Children's  Year.  By  Mary 

Howitt.  With  Four  Illustrations,  from 
Designs  by  A.  M.  Howitt.  Square  16mo.  5s . 

Howitt.  —  Land,  Labour,    and    Gold; 

or,  Two  Years  in  Victoria  ;  With  Visit  to 
Sydney  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  By 
William  Howitt.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 

Howitt.— Visits  to  Remarkable  Places  : 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illustra- 
tive of  Striking  Passages  in  EngUsh  History 
and  Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  With 
about  80  Wood  Engravings.  New  Edition. 
2  vols,  square  crovrn  8vo.  25s.  cloth,  gilt  top. 

William  Howitt's  Boy's  Country  Book:  Being 
the  Real  Life  of  a  Country  Boy,  written 
byhiir.self ;  exhibiting  all  the  Amusements, 
Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of  Children  in  the 
Countiy.  New  Edition ;  with  40  Wood- 
cuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Howitt.  — The  Rural  Life   of  England.      By 

William  Howitt.  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  revised ;  with  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams.     Medium  8yo.  21s. 


Hue— The  Chinese  Empire:  A  Sequel 

to  Hue  and  Grabet's  Journey  through  Tartary 
and  Thibet.  By  the  Abbe  Hue,  formerly 
Missionary  Apostolic  in  China.  Second 
Edition  ;  with  Map.     2  vols.  8vo.  243. 

Hudson's  Plain  Directions  for  Making 

WUls  in  conformity  with  the  Law  :  With  a 
clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the 
distribution  of  Personal  Estate  in  the  case 
of  Intestacy,  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much 
useful  information.  New  and  enlarged  Edi- 
tion; including  the  Provisions  of  the  WUls 
Act  Amendment  Act.     Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Hudson's  Executor's  Guide.    New  and 

enlarged  Edition;  with  the  Addition  of 
Directions  for  paying  Succession  Duties  on 
Real  Property  under  Wills  and  Intestacies, 
and  a  Table  for  finding  the  Values  of  Annui- 
ties and  the  Amount  of  Legacy  and  Succes- 
sion Duty  thereon.     Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Hudson  and  Kennedy.-Where  there 's 

a  Will  there 's  a  Way  :  An  Ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc  by  a  New  Route  and  Without  Guides. 
Bv  the  Rev.  C.  Hudson,  M.A.,  St.  John  s 
College,  Cambridge  ;  and  E.  S.  Kennedy, 
BA.,  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition,  with  Two  Ascents  of  Monte  Rosa ;  a 
Plate,  and  a  coloured  Map.  Post  8vo.  5s.  bd. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos.    Translated,  with 

the  Author's  authority,  by  Mes.  Sabine. 
Vols  I.  and  II.  16mo.  Half-a-Crown  each, 
sewed  ;  38.  6d.  each,  cloth  :  or  in  post  8vo. 
12s.  each,  cloth.  Vol.  HI.  post  8vo. 
12s  6d.  cloth :  or  in  16mo.  Part  I.  2s.  bd. 
sewed,  Ss.  6d.  cloth  ;  and  Part  II.  3s.  sewed, 
4s.  cloth. 

Humboldt's  Aspects   of  Nature.    Translat 
with  the  Author's  authority,  by  Mes.Sabine. 
16mo.  price  Gs. :  or  in  2  vols.  3s.  6d.   each, 
cloth ;  2s.  6d.  each,  sewed. 

Humphreys.  -  Parables    of   Our  Lord, 

illuminated  and  ornamented  in  the  style  of 
the  Missals  of  the  Renaissance  by  Heney 
Noel  Humpheets.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  21s. 
in  massive  carved  covers  ;  or  30s.  bound  m 
morocco  by  Hayday. 

Hunt.  —  Researches   on  Light    in  its 

Chemical  Relations  ;  embracing  a  Con- 
sideration of  all  the  Photograpliic  Processes. 
By  RoBEET  Hunt,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition, 
with  Plate  and  Woodcuts.     8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Idle.— Hints  on  Shooting,  Fishing,  &c., 

both  on  Sea  and  Land,  and  in  the  Fresh- 
Water  Lochs  of  Scotland  :  Being  the  Expe- 
riences of  C.  Idle,  Esq.     Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 
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Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Saints 

and  irartvrs  :  First  Scries  of  Sarri'd  and 
Legendary  Art.  Second  Edition  ;  with  nu- 
merous Woodcuts,  and  16  Etchings  by  the 
Author.    Square  crown  8to.  288. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Monastic 
Orders,  as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts : 
Second  Scries  of  Sacred  and  Leyeudanj  Ai  t. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged  ;  with  11  Etcliings 
by  the  Author,  and  88  Woodcuts.  Square 
crown  Svo.  price  28s. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Madonna, 
as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts :  Third 
Series  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  With 
55  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  152  Wood- 
cuts.    Square  crown  Svo.  283. 

Mrs.  Jameson's*  Commonplace-Book   of 

Thoughts,  Memories,  and  Fancies,  Original 
and  Selected.  Part  I.  Ethics  and  Character  ; 
Part  II.  Literature  and  Art.  Second  Edit. 
revised  and  corrected ;  with  Etchings  and 
Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  18s. 


Mrs.  Jameson's  Two  Lectures  on  the  Employ- 
^   ment  of  Women. 

1.  Sisters   of  CniBiTY,    Catholic    and   Protestant, 

Abroad  and  at  Kome.    Second  Edition,  with  new 
Preface.    Fcp.  Svo.  Is. 

2.  The  COMSHTNIOX  of  Labour  :  A  Second  Lecture  on 

the  Social  Eniploj  ments  of  Women.    Fcp.  Svo.  3s. 

Jaquemet's  Compendium  of  Chronology  : 

Containing  the  most  important  Dates  of 
General  History,  Political,  Ecclesiastical, 
and  Literary,  from  the  Creation  of  the 
World  to  the  end  of  the  Year  1854.  Edited 
by  the  Kev.  J.  Alcoen,  M.A.  Post  8vo. 
price  7s.  6d. 


Jennings.- Social  Delusions  concerning 
Wealth  and  Want.  By  Richaed  Jennings, 
M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Author 
of  Natural  Elements  of  Political  Economy. 
Fcp.  8vo.  43. 

Lord   Jeffrey's    Contributions    to   The 

Edinburgh  Review.  A  Kcw  Edition,  com- 
plete in  One  Volume,  with  a  Portrait  en- 
graved by  Henry  Robinson,  and  a  Vignette. 
Square  crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth  ;  or  30s.  calf. 
—  Or  in  3  vols.  8vo.  price  42s. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire  Works : 

Witli  Life  by  Bisnoi-  Hebee.  Revised  and 
con-ecttd  by  tlie  Rev.  Chakles  Page  Eden, 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  IS'ow 
complete  in  10  vols.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  each. 


Johns  and  Nicolas's  Calendar  of  Victoiy : 

Being  a  Record  of  British  A'aloiir  and  Con- 
quest by  Sea  and  Land,  on  Every  Day  in 
the  Year,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Battle  of  Inkermann.     Fcp.  8vo.  12s.  Cd. 

Johnston.— A  Dictionary  of  Geography, 

Descriptive,  Pliysical,  Statistical, and  Histori- 
cal: Forming  a  complete  General  Gazetteer 
of  the  World.  Bv  A.  Keitu  JuU.nston, 
F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.i  F.G.S.,  Geographer  at 
Edinburgli  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 
Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  In  1 
vol.  of  1,3G0  pages,  comprising  about  50,000 
Names  of  Places.  8vo.  368.  cloth ;  or  half- 
bound  in  russia,.4l3. 

Jones  (Owen).— Flowers  and  their  Kin- 
dred Thoughts  :  A  Series  of  Stanzas.  By 
Maey  Anne  Bacon.  With  beautiful  Illus- 
trations of  Flowers,  designed  and  executed 
in  illuminated  printiiig  by  Owen  Jones. 
Reprinted.    Imperial  Svo.  price  31s.  Gd.  calf. 

Kalisch.— Historical  and  Critical  Com- 
mentary on  the  Old  Testament.  By  De. 
M.  Kalisch,  M.A.  First  Portion — Exodus  : 
in  Hebrew  and  English,  with  copious  Notes, 
Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory. 
Svo.  158. 

*«*  An  edition  of  the  Exodus,  as  above  (for  the  use  of 
English  readers),  comprising  the  En(,'lisli  Translaliun,  and 
an  abridged  Commcntarj'.    Svo.  price  12s. 

Kemble.— The  Saxons  in  England :   A 

History  of  the  English  Commonwealth  tiU 
the  Norman  Conquct^t.  By  John  M.  Kesi- 
BLE,  M.A.,  &c.     2  vols.  8vo.  288. 

Kemp.— The  Phasis  of  Matter  :  Being 

an  Outline  of  the  Discoveries  and  Applica- 
tions of  Modem  Chemistry.  By  T.  Lijtd- 
LEY  Kemp,  M.D.  With  148  Woodcuts. 
2  vols,  crown  Svo.  2l3. 

,  Kennard.  —  Eastern  Experiences  col- 
lected during  a  Winter's  Tour  in  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Land.  By  Adam  Steinmetz 
Kennaed.     Post  Svo."  10s.  6d. 

Kesteven.— A  Manual  of  the  Domestic 

Practice  of  :Medicine.  By  W.  B.  Kesteven, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  &c.     Square  post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Kirby   and    Spence's    Introduction    to 

Entomology;   or.  Elements   of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects  :   Comprising  an  Account 
of  Noxious  and  Useful  Insects,  of  their  Meta- 
morphoses, Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations, 
j        Societies,    Motions,    Noises,    H\bernation 
I        Instinct,  &c.     6'(r«/// ZV////OW,  with  an  Ap- 
I        pendix  relative  to  the  Origin  and  Progress 

of  the  work.     Crown  Svo.  5s. 
)  B   G 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


LARDNER»S    CABINET    CYCLOP/EDIA 

•Of  History,  Biogpraphy,  Literature,  tlie  Arts  and  Sciences,  Natural  History,  and  Manufactures. 

A  Series  of  Original  Works  by 


Sir  John  IIerschel, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
Robert  Southey, 
Sir  David  Brewster, 


Thomas  Keightley, 
John  Forster, 
Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Thomas  Moore, 


Bishop  Thirlwall, 
The  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleiq, 
J.  C.  L.  De  Sismondi, 
John  Phillips,  F.R.S.,  G.S. 


And  other  Eminent  Writers 


Complete  in  132  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vigpnette  Titles,  price,  in  cloth,  Nineteen  Guineas. 
The  Works  separately,  in  Sets  or  Series,  price  Three  Shilling's  and  Sixpence  each  Volume. 


A  List  of  the  Works  composing  the  Cabinet  Cyclop.edia: — 


Bell's  History  of  Russia  3  vols.  10s.  Gd. 

Bell's  Lives  of  British  Poets  2  vols.   7s. 

Brewster's  Optics 1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

Cooley's  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery  3  vols.  10s.  Gd. 

Crowe's  Historj-  of  France 3  vols.  10s.  6d. 

De  Morgan  on  Probabilities  1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

De  Sismondi's  Historj'    of  the  Italian 

Republics  1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

De  Sismondi's  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  2  vols.  7s. 

Donovan's  Chemistry   1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

Donovan's  Domestic  Economy 2  vols.  7s. 

Dunham's  Spain  and  Portugal 5  vols.  17s.  6d. 

Dmiham's  History  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 

and  Norway 3  vols.  10s.  Gd . 

Dunham's  History  of  Poland 1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

Dunham's  Germauic  Empire 3  vols.  10s.  6d. 

Dunham's  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages i  vols.  Ws. 

Dunham's  British  Dramatists  2  vols.  7s. 

Dunham's  Lives  of  Early  Writers  of 
Great  Britain  1  vol.  33.  Gd. 

Fergus's  History  of  the  United  States  . .  2  vols.  7s. 

Fosbroke's  Grecian  &  Roman  Antiquities  2  vols.  7s. 

Forster's  Lives  of  the  Statesmen  of  the 

Commonwealth  3  vols.  17s.  Gd. 

Gleig's  Lives  of  British  Military  Com- 
manders  3  vols.  10s.  Gd. 

Grattan's  History  of  the  Netherlands  .. .  1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

Henslow's  Botany 1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

Herschel's  Astronomy 1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

Herschel's  Discourse  on  Natural  Philo- 
sophy   1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

History  of  Rome 2  vols.  7s. 

History  of  Switzerland 1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

Holland's  Manufactiues  in  Metal 3  vols.  10s.  Gd. 

James's  Lives  of  Foreign  Statesmen 5  vols.  17s.  Gd. 

Kater  and  Lardner's  Mechanics 1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

Keightley's  Outlines  of  History 1  vol.  3s.  6(^ 

Lardner's  Aritlunetic 1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

Lardner's  Geometry 1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 


31.  Lardner  on  Heat 1  vol.  33.  Cd. 

35.  Lardner's  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics  1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

36.  Lardner  and  Walker's  Electricity   and 

Magnetism 2  vols.  7s. 

37.  Mackintosh,  Forster,  and    Courtenay's 

Lives  of  British  Statesmen 7  vols.  243.  Gd. 

38.  Mackintosh,  Wallace,  and  Bell's  History 

of  England 10  vols.  353. 

39.  Montgomery  and  Shelley's  eminent  Ita- 

li.^n,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  Authors  3  vols.  10s.  6d. 

40.  Moore's  History  of  Ireland 4  vols.  14s. 

41.  Nicolas's  Chronology  of  History 1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

42.  Phillips's  Treatise  on  Geology  2  vols.  7s. 

43.  Powell's  History  of  Natural  Philosophy  1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

44.  Porter's  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of 

Silk 1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

45.  Porter's  Manufactures  of  Porcelain  and 

Glass 1  vol.  33.  6d. 

46.  Roscoe's  British  Lawyers 1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

47.  Scott's  History  of  Scotland 2  vols.  7s. 

48.  Shelky's    Lives    of    eminent    French 

Authors 2  vols.  7s. 

49.  Shuckard  and  Swainson's  Insects 1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

50.  Southey's  Lives  of  British  Admirals 5  vols.  17s.  Gd. 

51.  Stehbing's  Church  History 2  vols.  7s. 

52.  Stehbing's  Histoi-y  of  the  Reformation. .  2  vols.  7s. 

53.  Swainson's  Discourse  on  Natural  History  1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

54.  Swainson's  Natural  History  and  Classi- 

fication of  Animals  1  vol.  38.  6d. 

55.  Swainson's    Habits    and     Instincts    of 

Animals 1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

56.  Swainson's  Birds 2  vols.  7s. 

57.  Swainson's  Fish,  Reptiles,  &c 2  vols.  7s. 

58.  Swainson's  Quadrupeds 1  vol.  33.  6d. 

59.  Swainson's  SheUs  and  Shell-Fish 1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

60.  Swainson's  Animals  in  Menageries 1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

Gl.  Swainson's  Taxidermy  and  Biography  of 

Zoologists  1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

62.  Tliiiiwall's  Histoiy  of  Greece 8  vols.  28s. 


Mrs.  E.  Lee's  Elements  of  Natural  His 

tory  ;  or,  First  Principles  of  Zoology  :  Com 
prising  the  Principles  of  Classiiication,  inter 
spersed  with  amusing  and  instructive  Ac 
counts  of  the  most  remarkable  Animals 
New  Edition;  Woodcuts.     Fcp. 8vo.7s.6d 

Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends.    By 

a  Lady,  Author  of  Letters  on  Happiness. 
Fourth  Edition.      Fcp.  8vo.  Ss. 

Letters  on  Happiness,  addressed  to  a  Friend. 
By  a  Lady,  Author  of  Letters  to  rmj  TJnlcnoxcn 
Friends.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 


L.  E.  L.— The  Poetical  Works  of  Letitia 

Elizabeth  Landon  ;  comprising  the  Impro- 
visatrice,  the  Venetian,  Bracelet,  the  Golden 
Violet,  the  Trouladour,  and  Poetical  Remains, 
New  Edition ;  with  2  Vignettes  by  R.  Doyle. 
2  vols.  16mo.  10s.  cloth  ;  morocco,  2l8. 

Dr.  John  Lindley's  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Horticulture  ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  explain 
the  prmcipal  Operations  of  Gardening  upon 
Physiological  Grounds :  Being  the  Second 
Edition  of  the  Theory  of  Horticulture,  much 
enlarged  ;  with  98  Woodcuts.     8vo.  21s. 


PUBLISHED  BT  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  a> 
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Dr.    John    Lindley's    Introduction    to 

Botany.  New  Edition,  with  Corrections  and 
copious  Additions.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Six 
Plates  and  numerous  AVoodcuts,  price  21s. 

Linwood.— Anthologia  Oxoniensis,  sive 

Florilcfjiuni  e  Lu^ibus  i^oeticis  diversorum 
Oxonicnsium  Grax'is  et  Latinis  dccerptum. 
Curante  Gulielsio  Linwood,  M.A.,  /Edis 
Christi  Ahimno.    8vo.  price  14s. 

Lorimer's  (C.)  Letters  to  a  Young  Master 

Mariner  on  some  Subjects  connected  with 
his  CalLing.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.6d. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening: 

Comprising  the  Tlieory  and  Practice  of  Ilor- 
ticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and 
Landscape- Gardening.  With  many  hundred 
Woodcuts.  New  Edition,  corrected  and 
improved  by  Mils.  Loudon.     Bvo.  SOs. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Trees  and 

Shrubs,  or  Arborftum  el  Fruticetum  Briian- 
7iicii»i  abridged  :  Containing  the  Ilardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and 
Foreign,  Scientifically  and  Popularly  De- 
scribed. With  about  2,000  Woodcuts. 
Bvo.  503. 

Loudon's  Eucyclopsedia  of  Agriculture : 

Comprising  the  Tlieory  and  Practice  of  tlio 
Valuation,  Transfer,  Laying-out,  Improve- 
ment, and  Management  of  Landed  Property, 
and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  tlie 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions  of  Agri- 
culture. New  Edition  ;  with  1,100  Wood- 
cuts.    8vo.  503. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants :  Com- 
prising the  Specific  Cliaracter,  Description, 
Culture,  History,  Application  in  the  Arts, 
and  every  other  desirable  Particular  respect- 
ing all  the  Plants  found  in  Great  Britain. 
New  Edition,  corrected  by  Mes.  Loudon. 
With  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.  8vo. 
£3.  13s.  6d.— Second  Supplement,  2l3. 

Loudon's    Encyclopaedia    of    Cottage, 

Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  and  Furniture. 
New  Edition,  edited  by  MiiS.  Loudon  ;  with 
more  than  2,000  Woodcuts.     8vo.  63s. 

Loudon's    Self-Listruction    for    Young 

Gardeners,  Foresters,  Bailifl's,  Land  Stew- 
ards, and  Farmers;  in  Arithmetic,  Book- 
keeping, Geometry,  Mensuration,  Practical 
Trigonometry,  Mechanics,  Land-Surveying, 
Levelling,  IManning  and  Mapping,  Architec- 
tural Drawing,  and  Isometrical  Projection 
and  Perspective.     8vo.  Portrait,  7s.  6d. 


Loudon's  Hortus  Britannicus  ;  or,  Cata- 
logue of  all  the  Plants  found  in  Great 
Britain.  New  Edition,  corrected  by  Mus. 
Loudon.    8vo.  3l3.  Od. 

Mrs.  Loudon's  Lady's  Country  Compa- 
nion ;  or,  llow  to  Enjoy  a  Country  Life 
Kationally.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Plates 
and  Woodcuts,     Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Mrs.    Loudon's    Amateur     Gardener's 

Calendar,  or  Monthly  Guide  to  what  should 
be  avoided  and  done  in  a  Garden.  16mo. 
with  Woodcuts,  78.  6d. 

Low's  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture ; 

comprehending  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the 
Husbandry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and 
the  Economy  of  the  Farm.  New  Edition  ; 
with  200  Woodcuts.     8vo.  2l3. 

Lynch.— The  Rivulet :  A  Contribution 
to  Siicred  Song.  By  Thomas  T.  Lynch, 
Author  of  Memorials  of  Tfteophiliis  Trinal,  &.c. 
Second  Edition,  printed  in  a  more  convenient 
form.     Royal  32mo.  2s.  Gd. 

Macaulay.— Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon. 

T.  B.  Macaulay,  M.P.  Corrected  by  Hiii- 
BELF.     8vo.  price  123. 

Macaulay.  —  The   History  of  England 

from  tlie  Accession  of  James  II.  By 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.  New- 
Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  price  323.  ; 
Vols  III.  and  IV.  price  363. 

Mr.  Macaulay's  Critical  and  Historical 

Essays  contributed  to  The  Edinburgh 
Review.     Four  Editions,  as  follows  : — 

1.  X  LiTiRABT  Editios  (tlic  Eighth),  in  3  vols.  ?vo. 

price  36s, 

2.  Complete  in  0>'B  Voujme,  ^vith  Portrait  and  Vig- 

nette.    Sinuire  crown  »vo.  price  2l8.  cloth ;  or 
3U8.  calf. 

3.  Another  New  Editiox,  in  3  vols.  fcp.  ?vo.  price 

21s.  cloth, 

■t.  The  People's  Edition-,  in  2  vols.  crovvnSvo.  price 
8s.  cloth. 

Macaulay.— Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with 

Irrtf     and     the      Armathi.        By  TnoMAS 

Babington     Macaulay.       New  Edition. 

16mo,  price  4s.  6d,  cloth;  or  10s,  6d. 
bound  in  morocco. 

Mr,  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Original  and 
from  the  Antique,  drawn  on  Wood  by 
George  Scharf,  jun.,  and  engraved  by  Samuel 
Williams.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  4to.  price 
21s.  boards  ;  or  423.  boimd  in  morocco. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


MacDonald.— Within  and  Without:   A 

Dramatic  Poem.  By  Geoege  MacDonald. 
Crown  8vo.  Ts.  6d. 

Macdonald.  —  Villa  Verocchio;   or,  the 

Youth  of  Leonardo  da  Yinci :  A  Tale.  By 
the  late  Miss  D.  L.  Macdonald.  Fop.  Svo. 
price  68. 

MacDougall.— The  Theory  of  War  illus- 
trated by  numerous  Examples  from  Mili- 
tary History.  By  Lieutenant  -Colonel  Mac- 
Dougall, Superintendent  of  Studies  in  the 
Eoyal  Military  CoUege,  Sandhurst.  Post 
8to.  with  Plaiis.  IJitst  ready. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Miscellaneous 

Worts  :  Including  his  Contributions  to  The 
Edinbm-gh  Eeview.  Complete  in  One 
Volume  ;  with  Portrait  and  Vignette. 
Square  crown  Svo.  21s.  cloth  ;  or  SOs.  bound 
in  calf:  or  in  3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  2l9. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History  of  England 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  final  Esta- 
bhshment  of  the  Reformation.  Library  Edi- 
tion, revised.     2  vols.  Svo.  21s. 

Macleod.— The  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Banking:  With  the  Elementary  Principles 
of  Currency,  Prices,  Credit,  and  Exchanges. 
By  Heney  Dunning  Macleod,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  2  vols, 
royal  Svo.  price  SOs. 

M'Clure.— A  Narrative  of  the  Discovery 

of  the  North-West  Passage  by  H.M.S. 
Investigator,  Capt.  SiE  Robeet  M'Cluee, 
R.N.  Edited  by  Capt.  Sheeaed  Osbgen, 
C.B.,  from  the  Logs,  Journals,  and  Private 
Letters  of  Sir  R.  M'Clure.  With  Chart  and 
4  Views.    Svo.  15s. 

Macnaught.— The  Doctrine  of  Inspira- 
tion :  Being  an  Inquiry  concerning  the  In- 
fallibility, Inspiration,  and  Authority  of 
Holy  Writ.  By  the  Rev.  John  Mac- 
naught,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  revised. 
[Just  ready. 

M'Culloch's  Dictionary,  Practical,  Theo- 
retical, and  Historical,  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Navigation.  Illustrated  with 
Maps  and  Plans.  New  Edition,  corrected 
to  the  Present  Time  ;  with  a  Supplement. 
Svo.  price  SOs.  cloth ;  half-russia,  558. 

M'Culloch's    Dictionary,    Geographical, 

Statistical,  and  Historical,  of  the  various 
Countries,  Places,  and  principal  Natural 
Objects  in  the  World.  Illustrated  with  Six 
large  Maps.  New  Edition,  revised;  with  a 
Supplement.     2  vols.  Svo.  price  63s. 


Maitland.— The  Church  in  the  Cata- 
combs :  A  Description  of  the  Primitive 
Church  of  Rome.  Illustrated  by  its  Sepul- 
chral Remains.  By  the  Rev.  Chaeles 
Maitland.  New  Edition  ;  with  several 
Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  14s. 

Out-of-Doors  Drawing.— Aphorisms  on 

Drawing.  By  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan,  M.A. 
of  Balliol  CoUege,  Oxford  ;  Vicar  of  Broad- 
wiudsor,  Dorset.     Post  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Mann.— The  Philosophy  of  Reproduction. 
By  Robeet  James  Mann,  M.D.,  F.R.A.S. 
Ecp.  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  price  4s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Chemis- 
try, in  wliich  the  Elements  of  that  Science 
are  famUiarly  explained  and  illustrated  by 
Experiments.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and 
improved,     2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  14s. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, in  wliich  the  Elements  of  that 
Science  are  familiarly  explained.  New  Edi- 
tion, enlarged  and  corrected ;  with  23  Plates. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Vege- 
table Physiology  ;  comprehending  the  Ele- 
ments of  Botany,  with  their  Application 
to  Agriculture.  New  Edition ;  with  4 
Plates.      Fcp.  Svo.  price  9s. 

Martineau.— Endeavours  after  the  Chris- 
tian Life :  Discom-ses.  By  James  Mae- 
TINEAU.     2  vols,  post  Svo.  7s.  6d.  each. 

Martineau.—  Hymns  for  the  Christian  Church 
and  Home.  Collected  and  edited  by  James 
MaetineaU.  Eleventh  Edition,  32mo.  3».  6d. 
cloth,  or  5s.  calf ;  Fifth  Edition,  32mo.  Is.  4d. 
cloth,  or  Is.  8d.  roan. 

Martineau.— Miscellanies.  Comprising  Essays 
on  Dr.  Priestley,  Arnold's  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence, Church  and  State,  Theodore 
Parker's  Discourse  of  Religion,  "  Phases  of 
Faith,"  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Cburches.     By  James  Mae- 

TINEAU.      Post  Svo.  98. 

Maunder's  Biographical  Treasury ;  con- 
sisting of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief 
Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of 
All  Ages  and  Nations,  from  the  Earhest 
Period  of  Histoi-y  :  Forming  a  new  and  com- 
plete Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography. 
Ninth  Edition,  revised  throughout.  Fcp. Svo. 
10s.  cloth ;  bound  in  roan,  128.  j  calf,  12s.  6d. 


puBLisnED  BY  LONGMAN',  BROWN,  axd  CO. 
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Maunder's    Geographical    Treasury.— 

Tho  Troasurv  of  Geography,  Physical,  His- 
torical, Ucscriptivo,  ami  rolitical;  contain- 
ing a  succinct  Account  of  Every  Country  in 
the  World  :  Preceded  by  an  Introductory 
Outlino  of  tho  History"  of  Geography  ;  a 
Familiar  Inquiry  into  the  Varieties  of  Race 
and  Language  exhibited  bydiflV-rent  Nations; 
and  a  View  of  tho  Relations  of  Geography 
to  Astronomy  and  tho  Physical  Sciences. 
Commenced  bv  the  late  Samuel  Mau>T)er  ; 
completed  by  "William  Hvgues,  F.R.G.S., 
late  Professor  of  Geography  in  the  College 
for  Civil  Engineers.  With  7  Maps  and  IG 
Steel  Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth;  roan, 
123. ;   calf,  12s.  Cd. 

Maunder's  Historical  Treasuiy ;  com- 
prising a  General  Introductory  Outline  of 
Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modem, 
and  a  Series  of  separate  Histories  of  Every 
principal  Nation  that  exists ;  their  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Present  Condition,  tho  Moral 
and  Social  Chai-acter  of  tlicir  respective  In- 
habitants, their  Religion,  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, &c.  New  Edition;  revised  through- 
out, v.ith  a  new  General  Index.  Fcp.  8vo. 
lOs!  cloth  ;  roan,  12s. ;  calf,  12s.  6d. 

Maunder's  Scientific  and  Literary  Trea- 
sury :  A  new  and  popular  Encyclopaedia  of 
Science  and  the  Belles-Lettrcs ;  including 
all  Branches  of  Science,  and  every  subject 
connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  New 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  10s.  cloth  ;  bound 
in  roan,  12s. ;  calf,  12s.  6d. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Natural  History ; 

or,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated 
Nature  :  In  which  the  Zoological  Character- 
istics that  distinguish  the  different  Classes, 
Genera,  and  Species,  are  combined  with  a 
variety  of  interesting  Information  illustrative 
of  the  Habits,  Instincts,  and  General  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  With  900 
"Woodcuts.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  price 
10s.  cloth  ;  roan,  123. ;  calf,  123.  6d. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  and 

Library  of  Reference.  Comprising  an  Eng- 
lish DictionaiT  and  Grammar,  an  Universal 
Gazetteer,  a  Classical  Dictionary,  a  Chrono- 
logy, a  Law  Dictionary,  a  Synopsis  of  the 
Peerage,  numerous  useful  Tables,  &c.  New 
Edition,  carefully  revised  and  coiTCctcd 
throughout  :  With  Additions.  Fcp.  Svo. 
lOs.  cfoth  ;  bound  in  roan,  12s. ;  calf,  12s.  6d. 

Merivale.  —  A  Histoiy  of  the  Romans 

under  tlie  Empire.  Bv  the  Rev.  Chables 
Meuivale,  B.D.,  late" Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  Vols.  I.  to  III.  Svo. 
price  £2.  2s. —Vols.  IV.  and  V.  (from 
Augustus  to  Claudius),  price  32s. 


Merivale. -TheFall  of  theRomanRepub- 

lic:  A  Siiurt  Hii^tory  of  the  Labt  Century  of 
the  Commonwealth.'  By  the  Rev.  C.  Mkbi- 
TALE,  B.D  ,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  CollcKC, 
Cambridge.     New  Edition.     12ino.  Ts.  Gu. 

Merivale.— An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Letters 
of  Cicero.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Abeken  ;  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  CuablxS 
Meuivale,  B.D.     12mo.  Os.  Gd. 

Miles.— The  Horse's  Foot,  and  How  to 

Keep  it  Sound.  Elcjldh  EdUiun  ■  with  an 
Appendix  on  Slioeing  in  general, and  Hunters 
in  particular,  12  Plates  and  12  Woodcuts. 
By  W.  Miles,  Esq.    Imperial  Svo.  12s.  Gd. 

•  .•  Two  Casts  or  MoilcU  of  Off  Fore  Feet  No.  1.  Shod  for 
AH  Purposes,  Xo.  2,  Shod  with  Ltather,  on  Mr.  Miles  s  lilan, 
may  be  had,  price  3s.  each. 

Miles— A  Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-Shoeing. 
By  William  Miles,  Esq.  With  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.     Small  4to.  price  5s. 

Milner.— Russia,  its  Rise  and  Progress, 

Tragedies  and  Revolutions.  By  the  Rev 
T.  MiLNEE,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  Post  Svo 
with  Plate,  price  lOs.  Gd, 

Milner.— The  Crimea,  its  Ancient  and  Modem 
History :  The  Khans,  the  Sidtans,  and 
the  Czars  :  With  Sketches  of  its  Scenery 
and  Population.  By  the  Rev.  T.  iliLNEB, 
M.A.    Post  Svo.  with  3  Maps,  price  10s.  Gd. 

Milner.— The  Baltic;  its  Gates,  Shores,  and 
Cities  :  With  a  Notice  of  the  White  Sea. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Milner,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 
Post  Svo.  with  Map,  price  10s.  Gd. 

Milner's  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

With  Additions  by  the  late  Rev.  Isaac 
Milner,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  A  New  Edition, 
revised,  with  additional  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Grantham,  B.D.    4  vols.  Svo.  price  523. 

Montgomery.— Memoirs  of  the  Life  aiid 

Writings  of  James  :Montgomery  :  Including 
Selections  from  his  Correspondence,  Remains 
in  Prose  and  Verse,  and  Conversations.  By 
John  Holland  and  James  Everett.  With 
Portraits  and  Vignettes.  7  vols,  post  8tO. 
price  £3.  13s.  Gd. 

James  Montgomery's  Poetical  Works : 

Collective  Edition  ;  with  the-Author's  Auto- 
biographical Prefaces,  complete  in  One 
Vofume  ;  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square 
crown  Svo.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth  ;  morocco, 
2is._0r,  in  4  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Portrait, 
and  7  other  Plates,  price  14s. 

I  James  Montgomery's  Original  Hymns 

I        for   Public,  Social,    and   Private  Devotion, 
18ino.  price  5s.  Gd. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Moore.— The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  th  « 

Body,  considered  in  relation  to  Healt  h  and 
Morals.  By  Geoege  Mooee,  M.D.  Ilfth 
Edition.     Fcp.  8ro.  6s. 

Moore.— Man  and  Ms  Motives.  By  George 
Mooee,  M.D.    Third  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Moore.-The  Use  of  the  Body  in  relation  to  the 
Mind.  By  George  Mooee,  M.D.  Third 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  63. 

Moore's  Epicurean.    New  Edition,  with 

the  Notes  from  the  Collective  Edition  of 
Moore's  Poetical  Works ;  and  a  Yignette  en- 
graved onWood :  Uniform  with  Moore's  Irish 
Melodies  and  Lalla  Rookh,  and  with  the  first 
collected  edition  of  Moore's  Songs,  Ballads, 
and  Sacred  Songs.     16mo.       \_In  the  press. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, with  13  highly-finished  Steel  Plates, 
from  Original  Designs  by 


C.  W.  Cope,  R.A.  ; 
T.  Creswick,  R.A. ; 
A.  L.  Egg,  A.R.A.; 
W.  P.  Frith,  R.A. ; 
W.  E.  Frost,  A.R.A. 

J.  C.  HOKSLET; 


D.  Maclise,  R.A.J 

J.  E.  MiLLAis,  A.R.A. ; 
W.  MULHEADY,  R.A.  ; 
J.  SaNT  ; 

F.  Stone,  A.R.A.;  aiid 

E.  M.  Ward,  R.A. 


Square  crown  8vo.price21s.  cloth ;  or  31s.6d. 
handsomely  bound  in  morocco. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  Illustrated  by  D. 
MacUse,  E.A.  New  Edition;  with  161 
Designs,  and  the  whole  of  the  Letterpress 
engraved  on  Steel,  by  F.  P.  Becker.  Super- 
royal  8vo.  31s.  6d.  boards  ;  £2.  12s.  6d. 
morocco  by  Hayday. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  New  Edition,  printed 
in  Diamond  Type;  with  the  Preface  and 
Notes  from  the  collective  edition  of  Moore's 
Poetical  Works,  the  Advertisements  originally 
prefixed  to  the  Melodies,  and  a  Portrait  of 
the  Author.  32mo.  2s.  6d.— An  Edition 
in  16mo.  with  Yignette,  5s.;  or  12s.  6d. 
morocco  by  Hayday, 

Moore's    Lalla    Rookli :    An    Oriental 

Eomance.  With  13  highly-finished  Steel 
Plates  from  Original  Designs  by  Corbould, 
Meadows,  and  Stephanofi",  engraved  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  late  Charles 
Heath.  New  Edition,  Square  crown  8vo. 
price  15s.  cloth  5  morocco,  28s. 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh.  New  Edition,  printed 
in  Diamond  Type  ;  with  the  Preface  and 
Notes  from  the  collective  edition  of  Moore's 
Poetical  Works,  and  a  Frontispiece  from  a 
Design  by  Kenny  Meadows.  32mo.  2s.  6d. 
— An  Edition  in  16mo.  with  Vignette,  5s. ; 
or  12s.  6d.  morocco  by  Hayday, 


Moore's    Songs,    Ballads,  and   Sacred 

Songs.  New  Edition,  printed  in  Diamond 
Type;  with  the  Notes  from  the  collective 
edition  of  Shore's  Poetical  Works,  and  a 
Vignette  from  a  Design  by  T.  Creswick,  R.A. 
32mo.  2s.  6d.— An  Edition  in  16mo.  with 
Vignette  by  R.  Doyle,  price  5s. ;  or  12s.  6d. 
morocco  by  Hayday. 

Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  V/orks :  Com- 
prising the  Author's  recent  Introductions 
and  Notes.  Complete  in  One  Volume, 
printed  in  Ruby  Type ;  with  a  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo.  12s.  6d.  cloth  ;  morocco  by 
Hayday,  21s. — Also  an  Edition  complete  in 
1  vol.  medium  Svo.  with  Portrait  and  Vig- 
nette, 21s.  cloth;  morocco  by  Hayday,  42s. 
— Another,  in  10  vols.fcp.  8ro.  with  Portrait 
and  19  Plates,  price  35s. 

Moore.— Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Thomas  Moore.  Edited  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Loed  John  Russell,  M.P. 
With  Portraits  and  Vignette  Illustrations. 
8  vols,  post  Svo.  price  10s.  6d.  each. 

MorelL— Elements  of  Psychology  :  Part 

I.,  containing  the  Analysis  of  the  Intellectual 
Powers.  By  J.  D.  Moeell,  M.A.,  One  of 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools.  Post 
8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Moseley.-The  Mechanical  Principles  of 

Engineering  and  Architecture.  By  H. 
MosELET,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Canon  of  Bristol] 
&c.  Second  Edition,  enlarged;  with  nu- 
merous Corrections  and  Woodcuts.  8vo.24s. 

Mure.— A  Critical  History  of  the  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece. 
By  William  Muee,  M.P.  of  Caldwell. 
Second  Edition.  Vols.  I.  to  III,  8vo,  price 
36s.;  Vol,  IV.  price  15s. 

Murray's  Encyclopasdia  of  Geography ; 

comprising  a  complete  Description  of  the 
Earth  :  Exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the 
Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the 
Industry,  Commerce,  Political  Institutions, 
and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  All  Nations. 
Second  Edition  ;  with  82  Maps,  and  upwards 
of  1,000  other  Woodcuts.     8vo.  price  60s. 

Neale.— The  Closing  Scene;  or,  Chris- 
tianity and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the  Last 
Hours  of  Remarkable  Persons.  By  the 
Rev.  Erse:ine  Neale,  M.A.  New  Editions. 
2  vols,  fcp,  Svo.  price  6s.  each. 

Newman.  — The  Office  and  Work  of 
Universities.  By  Jonx  IIeney  Newman, 
D.D.,  of  the  Oratory.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  6s. 
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Newman.  —  Discourses    addressed    to 

Mixed  Congregations.  By  JouN  Uenuy 
Newsiax,  D.D.    Second  Edition.     8vo.  12s. 

Nomos:  An  Attempt  to  Demonstrate  a 

C<.Mitral  riiviioal  Law  in  Nature,  i'ost  8vo. 
price  7s.  6d. 

Lord  Normanby.— A  Year  of  Revolution. 

From  a  Journal  kept  in  Pans  in  the  Year 
18-±S.  By  the  Marquis  of  Nokmanby, 
K.Gr.     2  vols.  Svo.  [Just  ready. 

Oldacre.— The  Last  of  the  Old  Squires. 
A  Sketch.  By  Cedric  Oldacre,  Esq.,  of 
Sax  -  Normanbury,  sometime  of  Cln-ist 
Church,  Oxon.     Crown  Svo.  price  Qs.  6d. 

Owen.  —  Lectures  on  the  Comparative 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate 
Animals,  delivered  at  the  Koyal  College  of 
Surgeons.  By  KiCHAHD  Owen,  F.R.S., 
Hunterian  Professor  to  the  College.  Second 
Edition,  with  235  Woodcuts.     Svo.  21s. 

Professor  Owen's  Lectures  on  the  Comparative 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate 
Animals,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  iu  1844  and ISIG.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts.     Vol.  I.  Svo.  price  1-ls. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Blaise  Pascal. 

Translated  from  the  French,  with  Memoir, 
Introductions  to  the  various  Works,  Edito- 
rial Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  George 
Pearce,  Esq.  3  vols,  post  Svo.  with  Por- 
trait, 25s.  6d. 

VOIi.  1.    PASCAIi'S  PROVIXCIAl.  LKT- 

ters  :  with  M.  Villeinain's  Essay  on  Pasc:U  prefixed,  and 
a  new  Memoir.    Post  Svo.  Portrait,  Ss.  (id. 

VOIi.  3.    PASCAIi'S  TIIOrUUTS  0.\  RK- 

ligion  and  Evidences  of  Christianity,  witli  Addit  ions  from 
original  MSS. :  Jroin  M.  Faugire's  Edition.  Poet  Svo. 
price  8s.  6d. 

VOIi.  3.    PASCAL'S     MISCEI.I.A\EOlI9 

Writines,  Correspondence,  Detached  Thoughts,  &c.  : 
from  SI.  Faufcfcre's  Edition.    Post  Svo.  Ss.  6d. 

Dr.   Pereira's    Elements    of    Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Thud  Edition, 
enlarged  and  improved  from  the  Author's 
Materials,  by  A.  S.  Taylor,  M.D.,  and 
G.  O.  Ree3,  J\r.D.  :  With  numerous  Wood- 
cuts. Vol.  I.  Svo.  283.;  Vol.  II.  Part  1. 21s.; 
Tol.  II.  Part  II.  2l3. 

Dr.  Pereira's  Lectures  on  Polarised 
Light,  together  with  a  Lecture  on  the 
IMicroscope.  2d  Edition,  enlarged  from 
Materials  left  by  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  B. 
Powell,  M.A.,'  &c.  Fcp.  Svo."  with  Wood- 
cuts, 7s. 


Peschel's  Elements  of  Physics.  Trans- 
lated from  tiie  German,  witli  Notes,  by 
E.  West.  With  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts. 
3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  2l8. 

Ida  PfeifTer's  Lady's  Second  Journey 

round  the  World:  From  London  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  IIopo,  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra, 
Celebes,  Ceram,  the  Moluccas  &c.,  CaUfomia, 
Panama,   Peru,    Ecuador,  and    the   United 

States.     2  vols,  post  Svo.  21s. 

PhilUps's  Elementary  Introduction  to 

Mineralogy.  A  New  Edition,  with  extensive 
Alterationsand  Additions,  by  II.  J.  Brooke, 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S. ;  and  W.  II.  Miller,  M.A., 
F.G.S.  With  nimierous  Wood  Engravings. 
Post  Svo.  183. 

Phillips.— A  Guide  to  Geology.  By  John 
Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G..S.,  kc.  Fourth 
Edition,  corrected  to  the  Present  Time ; 
with  4  Plates.     Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

Phillips.  —  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  the 
Pala;ozoic  Fossils  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and 
West  Somerset ;  observed  in  tlie  course 
of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  of  tliat 
District.  By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S., 
Ac.     Svo.  with  60  Plates,  price  l)s. 

Piesse's  Art  of  Perfumery,  and  Methods 

of  Obtaining  the  Odours  of  Plants  :  With 
Instructions  for  the ^lanufactureof  Perfumes 
for  the  Handkerchief,  Scented  Powders, 
Odorous  Tinegars,  Dentifrices,  Pomatums, 
Cosmetiques,  Perfumed  Soap,  &c. ;  and  an 
Appendix  on  the  Colours  of  Flowers,  Arti- 
ficial Fruit  Essences,  &c.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  improved  ;  with  46  Woodcuts. 
Crown  Svo.  8s.  6d. 

Pillans.— Contributions  to  the  Cause  of 

Education.  By  J.  Pillaxs,  Esq  ,  Professor 
ofllumanity  in  tlie  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Svo.  12s. 


Pinney.— The  Duration  of  Human  Life, 

and  its  Three  Eras  :  When  Men  attained  to 
be  more  than  900  Years  of  Age  ;  When  they 
attained  to  only  -150;  and  When  they  reached 
to  only  70.  Showing  the  probable  Causes 
and  material  Agents  that  liave  Shortened  the 
Lives  of  the  Human  Race;  and  the  Bar- 
riers that  prevent  a  return  to  the  Longevity 
(if  tlie  Early  Patriarchs.  By  Joel  Pinxey, 
Esq.     Svo.  75.  6d. 

Piscator.— The  Choice  and  Cookeiy  of 

Fish:  A  Practical  Treatise.  By  PisCatob. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  as.  6d. 
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NEW  WOKKS  AJTD  NEW  EDITIONS 


Captain  Portlock's  Report  on  the  Geology 

of  the  County  of  Londonderryj  and  of  Parts 
of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  examined  and 
described  under  the  Authority  of  the  Master- 
General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  8to.  with 
48  Plates,  price  24s. 

Powell.— Essays  on  the  Spirit  of  the 

Inductire  Philosophy,  the  Unity  of  Worlds, 
and  the  Philosophy  of  Creation.  By  the 
Eev.BADEN  Powell,  M.A.,r.R.S.,F.E.A.S., 
F.Gr.S.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  re- 
vised.   Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  12s.  6d. 

Pycroft's  Course   of  English  Reading, 

adapted  to  every  taste  and  capacity  :  With 
Literary  Anecdotes.  New  and  cheaper 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Raikes.— A  Portion  of  the  Journal  kept 
by  Thomas  Raikes,  Esq.,  froml831  to  1847: 
Comprising  Reminiscences  of  Social  and 
Political  Life  in  London  and  Paris  during 
that  period.  Second  Edition.  Vols.  I.  and 
II.  post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  21s. 

V  Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  with  Portraits  of  Count  Mon- 
troud  and  Prince  Talleyrand,  after  Sketclies  by  Count 
D'Orsay,  and  completing  the  work,  are  in  the  press. 

Reade.— Man  in  Paradise :   A  Poem  in 

Six  Books.  With  Lyrical  Poems.  By 
John  Edmukd  Reade,  Author  of  "  Italy," 
"Revelations  of  Life,"  &c.  Second  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Dr.  Recce's  Medical  Guide :  Comprising 

a  complete  Modern  Dispensatory,  and  a 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  distinguishing  Symp- 
toms, Causes,  Prevention,  Ciu-e,  and  Pallia- 
tion of  the  Diseases  incident  to  the  Human 
Frame.  Seventeenth  Edition,  corrected  and 
enlarged  by  the  Author's  Son,  De.  H.  Reece, 
M.R.C.S.,  &c.    8vo.  128. 

Rich's   Illustrated    Companion  to   the 

Latin  Dictionaryand  Greek  Lexicon :  Form- 
ing a  Glossary  of  all  the  Words  representing 
Visible  Objects  connected  with  the  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Every-Day  Life  of  the 
Ancients.  With  about  2,000  Woodcuts 
from  the  Antique.     Post  8vo.  21s. 

Horsemanship  ;   or,  the  Art  of  Riding 

and  Managing  a  Horse,  adapted  to  the  Guid- 
ance of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  on  the  Road 
and  in  the  Field :  With  Instructions  for 
Breaking-in  Colts  and  Young  Horses.  By 
Captain  Richaedson,  late  of  the  4th  Light 
Dragoons.  With  5  Plates.  Square  crown 
Bto.  14s. 


Riddle's   Complete  Latin-English  and 

English-Latin  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.  New  and  cheaper 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected.     8vo.  21s. 

o„,-„,.„t„l.-    /  The  English-Latin  Dictionary,   7s. 
bepai  ateij    -j^  ,^-^^  Latin-EngUsh  Dictionary,  15s. 

Riddle's  Diamond  Latin-English  Dictionary 
A    Guide   to    the    Meaning,    Quality,    and 
right  Accentuation  of  Latin  Classical  Words. 
Royal  32mo.  price  4s. 

Riddle's  Copious  and  Critical  Latin- 
English  Lexicon,  founded  on  the  German- 
Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Freund. 
New  and  c/jf«jB(?r  Edition.    Post  4to.  31s.  6d. 

Rivers's  Rose- Amateur's  Guide ;  contain- 
ing ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading 
varieties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in  their 
respective  Families ;  their  History  and 
Mode  of  Culture.  Fifth  Edition,  corrected 
and  improved.     Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Roberts. —  The  Social  History  of  the 

People  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  England 
in  Past  Centuries,  illustrated  in  regard  to 
their  Habits,  Municipal  Bye-Laws,  Civil 
Progress,  &c.,  from  tlie  Researches  of 
Geoege  Robeets,  Author  of  Life  of  the 
Lulce  of  Moiimoutfiy  &c.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts, 
price  iSs. 

Dr.  E.  Robinson's  Greek   and  English 

Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament.  A  New 
Edition,  revised  and  in  great  part  re-written. 
8vo.  price  I83. 

Mr.  Henry  Rogers's  Essays  selected  from 

Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Second  and  C/^ea/jiT  Edition,  with  Additions. 
3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21s. 

Dr.  Roget's  Thesaurus  of  English  Words 

and  Phrases  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  Third  Edition, 
revised  and  improved.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Ronalds's     Fly-Fisher's    Entomology : 

With  coloured  Representations  of  the 
Natural  and  Artificial  Insect,  and  a  few  Ob- 
servations and  Instructions  on  Trout  and 
Grayhng  Fishing.  Eifth  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised  by  an  Experienced  Fly-Fisher  ;  with 
20  Plates  coloured  after  impioved  patterns. 
8vo.  14s. 

Rowton's  Debater :  A  Series  of  complete 

Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions 
for  Discussion  ;  with  ample  References 
to  the  best  Sources  of  Information.  New 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 
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Letters  of  Rachel  Lady  Russell.  A  New 

Edition,  including  scvural  unpubli-shcd  Let- 
ters, togetlier  with  those  edited  by  Miss 
Beret.  With  Portraits,  Vignettes,  and 
Facsimile.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  15s. 

The  Life  of  William  Lord  Russell.    By 

the  Eiglit  lion.  Loi;d  Joiin  Kussell,  M.T. 
Fourtli  Jldition;  with  a  Portrait  after  Sir 
Peter  Lely.     Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

St.  John  (Mrs.)— Audubon  the  Natu- 
ralist in  the  New  World  :  His  Adventures 
and  Discoveries.  By  Mbs.  IIoeace  St. 
John.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

The  Saints  our  Example.  By  the  Author 

oi  Letters  to  viy  Unknown  Friends,  kc.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  7s. 

Dr.  L.  Schmitz's  History  of  Greece,  from 

the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Taking  of  Corinth 
by  the  Romans,  B.C.  146,  mainly  based  upon 
Bishop  Thirlwall's  History.  Fourth  Edition, 
with  Supplementary  Chapters  on  the  Lite- 
rature and  Arts  of  Ancient  Greece;  and 
illustrated  with  a  Map  of  Athens,  and  137 
Woodcuts,  designed  from  tlie  Antique  by 
G.  Scharf,  jun.,  F.S.A.     12mo.  7s.  6d. 

"The  fourth  edition  of  Dr.  Schmitz's  IJistory  of 
Greece  has  been  improved  by  tlie  addition  of  chapters  on 
Greek  art  and  literatui-c,—  a  want  whicli  we  liad  occasion 
lately  to  notice  in  our  review  of  a  rival  manual.  Dr. 
Schmitz's  book  must  now  be  considered  the  most  complete 
English  historj-  of  Greece  in  a  single  voliune,  and  well 
calculated  to  form  either  an  introduction  or  a  companion 
to  the  great  worlcs  of  Bishop  Thirlwall  .and  Mr.  Orote.  Its 
value  is  enhanced  by  numerous  woodcuts  by  Mr.  G.  Scharf, 
jun.,  of  much  higher  quality  than  we  usually  meet  with  m 
elcmentarj-  books."  GUABiHAir,  Oct.  22, 1856. 

Scott.— The    Danes   and  the   Swedes: 

Being  an  Account  of  a  Yisit  to  Denmark, 
including  Sclileswig-Holstein  and  the  Danish 
Islands  ;  with  a  Peep  into  Jutland,  and  a 
Journey  across  the  Peninsula  of  Sweden. 
Embracing  a  Sketch  of  the  most  interesting 
points  in  the  History  of  those  Countries. 
By  CnAniEs  Henry  Scott.  Post  8vo. 
price  10s.  6d. 

Scrivenor's  History  of  the  Iron  Trade, 

from  the  Earliest  Records  to  the  Present 
Period.  New  Edition,  corrected.  8vo. 
price  10s.  6d. 

Sir  Edward  Seaward's  Narrative  of  his 

Slup\vreck,  and  consequent  Discovery  of 
certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Third  Edition.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s.— An 
ABElDGMEyT,  in  IGmo.  price  23.  6d. 

The  Sermon  in  the  Mount.    Printed  by 

C.  Whittingliam,  uniformly  with  tlie  Tlinmb 
Bible ;  botmd  and  clasped.     64mo.  Is.  Gd. 


Sev/ell.— Amy   Herbert.    By   a  Lady. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  .Slwlll,  li.D., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
New  Edition.     Pep.  8vo.  price  Cs. 

Sewell.-The  Earl's  Daughter.    By  the 

Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  BeT. 
W.  Sewell,  13. D.     2  vols.  fcp.  8v'o.  99. 

Sewell.  —  Gertrude  :  A  Tale.     By  the 

Author  of  Amy  Tlerbert.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Sewell,  B.D.  New  Edition.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  6s. 

Sewell.— Laneton  Parsonage :  A  Tale  for 

Children,  on  the  Practical  Use  of  a  portion 
of  the  Chm-cli  Catechism.  By  the  Author 
of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Sewell,  B.D.  New  Edition.  3  vole.  fcp. 
8vo.  price  IGs. 

Sewell.  —  Margaret  Percival.     By  the 

Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Sewell,  B.D.  New  Edition,  2  vols 
fcp.  8vo.  price  12s. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Ivors.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  12s. 

Cleve  Hall.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  12s. 

Tlie  Experience  of  Life.  New  Edition,  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Katharine  Ashton.  New  Edition.  2  vols, 
fcp.  8vo.  price  123. 

Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent :  Compiled 
from  the  Writings  of  Bisnor  Jeeemx 
Tatxoe.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Readings  for  a  Month  preparatory  to  Confirma- 
tion :  Compiled  from  the  Works  of  Writers 
of  the  Early  and  of  the  English  Church. 
New  and  cheaper  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  4s. 


Bowdler's  Family  Shakspeare :  In  which 

nothing  is  added  to  the  Original  Text ;  but 
those  words  and  expressions  are  omitted 
which  caimot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud. 
New  Edition,  in  Pocket  Volumes  ;  with  L6 
Woodcuts,  from  Designs  by  Smirke,  Howard, 
and  other  Artists.     6  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  SOs. 

•«•  A  I.inKAEY  EDmox,  with  the  s.ime  Illustrations,  in 
1  vol.  medium  8vo.  price  2l8. 

Sharp's  New  BritishGazetteer,  or  Topo- 
graphical Dictionary  of  the  British  Islands 
and  Narrow  Seas  :  Comprising  concise  De- 
scriptions of  about  Sixty  Thousand  Places, 
Scats,  Natural  Feature^,  and  Objects  of  Note, 
founded  on  tlie  best  authorities.  2  vols. 
8vo.  price  £2.  IGs. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Short  Whist;  its  Rise,  Progress,  and 

laws :  With  Observations  to  make  any  one  a 
Whist-Player.  Containing  also  the  Laws  of 
Piquet,  Cassiuo,  Ecarte,  Cribbage,  Back- 
gammon. By  Major  A.  New  Edition  ;  to 
which  are  added,  Precepts  for  Tyros,  by 
Mrs.  B.     Fcp.  Svo.  3s. 

Sinclaii'.  —  The  Journey  of  Life.     By 

Cathekine  Sixclaie,  Author  of  The  Busi- 
nets  of  Life.  New  Edition,  corrected  and 
enlarged.     Ecp.  Svo.  5s. 


Sir  Roger  De  Coverley.  From  The  Spec- 
tator. With  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by 
W.  Heney  Wills  ;  and  12  Wood  Engrav- 
ings from  Designs  by  F.  Tatler.  Second 
and  cheaper  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. ; 
or  21s.  in  morocco  by  Hay  day. — An  Edition 
without  Woodcuts,  in  16mo.  price  Is. 

Smee's  Elements  of  Electro-Metallurgy. 

Third  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  con- 
siderably enlarged ;  with  Electrotypes  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.     Post  Svo.  lOs.  6d. 

Smith  (G.)  — Earmony  of   the  Divine 

Dispensations  :  A  Series  of  Discom-ses  on 
Select  Portions  of  Holy  Scripture,  designed 
to  show  the  Spirituality,  Efficacy,  and  Har- 
mony of  the  Divine  Revelations  made  to 
Mankind  from  the  Begiuuhig.  By  Geoege 
Smith,  E.A.S.,  &c.     Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Smith  (G.)— Sacred  Annals ;  or,  Researches 
into  the  History  and  Religion  of  Mankind. 
By  Geoege  Smith,  E.A.S.,  &c.  3  vols, 
crown  Svo.  price  £1.  14s. 

Vol.  I. -the  PATRIARCHAL  AGE,  from  the  Cre- 
ation to  the  Death  of  Isaac.    Crown  Svo.  price  10s. 

Vol.  II.-THE  HEBREW  PEOPLE,  from  the  Origin 
of  the  Israelite  Nation  to  the  Time  of  Christ.  Crown 
8to.  in  2  Parts,  price  12s. 

Vol..  in. -THE  GENTILE  NATIONS  -  Egj^tians, 
Assynans,  Babylonians,  Medea,  Persians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans.    Crown  Svo.  in  2  Parts,  price  12s. 

Smith  (J.)  —  The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck 

of  St.  Paul :  With  Dissertations  on  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Ships  and 
Navigation  of  the  Ancients.  By  James 
Smith,  of  .Jordauhill,  Esq.,  E.R.S.  Second 
Edition,  with  additional  Proofs  and  Illus- 
trations ;  Charts,  Views,  and  Woodcuts. 
Crown  Svo.  8s.  6d. 


A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 
By  his  Daughter,  Lady  Holland.  With 
a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  edited  by 
Mk3.  Austin.  Ketc  Edition.  2  vols.  Svo.  283. 


The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Miscellaneous 

Works  :  Including  his  Contributions  to  The 
Edinburgh  Review.     Three  Editions  : — 

1.  A  LiBBAET  EDiTioif  (the  Fourth),  in  3  vols.  Svo, 
with  Portrait,  36s. 

2.  Complete  in  OjfE  Voutmb,  with  Pori.rait  and  Vig- 
nette. Square  crown  Svo.  price  21s.  cloth ;  or  30s. 
bomid  in  calf. 

3.  Another  New  Edition,  in  3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  21s. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Elementary 

Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institittiou  in  the  Years  1804, 
1805,  and  1806.  Third  and  cheaper  Editi&n. 
Fcp.  Svo.  7s. 

Robert    Southey's    Complete    Poetical 

Works ;  containing  all  the  Author's  last  In- 
troductions and  Notes.  Complete  in  One 
Volume,  with  Portrait  andVignette.  Meditim 
Svo.  price  21s.  cloth ;  42s.  bound  in  morocco. 
Or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Portrait  and 
19  Plates,  price  3os. 

Select  Works  of  the  British  Poets ;  from 

Chaucer  to  Lovelace  inclusive.  With 
Biographical  Sketches  by  the  late  Robeet 
SouTHET.     Medium  Svo.  price  30s. 

Southey's  Correspondence. — Selections 

from  the  Letters  of  Robert  Southey,  &c. 
Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  the  Rev.  John 
Wood  Waetee,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  West 
Tarring,  Sussex.    4  vols,  post  Svo.  price  423. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  late  Robert 
Southey.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev, 
C.  C.  Southey,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Ardleigh. 
With  Portraits  and  Landscape  Illustra- 
tions.    6  vols,  post  Svo.  price  633. 

Southey's  The  Doctor  &c.  complete  in 

One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Waetee,  B.D.  With  Portrait,  Vignette, 
Bust,  and  coloured  Plate.  New  Edition. 
Square  crown  Svo.  price  21s. 

Southey's    Commonplace-Books,   complete    in 

Four  Volumes.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 

Waetee,  B.D,     4  vols,  square  crown  Svo. 

price  £3.  ISs. 

Each  Commonplace-Book,  complete  in  itself,  may  be 
had  separately,  as  follows  : — 

FiEST  Sebies- CHOICE  PASSAGES,  &c.    ISs. 

Second  SEsrES  —  SPECLIL  COLLECTIONS.   ISs. 

TniKD  Series -ANALYTICAL  READINGS.     21s. 

FotrBTH  Seeies— ORIGINAL  MEMORANDA,  &c.  2I3. 

Southey's  Life  of  Wesley ;  and  Rise  and 

Progress  of  Methodism.  New  Edition,  with 

Notes  and   Additions,  Edited  by  the  Rev. 

C.  C.  Southey,  M.A.  2  vols.  Svo.  with 
2  Portraits,  price  288. 
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Spencer— The  Principles  of  PsychoIo^Or. 

By  IIerbeut  SrE.scEii,  Author  of  ,W/ 
S(ci/iis.     8vo.  I63. 

Stainton— June:  A  Book  for  the  Country 

in  Sumniei-  Time.  iJv  II.  T.  Staintux, 
Autliorof  TAe  Enlomolo(/isrs Manual,  and  vd- 
nous  other  popular  Works  on  Xatunilllis- 
torj-.     Fcp.  8vo.  3s. 

Stephen.— Lectures  on  the  History  of 

France.  By  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  Siu  Jame3 
STEPUEN,K.C.B.,LL.D.,Profes8or  of  Modern 
History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
Second  Edition.     2  vols.  8vo.  price  243. 

Stephen.-Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Bio- 
graphy ;  from  The  Edinburgh  Review.  By 
theRight  Hon.  Sir  James  Stepuen,  K.C.B. 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Historv  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    2  vols.  8vo.  2-is. 

Stonehenge.— The  Greyhound:  Being  a 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Breeding,  Rearinrr 
and  Training  Greyhounds  for  Public  Run- 
ning ;  their  Diseases  and  Treatment .-  Con- 
taming  also  Rules  for  the  Management  of 
Coursing  Meetings,  and  for  the  Decision  of 
Courses.  By  Stonehenge.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  many  Woodcuts.  Square  crown 
ovo.  21s. 

Stow. -The  Training   System,   Moral 

Training  School,  and  Normal  Seminary  for 
preparing  Schoolmasters  and  Governesses. 
By  David  Stow,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary" 
to  the  Glasgow  Normal  Free  Seminary. 
Tenth  Edition ;  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
Post  8vo.  price  6s. 

Strachey.-Hebrew  Politics  in  the  Times 

of  Sargou  and  Sennacherib  :  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Historical  Meaning  and  Purjjose  of  the 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  with  some  Notice  of 
their  Bearings  on  the  Social  and  Political 
i.ife  of  England,  By  Edwahd  Steachet, 
Jisq.     Cheaper  hsue.     8vo.  price  8s.  Gd. 

By  the  samr  Aiillir,,-, 

Miracles  and  Science.    Post  8vo.  price  Is.  j 

Tayler.— Christian  Aspects  of  Faith  and 

Duty :  Twenty  Discourses.  Bv  John- 
James  Taylee,  B.A.  Second  Edition. 
Post  Svo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Taylor.-Loyola :  And  Jesuitism  in  its 

Rudiments.  By  Isaac  Taxloe.  Post  Svo. 
price  lOs.  6d. 

Taylor.-Wesley  and   Methodism.     By 
Isaac  Taxloe.     Post  8vo.  Portrait,  10s.  6d. 


Tegoborski.— Commentaries  on  the  Pro- 
ductive Forces  of  Kus-,ia.  By  L  De 
Tegobohski,  Privy-Councillor  and  Member 
of  the  Imperial  Council  of  Russia.  Vols.  I 
and  II.  8vo.  price  lis.  each. 

Thacker's  Courser's  Annual  Remem- 
brancer and  Stud-B<.o];  :  Being  an  Alpha- 
betical Return  of  the  Running  at  all  the 
Public  Coursing  Clubs  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  for  tiie  Season  185.J-5G  ;  with 
the  Pedigrees  (as  far  as  received)  of  the 
Dogs.  By  Robert  Abeam  Welsh,  Liver- 
pool.    Svo.  21s. 

*»*  Published  annually  in  Octofter. 

Thirlwall.-The  History  of  Greece.  By 
the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St. 
David's  (the  Rev.  Connop  TliirlwaU).  An 
improved  Library  Edition;  with  Maps,  8 
vols.  Svo.  price  £3. 

*«*  Also,  an  Edition  in  8  vols.  fcp.  Svo. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  price  283. 

Thomson's  Seasons.    Edited  by  Bolton 

CoENEY,  Esq.  Illustrated  witii  77  Cne 
Wood  Engravings  from  Designs  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Etching  Club.  Square  crown  8to. 
21s.  cloth ;  or  363.  bound  in  morocco. 

Thomson  (the  Rev.  W.)— The  Atoning 

Work  of  Christ  reviewed  in  relation  to  some 
current  Theories  ;  in  Eiglit  Bampton  Lec- 
tures, with  numerous  Notes.  Bv  the  Rev. 
W.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Provost  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.     Svo.  Ss. 

Thomson.— An  Outline  of  the  Laws  of  Thought: 
Being  a  Treatise  on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic. 
By  the  Rev.  W^.  Thomson,  M.A.  Tliird 
Edition,  enlarged.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  78. 6d. 

Thomson's  Tables  of  Interest,  at  Three, 

Four,  Four-and-a-IIuIf,  and  Five  per  Cent., 
from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Iliousand,  and  from 
1  to  365  Days,  in  a  regular  progression  of 
single  Days;  with  Interest  at  all  the  above 
Rates,  fi-om  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and 
from  One  to  Ten  Years.  Also,  numerous 
other  Tables  of  Exchanges,  Time,  and  Dis- 
counts.    New  Edition.     12mo.  price  8s. 

Thorubuiy.— Shakspeare's  England;  or, 

Sketches  of  Social  llisturv  during  the  Reign 
of  Elizabeth.  By  G.  "W.  THOBNBrBY, 
Author  of  HUtori/  of  Ihe  Buccaneers^  &.c. 
2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 

The  Thumb  Bible ;  or,  Verbum  Sempi- 

ternum.  By  J.  Taxloe.  Bcin^'  an  Epi- 
tome of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
English  Verse.  Rejirinted  from  flic  Edition 
of  1693;    bound  and  clasped.    61mo.  Is.  6cl. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Bishop  Tomline's  Introduction  to  the 

Study  ofUie  Bible:  Containing  Proofs  of 
tlie  Authenticity  and  Inspiration  ol  the 
■  Scriptures;  a  Summary  of  the  History  ot 
the  Jews  ;  an  Account  of  the  Jewish  Sects  ; 
and  a  brief  Statement  of  Contents  of  seve- 
ral Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  New  Edi- 
tion. Ecp.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 
Tooke.-History  of  Prices,  and  of  the 

State  of  the  Circulation,  from  1847  to  the 
close  of  1855.  By  Thomas  Tooke,  F.R.b. 
With  Contributions  by  William  New- 
MAKCH.  Being  the  Fifth  and  concluding 
Volume  of  Tooke's  History  of  Prices,  with  an 
Index  to  the  whole  work.     8to. 

Townsend.— Modern  State  Trials  revised 

and  iUustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes  By 
W.  C.  Townsend,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Q.C.  2  vols. 
Bvo.  price  30s. 

TroUope.-The  Warden.    By  Anthony 
Tbollope.     Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Sharon  Turner's  Sacred  History  of  the 

World,  attempted  to  be  Phaosophically 
considered,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son. 
New  Edition,  edited  by  the  Rev.  S.  Ttjenee. 
3  vols,  post  8vo.  price  31s,  6d. 

Sharon  Turner's   History   of  England 

during  the  Middle  Ages :  Comprising  the 
Reigns  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
Accession  of  Henry  YIH.  Fifth  Edition, 
revised  by  the  Rev.  S.  Tuenee.  4  vols. 
Bvo.  price  50s. 

Sharon  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  from  the  Earhest  Period  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Seventh  Edition,  revised 
by  the  Rev.  S.  Txtenee.     3  vols.  8vo.  *Jb8. 

Dr  Turton's  Manual  of  the  Land  and 

Eresh- Water  SheUs  of  the  British  Islands. 
A  New  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions 
by  John  Edwaed  Geat:  With  Woodcuts, 
and  12  coloured  Plates.    Post  8vo.  price  15s. 


Tuson.-The  British  Consul's  Manual : 

Being  a  Practical  Guide  for  Consuls  as  well 
as  for  the  Merchant,  Shipowner,  and  Master 
Mariner,  in  all  their  Consular  Transactions  ; 
and  containing  the  Commercial  Treaties 
between  Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Coun- 
tries, brought  down  to  the  present  date.  By 
B  W  a:  TtJSON,  of  the  Inner  Temple  ; 
Chancellor  of  the  Imperial  Austrian  Con- 
sulate-General in  London.     8vo.  price  15s. 

Twining.— Types  and  Figures  of  the 

Bible,  illustrated  by  the  Art  of  the  Early 
and  Middle  Ages.  By  Miss  Louisa 
Twining.  With  54  Plates,  comprismg  207 
Figm-es.     Post  4to.  21s. 


Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Mines  :  Containing  a  clear  Expo- 
sition of  their  Principles  and  Practice. 
Fourth  Edition,  much  enlarged  ;  most  ot 
the  Articles  being  enth-ely  re-written,  and 
many  new  Articles  added.  With  nearly 
1,600  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  603. 

Van  Der  Hoeven's  Handbook  of  Zoology. 

Translated  from  the  Second  Dutch  Edition 
by  the  Rev.  William  Claes,  M.D.,i.±l.b., 
&c.  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  in  the  University  ot 
Cambridc^e;  with  additional  References  fur- 
nished by  the  Author._  In  Tvvo  Volumes 
Yol  I  Invertebrate  Ajiimats;  with  iO  riaies, 
comprising  very  numerous  Figm-es.  8vo. 
price  303. 

Vehse.— Memoirs  of  the  Court,  Aristo- 
cracy, and  Diplomacy  of  Austria.  By  De.  E. 
Vehse.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Feanz  Demmlee.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 

Wade.  —  England's  Greatness :  Its  Rise 

and  Progress  in  Government,  Laws,  Rehgion, 
and  Social  Life;  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and  Manufactures  ;  Science,  Literature,  and 
the  Arts,  from  the  Earhest  Period  to  the 
Peace  of  Paris.  By  John  AVade,  V.P. 
Institut  d'Afrique  (Historical  Section), 
Paris  ;  Author  of  History  and  Political  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Productive  Classes,  ot  the 
Cabinet  Lawyer,  &c.    Fcp.  8vo. 

Waterton.-Essays  on  Natural  History, 

chiefly  Ornithology.  By  C.  Wateeton,  Esq. 
With  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author,  and 
Views  of  Walton  Hall.  New  and  cheaper 
Edition.    2  vols.  fcp.  Bvo.  price  IDs. 

Webster  and  Parkes's  Encyclopaedia  of 

Domestic  Economy ;  comprising  such  sub- 
iects  as  are  most  immediately  connected  with 
Housekeeping:  As,  The  Coiistruct^n  of 
Domestic  Edifices,  with  theModes  of  Warm- 
ing, VentUating,  and  Lighting  them— A  de- 
scription of  the  various  articles  of  Fm-niture, 
^ith  the  nat'ore  of  their  Materials-Duties  of 
Servants-&c.  New  Edition  ;  with  nearly 
1,000  Woodcuts.     8vo.  price  50s. 


Weld  —A  Vacation  Tour  in  the  United 

States  and  Canada.  By  C- R- Weld,  Barris- 
ter-at-Law.     Post  8vo.  with  Map,  10s.  6d. 

West  -  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of 

Infancv  and  Childliood.  By  Chaeles  West 
MD,' Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children;  Physician- Accoucheur  to,  and 
Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at,  St.  Bartholomew  s 
Hospital.    Thii-d  Edition.    8vo.  Us. 
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COMPLETION 

THE  TRxiVELLEjrS    LIBRARY. 

Summary  of  the  Contents  of  the  TRAVELLER'S  LIBRARY,  mu,  complete  in  IQ2 
Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each,  or  in  50  Volumes,  price  2s.  (jd.  each  tn  cloth  — 
To  be  had  also,  in  complete  Sets  only,  at  Five  Gui/ieas  per  Set,  bound  in  cloth, 
lettered,  in  25  Volumes,  classified  as  Jollows : — 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

VISIT  TO  THE  VAUDOIS-, l^,^,l^Y.^. 

OF  PIEDMONT    > 

IN  ASIA. 


.  BY  J.  BARROW. 
BY  F.  MAYNE. 


IN  EUROPE. 

A  CONTINENTAL  TOl'R  

ARCTIC  VOYAGES  AND  \ 

DISco^^;RIEs -•  

BRITTANY  AND  THE  BIBLE  BT  I.  HOPE. 

BRITTANY  AND  THE  CILVSE by  I.  HOPE. 

CORSICA  BY  F.  GREGOROVIUS. 

GERMAN^',  BTC. :  NOTES  OF  i  ^^  g  l^^ing. 

A  TRA^'ELLER  ■' 

ICELAND BY  P.  MILES. 

NORWAY,  A  RESIDENCE  IN by  S.  LAINfi. 

NORWAY,  RAMBLES  IN BY  T.  FORESTER. 

RUSSIA BYTHE  MAUQl-IS  I)E  CfSTIXK. 

RUSSIA  AXD  TURKEY  ..  uv  J.  R.  SI'CLLLOCH. 

ST.  PETERSBURG BY  M.  JERRMANN. 

THE  RUSSI^U;S  OF  THE  SOUTH,  BY  S.  BROOKS. 
SWISS  MEN  AND  SWISS  •,   ^^     jj   FERGUSON. 

MOUNTAINS   ■> 

MONT  BLANC,  ASCENT  OF BY  J.  AUXDJO. 

SKETCHES  OF  NATURE  |  ^^  p  .^.^^  ^SCHtoI. 


IN  THE  ALPS . 


CHINA  AND  THIBET by  the  ABBS'  HUC. 

SYRIA  AND  PALESTINE "EOTHEN." 

THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  BY  P.  GIRONIERE. 
IN  AFRICA. 

AFRICAN  WANDERINGS by  M.  WERNE. 

MOROCCO l)V  X.  DURRIEU. 

NIGER  EXPLORATION.  .BY  T.  J.  HUTCHINSON. 

THE  ZULUS  OF  NATAL by  G.  H.  MASO.V. 

IN  AMERICA. 

BRAZIL BY  E.  NnLBERFORCE. 

CANADA BY  A.  M.  JAMESON. 

CUBA byW.  H.  HURLBUT. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  WILDS  ....  byC.  LANMAN. 

IN  AUSTRALIA. 
AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES by  W.  HUGHES. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD. 
A  LADY'S  VOYAGE BY  IDA  PFEIFFER. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 


BY     R.VNKE. 


MEMOIR    OF    THE    DUKE    OF    WKLLINGTOX. 

THE  LIFE  OF  MARSHAL  i    BY  hie  REV.  T.  0. 
TURENNE J         COCKAYNE. 

SCHAMYL  ....  BY  BODENSTEDT  axd  WAGNER. 

FERDINAND  I.  AXD  MAXIMI- 
LIAN II 

FRANCIS  ARAGO'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

THOMAS  HOLCROFT'S  MEMOIRS. 

ESSAYS  BY  MR.  MACAULAY. 

™CLim  ^'''^''  CoSlC^'imAMATISTS  OF  THE  RESTORATION. 

WILLIAM  PITT. 


CHESTERFIELDS  SELWYN,  BY  A.  HAYWARD. 
SWIFT  AND  RICILVRDSON,  BY  LORD  JEFFREY. 
DEFOE  AND  CHURCHILL  ....    byJ.FORSTER. 

ant:cdotes  of  dr.  johnson,  by  .mrs.  piozzi. 
turkey  and  christendom. 

LEIPSIC  CAMPAIGN,  by  the  REV.  O.  R.  GLEIG. 

AN  ESSAY    ON   THE  LIFE  ANDi     BY  HENRY 

GENIUS  OF  THOMAS  FULLER  J      ROGERS. 


THE  EARL  OF  CILVTHAM. 
RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES. 
GLADSTONE  ON  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 
ADDISON'S  LIFE  AND  AVRITINGS. 
HORACE  WALPOLE. 
LORD  BACON. 

WORKS  OF  FICTION 


FREDERIC  THE  GREAT. 
HALLAM'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY. 
CROKER'S  EDITION  OF  BOSWELL'S   LIFE  OF 
JOHNSON. 


MR.    MACAULAY'S     SPEECHES     ON    PARLIA- 
MENTARY REFORM. 


Dso--, 

IS..   / 


BY  E.  SOITVESTRE. 


AX  ATTIC  PHILOSO- 
PHER IN  PARIS 

SIR    EDWARD    SEAWARD'S    NARR.\TIVE    OF 
HIS  SHIPWRECK. 


THE  L0\T;  STORY  moM  SOUTHEY'S  DOCTOn. 

1         FBOil  THE 

SIR  ROGER  DE  CO\'ERLEY. . . .  }  SPECTATOR. 
MEMOIRS  OF  A  MAITRE-D'ARMES,  by  DL'^AS. 
CONFESSIONS  OF  A 
WORKING  MAN  . . 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  &c. 

NATURAL   HISTORY  OF   .^    ,,„     .      .-,.,„.      I  ELECTBIC  TELEGRAPH,  .«co.  by  DR.  G.WILSON. 

CREATION J  Kl-.Ml-         OIR  COAL-FIELDS  AND  OUR  COAL-PITS. 

INDICATIONS  OF  INSTINCT,  by  DR.  L.  KF.Ml'.     I     CdllNWAI.I.,  ITS  MINES,  MINERS,  Ac. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 


} BY  E.  SOUVESTRE. 

}   BY    DR.   L.    KEMP. 


LECTURES  AND  ADDRESSES  }  *^c.^L^S^.  °^ 
SELECTIONS   FROM   SYDNEY  SMITH'S 

WRITINGS. 
PRINTING BT  A.  STARK. 


BY  U.  SPENCER. 


RAILWAY    MORALS   AND  i 

RAILWAY  POLICY' / 

MORMONISM  . .  BY  THE  REV.  W.  J.  CONYBEARE. 
LONDON    BY  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH. 
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NEW  WOEKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN  and  CO. 


Wheeler  (H.  M.)— A  Popular  Harmony 

of  the  Bible,  Historically  and  Chronologically 
arranged.  By  Henkt  M.  Wheelee,  Author 
oi  Hebrew  for  Adults,  &c.     Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Wheeler  (J.T.)— The  Life  and  Travels  of 

Herodotus  in  the  Eifth  Century  before 
Christ ;  An  imaginary  Biography,  founded 
on  fact,  illustrative  of  the  History,  Manners, 
Religion,  Literature,  Arts,  and  Social  Con- 
dition of  the  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Persians, 
Babylonians,  Hebrews,  Scythians,  and  other 
Ancient  Nations,  in  the  Days  of  Pericles 
and  Nehemiah.  By  J.  Talbots  Wheelee, 
F.R.G.S.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Map,  21s. 

Wheeler.— The  Geography  of  Herodotus  De- 
veloped, Explained,  and  Illustrated  from 
Modern  Researches  and  Discoveries.  By 
J.  Talbots  AVheelee,  F.R.G.S.  With 
Maps  and  Plans.    8vo.  price  IBs. 

Whitelocke's  Journal  of  the   English 

Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Sweden  in  the 
Years  1653  and  1654.  A  New  Edition, 
revised  by  Heney  Reeve,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 


Willich's  Popular  Tables  for  ascertaining 

the  Value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Chvu-ch 
Property,  Renewal  Fines,  &c.  T/iird  Edition, 
with  additional  Tables  of  Natural  or  Hyper- 
bolic Logarithms,  Trigonometry,  Astronomy, 
Geography,  &c.  Post  8vo.  price  9s.  — 
Stjpplement,  price  Is. 

Wilmot's  Abridgment   of  Blackstone's. 

Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  Young  Persons,  and 
comprised  in  a  series  of  Letters  from  a  Father 
to  his  Daughter.  A  New  Edition,  corrected 
and  brouglit  down  to  the  Present  Day,  by 
Sir  John  B.  Eaedley  Wilmot,  Bart. 
12mo.  price  6s.  6d. 

Wilson  (E.)  —  The  Dissector's  Manual 

of  Practical  and  Surgical  Anatomy.  By 
Eeasmtts  Wilson,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition, 
corrected  and  improved  ;  with  25  additional 
Woodcuts  by  Bagg.     12mo.  12s.  6d. 

Wilson  (W.)— Bryologia  Britannica :  Con- 
taining the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  systematically  arranged  and  described 
according  to  the  Method  of  Bruch  and 
Schimper ;  with  61  illustrative  Plates.  Being 
a  New  Edition,  enlarged  and  altered,  of  the 
Muscotogia  Britannica  of  Messrs.  Hooker  and 
Taylor.  By  William  Wilson,  President 
of  the  Warrington  Natural  History  Society. 
8to.  42s.  ;  or,  with  the  Plates  coloured, 
price  £4.  4s.  cloth. 


Woods.— The  Past  Campaign :  A  Sketch 

of  the  War  in  the  East,  from  the  Departure 
of  Lord  Raglan  to  the  Fall  of  Sebastopol. 
By  N.  A.  Woods,  late  Special  Correspon- 
dent to  the  Morning  Herald  at  the  Seat  of 
War.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  2l3. 


Yonge.— A  New  English-Greek  Lexicon': 

Containing  all  the  Greek  Words  used  by 
Writers  of  good  authority.  By  C.  D. 
YoNGE,  B.A.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.     Post  4to.  price  21s. 


Yonge's  New  Latin  Gradus  :  Containing 

Every  Word  used  by  the  Poets  of  good 
authority.  For  the  use  of  Eton,  West- 
minster, Winchester,  Harrow,  Charterhouse, 
and  Rugby  Schools ;  King's  College,  Lon- 
don ;  and  Marlborough  College.  Fourth 
Edition.  Post  8vo.  9s. — Appendix  of  Epi- 
thets classified  according  to  their  English 
Meanuig,  price  3s.  6d. 

Youatt.— The  Horse.  By  William  Youatt. 

With  a  Treatise  of  Draught.  New  Edition, 
with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  from 
Designs  by  William  Harvey.  (Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.'s  Edition  should  be  or- 
dered.)   8vo.  price  10s. 

Youatt.— The  Dog.    By  William  Youatt. 

A  New  Edition  ;  with  numerous  Engravings, 
from  Designs  by  W.  Harvey.      8vo.  63. 

Young.— The  Christ  of  History :    An 

Argument  grounded  in  the  Facts  of  His 
Life  on  Earth.  By  the  Rev.  John  Yotjng, 
LL.D.  Edin.     Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Young.— The  Mystery;  or,  Evil  and  God.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Yottng,  LL.D.  Edin.  Post 
8vo.  78.  6d. 

Young  (E.)  —  Prse-Raffaellitism ;  or,  a 

Popular  Inquiry  into  some  newly-asserted 
Principles  connected  with  the  Philosophy, 
Poetry,  Religion,  and  Revolution  of  Art. 
By  the  Rev.  Edvpaed  Young,  M.A.  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Author  of ^/Y, 
its  Constitution  and  Capacities,  Post  8vo. 
\Just  ready. 

Zumpt's  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage. Translated  and  adapted  for  the 
use  of  English  Students  by  De.  L.  Schmitz, 
F.R.S. E.  :  With  numerous  Additions  and 
Corrections  by  the  Author  and  Translator. 
4th  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.     8vo.  14s. 

\Isovemler  1856. 
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